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TO  MANY  of  us  good  intentions  and  light  resistance,  annual 
resolutions  to  improve  ourselves  and  conditions  in  general, 
are  things  to  be  avoided  because  we  think  we  cannot,  or  will  not, 
keep  them.  Too  often  we  let  the  fact  that  we  did  not  live  up  to 
the  resolutions  made  last  year  dissuade  us  from  making  resolu- 
tions with  the  coming  of  the  New  Year. 

“Just  because  we  failed  once  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
try  again,”  says  Ted  McCawley,  public  relations  manager  of 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  “There  is  every 
reason  why  all  sportsmen  should  start  1961  with  a definite  set 
of  sportsmen’s  resolutions  and  wind  up  this  span  with  these 
determinations  unmarred  by  periods  of  laxity. 

“There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  improve  our  own  out- 
door recreational  opportunities.  That  is  by  DOING  SOME- 
THING about  them.  Sure,  it  takes  more  than  resolutions  to  get 
the  job  done,  but  if  they  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring 
home  a realization  of  our  own  responsibilities  in  the  sporting 
scheme  of  things,  they  will  have  made  a considerable  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  pleasure  of  ourselves  and  others.  Regardless 
of  how  we  feel  about  making  formal  resolutions,  here  are  a 
few  suggestions  that  are  worth  adoption. 

During  1961  I will: 

1.  Join  a Sportsmen’s  Club  and  take  an  active  part  in  its 
program  to  better  hunting  and  fishing  conditions  in  my 
own  community. 

2.  Support  and,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  participate  in 
the  efforts  of  national  organizations  dedicated  to  wildlife 
restoration. 

3.  Obey  the  game  and  fish  laws  and  encourage  others  to 
do  the  same. 

4.  Take  no  more  than  my  fair  share  of  game  and  fish  re- 
gardless of  bag  and  creel  limits. 

5.  Make  friends  with  a number  of  farmers,  and  try  to  bring 
about  a better  farmer-sportsman  relationship  by  both 
precept  and  my  own  example. 

6.  Make  occasional  trips  into  the  field  during  closed  sea- 
sons and  gain  more  firsthand  knowledge  about  habitat 
conditions. 

7.  Try  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  constructive  suggestions 
for  my  club’s  activity  program. 

8.  Respect  the  rights  and  opinions  of  both  the  landowner 
and  my  fellow  sportsmen. 

9.  Take  a youngster  hunting  and  fishing  at  least  once  during 
the  year. 

10.  Help  teach  novitiate  hunters  the  principles  of  safe  gun 
handling  and  encourage,  in  every  way  I can,  reduction 
of  hunting  and  fishing  accidents. 
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SHOES 


NED  SMITH 


Phantom  of  the 
Mountain  Swamps 


1.  What  is  another  name  for  the 
snowshoe  rabbit? 

2.  Is  it  really  a rabbit  or  a hare? 

3.  Why  is  the  snowshoe  less  abun- 
dant than  it  was  some  years  ago? 

4.  Are  young  snowshoes  blind  at 
birth? 

5.  This  animal  is  not  a popular 
game  animal  because  it  holes  up 
too  readily.  True  or  false? 

6.  To  what  does  the  word  “snow- 
shoe”  in  its  name  refer? 

7.  Maximum  weight  would  be  about 
three  pounds.  True  or  false? 

8.  Why  are  snowshoe  hares  plenti- 
ful some  years  and  very  scarce 
the  next? 

IN  THE  evergreen  forests  of  Can- 
ada’s north  country  the  snowshoe 
hare  (also  called  snowshoe  rabbit  or 
varying  hare)  is  as  common  as  our 
cottontail,  and  twice  as  important.  The 
primitive  economy  of  the  bush  hinges 
on  its  abundance.  When  snowshoes 
are  plentiful  the  fox  eats  well,  the 
lynx  eats  well,  the  owl  eats  well,  and 
the  Indian  eats  well.  Furbearers  that 
dine  on  snowshoe  rabbits  are  abun- 
dant and  well-fed.  The  trapper  is 
prosperous. 

When  the  snowshoe  population 
drops  off,  as  it  does  every  eight  or  ten 


years,  the  owls  move  farther  south  for 
the  winter,  and  the  flesh-eating  mam- 
mals starve  or  at  least  grow  gaunt, 
and  the  Indian  tightens  his  belt.  Pros- 
perity returns  only  as  the  hares  build 
up  their  numbers. 

In  Pennsylvania  snowshoe  rabbits 
are  neither  abundant  nor  economically 
important.  They  are  highly  valued, 
however,  by  a small  but  ardent  group 
of  hunters  for  the  sport  they  provide, 
and  the  week  between  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Day  is  traditionally  dedi- 
cated to  running  the  white  phantoms 
with  the  sturdiest  hounds  they  can 
buy,  borrow,  or  breed. 

To  find  the  snowshoe  rabbit  you 
must  go  to  the  colder  portions  of  the 
state.  It  occurs  locally  throughout  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  the  high  pla- 
teaus of  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Pocono  region,  probably 
reaching  its  greatest  numbers  in  the 
last-named  area.  Cold,  mountaintop 
swamps  choked  with  laurel  or  rho- 
dodendron patches  and  low-hanging 
evergreens  are  the  big  hare’s  favorite 
haunts,  although  in  some  places  they 
are  found  on  steep,  wooded  slopes. 

The  cyclic  fluctuation  of  the  snow- 
shoe  rabbit  population  has  long 
puzzled  woodsmen  and  scientists  alike. 
Over  a period  of  seven  to  ten  years 
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the  hares  steadily  increase  in  number 
until  they  expand  in  a true  population 
explosion.  Then  for  some  reason  not 
yet  fully  understood  they  skid  back 
to  their  original  low.  Many  other  wild- 
life species  are  cyclic  in  abundance, 
the  ruffed  grouse  being  a notable  ex- 
ample, but  the  snowshoe  is  subject  to 
more  extreme  variations  than  most. 

Living,  as  he  does,  in  the  wilder, 
more  inhospitable  areas  of  our  state, 
the  snowshoe  is  known  to  few  but 
hunters  and  students  of  wildlife.  He 
is  a lanky  animal  compared  to  the 
familiar  cottontail,  and  s omewhat 
larger.  The  average  weight  is  nearly 
four  pounds,  while  weights  of  five 
pounds  have  been  recorded.  The  ears 
are  longer  than  those  of  the  cotton- 
tail, but  shorter  than  the  western  jack- 
rabbit’s.  The  hind  feet  are  dispro- 
portionately long. 

The  snowshoe’s  summer  coat  is 
brown,  the  hairs  finely  tipped  with 
black,  especially  on  the  back.  The  feet 
are  pale  and  the  underparts  are  white. 
The  tail  is  blackish  brown  above  and 
pale  gray  beneath,  and  the  backs  of 
the  ears  are  tipped  with  black. 

In  the  fall  the  brown  summer  coat 
is  gradually  replaced  with  a coat  of 
white,  making  the  hare  nearly  in- 
visible against  the  snow.  First  to  turn 
white  are  the  feet,  then  the  legs  and 
muzzle.  As  the  moult  progresses  the 
thighs,  sides  and  neck  become  white, 
and  finally  the  back,  head  and  ears. 
When  the  transformation  is  complete 
the  winter  pelage  is  entirely  white,  ex- 
cept for  the  black  ear  tips  which  are 
retained. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
certain  Indians  of  the  north  woods 
fashion  robes  from  the  winter  hides  of 
this  hare  that  are  unsurpassed  for 
warmth  and  lightness.  The  skins  are 
cured  with  the  hair  on  and  cut  into 
strips.  These  are  joined  and  twisted 
into  long,  rope-like  strands  which  are 
in  turn  loosely  woven  into  the  famous 
rabbit  skin  blankets.  They  are  gen- 
erally sandwiched  between  two  layers 
of  tougher  material. 


The  hare’s  normally  large  hind  feet 
become  enormous  in  winter,  due  to 
a dense  growth  of  long  hairs  on  the 
toes— giving  the  animal  its  common 
name  of  “snowshoe  rabbit.”  Hunters 
(or  should  I say  hunters’  dogs?)  are 
quick  to  learn  the  advantage  of  these 
outsized  feet.  No  drift  is  too  deep  or 
fluffy  for  the  varying  hare  to  negoti- 
ate with  ease  and  speed.  While  the 
frantic  hounds  flounder  in  snow  up  to 
their  license  tags  old  Slab-foot  rips 
off  a half-mile  run  in  a minute  or  less. 
He  follows  his  own  Great  Circle 
Route,  pausing  here  and  there  to  be- 
fuddle the  dogs.  He  doubles  back  on 
his  own  track,  then  leaves  it  with  a 
great  sidewise  leap.  He  hops  up  a 
sloping  log,  then  sails  off  the  high 
end.  He  cuts  through  swamps  and 
ducks  through  dense  tangles,  then  hits 
high  gear  again. 

Running  is  a matter  of  honor  with 
the  snowshoe  — he’ll  rarely,  if  ever, 
hole  up.  If  there’s  snow  on  the  ground 
—and  in  hare  season  there  usually  is— 
he’s  mighty  hard  to  see,  and  often- 
times the  first  indication  that  the  in- 
tended victim  has  already  passed  by 
unscathed  is  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  yelping  hounds  on  his  fast 
cooling  trail.  To  successfully  keep  the 
hare  on  the  move  a hound  must  be  the 
smartest  and  toughest  of  his  breed. 
Even  then  he  won’t  always  win. 

Snowshoe  rabbits  mate  in  spring  or 
early  summer.  The  two  to  six  young 
are  brought  into  the  world  in  a leaf- 
lined  depression  that  passes  for  a nest. 
They  are  born  with  open  eyes  and  a 
dense  coat  of  fur,  precocious  little 
rascals  that  can  scamper  about  within 
a day  and  are  on  their  own  in  a mat- 
ter of  a few  weeks.  As  a rule,  only 
one  litter  is  produced  during  the  year, 
but  occasionally  there  is  a second  one. 

While  the  varying  hare  has  little  to 
fear  from  the  elements,  predators  are 
another  story.  Foxes,  bobcats,  and 
weasels  are  his  chief  mammalian  ene- 
mies, aside  from  the  gun-toting  human. 
Great  horned  owls  probably  account 
for  more  hares  than  any  other  bird. 
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although  barred  owls,  goshawks,  and 
others  are  not  averse  to  making  a 
meal  of  him. 

Most  of  the  snowshoe’s  daylight 
hours  are  spent  sleeping  in  a form, 
usually  beneath  overhanging  ever- 
greens, at  the  base  of  a tree  or  bush, 
or  beside  a fallen  log.  Not  until  dark- 
ness settles  over  the  forests  does  his 
day  really  begin.  Moonlight  nights  in 
particular  seem  to  stimulate  the  hare 
population  into  unusual  noctural  ac- 
tivity. 

Green  vegetation,  and  wild  fruits 
and  berries  are  the  snowshoe’s  bill  of 
fare  in  the  summertime.  In  cold 
weather  he  browses  heavily  on  buds 
and  the  soft  tips  of  twigs  and,  espe- 
cially in  winter  and  early  spring,  eats 
large  quantities  of  bark. 

Snowshoe  country  is  not  difficult 
to  identify  by  tracks  and  sign.  Unlike 
the  tracks,  the  round,  pill-like  drop- 
pings are  in  evidence  in  summer  as 
well  as  in  winter.  They  average  a third 
larger  than  those  of  the  cottontail. 
The  arrangement  of  footprints  is  the 
same  as  the  cottontail’s,  although  they 
are  considerably  larger.  Summer-time 
prints  of  the  hind  feet,  occasionally 
found  in  loose  soil,  are  long  and  rea- 
sonably slender,  measuring  around  5h 
inches  to  the  cottontail’s  3M  or  four. 
In  wintertime  the  prints  are  much 
broader,  the  heavily  furred  toes 
spreading  on  the  snow  to  twice  or 
more  their  summer-time  width.  Brows- 
ing and  barking  sign  are  similar  to 
that  of  the  smaller  rabbit,  although 
the  snowshoes  dine  more  heavily  on 
conifers  and  can  reach  farther  for 
their  food.  Where  hares  are  plentiful 
they  are  more  inclined  to  establish  a 
network  of  regularly  used  trails  than 
are  the  cottontails. 

The  future  of  the  snowshoe  hare  in 
Pennsylvania  is  uncertain,  but  far 
from  hopeless.  Years  ago  they  were 
more  plentiful  and  widely  distributed, 
but  the  destruction  of  undergrowth 
and  young  vegetation  by  an  over- 
abundant deer  herd  and  natural  for- 
est succession  robbed  them  of  vital 


food  and  cover  over  much  of  their 
range.  In  recent  years  attempts  have 
been  made  to  re-establish  hares  in 
areas  that  once  supported  a native 
population  by  releasing  imported 
stock.  In  several  instances  these  ex- 
periments were  successful  and  natural 
reproduction  has  been  observed.  How- 
ever, suitable  areas  for  such  releases 
are  so  limited  that  an  extensive  stock- 
ing program  would  surely  result  in 
costly  failure.  Apparently  the  only 
hope  for  an  increased  snowshoe  popu- 
lation in  the  greater  part  of  its  range 
lies  in  habitat  improvement  through 
extensive  lumbering,  combined  with 
a well-regulated  deer  herd.  With  more 
and  more  trees  in  Penn’s  Woods  at- 
taining marketable  size,  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  too  many  years  before 
valuable  low-growing  vegetation  is 
established  throughout  our  northern 
mountains.  Then  watch  old  Slab-foot 
prosper! 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  varying  hare. 

2.  It  is  a hare. 

3.  Because  much  of  the  low-grow- 
ing vegetation  it  needed  for  food 
and  cover  has  been  removed  by 
deer  and  by  shading. 

4.  No,  their  eyes  are  open  and  they 
are  fully  furred  at  birth. 

5.  False.  The  snowshoe  hare  rarely 
enters  a hole. 

6.  It  refers  to  the  huge  hind  feet 
that  are  covered  with  a fringe  of 
long  hairs  in  wintertime.  These 
serve  admirably  to  prevent  the 
hare  from  sinking  into  soft  snow. 

7.  False.  Five  pounds  is  nearly  top 
weight.  Average  weight  is  almost 
four. 

8.  For  some  reason  not  fully  under- 
stood snowshoe  rabbits  are  sub- 
ject to  population  cycles.  For  a 
period  of  seven  to  ten  years  they 
gradually  increase,  then  suddenly 
become  extremely  scarce.  Then 
the  build-up  begins  all  over  again. 
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Pennsylvania  Indians  Still  Own 
Six  Hundred  Acres  of  Land \ 

All  That  Is  Left  of. . . 


Little  Kingdom 

>n  Neal 


TUCKED  away  in  the  wild  valley 
of  the  upper  Allegheny  River, 
surrounded  by  high  mountains  and 
butting  solidly  against  the  New  York 
state  line,  is  the  only  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania owned  by  Indians.  Known  as  the 
Cornplanter  Grant,  it  consists  of  a 
little  more  than  six  hundred  acres  and 
is  inhabited  by  only  two  Indian  fam- 
ilies. They  are  direct  descendants  of 
the  famed  Chief  Cornplanter,  whose 
home  village  of  Jennesadaga  once 
occupied  this  now-barren  land.  His- 
torically it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  land  in  the 
state. 

For  it  was  on  this  patch  of  land, 
weed  grown  and  uncultivated  today, 
that  the  great  Cornplanter,  called  Gy- 
ant-wa-kia  in  the  Indian  tongue,  lived 
when  he  first  served  as  a Seneca  war- 
rior for  the  famed  war  chief  Hiakatoo. 
It  was  on  this  patch  of  land,  too,  that 
he  lived  out  his  life  as  the  last  of  the 
powerful  Seneca  war  chiefs,  and  as 
such  played  an  important  role  in  guid- 
ing the  destiny  of  the  Iroquoian 
League,  or  mighty  Six  Nations. 

Born  of  an  Indian  mother,  Corn- 
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CORNPLANTER  GRANT  CHURCH  was  built  by  Presbyterian  missionaries  but  has  not 
been  used  for  worship  services  in  recent  years.  Chester  Redeye  was  custodian  of  the 
church  through  many  of  its  better  years  so  he  still  cleans  and  maintains  it. 


planter  was  the  son  of  a Dutch  trader 
named  John  O’Beel,  or  Abeel,  whose 
business  brought  him  to  the  lands  of 
the  Senecas.  The  date  of  the  young 
half-breed’s  birth  was  somewhere  be- 
tween the  late  1740’s  and  the  early 
1750’s.  But  despite  his  half- white  blood 
Cornplanter  remained  “all”  Indian 
throughout  his  life  and  was  forever 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  his 
tribe. 

His  holding  so  devoutly  to  his  In- 
dian heritage  might  have  come  from 
the  way  his  father  treated  him  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  He  was  a strong 
young  warrior,  and  had  been  given  a 
beautiful  bride.  So  taking  her  as  a 
companion  for  the  trail  he  traveled  to 
Albany  where  his  father  lived  and 
asked  for  the  kettle  and  gun  that  were 
due  him  according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom. O’Beel  would  give  him  neither. 
This  angered  young  Cornplanter  and 
he  cursed  his  father,  then  took  his 
wife  and  returned  to  Jennesadaga. 


As  a young  warrior  Cornplanter 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Oriskany 
and  Cherry  Valley,  and  in  the  mas- 
sacre at  Wyoming.  He  was  already  a 
budding  chieftain  when  Colonel 
Broadhead  raided  and  burned  Jen- 
nesadaga in  1779,  and  although  Broad- 
head  claimed  that  he  had  met  and 
destroyed  the  main  band  of  Jennesa- 
daga warriors,  the  Indians  said  that 
Cornplanter,  Farmer’s  Brother,  and 
Governor  Blacksnake  had  taken  the 
warriors  north  at  the  time.  The  men, 
women  and  children  fled  to  the  hills 
across  the  river  from  Jennesadaga  (on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  where 
the  black-top  road  is  located  today), 
then  in  the  night  descended  on  Broad- 
head’s  soldiers  and  killed  six  of  them. 
It  is  claimed  that  their  graves  could 
be  seen  plainly,  near  where  the  Corn- 
planter  monument  now  stands,  as 
late  as  1922. 

While  attending  a post-war  council 
at  Fort  Pitt  Cornplanter,  who  was 
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gaining  in'stature  as  a war  chief  of  the 
Senecas,  discovered  that  the  British 
had  no  intentions  of  living  up  to  the 
promises  they  had  made  at  councils 
of  the  Six  Nations.  This  turned  him 
against  them.  From  then  on  he  fought 
vigorously  to  turn  the  Senecas  and  the 
other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  away 
from  the  British.  He  was  bitterly  op- 
posed in  this  maneuver  by  the  staunch 
Chief  Red  Jacket  and  the  debates  be- 
tween the  two  chiefs  at  the  councils 
of  the  Six  Nations  made  Indian  his- 
tory. Eventually  Cornplanter  had  his 
way  and  strengthened  his  own  posi- 
tion as  a leader. 

It  was  then  that  Cornplanter  played 
one  of  the  most  important  roles  in 
American  history.  The  British  had 
regained  their  losses  from  the  war 
and  were  ready  to  move  down  the 
Allegheny  to  retake  Fort  Pitt.  Our 
own  government  was  hardly  in  a posi- 
tion to  stop  them  at  the  time.  Only 
Cornplanter  and  his  three  thousand 


seasoned  warriors  stood  in  their  way. 
When  the  news  reached  them  that  tbe 
Senecas  could  not  be  bought  off,  and 
that  they  would  attack  any  force  vio- 
lating their  lands,  the  British  dropped 
their  plans.  He  again  stood  in  their 
way  during  the  War  of  1812  and  is 
credited  with  protecting  the  flank  of 
the  Americans  while  Hull  moved  west 
to  invade  Canada  and  Perry’s  fleet 
was  built  on  Lake  Erie. 

However,  Cornplanter’s  greatest 
role,  and  one  that  won  him  the  un- 
ending friendship  of  George  Wash- 
ington, was  the  part  he  played  in 
helping  our  young  government  cope 
with  the  Indian  troubles  which  arose 
from  land  swindles  and  land  grabbing 
perpetrated  by  the  land-hungry  set- 
tlers. In  those  early  days  much  diffi- 
culty was  avoided  and  many  settle- 
ments were  made  at  the  council  fires 
that  burned  at  Jennesadaga. 

Prior  to  Wayne’s  bloody  raid  on 
Fallen  Timbers  in  1794  Cornplanter, 


CORNPLANTER  MONUMENT  was  erected  in  1866,  the  first  ever  established  with  public 
funds  in  memory  of  an  Indian  chief.  He  is  buried  about  10  feet  directly  behind  the  left- 
hand  rear  corner  post,  with  his  wife  nearby. 


at  the  request  of  Washington,  went 
among  the  tribes  of  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan trying  to  settle  the  differences 
they  held  with  the  white  men,  but 
British  agents  were  busily  agitating 
them  and  the  Seneca  failed.  But  after 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  at  which 
time  Cornplanter  helped  secure  the 
title  to  the  Erie  Triangle  for  our  gov- 
ernment, he  was  rewarded  for  both 
services  when  General  Richard  Butler 
recommended  that  he  be  given  1,500 
acres  of  land  in  the  new  territory. 

It  was  this  suggestion  that  was  the 
start  of  the  “granted  land”  which  is 
presently  held  by  Cornplanter’s  heirs 
in  Pennsylvania.  However,  it  was  a 
long,  hard  struggle  for  the  Chief  be- 
fore he  finally  came  into  possession 
of  the  land,  and  then  it  was  land 
along  the  Allegheny  which  he  had 
asked  for  in  exchange  for  any  land 
in  the  Erie  Triangle. 

However,  in  accord  with  General 
Butler’s  recommendation,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  on  March 
24,  1789,  passed  a resolution  directing 
the  Council  to  have  1,500  acres  in  the 
Erie  Triangle  surveyed  and  deeded  to 
Cornplanter.  The  state  at  the  time 
was  framing  a new  constitution,  so  the 
matter  was  not  attended  to  at  that 
time. 

On  October  23,  1790,  while  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  protest  the  robbing  and 
murdering  of  his  people  by  renegade 
white  men,  Cornplanter  again  pre- 
sented his  claim  for  the  land.  The 
Council  considered  his  request,  pre- 
sented him  and  his  companions  with 
new  coats,  hats  and  other  presents 
and  promised  him  action  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  Indians  would  have  left  for 
home  then,  but  one  of  their  members, 
Chief  Great  Tree,  got  wounded  in 
some  manner  and  couldn’t  travel,  so 
the  whole  group  stayed. 

They  were  still  in  Philadelphia  in 
December  when  President  Washing- 
ton arrived  at  the  new  national  capital 
and  on  December  29  Washington  and 
Cornplanter  delivered  speeches  from 
the  same  platform,  each  praising  the 


other.  The  Chief  also  discussed  his 
land  claim  with  Washington  at  the 
time. 

On  the  third  of  February,  1791,  an 
act  passed  by  the  assembly  and  signed 
by  Governor  Mifflin  finally  directed 
the  survey  to  be  made  and  the  lands 
deeded  to  Cornplanter.  In  lieu  of  the 
Erie  lands  he  received  600  acres  at 
Jennesadaga,  600  acres  at  the  Dela- 
ware town  of  Conenugaya  (on  the 
Allegheny  just  below  West  Hickory), 
and  300  acres  on  Oil  Creek  including 

OLDEST  RESIDENT  on  the  Cornplanter 
Grant  is  Chester  Redeye,  87,  who  is  a direct 
descendant  of  the  old  Chief.  He  can  still  re- 
member when  this  was  a thriving  com- 
munity of  several  hundred  Indians. 
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LAST  INDIAN  SCHOOL  to  operate  in  Pennsylvania  was  closed  in  1954  on  the  Grant.  A 
Miss  Brown,  great-great-granddaughter  of  Philip  Tome,  the  famous  Elk  Hunter  of  the 
Allegheny,  was  the  last  teacher  here. 


an  oil  spring  (now  the  business  sec- 
tion of  Oil  City). 

However,  Cornplanter  was  a far 
better  chief  than  he  was  a business- 
man or  land  owner.  He  lost  ownership 
of  all  but  the  Jennesadaga  lands 
through  shady  land  deals  in  which 
his  heirs  claim  the  lands  were  either 
stolen  from  him  outright  or  bought 
with  counterfeit  money. 

Yet  he  did  maintain  ownership  of 
the  grant  at  Jennesadaga,  which  also 
gave  him  its  share  of  trouble.  When 
Warren  County  was  organized  in  1819 
taxes  were  assessed  against  its  600 
acres  and  when  Cornplanter  didn’t 
pay  the  levy  the  sheriff  was  sent  to 
collect. 

On  arriving  at  the  grant  the  sheriff 
was  taken  in  at  the  chief’s  house  and 
seated  without  a word  being  said. 
Within  a few  minutes  of  his  being 
seated  stalwart  young  braves,  each 
with  a rifle,  began  to  arrive  and  take 
a stand  at  various  places  along  the 
wall  of  the  room,  eyeing  the  officer 
critically.  When  the  number  of  them 
had  grown  to  about  thirty  the  sheriff 
lost  his  nerve  and  bolted  from  the 
cabin,  left  the  grant  in  a hurry  and 
never  returned. 

But  even  this  episode  didn’t  end 


Cornplanter’s  land  troubles.  The  as- 
sessor kept  sending  tax  bills,  and  in 
some  way  the  chief  was  induced  to 
give  notes  to  cover  their  amounts, 
which  only  got  him  in  deeper  with 
the  tax  office.  Finally,  in  desperation, 
Cornplanter  appealed  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  this  appeal  brought  results. 

On  April  2,  1822,  the  Legislature 
directed  the  state  treasurer  to  pay  all 
notes  and  taxes  due  on  the  property, 
exempt  the  grant  from  further  taxes, 
and  provided  penalties  for  trespassing 
on  the  property. 

Cornplanter  died  in  February  of 
1836.  But  rather  than  settle  circum- 
stances of  the  Grant,  his  death  only 
made  matters  worse.  From  1837  up  un- 
til as  late  as  1921  the  heirs  were  still 
going  to  court  with  their  differences 
over  its  partition. 

By  a joint  resolution  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  January  25, 
1866,  the  erection  of  a monument  to 
Cornplanter’s  memory  was  authorized. 
It  was  erected  the  same  year  close  to 
the  famed  chief’s  grave  on  the  land 
where  his  cherished  village  of  Jen- 
nesadaga once  stood,  being  the  first 
monument  ever  erected  in  memory  of 
an  Indian  chief  with  public  funds. 
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Plan  Ahead 

Winter  Feeding 

By  Harvey  A.  Roberts 
Chief,  Division  of  Research,  Pennsylvania 


DUE  to  man’s  instinctive  urge  to 
provide  wildlife  with  food  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  the  belief 
that  shootable  game  crops  can  be 
realized  only  through  the  provision  of 
supplemental  food  supplies,  winter 
feeding  programs  have  grown  in  size 
and  popularity.  Since  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  countless  thou- 
sands of  Commonwealth  sportsmen 
are  directly  engaged  in  the  practice, 
it  might  be  well  to  review  the  history, 
status  and  methods  of  winter  feeding. 

Apparently  the  first  organized  win- 
ter game  feeding  program  had  its 
origin  in  China  six  centuries  ago  when 
Kublai  Khan  provided  supplemental 
food  for  the  wildlife  on  his  hunting 
preserves.  While  it  is  not  known 
when  winter  feeding  began  in  Europe, 
there  are  indications  that  the  practice 
has  been  carried  on  there  for  several 
centuries.  Here  in  the  United  States, 
organized  campaigns  did  not  get  un- 
derway until  the  early  1900’s.  The 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  one 
of  the  first  wildlife  conservation  agen- 
cies in  this  country  to  encourage 
winter  feeding,  began  its  program  in 
1905. 


Today,  wildlife  authorities  know 
that  most  game  species  possess  an  al- 
most unbelievable  ability  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  are  capable  of  find- 
ing winter  food  under  most  normal 
weather  conditions.  It  follows  then 
that  extensive,  well-designed  winter 
feeding  programs  are  justifiable  only 
during  prolonged  periods  of  deep- 
crusted  snow,  severe  ice  storms  or 
extremely  low  temperatures.  Many 
well-meaning  sportsmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  that  once  such  a program 
is  inaugurated  it  should  be  expanded 
year  after  year,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions  and  the  availability  of  nat- 
ural foods.  By  looking  at  some  of  the 
merits  and  shortcomings  of  winter 
feeding,  the  value  of  a flexible  and 
adaptable  program  becomes  apparent. 

Possibly  the  greatest  advantages  of 
winter  feeding  lies  in  its  educational 
and  public  relations  value.  It  affords 
sportsmen  an  opportunity  to  actively 
participate  in  a conservation  program 
and,  at  the  same  time,  creates  a desire 
for  greater  knowledge  of  wildlife  and 
the  out-of-doors.  When  properly  con- 
ducted during  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions, winter  feeding  can  on  occasion 
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be  successfully  used  to  minimize  star- 
vation losses. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  winter 
feeding  is  not  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. Poorly  designed  and  executed 
programs  are  not  only  ineffective,  in- 
efficient but  grossly  impractical.  Other 
undesirable  effects  include  the  poten- 
tial source  of  disease  resulting  from 
abnormal  population  concentrations 
and  the  tendency  for  certain  game 
species  to  lose  their  wildness. 

Winter  feeding  activities  can  be 
classified  as  being  either  continuous 
or  emergency.  When  and  where  con- 
ditions warrant,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  program  em- 
braces both  systems. 

As  conducted  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission, continuous  winter  feeding  is 
the  application  of  sound  land  and  for- 
est management  techniques.  The  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  stra- 
tegically located  food  plots  planted 
to  grains,  grasses,  legumes  and  food 
and  cover  producing  shrubs  serves  as 


an  illustration  of  this  approach.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1959,  to 
June  30,  1960,  the  Commission  had  a 
total  of  15,000  acres  under  some  form 
of  food  plot  management.  This  acre- 
age is  made  up  of  thousands  of  small 
units  scattered  over  210  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands.  Another  example  may 
be  found  in  the  improved  food  and 
cover  conditions  resulting  from  tim- 
ber sales  and  deer  browse  cutting 
operations  on  Commission-owned 
land.  Not  only  do  these  practices  pro- 
vide immediate  deer  food  in  the  form 
of  felled  tree  tops  but  the  subsequent 
sprout  and  seedling  growth  consti- 
tutes a future  source  of  nourishment. 
In  1956  the  Legislature  ear-marked 
all  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
antlerless  deer  hunting  licenses  for 
this  browse  cutting  program.  A point 
of  interest  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
winter  of  1959-1960,  over  6,500  acres 
of  timber  were  treated  for  browse  pro- 
duction at  a cost  of  $370,648.  Actually 
this  was  $1,200  more  than  the  money 


FILLING  WINTER  FEEDERS  is  a continuous  job  for  Game  Protectors  in  Pennsylvania's 
turkey  country.  Last  winter  they  serviced  2,200  feeders  at  a cost  of  about  $100,000. 
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BROWSE  PRODUCTION  on  Commission-owned  land  last  winter  cost  $370,648  and  covered 
6,500  acres.  This  was  $1,200  more  than  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  antlerless 
deer  licenses. 


received  from  the  sale  of  these  li- 
censes. 

Emergency  feeding,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  the  distribution  of  sup- 
plemental foods  during  critical  pe- 
riods. Under  this  system  food  is  placed 
in  feeding  stations  when  and  where 
game  is  most  likely  to  find  and  use  it. 
Each  winter  the  Game  Commission 
undertakes  a limited  amount  of  this 
type  of  feeding,  especially  in  the  more 
inaccessible  mountainous  areas.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1959-1960,  Game 
Protectors  serviced  2,200  feeders.  The 
total  cost  of  this  operation,  including 
the  purchase  of  91,000  bushels  of  corn 
and  other  grain,  the  man-hours  spent 
in  distribution  and  vehicle  operation 
amounted  to  approximately  $100,000. 
Contributions  made  by  sportsmen  in 
the  form  of  feeders,  grain  and  man- 
power probably  double  the  size  of  the 
overall  winter  feeding  program. 

As  was  mentioned  previously,  one 
of  the  greatest  shortcomings  inherent 
in  winter  feeding  is  waste.  In  a desire 
to  help  wildlife  many  people  unthink- 
ingly throw  food  in  areas  where  it  is 
soon  covered  with  snow  or  where  it  is 
available  only  to  undesirable  species 
such  as  crows,  mice,  and  rats.  The 
duplication  of  effort  stemming  from 
the  construction  of  too  many  feeders 
in  certain  localities  represents  yet  an- 


other form  of  waste.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  much  of  the  wildlife 
food  distributed  each  year  is  wasted 
or  never  utilized. 

Before  you  as  an  individual  or  mem- 
ber of  a group  activate  a winter  feed- 
ing program,  stop  for  a moment  and 
ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

( 1 ) Do  climatic  and  natural  food  con- 
ditions warrant  supplemental  feeding? 

( 2 ) Does  the  location  of  your  feeding 
stations  serve  the  need  of  a particular 
area?  (3)  Is  the  type  of  feeder  and 
food  being  used  best  suited  to  the 
job?  (4)  Once  the  need  is  ascertained 
and  the  campaign  started,  is  food  con- 
tinuously available  throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  stress? 

Unless  the  answers  are  yes  to  all  of 
the  above  questions,  your  winter  feed- 
ing program  is  falling  far  short  of  its 
intended  goal.  In  essence  wildlife  is 
receiving  little  or  nothing  from  your 
expenditures  of  money  and  effort.  So 
as  to  minimize  waste  and  assure  maxi- 
mum benefits,  the  Game  Commission 
strongly  urges  that  you  check  with  the 
local  game  protector  concerning  your 
feeding  program.  He  is  in  the  best 
position  to  advise  you  as  to  the 
where’s,  when’s  and  how’s  of  winter 
feeding.  Everyone  concerned  will 
benefit  from  this  coordinated  approach 
to  the  winter  feeding  problem. 


JANUARY,  1961 
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Sunflower  Seeds  Plus  Severe 
Winters  Bring  Pennsylvania . . . 


By  Gretchen  Harrison 


AN  UNUSUAL  thing  is  occurring 
in  the  bird  world  and  you  are 
witnessing  it  each  winter  in  your  own 
backyard.  The  eastern  evening  gros- 
beak, a beautiful  and  mysterious  bird, 
is  migrating  from  its  homeland  in  the 
far  north,  flying  farther  and  farther 
south  each  winter  and  then  disappear- 
ing as  suddenly  as  it  comes.  Last  win- 
ter, hundreds  of  these  gold  and  black 
birds  appeared  in  backyards  all  over 
Pennsylvania.  Keystone  staters  were 
so  struck  by  their  elegance  that  they 

GRETCHEN  HARRISON  is  a student  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  majoring  in 
journalism.  Long-time  readers  may  remem- 
ber her  as  one  of  the  “Outdoor  Kids,”  a 
photo-story  series  produced  by  her  father, 
Hal  H.  Harrison,  of  Tarentum. 


flooded  bird  clubs  and  the  Audubon 
Society  with  calls  of  inquiry. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  on  a 
bitter  cold  day  in  January,  1946,  a 
group  of  bird  watchers  drove  miles 
from  their  homes  in  Pittsburgh  to 
Titusville  just  to  see  a flock  of  them. 
At  that  time,  these  birds  were  not  un- 
heard of  in  Pennsylvania,  but  to  see 
25  of  them  gorging  on  sunflower  seeds 
at  one  feeding  station  in  the  dead  of 
winter  was  astonishing. 

Last  winter  we  were  just  as  amazed 
as  other  Pennsylvanians  to  watch  a 
flock  of  30  to  40  evening  grosbeaks 
consume  sunflower  seeds  from  feeders 
in  our  small  residential  backyard  in 
Tarentum  from  November  to  April. 
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Why  suddenly  have  these  birds  de- 
cided to  wing  southward  and  then, 
just  as  mysteriously,  fly  homeward 
again?  Ornithologists  have  always  as- 
sumed that  many  northern  birds,  in- 
cluding evening  grosbeaks,  come  to 
the  United  States  in  winter  only  when 
their  food  supply  became  scarce  in 
their  homeland.  The  theory  is  prob- 
ably still  true,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
evening  grosbeaks  it  seems  their  win- 
ter invasions  are  becoming  a perma- 
nent thing. 

Why?  The  answer  is  simple.  Sun- 
flower seeds.  They  love  them  and  they 
eat  them  by  the  barrelful  when  they 
find  them  at  feeding  stations.  When 
their  worries  of  food  are  gone,  gros- 
beaks become  tame  and  return  winter 
after  winter  and  often  spend  most  of 
their  mornings  at  their  usual  feeding 
stations. 

At  the  price  of  sunflower  seeds, 
grosbeaks  are  a luxury.  But  after 
watching  them  flittering  back  and 
forth  from  one  feeding  station  to  an- 
other, most  bird  watchers  feel  they 
are  a very  worthwhile  luxury. 

W.  E.  Clyde  Todd  in  his  book, 
“Birds  of  Western  Pennsylvania,”  said 
that  before  the  winter  of  1889  the 
evening  grosbeak  was  virtually  un- 
known east  of  Ohio  and  Ontario.  Dur- 
ing that  season  an  extensive  grosbeak 
invasion  carried  them  to  the  New 
England  states  and  records  were  ac- 
cumulated from  many  localities. 

From  1890  to  1940,  Todd  said,  sev- 
eral seasons  were  marked  by  more  or 
less  extensive  grosbeak  invasions,  so 
that  the  bird  has  become  a regular 
instead  of  an  erratic  visitor. 

Todd’s  book,  published  in  1940, 
said  that  Western  Pennsylvania  rec- 
ords were  still  few  in  number. 

The  Eastern  Birdbanders  Associa- 
tion has  recorded  three  major  inva- 
sions in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  first 
was  from  1945-46,  a second  from  1951- 
52  and  a third  from  1957-58.  Last 
winter  the  birds  wefe  more  prevalent 
than  ever. 

Evidence  of  their  growing  abun- 
dance is  shown  by  Merrill  Wood,  pro- 


fessor of  zoology  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  who  reported  a small 
flock  in  State  College  in  1930.  Last 
winter  Wood  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bord- 
ner  banded  more  than  5,000  of  these 
birds  in  the  State  College  area. 

What  do  grosbeaks  look  like?  They 
are  about  the  size  of  a starling  ( 7M  to 
8/2  inches ) . They  are  chunky  and 
short-tailed.  The  male  has  a yellow 
forehead,  black  crown,  olive-brown 
back,  bright  underparts  and  black 
wings  and  tail  (except  for  the  sec- 
ondary feathers  which  are  snow- 
white).  The  female  is  a dull  yellow 
and  gray  and  not  nearly  as  showy  as 
her  mate.  They  fly  swiftly,  showing 
white  wing  patches.  Both  sexes  have 
a conspicuous  ivory  beak,  which  is 
strong  enough  to  break  the  skin  if 
the  bird  bites.  The  beak  turns  the 
color  of  young  green  leaves  in  late 
March. 

The  beak  of  the  grosbeak  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  the  Cardinal  that  a 
Pittsburgher  asked  if  there  was  such 
a thing  as  a yellow  and  black  cardinal. 
He  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a bird 
like  the  one  which  was  in  his  yard 
daily  eating  the  sunflower  seeds  that 
he  put  there  for  his  regular  visiting 
cardinals. 

The  origin  of  the  bird’s  generic 
name,  Hesperiphona,  is  just  as  un- 
usual as  the  bird  itself.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  Hesperides,  meaning 
the  daughters  of  the  night  who  dwelt 
in  the  part  of  the  world  where  the 
sun  goes  down. 

The  common  name,  evening  gros- 
beak, was  given  to  the  bird  because 
it  always  sang  in  the  evening  when 
it  was  first  observed.  It  is  also  called 
sugarbird  and  American  hawfinch. 

The  disappearance  of  the  bird  in 
the  summer  is  merely  its  migration 
back  home.  It  breeds  in  summer  from 
western  Alberta,  east  to  northern 
Michigan  and  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Courtship  of  the  birds  can  be  seen 
sometimes  here  in  early  spring.  Most 
males  attempt  to  approach  females  by 
prancing  before  them  with  wings  and 
tail  opening  and  closing  to  exhibit 
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SUNFLOWER  SEEDS  are  the  big  attraction  tor  evening  grosbeaks.  This  pair  (female, 
left)  will  eat  their  fill  and  then  come  back  for  more  at  this  hanging  feeder.  Three  major 
invasions  of  grosbeaks  into  Pennsylvania  have  been  recorded  in  recent  years.  Last 
winter  more  than  5,000  were  banded  in  the  State  College  area. 


their  charms.  However,  full  courtship 
has  rarely  been  seen. 

The  call  of  the  males  is  a series  of 
short,  abruptly  terminated  musical 
warbles,  the  last  ending  in  a short 
whistle.  Also  grosbeaks  chatter  and 
utter  a number  of  double  notes.  The 
alarm  note  is  a loud  “clee-ip.” 

The  nest  is  a loosely  woven  shallow 
cup,  made  from  small  twigs,  rootlets 
and  horse  hairs.  It  is  usually  found 
from  15  to  60  feet  in  a conifer  tree  and 
at  the  end  of  a branch. 

The  female  lays  from  three  to  four 
blue-green  eggs,  lightly  marked  with 
gray,  olive  or  dark  brown. 

Grosbeaks,  like  people,  are  highly 
gregarious.  They  are  seen  in  small 
groups  even  during  their  nesting 
period.  In  fall  and  winter  they  are  in 
large  flocks. 

When  a flock  is  hunting  for  a sun- 
flower feeding  station,  scouts  seem  to 


precede  the  rest  of  the  group.  When 
the  bird  watcher  sees  one  or  two  gros- 
beaks in  his  yard,  if  he  is  wise,  he 
will  rush  to  the  nearest  feed  store  and 
stock  up  on  their  favorite  seeds.  In 
a few  days  he  might  be  delighted  to 
find  five  or  six  of  these  birds  in  his 
yard  and  by  the  next  week  his  feed- 
ing station  might  be  loaded  with 
them. 

Grosbeaks  are  also  fond  of  bathing 
and  do  so  even  in  winter.  Like  several 
other  birds,  they  also  drink  sap  of 
maple  trees  whenever  they  can  find  it. 

From  the  abundance  of  grosbeaks 
last  winter,  the  birds  and  Pennsyl- 
vania seem  to  agree  with  each  other- 
no  matter  what  the  attraction.  As 
long  as  residents  keep  buying  sun- 
flower seeds  and  putting  them  on 
backyard  feeders,  Pennsylvania  is 
promised  visitors  from  the  north  every 
winter. 
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Principles  of  Game  Management 


Hunting  Regulations 

By  John  Madson  and  Ed  Kozicky 
Conservation  Department— Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 


FOR  as  long  as  men  have  hunted 
in  North  America,  wildlife  has  be- 
longed to  the  people. 

And  since  wildlife  belongs  to  all, 
hunting  is  controlled  through  public 
agencies  charged  with  managing  this 
wildlife  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  welfare  of  most  game  birds  and 
mammals  hinges  on  complete  pro- 
tection during  the  nesting  or  breeding 
seasons,  and  on  a limited  harvest  of 
the  annual  game  crop  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  Wildlife  is  always  bene- 
fited by  good  hunting  laws,  efficient 
enforcement  of  those  laws  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  laws  by  the  public 
and  its  courts. 

Most  modern  hunting  regulations 


are  based  on  “biological  balance.” 
This  exists  when  all  losses  to  a game 
population  are  replaced  by  natural 
reproduction  or  artificial  stocking.  If 
hunting  is  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
annual  game  crop,  this  biological  bal- 
ance must  be  determined  by  con- 
tinuous inventories  of  game  supplies. 

Game  biologists  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  knowing  the  relative  abun- 
dance and  location  of  game,  and  this 
basic  information  is  valuable  to  the 
administrators  who  set  the  hunting 
seasons.  In  a year  of  bumper  game 
crops,  the  shooting  season  may  be  ex- 
tended and  limits  increased.  In  a poor 
year,  the  shooting  season  and  limits 
may  be  curtailed.  Since  wildlife  con- 


SNOWSHOE  HARE  HUNTING  has  almost  become  a holiday  tradition  in  Pennsylvania. 
These  hunters  have  harvested  part  of  a game  crop  owned  by  all  the  people.  Seasons 
and  bag  limits  are  set  by  a public  agency,  based  on  biological  balance. 


centrations  may  vary  greatly  within  a 
state,  biological  balance  may  best  be 
maintained  by  setting  several  hunting 
seasons  and  limits  for  a game  species. 
So  we  have  a flexible  system  of  long- 
season  and  short-season  zones,  “two 
deer  districts”  and  split  hunting  sea- 
sons. 

But  it  takes  time  for  biologists  to 
gather  and  process  game  population 
data,  and  the  administrator  may  not 
be  able  to  wait.  He  has  many  pres- 
sures: hunters  who  want  to  plan  vaca- 
tions, resort  owners  who  must  plan 
for  the  hunters,  the  job  of  drafting 
administrative  orders  and  an  early 
printing  deadline  so  that  the  new  reg- 
ulations are  available  to  the  public 
well  ahead  of  the  hunting  season. 

So  instead  of  setting  regulations  on 
the  basis  of  nesting  and  brood  inven- 
tories and  early  fall  game  supplies, 
the  administrator  may  be  forced  to  set 
seasons  based  only  on  winter  and 
spring  game  counts.  And  in  certain 


years— between  the  time  regulations 
are  made  and  the  hunting  season  is 
opened— the  game  crop  collapses.  Re- 
sult: a set  of  liberal  regulations,  a 
poor  hunting  season  and  an  angry 
public. 

The  wildlife  administrator  has  other 
problems  in  making  hunting  regula- 
tions. Because  of  local  hunting  tra- 
dition, it  may  be  impossible  to  set 
seasons  at  the  time  of  greatest  game 
abundance.  Hunters  may  balk  at  rab- 
bit hunting  before  the  first  snow,  even 
though  the  rabbit  crop  is  much  smaller 
later  in  the  year.  Farmers  balk  at  an 
early  pheasant  season  when  the  corn 
is  still  standing,  and  some  hunters  may 
complain  that  early-season  cover  is 
too  heavy.  And  yet,  biological  balance 
demands  a hunting  season  when  game 
is  most  abundant,  which  may  be  in 
late  summer! 

The  men  who  set  our  hunting  sea- 
sons and  limits  must  consider  many 
things,  yet  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 


GAME  POPULATIONS  DATA  includes  factual  information  on  the  age  and  sex  ratio. 
This  fall  Game  Commission  field  officers  took  special  classes  in  the  aging  of  deer.  Lincoln 
Lang,  shown  below,  of  the  Commission's  research  staff  shows  aging  techniques  to 
Northwest  Division  game  protectors. 


DEER  DATA  is  gathered  during  the  hunting  seasons  by  trained  field  men.  Measuring 
antler  beam  here  is  Steve  Liscinsky,  Division  of  Research,  and  Bob  Parlarrian,  Conser- 
vation Information  Assistant. 


that  good  hunting  regulations  must  al- 
ways attempt  to  provide  equal  hunt- 
ing opportunities  for  all.  They  must 
also  safeguard  an  adequate  breeding 
stock  of  game  by  harvesting  only  the 
annual  game  surplus.  If  hunting  lows 
don’t  give  all  hunters  an  even  break, 
or  if  they  sap  our  wildlife  “capital,” 
they  are  not  sound  laws.  However, 
game  laws  made  and  administered  by 
professionals  are  usually  sound  laws. 
Poor  game  laws  usually  result  when 
pressure  groups  or  private  interests 
promote  legislation  of  such  things  as 
sweeping  bounty  payment  programs, 
ill-advised  stocking  projects  or  pork- 
barrel  lake,  marsh  and  refuge  schemes. 


The  average  hunting  regulation  is 
restrictive,  as  opposed  to  the  rarer 
“bonus  regulation.”  Restrictive  regu- 
lations say  “Thou  shalt  not.”  The  more 
liberal  bonus  regulations  say:  “Thou 
may,  by  certain  methods  at  certain 
times.” 

Most  restrictive  regulations  stem 
from  the  past  when  some  American 
game  species  were  waning  and  na: 
tional  conservation  was  an  austerity 
program.  However,  many  of  our  most 
restrictive  laws  have  become  liberal- 
ized as  game  management  methods 
have  improved  and  as  some  game 
crops  have  flourished.  Deer  and  tur- 
key hunting  was  once  outlawed  in 
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many  states;  today  it  is  important  out- 
door recreation  in  those  same  areas. 

The  newer  “bonus  regulations”  pro- 
mote greater  game  harvest.  They  may 
extend  waterfowl  seasons  in  areas  of 
crop  depredation,  or  “two-deer”  sea- 
sons in  districts  where  herds  are  too 
large.  These  laws  may  be  temporary 
—set  during  times  when  game  popu- 
lations erupt  and  can  tolerate  an  in- 
creased harvest,  such  as  the  spring 
pheasant  hunting  in  the  early  1940’s. 
Or  they  may  become  permanent,  such 
as  “either  sex”  deer  laws  in  many 
states  that  once  had  only  “buck  laws.” 

A relatively  new  type  of  law— an 
outgrowth  of  modern  population  pres- 
sures — is  the  “incentive  law.”  Such 
law  attempts  to  stimulate  private  in- 
terest in  production  of  game  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  hunting  oppor- 
tunities. This  is  done  by  paying  the 

EFFICIENT  ENFORCEMENT  of  all  hunt- 
ing regulations  is  the  keystone  of  modern 
game  management.  This  illegal  buck  was 
killed  prior  to  the  1960  deer  seasons  and 
those  transporting  it  apprehended  by  Mer- 
cer County  Game  Protector  Art  Biondi. 


landowner  to  produce  game— the  only 
known  way  intensive  game  manage- 
ment can  be  conducted  on  expensive 
private  farmland. 

Incentive  regulations  may  be  tem- 
porary plans  that  provide  state  pay- 
ments to  landowners  who  permit  pub- 
lic hunting  on  their  property.  Or 
incentive  regulations  may  be  perma- 
nent. One  example  is  the  new  shooting 
preserve  laws  now  in  effect  in  41  states 
—laws  under  which  the  rearing,  stock- 
ing and  harvesting  of  game  birds  for 
profit  are  controlled  by  the  state. 
These  regulations  protect  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  the  shooting  pre- 
serve operators,  and  provide  a legal 
foundation  for  the  development  of 
hunting  opportunities  by  private  en- 
terprise with  a profit  motive.  They  also 
create  six-month  game  bird  seasons 
in  states  where  the  natural  game  sup- 
ply permits  only  short  bird  seasons  or 
none  at  all. 

Efficient  enforcement  of  all  hunting 
regulations  is  the  keystone  of  modern 
game  management.  Without  law  en- 
forcement our  game  management  pro- 
grams would  fail,  for  all  are  based  on 
state  control  of  breeding  stock  and 
surplus  game  crops. 

The  broad  enforcement  of  game 
laws  does  not  simply  include  arrest 
and  punishment,  but  also  public  edu- 
cation. Most  modern  game  admin- 
istrators agree  that  the  game  warden 
has  a dual  job.  He  is  a policeman  who 
specializes  in  public  relations.  The 
modern  game  warden  not  only  makes 
arrests,  but  works  with  schools,  sports- 
men’s clubs,  civic  and  church  groups, 
scouts  and  many  other  organizations. 

Most  game  wardens— even  the  salt- 
iest old-timers— welcome  the  chance  to 
meet  the  public  in  an  educational  or 
informational  way  rather  than  a strictly 
punitive  one.  An  officer’s  value  was 
once  based  only  on  the  number  of  his 
successful  “cases”;  today  his  value 
may  hinge  on  the  number  of  success- 
ful contacts  with  school  children.  The 
best  modern  game  warden  is  less  an 
enforcer,  and  more  a teacher. 
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Holiday  Hunts  and  Grouse  Feathers 
Bring  Back  Happy  Memories... 

Empty  Shells 

(Fourth  of  a Series) 


By  George  Bird  Evans 
Illustrated  by  the  Author 


THIS  was  my  38th  birthday  and  as 
if  it  were  a special  gift,  yesterday’s 
storm  passed  over  and  this  morning 
the  “high”  we  were  dreaming  about 
moved  in.  It  was  Thursday,  December 
28,  1944.  Looking  out  into  a clear  blue 
sky  and  sunshine  on  the  frozen  snow 
there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  what 
we  were  going  to  do.  After  a good 
Virginia  breakfast  of  fried  apples,  corn 
bread  and  sausage  we  drove  back  to 
the  country  we  hunted  yesterday. 

The  snow  had  a crust  of  glaring  ice 
that  supported  our  weight  and  we 
shuffled  awkwardly,  digging  our  heels 
in  to  stay  upright.  We  were  sidling 
along  a hill  when  I suddenly  saw,  be- 
low me,  a covey  of  quail  run  from 


under  a laurel  bush,  fan  out  on  the 
snow  and  up  they  went.  I,  of  course, 
didn’t  shoot  but  turned  to  Kay  to  re- 
mark that  any  grouse  we  might  flush 
after  this  could  well  be  mistaken  for 
a quail  until  too  late  to  try  for  it.  I 
had  just  begun  to  speak  when  a single 
straggler  rose  from  the  location  of 
the  covey  flush.  Something  about  it 
whipped  me  into  action  as  the  grouse 
quartered,  crossing  left,  and  I swung 
through  and  fired,  losing  sight  of  the 
bird  after  the  trigger-pull. 

I heard  Kay’s  cry:  “I  saw  it  fall!” 
and  ran,  slipping,  down  the  icy  slope. 
The  grouse  lay,  tail  fan  spread,  its 
wings  slowing  to  ever-shorter  beats. 
A fallen  grouse  on  snow  is  beautiful, 
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poignant  as  it  may  be.  And  this  one 
with  its  barred  breast  and  red  stain  be- 
side the  head  was,  coming  as  it  had 
in  that  unbelievable  chance  among  the 
quail,  something  beyond  asking. 

We  moved  one  more  grouse  with- 
out a shot  and  the  footing  was  terrific, 
each  hillside  slick  as  a ski  run.  There 
was  good  air,  sunshine,  and  one  mag- 
nificent view  across  snowy  lowlands 
to  big  North  Mountain,  white  with 
ice.  It  was  a most  gratifying  birthday, 
made  memorable  by  a grouse.  But  if 
I dwell  on  other  things  it  is  because, 
like  old  Blue  whom  I miss  so  much, 
they  all  go  to  make  shooting  a bird 
a wonderful  experience. 

After  lunch  over  a campfire  we  re- 
turned to  the  car  and  drove  back  to 
Washington  and  a uniform. 

Tuesday,  10  November,  ’59 

Five  days  at  the  start  of  the  season 
closed  up  in  the  house  with  a cold. 
Today  was  a beneficence:  weather 
clear,  temperature  50  degrees.  In  the 
valley  at  the  power  line  crossing,  a 
flock  of  cedar  waxwings  hovered  in 
the  stiff  wind  like  a school  of  trout 
headed  upstream. 

Kay  and  I were  using  Ruff  and  his 
daughter,  Dixie,  who  is  doing  beauti- 
fully her  second  season.  The  grouse 
today  seemed  to  be  evenly  distributed 
as  singles— moving  about.  Dixie  was 
reaching  out  in  a lovely  pattern  of 
ground  work,  while  Ruff  operated 


close  in  what  many  would  call  ideal 
grouse  dog  range.  Yet  in  spite  of  his 
physical  limitations,  when  a bird  is 
pointed  as  likely  as  not  it’s  the  old 
boy  who  has  it. 

He  had  swung  off  the  path  now, 
moving  up  a bank  and  freezing.  Dixie 
came  in  and  stopped,  graceful  and 
slight— youth  honoring  age.  We  heard 
the  bird  go  before  I could  walk  in. 

On  our  return  along  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  ridge  I saw  Dixie  stretched 
out  well  ahead,  a white  lightly  speck- 
led wraith.  I gave  a soft  whistle  to 
let  her  know  I saw  ( also  alerting  Kay 
for  a possible  move  of  the  point)  and 
while  Dixie  held  nicely,  I hurried  up. 
The  grouse  flushed,  quartering  over 
her  for  the  cover  along  Laurel  Creek. 
It  was  distant  but  the  shot  stopped 
the  bird  in  a fluttering  vertical  fall. 
Dixie  made  the  find  and  retrieve— an 
adult  cock  (always  a thrill)  with  the 
most  distinctly  interrupted  tail  band 
I can  remember. 

Years  ago,  when  I was  much 
younger  and  knew  a lot  more,  I re- 
member showing  a grouse  I had  shot 
to  a mountain  man.  He  stood  in  the 
November  sunshine  outside  his  log 
house  and  turned  the  large  bird  over 
in  his  hands,  touching  the  prominent 
ruffs  stirred  by  the  breeze. 
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“A  rooster,”  he  pronounced. 

“According  to  what  I’ve  read,”  I 
said,  “the  hens  and  cocks  look  so  much 
alike  the  only  certain  way  to  tell  is  to 
dissect  them.  The  large  birds  are 
adults,  the  small  ones  yearlings.”  I 
knew  he  didn’t  believe  me. 

After  two  and  a half  decades  and 
records  on  several  hundred  grouse 
from  three  states  (verified  as  to  sex 
when  we  dressed  them)  I find  myself 
doing  exactly  what  the  mountain  man 
did— judging  the  sex  by  the  size  of 
the  bird,  the  prominence  of  the  ruffs 
and  certain  markings.  I believe  I can 
distinguish  hens  and  cocks  100%  cor- 
rectly. 

The  hens  are  invariably  smaller 
birds  with  ruffs  much  less  distinct. 
And  where  the  cock  has  a clearly  de- 
fined “collar”  of  dark  across  the  throat 
shading  to  golden  or  tan  toward  the 
breast,  the  hen  has  no  distinct  collar 
(rare  individuals  tend  toward  it)  and 
the  coloring  on  the  upper  breast  is 
reddish  brown  rather  than  gold  or 
tan.  I have  kept  a center  tail  feather, 
unless  missing,  from  every  bird  I have 
shot  since  1932  (tail  bands  are  solid, 
interrupted,  or  semi-interrupted). 
While  I cannot  remember  a hen  with 
a solid  tail  band,  approximately  only 
two-thirds  of  the  cocks  have  solid 
bands  (the  ratio  is  about  the  same  in 
both  adult  and  yearling  cocks). 

You  can  easily  learn  to  distinguish 
the  sexes.  Then  check  yourself  by  ob- 
serving the  reproductive  organs  when 
the  bird  is  dressed.  In  the  males  the 
gonads  appear  as  two  gray,  oversize 
grains  of  barley  well  up  under  the 
backbone.  The  hens  have  a cluster  of 
ova  like  fish  roe,  the  more  prominent 
masses  indicating,  I think,  an  adult 
hen. 

Determining  a grouse’s  yearling  or 
adult  status  by  the  first  two  primaries 
is  beyond  me.  The  sheath  on  the 
quills,  indicating  newly  grown  feath- 
ers (an  adult)  is  difficult  to  find— 
sometimes  present  on  one  wing  and 
missing  from  the  other.  And  the 
“pointed”  vs.  “blunt”  tips  of  these  pri- 


I 

maries  is  a fine  distinction,  appearing 
to  me  as  only  slightly  different.  Some 
of  the  largest  birds  with  longest  tail 
feathers  have  had  pointed  tips  on  the 
first  two  primaries. 

The  bursa  Fabricii,  a small  cloacal 
sac  present  only  in  yearlings,  is  ac- 
curate indication  but  difficult  for  me 
to  find,  especially  if  the  bird  has  been 
hard  hit.  I have  located  it  often 
enough  to  verify  that  the  length  of  the 
center  tail  feather  (extracted  and  in- 
cluding quill)  is  a gauge  as  to  adult 
or  yearling  status,  especially  in  cocks: 
6/4"  over-all,  or  longer  is  an  adult; 
shorter  than  that  is  a yearling.  The 
hens  show  much  less  variation  in 
length  of  these  feathers.  A hen  with  a 
6"  feather  is  most  likely  to  be  an  adult 
but  I have  been  unable  to  see  a clear 
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distinction  between  yearling  and  adult 
hens  in  the  shorter  length  range. 

Tuesday,  29  December,  ’59 

We  reached  a dense  covert  that  had 
given  me  birds  in  other  years  and, 
straddling  the  rusty  barbed  wire,  we 
pushed  in.  It  was  not  a point— I was 
beyond  asking  that— but  I heard  the 
grouse  flush  and  waited.  Its  silhouette, 
an  overhead  left-crossing  shot  against 
the  darkening  sky,  folded  at  my  shot 
(why  do  you  sometimes  do  it  exactly 
this  way  and  miss  them?)  and  spiraled 
into  a clump  of  rhododendron  trailed 
by  a float  of  feathers.  I wanted  Ruff 
to  get  the  retrieve  but  Feathers  made 
his  own  decision.  Within  seconds  he 
had  delivered  the  bird  to  hand  and 
gone  on,  too  impatient  to  wait  for  a 
commending  pat. 

With  Ruff’s  limited  vision  at  nearly 
13  I try  to  give  him  every  possible 
pleasure  so  I let  him  carry  the  grouse 
in  a circle  around  me.  Before  he  could 
(or  would)  come  in  and  sit  to  deliver 
in  style,  I heard  Feathers  barking 
deeper  in  the  thicket. 

Feathers  had  stopped  barking  and 
when  I came  to  him  he  was  worrying 
a large  shape  that  appeared  to  drag 
him  down  over  a low  bank.  It  was  a 
medium-sized  doe  on  her  knees  with 
Feathers  pulling  out  mouthfuls  of 
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white  hair  in  an  effort  to  hold  her. 
( He  will  not  chase  a deer  but  I think 
the  recent  shot  and  grouse  retrieve 
gave  him  some  confused  notion  he 
must  obtain  this  big  piece  of  strong- 
smelling game  for  me.) 

I got  him  off  and  saw  that  the  doe, 
lying  now  on  her  side  and  breathing 
hard,  had  a broken  left  leg  dangling 
and  doubled  wrong-way  on  itself.  She 
lay  helplessly  watching  me— how  can 
I say  whether  she  felt  pain?  Kay  came 
at  my  call,  followed  by  Ruff  still 
carrying  my  grouse.  The  doe  let  me 
touch  her,  even  stroke  her  head  while 
those  eyes  stayed  on  me  asking  why? 

We  left  her  lying  there  in  the  in- 
creasing darkness  with  the  snow  be- 
ginning to  fall  again.  To  be  able  to 
help.  I know  some  men  would  have 
delivered  the  coup  de  grace.  I didn’t 
have  the  guts.  You  occasionally  hear 
of  a deer  surviving  on  three  legs.  This 
was  probably  the  work  of  some  trig- 
ger-happy small  game  hunter.  But  it 
conjures  up  similar  situations  during 
the  legal  deer  season.  I’m  not  a deer 
hunter  but  can  I cast  blame?  remem- 
bering birds  brought  in  with  their 
heads  still  up  and  a broken  wing.  With 
a good  retrieving  dog  out  there  I am 
not  likely  to  leave  a cripple.  But  there 
is  the  rare  one  that,  wing  broken, 
escapes  into  a rock  crevice.  And  the 
birds,  crippled  but  alive,  that  my  dogs 
find  and  retrieve  to  me  every  season- 
birds  shot  at  and  lost  perhaps  days 
before  by  other  hunters  evidently 
without  dogs. 

These  things,  together  with  a love 
for  the  game  we  pursue,  pose  a ques- 
tion: What  right  do  we  have  to  do  this 
to  wildlife?  I rationalize  by  saying 
perhaps  the  broken  leg  was  from  a 
fence  or  a leap  into  the  path  of  a car; 
the  shattered  wing  from  headlong 
flight  against  a tree.  But  I am  not  con- 
vinced. And  yet,  I consider  the  empty 
spot  in  my  life  if  I were  to  give  up 
gunning.  But  I wish  every  bird  could 
be  centered  to  make  it  quick,  just  as 
I would  ask  it  for  myself.  The  End 
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Game  Commission  Business ... 

Timber  and  Wildlife 

By  Samuel  J.  Kern 


ET  out  of  the  timber  business!” 

\J  This  is  the  advice  often  offered 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion by  some  sportsmen.  It  is  pre- 
sented in  all  sincerity  and  generally 
by  individuals  who  think  that  this  is 
the  only  way  to  provide  for  an  abun- 
dance of  game.  These  people,  usually, 
have  given  the  subject  serious  but 
misdirected  or  incomplete  thought  and 
unfortunately,  they  seldom  have  con- 
sidered all  the  facts.  Therefore,  let  us 
consider  these  facts  as  well  as  the 
results  of  different  methods  of  forest 
land  treatment  for  wildlife  habitat 
improvement. 

The  Game  Commission  owns  about 
940,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands, 

SAM  KERN  is  Supervisor,  Food  and  Cover 
Section,  Division  of  Land  Management,  Penn- 
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which  is  more  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
type  of  management  on  these  areas 
affects  interested  groups  including  the 
hunting  fraternity.  Those  affected  in- 
clude labor,  industry,  farmers,  water 
consumers,  individuals  who  like  to 
spend  an  afternoon  in  the  woods,  those 
who  never  owned  a gun  but  enjoy 
seeing  wildlife,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  In  short,  every 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  is  af- 
fected by  the  types  of  forest  manage- 
ment adopted  by  the  Commission  for 
Game  Lands. 

Because  Game  Lands  are  purchased 
with  funds  derived  primarily  from  the 
sale  of  hunting  licenses,  many  indi- 
viduals believe  that  such  game  lands 
should  be  used  solely  for  the  produc- 
tion of  game.  While  the  Commission’s 
first  obligation  is  to  the  sportsmen  and 
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Game  Lands  are  fundamentally  for 
the  production  of  game  and  public 
hunting,  public  lands,  regardless  of 
origin,  must  be  used  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  everyone.  Certainly  wildlife 
will  not  be  neglected  on  these  lands, 
but  management  will  be  designed  for 
optimum  wildlife  conditions  along 
with  benefits  to  forest  growth  and 
other  interests.  A wasteful  forest  man- 
agement policy  is  seldom  the  most 
productive  for  wildlife,  especially 
when  viewed  on  the  basis  of  sustained 
yields  of  desired  wildlife  species. 

Proper  land  use  in  any  undertaking 
requires  land  classification.  Poor  soil 
produces  much  less  than  soil  of  good 
quality.  Shallow,  rocky,  mountain-top 
soil  produces  poor  types  of  vegetation 
and  fewer  trees  per  acre.  Heavy  cut- 
ting on  the  poorer  sites  reduces  them 
to  wildlife  deserts  because  they  do 
not  have  the  fertility  to  revegetate 
quickly.  They  may  remain  in  an  un- 


productive condition  for  a lengthy 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  retained 
in  an  uncut  condition  or  treated  to 
release  the  more  desirable  species, 
such  forest  growth  provides  some  mast 
and  some  cover  for  game. 

On  the  better  sites  such  as  the  lower 
slopes  and  valley  floors,  the  rate  of 
plant  growth  increases  as  well  as  the 
number  of  trees  per  acre.  Far  less 
time  elapses  for  the  land  to  change 
from  a cleared  condition  to  one  where 
satisfactory  vegetative  cover  exists.  It 
is  on  such  sites  that  the  forest  man- 
ager can  best  help  the  wildlife  man- 
ager. 

Management  techniques  suggested 
vary  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
The  “Get  out  of  the  Timber  Business” 
extremist  advocates  cutting— slash  and 
cut  until  few  or  no  trees  are  left  stand- 
ing. At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  in- 
dividual who  is  against  cutting  any- 
thing. Neither  of  these  extremes  serves 


CONTROLLED,  SYSTEMATIC  CUTTING  can  release  and  favor  those  tree  and  shrub 
species  that  are  most  beneficial  to  wildlife.  Careful  forest  management  can  correct  the 
barren  deserts  of  forest  floors  which  provide  no  habitat  for  deer,  grouse  and  rabbits. 


PRINCIPAL  OBJECTIVE  of  sound  forest  management  and  a planned  harvest  of  wood 
products  is  a mixed,  all-age  stand  such  as  this  forest  of  mixed  hardwoods.  Species  in- 
clude tulip-poplar,  various  oaks,  birches,  sycamore  and  maples. 


the  interests  of  everyone  to  the  best 
advantage.  There  may  be  temporary 
improvement  of  food  and  cover  con- 
ditions for  some  game  species  from 
the  cut  and  slash  operation  but  no 
long-range  benefits,  and  watershed 
conditions  may  be  impaired. 

There  is  a constant  life  and  death 
struggle  for  survival  being  waged 
among  the  various  plants  or  trees  on 
any  site.  Growth  of  desirable  species 
may  be  suppressed,  fruit  production 
diminished,  and  frequently  the  less 
desirable  tree  species  win  the  battle. 
Controlled  and  systematic  cutting  can 
improve  these  conditions  by  releasing 
and  favoring  those  tree  and  shrub 
species  that  are  of  most  benefit  to 
wildlife. 

The  recommended  methods  accept- 
able to  most  interests  for  obtaining 
the  desired  results  are  known  as  thin- 
nings, improvement  cuttings,  or  selec- 
tion cuttings.  Whatever  they  are  called, 
they  must  be  designed  to  produce 
acorns,  cherries,  beechnuts  and  other 
seeds  as  well  as  seedlings  and  sprouts 
for  game  food  and  cover  and  re- 
generation of  forest  growth.  The  re- 
sult is  continuous  favorable  conditions 


for  wildlife  and  not  alternating  periods 
of  feast  and  famine. 

Wholesale  harvesting  of  our  forests 
and  the  following  destruction  by  fire 
during  earlier  years  left  thousands  of 
acres  of  forest  in  an  even-aged  condi- 
tion. Additional  destruction  of  repro- 
duction by  large  deer  herds  left  the 
forest  floor  a barren  desert.  Carefully 
detailed  forest  management  is  the 
treatment  that  will  best  correct  this 
condition. 

The  sale  of  pulpwood  and  sawlogs 
can  return  these  forests  to  the  uneven- 
aged  forests  which  are  desirable  for 
wildlife.  Managed  sales  of  pulpwood 
and  sawlogs  can  also  remove  the  un- 
desirable species. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the 
Game  Commission  should  get  out  of 
the  timber  business  but  rather  how 
can  this  business  be  best  used  to  ob- 
tain desired  results  in  wildlife  habitat 
development  and  management?  How 
can  forest  products  be  used  as  an  in- 
centive and  a means  for  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Game  Lands,  and 
thereby  insure  a continuous  flow  of 
all  species  of  wildlife  for  this  and  fol- 
lowing generations? 
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There's  More  to  Hunting 
Than  Pounds  of  Meat. . . 

Did  You  Get  Your  Share? 

By  John  R.  Helter 


PRESS,  radio  and  television  writers 
are  proclaiming  the  past  ten  years 
as  the  “Fabulous  Fifties.”  According 
to  Mr.  Webster,  the  much  overworked 
word  “fabulous”  means  “based  on 
fables,  or  unbelievable.” 

As  sportsmen,  or  as  those  interested 
in  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife,  let’s  take  a 
look  back  over  the  past  decade.  Maybe 
there  are  a few  things  “bordering  on 
fantasy  or  almost  unbelievable.” 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, 33rd  in  area  with  45,333  square 
miles,  3rd  in  population  with  over  ten 
million  people,  and  second  to  no  state 
in  the  Union  with  her  network  of 
highways,  still  ranks  as  one  of  the 
top  states  in  the  eyes  of  the  hunter 
and  fisherman. 

Yes,  in  this  densely  populated  state 
enough  wild  game  fell  to  the  bow, 
shotgun  or  rifle  in  the  last  ten  years 
so  that,  equally  distributed,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  could  have 
eaten  10  pounds  of  meat. 

This  takes  into  consideration  only 
the  deer,  bear,  rabbits,  squirrels  and 
ringneck  pheasants  that  were  tucked 
into  the  hunters’  game  bags.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  most-sought-after  game, 
over  10,000,000  snowshoe  hares,  rac- 
coons, woodchucks,  quail,  ruffed 
grouse,  wild  turkeys,  woodcock,  doves, 
ducks  and  other  waterfowl  graced  the 
tables  of  Pennsylvania’s  army  of  hunt- 
ers. These  figures  would  add  another 
pound  of  meat  for  every  person  in 
the  state. 

Not  much,  you  say?  Well,  let  me  ask 
you,  friend,  did  you  get  your  share? 

Remember,  only  about  a million  of 
us  purchase  a hunting  license  and 
participate  in  this  harvest.  This  means 
your  share  is  110  pounds  of  meat. 
Then,  too,  there  are  a lot  of  fellows 
just  like  me.  It  seems  my  rifle  barrel 
is  bent,  my  scope  is  out  of  line,  the 
shells  I’ve  been  buying  aren’t  loaded 
with  shot  and  if  that  darn  dog  hadn’t 
been  in  my  way  I’d  have  gotten  the 
rabbit. 

Soooo,  some  of  you  fellows  shot 
way  over  your  share. 

But  that’s  all  right,  let’s  just  call  me 
“Mr.  Average  Nimrod.”  I’m  the  guy 
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that  has  to  work  five  days  a week.  I 
get  the  first  day  of  small  game  sea- 
son off,  and  if  work  isn’t  too  pushing, 
I may  get  a day  or  two  off  for  deer. 
That’s  my  hunting  for  the  year. 

Complaining?  Absolutely  not!  A 
long  time  back  I found  I wasn’t  a 
crack  shot.  Nor  was  I financially  able 
to  hunt  as  much  as  I like  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  opportunities 
provided  by  this  state’s  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  wildlife. 

But  I’ve  had  MY  SHARE  in  these 
Fabulous  ’50’s.  How  much  do  I count 
as  my  share  and  how  did  I get  it?  I’ll 
let  you  in  on  my  secret. 

Some  years  ago,  I sat  in  an  out- 
board motorboat  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  below  Port  Deposit,  Md.  With 
me  was  a young  fellow  who  had  only 
that  summer  started  fishing. 

We  were  trolling  for  white  shad, 
probably  one  of  the  “most”  game  fishes 
that  swim.  My  partner  had  never 
taken  a fish  larger  than  a 15-inch 
sucker  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  I 
was  the  one  that  had  to  catch  the 
first  two  shad. 

As  we  rounded  the  island,  my 
buddy  yelled,  “Hold  it,  I’m  fast  to  the 
bottom.” 

This  being  one  of  the  hazards  of 
fishing  the  area,  I cut  the  motor  and 
looked  back.  A shad  leaped  high  out 
of  the  water.  My  partner  got  quite 
excited.  “Hurry  up,  get  my  line  loose, 
there’s  one  out  there,”  he  yelled. 

“That  fish  is  on  the  end  of  your  line, 
reel  him  in,”  I told  him. 

The  next  five  or  seven  minutes  I’ll 
never  forget. 

He  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  nothing 
I said  could  make  him  sit  down.  He 
straddled  the  seat  and  his  legs  were 
shaking  so  much  that  he  rocked  the 
boat.  He  had  a cigarette  in  his  mouth 
that  he  smoked  until  it  burned  his 
lips.  Every  time  the  fish  made  a run 
and  the  reel  sang,  his  hands  would 
shake  and  I was  sure  he  was  going 
overboard  after  it. 

When  I netted  the  fish,  he  threw 
his  rod  and  reel  down  into  the  bottom 


of  the  boat  and  said  “That’s  enough 
of  that,  I’m  never  going  through  that 
again.” 

I laughed  till  the  tears  came  and  I 
started  to  think.  Man,  look  what  you’re 
missing.  You  never  had  this  much 
fun  with  any  fish  you  ever  caught,  no 
nor  with  any  rabbit,  pheasant  or  deer 
that  fell  to  your  gun. 

I began  to  think  back  to  the  first 
rabbit  I killed.  My  brother-in-law  had 
taken  me  under  his  wing  and  taught 
me  safe  gun  handling  and  how  to 
hunt. 

The  day  I made  my  first  kill  and 
we  came  home,  he  was  as  proud  as  I. 
In  kind  of  a disgusted  voice,  he  told 
everyone  how  lucky  I was  and  how  I 
got  the  only  game  we  saw.  But,  I re- 
member his  eyes  twinkled  and  he 
couldn’t  keep  the  pride  out  of  his 
voice. 

The  first  fellow  to  introduce  me  to 
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hunting  with  a beagle  shock  dog  re- 
acted much  the  same  way. 

The  dog  stopped  at  a shock,  howled 
and  my  hunting  partner  instructed  me 
there  was  one  in  there  and  ll.  -j,ct 
ready.  I didn’t  and  that  first  rabbit 
got  away.  The  second  one  fell  to  my 
gun  and  I never  did  tire  in  telling 
other  people  just  how  smart  that  dog 
was.  Every  time  I related  the  story, 
the  dog’s  owner  would  smile  and  you 
could  almost  see  him  remembering 
the  day. 

Yes  sir,  that’s  when  I starting  get- 
ting MY  SHARE. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  I’ve  had 
beagles  and  bird  dogs,  done  a little 
fishing,  hunted  bear,  turkey,  deer  and 
most  everything  else  Pennsylvania  had 
to  offer.  Every  one  of  these  ten  years 
I have  made  it  a practice  to  introduce 
someone  to  a new  phase  of  our  out- 
door pastimes. 

If  someone  told  me  he  never  hunted 
with  a beagle  or  bird  dog  or  never 
shot  at  a grouse  or  maybe  never 
caught  a bass  or  shad,  I made  a men- 


tal note  to  invite  him  on  a trip  that 
year. 

Most  of  them  never  realized  I was 
really  being  selfish  and  took  them 
along  just  for  my  own  benefit.  Yes 
sir,  I was  out  to  get  MY  SHARE! 

I’m  really  looking  forward  to  the 
next  ten  years.  I have  a twelve-year 
old  son  and  another  that’s  pushing 
seven,  and  if  that  doesn’t  make  the 
next  decade  better  than  the  last,  I’m 
sure  I can  round  up  a couple  of  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  who  missed  out  on 
some  part  of  outdoor  life,  to  fill  in. 

So  don’t  try  to  keep  count  of  the 
pieces  of  game  you  kill  in  the  next 
ten  years.  Rut  I defy  you  to  forget  the 
look  on  the  face  of  a friend,  after  he 
made  his  first  kill  or  catch,  where  you 
were  partly  responsible. 

It’s  really  quite  simple  and  I’d  al- 
most guarantee  it  will  work  for  you 
as  it  does  for  me. 

If  you  didn’t  get  YOUR  SHARE 
out  of  the  “Fabulous  ’50’s,”  better 
make  plans  to  increase  your  take  in 
the  “Super  ’60’s.” 


BIGGEST  SHARE  of  hunting  is  the  companionship  of  a son  or  friend.  This  dad-lad  com- 
bination, Byron  Nettrour  and  Byron,  Jr.,  have  enjoyed  a day's  hunt  at  the  Seeley  Farm, 
Crawford  County. 


Bear  Business 

PIKE  COUNTY  - Early  on  the 
morning  of  October  6,  a black  bear 
wandered  into  the  center  of  Milford 
and  after  upsetting  garbage  cans  and 
setting  several  dogs  to  barking  de- 
cided to  take  refuge  for  the  day  in  a 
large  basswood  tree  just  one  block  off 
the  main  street  which  is  also  busy 
Routes  6 and  209. 

Milford,  which  usually  goes  into 
hibernation'  after  Labor  Day,  was  once 
again  a busy  town  with  people  com- 
ing from  neighboring  towns  to  see 
one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Pike  County. 
At  first  the  bear  appeared  a little  ner- 
vous but  soon  settled  down  to  draping 
himself  over  a limb  and  at  times  ap- 
peared to  be  enjoying  himself.  Local 
Police,  Deputy  Game  Protectors  and 
myself  kept  the  audience  at  a safe 
distance,  not  to  protect  them  but  to 
prevent  them  from  molesting  the  bear. 
At  about  9:30  p.m.,  after  all  the 
people  had  left,  Mr.  Bruin  decided  to 
come  down  and  when  last  seen  was  a 
black  streak  heading  east  out  of  town. 

The  toll  collectors  on  the  Delaware 
River  Joint  Toll  Bridge,  between  Mil- 
ford and  New  Jersey,  had  a treat  one 
morning  about  6:00  o’clock  when  a 
large  black  bear  crossed  the  bridge 
from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Jersey.  At 
the  time  there  was  not  any  automobile 
traffic.  P.S.  They  didn’t  collect  any 
toll  either.— District  Game  Protector 
Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr.,  Matamoras. 

Fallout  Shelter 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - Sam  Bru- 
baker who  is  a farm-game  project 
cooperator  and  lives  in  McAlisterville, 
R.  D.,  related  the  following  to  me.  Mr. 
Brubaker  was  driving  his  tractor  near 
a fence  row  near  the  game  refuge. 
He  observed  a large  goshawk  on  a 


snag  nearby  and  as  he  approached 
the  hawk  made  a swoop  near  the 
fence  row  and  several  ringnecks  scat- 
tered in  alarm.  One  wise  old  cock 
bird  ran  directly  under  the  tractor  and 
proceeded  to  squat  there  until  the 
hawk  flew  away.  Mr.  Brubaker  looked 
straight  down  on  the  bird  that  re- 
mained there  several  minutes,  then  it 
calmly  and  apparently  unconcerned 
walked  back  to  the  protection  of  the 
fence.— District  Game  Protector  Rob- 
ert P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 

Three’s  a Crowd 
LEBANON  COUNTY -While  re- 
leasing turkeys  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  211  early  in  October,  I came  upon 
two  archers  having  a mid-afternoon 
lunch,  which  they  were  sharing  with 
a wild  hen  turkey,  who  was  standing 
nearby.  One  of  them  told  me  that  the 
turkey  had  been  following  him  since 
earlier  in  the  day,  standing  when  he 
stood,  and  walking  when  he  walked. 
I released  two  turkeys  and  as  they 
flew  from  the  truck  the  other  turkey 
took  off  and  joined  them.  Since  then 
I have  had  no  reports  of  turkeys  as- 
sisting archers  to  hunt  deer.— District 
Game  Protector  Perry  A.  Hilbert, 
Cleona. 
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Always  a First  Time 

ELK  COUNTY -This  interesting 
experience  was  related  to  me  by  Rich- 
ard Rhines,  Ridgway,  Pa.  “I  have 
always  been  interested  in  wildlife,  and 
have  hunted  from  the  time  I was  old 
enough  to  carry  a gun,  but  somehow 
I had  never  experienced  any  of  the 
unusual  situations  that  are  related 
from  time  to  time  in  the  ‘Field  Notes’ 
of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
NEWS. 

“My  luck  turned  on  September  27, 
1960,  as  my  father,  George  Rhines, 
and  I were  traveling  on  Route  219 
south  toward  DuBois.  We  observed 
three  ringneck  pheasants  on  the  far 
berm  of  the  highway.  I parked  off  the 
highway  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
car,  supposing  that  they  would  fly, 
but  they  allowed  me  to  approach  to 
within  three  or  four  feet,  at  which 
time  I clapped  my  hands  to  make 
them  fly.  There  were  two  cock  birds 
and  a hen.  One  cock  flew  out  of  sight 
and  the  hen  flew  just  off  the  road,  the 
other  cock  stayed  to  do  battle  with 
me  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I had 
to  flag  down  a large  tractor  trailer 
truck  and  another  truck  to  protect  the 
bird  which  meanwhile  started  to  at- 
tack me  time  after  time.  After  receiv- 
ing considerable  wing  beating,  I did 
manage  to  get  it  herded  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road  to  clear  traffic,  and 
when  I returned  to  the  car  it  followed 
me  belligerently  to  the  middle  of  the 
road.  As  I pulled  away,  it  ran  parallel 
to  the  car  for  approximately  100  feet 
along  the  highway.”— District  Game 
Protector  Leo  E.  Milford,  Portland 
Mills. 


Ghost  With  Feathers 
FRANKLIN  COUNTY-An  unusual 
prize  was  bagged  in  Franklin  County 
on  the  opening  day  of  small  game 
season  when  Jack  Diamond  of  320 
Coldbrook  Avenue,  Chambersburg, 
came  up  beside  his  pointer  as  it  was 
pointing  at  a pile  of  brush  with  what 
looked  like  a white  can  or  jug.  But  he 
got  quite  a surprise  when  the  white 
object  took  the  form  of  an  albino 
cockbird.  As  it  took  off  Mr.  Diamond 
recognized  the  bird  as  a rooster  by 
red  waddles  on  the  side  of  the  head 
and  bagged  it  as  the  bird  broke  cover. 
— District  Game  Protector  Edward 
Clark,  Chambersburg. 

Down  But  Not  Out 
CLARION  COUNTY  - While  on 
patrol  with  Deputy  Don  Smith  in  the 
Hartstown  marsh  area  on  the  first  day 
of  waterfowl  season  this  year,  an  un- 
usual “once  in  a million”  event  took 
place.  Don  and  I were  in  the  process 
of  checking  “bag  limits”  and  duck 
bands.  One  hunter  stated  that  he  had 
three  ducks  in  his  coat.  Upon  remov- 
ing them  from  his  coat,  he  found  one 
of  them  to  be  very  much  alive.  In  fact 
it  was  so  much  alive  that  it  twisted 
from  his  hand  and  flew  to  the  water 
a short  distance  away.  Another  hunter 
at  the  water’s  edge,  unaware  of  what 
had  taken  place  behind  him,  shot  the 
mallard  to  make  his  limit  of  three.— 
District  Game  Protector  Leo  Badger, 
Knox. 
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Anti-Aircraft 

YORK  COUNTY  — Deputy  Game 
Protector  Homer  Silar,  while  checking 
a duck  hunter  along  a popular  duck 
stream,  was  told  he  had  one  shell  left 
from  a total  of  three  boxes.  At  this 
time  he  had  two  ducks  in  his  bag,  and 
just  as  the  interview  was  completed 
he  completed  the  limit  with  that  re- 
maining shell.  Most  hunters  agreed 
duck  hunting  along  the  stream  was 
lots  of  fun,  but  rather  expensive  am- 
munition-wise. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Daniel  Fackler,  Windsor. 

Believe  in  Signs 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - The 
urge  to  reproduce  one’s  kind  burns 
very  strong  in  all  of  the  earthly  crea- 
tures. However,  a wild  turkey  found 
on  a nest  near  Rough  and  Ready  was 
carrying  things  a bit  too  far.  In  the 
middle  of  October,  when  the  rest  of 
the  turkeys  had  raised  their  broods, 
this  one  was  found  sitting  on  a nest  of 
nine  eggs.  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
Spancake  and  Wiest,  members  of  the 
Food  and  Cover  Corps,  found  the 
nest,  behind  a post,  about  six  feet 
from  a highway.  Apparently  previous 
attempts  to  nest  had  failed  for  one 
reason  or  another  and  she  had  found 
one  place  where  she  could  nest  in 
peace.  On  top  of  the  post  was  a sign 
-SAFETY  ZONE.  - District  Game 
Protector  Lowell  E.  Bittner,  Tremont. 

Foxy  Old  Lady 

MERCER  COUNTY-This  past  Oc- 
tober I was  asked  to  stop  at  a farm- 
house and  probate  a fox.  The  interest- 
ing part  is  that  a lady  82  years  old 
was  the  one  that  had  trapped  and 
killed  it.  She  set  traps  around  her  gar- 
den to  catch  woodchucks  that  were 
helping  themselves  to  the  plants  and 
caught  a gray  fox  in  one  of  them.  This 
lady  was  quite  proud  of  her  feat.  She 
wondered  how  quick  the  bounty 
would  be  paid  as  she  had  promised 
her  nephew  half  of  the  bounty  for 
skinning  it  for  her.— District  Game 
Protector  Arden  Fichtner,  Greenville. 


Dream  Deer 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - Re- 
cently while  on  patrol  on  S.G.L.  No. 
93, 1 contacted  an  archery  hunter  who 
had  a very  comfortable  seat  and  was 
patiently  waiting  for  a deer  to  appear. 
I visited  with  the  archer  for  a short 
period  then  went  on  about  my  patrol. 
I was  away  approximately  two  hours 
and  when  I returned  I observed  a fine 
deer  standing  in  the  field  a short  dis- 
tance from  where  I had  talked  to  the 
archer.  The  first  thought  to  myself 
was,  well  that  fellow  left  too  soon. 
The  deer  left  the  field  in  a hurry  when 
I came  on  the  scene  and  then  I ob- 
served that  the  archer  was  just  hav- 
ing a good  sleep.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Troutville. 

A Stitch  in  Time 

GREENE  COUNTY  - A self-made 
veterinarian  was  found  to  exist  in 
Greene  County  this  past  July.  Mrs. 
Dovie  Dean,  of  South  Muddy  Creek, 
was  mowing  her  overgrown  lawn  and 
to  her  sorrow,  she  noticed  she  had 
clipped  both  ears  off  a young  cotton- 
tail. Hurriedly  Mrs.  Dean  picked  up 
both  ears  and  the  stunned  rabbit  and 
scurried  off  into  the  house  and  to  her 
sewing  basket.  With  expert  needle 
work  Mrs.  Dean  proceeded  in  the  cos- 
metic operation.  The  operation  was  a 
success  and  in  a few  weeks  the  rapidly 
recovered  rabbit  was  released.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Theodore  Ves- 
loski,  Carmichaels. 
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McKEAN  COUNTY— I was  talking 
to  a friend,  R.  Cornelius  of  Rew,  Pa., 
and  he  related  this  story  to  me.  Mr. 
Cornelius  and  friends  stopped  in  their 
travels  to  rest.  In  the  mouth  of  a 
woodchuck  hole  near  where  they 
stopped,  they  found  a dollar  bill.  Upon 
reaching  down  the  hole,  they  were 
able  to  get  two  more  bills.  One  of  the 
bills  was  partly  eaten.  I wonder  if 
the  chuck  was  saving  for  a rainy  day, 
old  age,  or  just  liked  to  nibble  on  the 
“Green  Cabbage.”  — District  Game 
Protector  Guy  W.  Waldman,  Jewett. 

77  Years  Young 

PIKE  COUNTY -On  October  27, 
1960,  Steven  Liscinsky,  Will  Peoples 
and  I made  a check  of  an  area  on 
State  Game  Land  No.  180  in  Pike 
County  relative  to  improving  and  pre- 
serving an  excellent  woodcock  area. 
While  we  toured  the  area  we  heard  a 
shotgun  blast  and  on  investigating 
found  a woodcock  hunter  who  had 
just  killed  a woodcock.  I checked  the 
hunter  and  asked  how  he  was  doing 
and  he  replied,  “I  gotta  three  birds 
and  I justa  shoot  3 shots.”  A check  of 
his  license  revealed  that  our  hunter 
is  77  years  old  and  right  there  each  of 
us  said  I hope  I can  follow  a setter 
dog  and  hunt  woodcock  when  I am 
77.  Hats  off  to  a hunter  who  had  a 
smile  from  ear  to  ear,  none  other  than 
Louis  Ligi  of  Scranton,  Pa.— District 
Game  Protector  Albert  J.  Kriefski, 
Tafton. 


Why  Indians  Starved 
VENANGO  COUNTY-One  warm 
day  in  archery  season  I saw  an  archer 
coming  out  of  the  woods  in  one  of 
the  more  mountainous  sections  in  my 
district.  He  looked  pretty  well  done 
in.  When  I asked,  “What  luck  today?” 
He  said,  “No  wonder  them  Indians 
were  so  skinny  if  this  is  how  they  had 
to  get  their  meat.”  — District  Game 
Protector  John  R.  Miller,  Oil  City. 

Sportsmen  in  Action 

CLINTON  COUNTY- A(  word  of 
praise  for  a new  sportsmen’s  group, 
named  Kettle  Creek  Tamarack  Sports- 
men, with  Bill  Nuhfer  as  president. 
This  group  was  activated  just  a year 
ago  with  this  result:  they  raised  three 
acres  of  corn  this  summer  for  winter 
feeding  and  bought  300  bushels;  they 
have  ten  acres  of  winter  wheat  planted 
and  fifteen  good  size  turkey  feeders 
constructed.— District  Game  Protector 
Charles  F.  Keiper,  Renovo. 

Cellar  Dweller 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  - Re- 
cently Deputy  Bill  Keebler  of  Bridge- 
port, was  called  by  a landowner  re- 
questing him  to  remove  a rabbit  from 
his  cellar.  Deputy  Keebler  went  im- 
mediately to  the  complainant  to  re- 
trieve the  rabbit  and  return  him  to 
the  wild.  While  in  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  catch  the  rabbit,  Deputy  Keeb- 
ler asked  the  man  just  how  long  the 
rabbit  was  in  the  cellar.  “Two  years,” 
replied  the  man.  He  then  explained 
that  the  rabbit,  when  only  a few 
weeks  old,  had  fallen  into  the  cellar. 
During  the  two-year  period,  his  chil- 
dren had  cleaned  up  after  the  rabbit, 
fed  it  the  normal  greens  from  the 
dinner  table.  The  amazing  thing  about 
this  rabbit,  according  to  Deputy  Keeb- 
ler, is  that  the  rabbit  had  lived  on  a 
dry  cellar  floor  and  without  sunlight 
all  this  time.  When  he  caught  and 
released  the  rabbit  it  was  of  normal 
size  and  as  frisky  as  the  rabbit  our 
sportsmen  look  for  in  the  wild.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Edward  F.  Sher- 
linski,  North  Wales. 
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Make  Way  for  Weasels 

BUTLER  COUNTY-Arthur  Hum- 
phrey, Harrisville,  related  the  follow- 
ing to  me:  One  day  around  the  middle 
of  October  as  Mr.  Humphrey  and  his 
wife  were  driving  their  automobile 
near  Harrisville,  they  saw  lying  on  the 
highway  ahead  of  them  what  they 
thought  was  a large  black  snake  cross- 
ing the  highway.  As  they  approached 
the  object  they  noticed  it  was  a group 
of  small  animals.  Mr.  Humphrey 
stopped  the  vehicle  and  went  back  to 
see  what  they  were.  He  said  there 
were  eight  small  weasels,  trailing  single 
file,  and  it  seemed  that  they  had  hold 
of  each  other’s  tails  as  they  crossed 
the  highway.— Land  Manager  W.  E. 
Portzline,  Slippery  Rock. 

Almost  But  Not  Quite 

PERRY  COUNTY-One  wonders  at 
the  strange  actions  of  hunters  and 
pheasants  at  times.  On  the  opening 
day  of  small  game  season  a hunter 
from  Perry  County  shot  a pheasant 
that  fell  like  a ton  of  bricks.  He  ran 
over  and  picked  the  bird  up  and 
knocked  the  bird  over  his  gun  barrel 
a few  times.  He  laid  the  pheasant 
down  and  couldn’t  believe  his  eyes 
when  it  flew  away.  He  made  a grab 
for  the  bird  and  ended  up  with  only 
a handful  of  tail  feathers.  — District 
Game  Protector  Jacob  Sitlinger,  New- 
port. 


Movie  Fans 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  - During 
the  month  of  September,  near  Ford 
City,  in  Armstrong  County,  five  skunks 
—two  full  grown  and  three  about  half 
grown— attended  the  drive-in  movie 
nightly.  They  were  running  around 
under  cars  and  one  night  entered  the 
concession  stand  to  look  for  what  they 
could  grub  up  there.  Even  though  be- 
ing under  foot,  the  friendly  five  didn’t 
give  their  familiar  warning.  Being  con- 
cerned by  what  might  happen,  Mom 
and  Pop  and  their  family  were  barred 
from  all  movies.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Dean  M.  Crooks,  Kittanning. 

Safety  First 

MERCER  COUNTY  - On  October 
29,  1960,  the  opening  of  small  game 
season,  the  unexpected  happened  in 
my  district— it  was  the  first  time  I did 
not  have  a hunting  accident  on  the 
opening  day  of  small  game  season.  I 
usually  have  from  six  to  10  accidents 
on  the  first  day.  This  year  conditions 
on  the  first  day  were  just  right  for  a 
lot  of  accidents.  It  was  so  foggy  for 
the  first  three  hours  that  you  could 
see  only  50  to  100  feet  ahead  of  you, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem  there  were 
numerous  hunters  shooting  crazy  at 
legal  game  and  not  being  able  to  see 
beyond  what  they  were  shooting  at.— 
District  Game  Protector  Arthur  T. 
Biondi,  Mercer. 
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More  Than  2,000  Turkey 
Feeders  Being  Maintained 
By  Commission 

A survey  reveals  that  2,117  turkey 
feeders  constructed  by  Commission 
employes  will  be  in  operation  during 
this  winter  and  spring.  Many  of  these 
are  of  30-  to  50-bushel  capacity;  others 
are  smaller,  including  the  3-  to  5- 
bushel  wire  basket  type.  Most  of  the 
feeders  are  established  in  sheltered 
sites  in  extensively  wooded  localities 
where  huge  numbers  of  the  great  birds 
flock  during  severe  winter  weather. 

Sportsmen’s  clubs  also  have  con- 
structed many  feeders,  some  of  them 
of  large  capacity,  and  will  keep  them 
supplied  with  grain  during  the  weeks 
when  natural  turkey  food  is  not  avail- 
able due  to  deep  snows  and  crusts. 
Many  farmers,  too,  are  generous  in 
providing  ear  corn  for  the  birds. 

Sportsmen  and  others  interested  in 
building  feeders  this  winter  will  profit 
from  viewing  those  constructed  by 
the  Game  Commission,  or  discussing 
the  effective  types  of  feeders  with  a 
field  officer  of  the  Commission.  In 
localities  where  deep  snow  cover  is 
common  for  extended  periods  the 
feeders  should  be  large  and  should  be 
constructed  high  enough  above  the 
ground  so  they  will  not  become 
blocked  by  snow.  Feeders  should  be 
protected  by  a platform-like  barrier 
to  keep  deer  away. 

Wild  turkey  feeders  should  not  be 
established  near  much-traveled  roads, 
nor  should  salt  for  deer  be  placed 
near  these  roads.  For  obvious  reasons 
wildlife  should  be  encouraged  to  stay 
away  from  the  thoroughfares  and 
fast-moving  vehicles. 


Preliminary  Report  Shows 
Pennsylvania  Leading  U.  S. 
In  Hunting  License  Sale 

More  persons  purchased  a license 
to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania  last  year  than 
in  any  of  the  46  states  listed  in  a tabu- 
lation compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Hunting  license  sales 
in  Colorado,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  were  not  included.  On  the 
basis  of  individual  hunter  numbers,  it 
appears  that  only  Michigan  could  pos- 
sibly replace  Pennsylvania  as  top  state. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
port included  this  information:  “A 
total  of  11,924,033  hunters  in  46  states 
purchased  one  or  more  licenses  to 
hunt  during  1959.  . . . This  is  a decline 
of  2.2%  from  the  number  of  hunters  in 
the  same  states  in  1958. 

“Examination  of  certified  data  for 
1959  indicates  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons buying  one  or  more  licenses  to 
hunt  varies  from  year  to  year.  The 
number  of  licenses  sold  is  influenced 
by  weather  conditions,  the  relative 
abundance  of  game  and  other  factors. 

“Some  state  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments require  sportsmen  to  purchase 
separate  licenses,  stamps,  permits  or 
tags  for  hunting  different  kinds  of 
game  as  well  as  for  hunting  in  differ- 
ent areas.” 

The  sale  of  hunting  licenses  in 
Pennsylvania  has  not  declined.  In  1957 
the  license  sale  — resident  and  non- 
resident combined  — was  969,692.  In 
1958  it  was  984,214.  In  1959  it  was 
987,937. 

The  1959  Pennsylvania  hunting  li- 
cense was  purchased  by  44,937  non- 
residents, a record  for  this  state.  Re- 
ports indicate  this  to  be  the  highest 
number  of  nonresident  hunting  li- 
censes sold  by  any  state  in  the  Union. 
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First  Teacher  Workshop 
In  Conservation  Education 
Held  at  Commission  School 

Pennsylvania’s  first  Conservation 
and  Outdoor  Education  Workshop  for 
public  school  administrators  was  held 
at  the  Game  Commission’s  training 
school  near  Brockway,  November  1-3. 
Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  cooperation  with 
state  and  federal  conservation  agen- 
cies, the  3-day  meeting  attracted  17 
supervising  principals  from  elemen- 
tary schools  in  a 20-county  region  of 
northwestern  and  northcentral  Penn- 
sylvania. A similar  workshop  is  being 
planned  for  late  April  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A welcoming  session  opened  the 
workshop  on  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 1,  with  addresses  by  Donald 
E.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  and 
Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Bennett  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction’s  Con- 
servation Project.  On  Wednesday  the 
group  heard  from  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Sanitary  Water  Board,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  Temple  University.  Thursday’s 
program  featured  talks  and  field  trips 
conducted  by  representatives  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  Game  Commission, 
and  Geologic  Survey,  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs.  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
servation and  Outdoor  Education 
Committee  is  Paul  A.  Wilson,  Jr., 
Principal,  North  Hills  School,  Abing- 
ton  Township  School  District.  Com- 
mittee members  are:  Michael  Danko, 
Windber;  Robert  Haffley,  Milton;  Rob- 
ert Lesher,  South  Williamsport;  Wil- 
liam Lathbury,  Ridley;  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett. 

School  principals,  administrators 
and  teachers  attending  the  workshop 
included:  Frank  Barnett,  Apollo  Area 
Joint  Schools;  Tobias  C.  Tremba,  Fair- 
view-Karns  City  Joint  Schools;  John 
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FOREST  MANAGEMENT  field  tour  was 
conducted  by  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  Teachers  saw  a thinning  operation 
in  a stand  of  white  pine  on  State  Forest 
Land  and  received  instruction  from  Chuck 
Cooper,  Service  Forester  for  Jefferson 
County. 


SANITARY  WATER  BOARD  lecturer  May- 
nard Wood  gave  an  excellent  classroom  talk 
on  the  state's  water  resources  and  pollution 
problems. 

GAME  COMMISSION  Chief  of  Administra- 
tion R.  S.  Lichtenberger  explains  food  and 
cover  development  work  on  a field  trip 
through  State  Game  Lands  surrounding  the 
school. 


WORKSHOP  INSTRUCTORS  included,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  DPI;  R.  S. 


Lichtenberger,  PGC;  Dr.  Fred  Coombs,  PSU; 
Pa.  Geologic  Survey;  Ralph  Widner,  DF&W; 
Slaton,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Bixler,  Cameron  County  Joint  Schools; 
Wilson  Henry,  State  College  Area 
Joint  Schools;  Charles  W.  Hetrick, 
Union  Joint  Schools,  Sligo,  Pa.;  L. 
Magill,  Hubert  Street  School,  Dubois; 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Turner,  B.  C.  I.  Joint 
Schools,  Coalport;  George  Cope, 
Townsville;  Mrs.  Elsie  Culbertson, 
McDowell  High  School,  Erie;  Karl  P. 


Dr.  Herman  Kranzer,  Temple  U.;  Ed  Koppe, 
Al  Geyer,  Pa.  Geologic  Survey;  and  Chuck 

Seiffert,  Tionesta;  George  W.  Hood, 
Marion  Center  Joint  School;  John 
Rentschler,  Punxsutawney  Area  Joint 
Schools;  Zane  Martz,  Punxsutawney 
Area  Joint  Schools;  Ernest  D.  Downs, 
Wellsboro  Elementary  Schools;  Rus- 
sell W.  Daum,  Senior  High  School, 
Oil  City;  and  William  Goldsmith,  Rus- 
sell Elementary  School. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  25TH  WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE  AVAILABLE 

Now  available  to  all  interested  persons  are  the  Transactions  of  the  25th 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  sponsor  of  the  annual  international  conserva- 
tion meetings.  The  Transactions  of  these  important  meetings  comprise  one  of 
the  most  complete  reference  sources  for  information  about  natural  resources 
management  in  this  country. 

The  507-page,  indexed  volume  contains  all  the  presentations  and  floor  dis- 
cussions at  the  three  general  and  six  technical  sessions  that  made  up  this 
year’s  meeting  program  in  Dallas,  Texas.  The  names  of  all  conference  regis- 
trants also  are  listed.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Institute,  709  Wire 
Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C.,  at  $4.00,  the  actual  cost  of  publication.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  of  Transactions  of  earlier  meetings  back  to  1947  also 
are  available. 
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Sectional  Wildlife  Meeting 
Planned  for  Nova  Scotia 

The  next  Northeastern  Wildlife 
Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Nova 
Scotia  Hotel,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
on  June  12-14,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports.  The  annual 
conference  represents  fish,  game,  and 
related  wildlife  interests  in  north- 
eastern United  States  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  Canada. 

The  forthcoming  meeting  marks  the 
second  time  that  a Canadian  province 
has  been  host  to  the  conference.  Rep- 
resented among  the  participating 
groups  will  be  the  northeast  sections 
of  The  Wildlife  Society,  American 
Fisheries  Society,  Conservation  Law 
Enforcement  Chiefs  Association,  As- 
sociation of  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  recently  organized 
Conservation  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Game  News  Sets  New 
Circulation  Record 

For  the  past  two  years  each  issue  of 
GAME  NEWS  has  set  and  re-set  new 
all-time  circulation  records.  The  total 
circulation  for  last  month’s  issue,  for 
example,  was  81,711— up  1,475  over 
the  November,  1960,  issue  and  up 
9,311  over  the  December  issue  of  1959. 

More  than  7,000  subscriptions  were 
obtained  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  last  year  in  a drive  put 
on  by  Commission  field  officers  and 
Deputy  Game  Protectors.  Competing 
for  first  place  in  each  of  the  Com- 
mission’s six  field  divisions,  the  win- 
ners included  District  Game  Protectors 
Calvin  Hopper,  New  Castle;  James 
Burns,  Central  City;  Keith  Hinman, 
Wellsboro;  Edward  J.  Fasching, 
Downingtown;  and  Edward  T.  Clark, 
Chambersburg.  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors who  earned  first  place  honors 
in  their  respective  field  divisions  were: 
Steve  Kuti,  Jr.,  Sharon;  Walter  Stin- 
son, Ebensburg;  William  Martin, 
Lewis  Run;  J.  Arthur  Clark,  Oxford; 
and  Robert  H.  Mentzer,  Fayetteville. 


Jtt  fcmonam 


WILLIAM  J.  BRION 


Conservation  Information  Assist- 
ant William  J.  “Jack”  Brion  died 
November  20  at  his  home  in  Lig- 
onier.  He  was  50. 

He  was  appointed  a Game  Pro- 
tector November  16,  1935,  and  his 
assignments  included  Clearfield 
County,  later  districts  in  Clinton, 
Schuylkill,  Armstrong  and  West- 
moreland Counties.  On  March  1, 
1958,  he  was  promoted  to  the  South- 
west Field  Division  Staff.  He  just 
completed  25  years  of  service  with 
the  Commission  a few  days  before 
his  death. 

Brion  was  born  in  Clearfield  and 
funeral  services  were  conducted 
there  on  November  23.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  St.  Francis  High  School, 
later  attended  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Prior  to  employment 
with  the  Game  Commission,  he  was 
a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  Patrol  (now  called  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police)  and  served 
as  a patrolman-corporal  for  four 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Christine  Elaine  Dowie. 

Jack  Brion  was  well  known  to 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his  many  friends  and  fellow  officers. 
He  was  a dedicated  public  servant 
and  a sincere  conservationist. 
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Anniiimcjiig  HOWS  .IIMLE  CONTEST 


The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  enlist  the  interest  of  youth 
in  defining  the  significance  of  HOWDY'S  slogan  "HAVE  GOOD 
OUTDOOR  MANNERS."  Contestants  are  to  complete  the 
following  statement  so  as  to  make  a four-line  jingle: 

To  "HAVE  GOOD  OUTDOOR  MANNERS," 

HOWDY  says  to  you  and  me, 


25  Awards  for  the  Best  Jingles 


1st  Place  Award  $100 

2nd  Place  Award $75 

3rd  Place  Award $50 

4th  to  14th  Place $10  each 

1 5th  to  25th  Place $5  each 


Rules  of  Contest 

1.  Contest  is  open  to  oil  students  enrolled  in  grades  1 through  12  in  any 
school  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


SAMPLE  JINGLES: 


2.  Jingles  will  be  judged  on  (1)  originality;  (2)  conciseness;  (3)  neatness 
of  entry;  and  (4)  spelling. 


To  "HAVE  GOCD  OUTDOOR  MANNERS," 
HOWDY  says  to  you  and  me. 

Will  help  to  bring  more  pleasure 
When  on  vocation  we  may  be. 


3.  No  entrant  will  be  given  more  than  one  award 

4.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  April  15,  1961. 

5.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association. 


To  "HAVE  GOOD  OUTDOOR  MANNERS," 
HOWDY  soys  to  you  and  me. 

Con  result  in  farmers  saying 

"Come,  you're  welcome,  hunting's  free." 


6.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  June  1961  and  awards  made  promptly. 

7.  Contest  judges  will  be  representatives  of  the  sponsoring  agencies  and 
others  designated  by  them.  Decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 


SOME  GOOD  OUTDOOR  MANNERS: 

Be  careful  with  fire. 

Get  former's  O.K.  to  hunt,  fish,  hike,  on  his  land. 
Share  picnic  areo,  grill,  and  table. 

Pick  up  litter. 

Leave  a clean,  undamaged  camp  site. 

Be  careful  when  casting  fish  lures. 

Play  ball  in  open  field. 

Be  cautious  with  sharp  cutting  tools. 


Entry  Blank 

To:  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
P.  O.  Box  389,  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania 

My  HOWDY  JINGLE  is: 

To  "HAVE  GOOD  OUTDOOR  MANNERS," 
HOWDY  says  to  you  and  me. 


My  name 

Home  address 

City County 

Name  of  my  school Grade  

Name  of  teacher 
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OPERATION  SAFETY  on  Hie  109th  Infantry  Range  near  Scranton  attracted  hundreds  of 
area  big  game  hunters.  Here  Joseph  Coviello  checks  in  the  riflemen  while  John  Boylan, 
Federation  official  in  charge  of  food  and  refreshments,  looks  on. 


The  March  of  Civilization 
Does  Not  Always  Keep  Pace 
With  the  Shooter's  Problems ... 

New  Year— Old  Problems 

By  Jim  Varner 


AS  TIME  marches  relentlessly  on- 
ward, we  may  develop  a tend- 
ency to  look  back  on  the  so-called 
“good  old  days.”  This  nostalgic  trend 
is  more  common  among  we  older  fol- 
lowers of  the  sport.  The  many  thrilling 
adventures  that  accompany  the  game 
of  hunting  and  shooting  live  forever 
in  our  memories.  But  no  matter  how 
dear  these  old  memories,  we  cannot 
relive  them  so  it  behooves  us  to  tighten 
our  belts  and  put  forth  greater  effort 
if  we  wish  to  accomplish  new  suc- 


cesses and  adventures  for  the  future. 
At  the  start  of  any  new  year,  it  is  al- 
ways best  not  to  forget  the  unsolved 
problems  of  the  old  year  but  to  use 
them  on  which  to  build  a brighter 
future. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  more  than  an  average  num- 
ber of  real  sportsmen— dyed-in-the- 
wool  shooters  whose  unselfish  dedi- 
cation to  the  training  of  men  and  boys 
in  the  proper  use  of  sporting  firearms 
is  heart  warming  to  perceive.  Some  of 
these  men  are  so  devoted  to  serving 
youth  groups,  junior  clubs  and  novice 
hunters  that  they  frequently  neglect 
their  own  health  and  business.  But 
for  this  type  of  person,  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  molding  a new  genera- 
tion in  the  right  pattern  is  compensa- 
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FIRING  LINE  was  occupied  by  10  to  12  men  in  each  relay  under  the  supervision  of 
Capt.  McCormick,  Lt.  Loftus,  Sgt.  Gebert,  and  NRA  instructor  Mike  Rinaldi. 


tion  enough.  Our  country  needs  this 
type  of  citizen  now  more  than  ever 
before. 

But  as  I look  back  over  the  record 
of  past  ypars,  I’m  sorry  to  report  that 
the  efforts  of  these  teachers  often  go 
unnoticed,  except  by  the  families  di- 
rectly involved.  The  general  public  is 
all  too  often  unaware  of  their  efforts, 
mainly  because  our  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV  stations  do  not  cover  shoot- 
ing programs  and  activities.  About 
the  only  time  we  read  or  hear  about 
firearms  is  during  the  hunting  seasons 
when  someone  is  accidentally  killed 
or  injured  with  a firearm.  It  was  al- 
most impossible,  for  instance,  to  find 
anything  in  public  print  during  the 
1960  Olympic  games  in  Rome  con- 
cerning the  shooting  events.  Perhaps 
this  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  shooting 
fraternity  in  not  providing  editors  and 
station  managers  with  interesting  re- 
ports of  local  interest  to  their  reading, 
viewing  or  listening  audience.  But 
whereas  the  larger  newspapers  always 
seem  to  have  reporters  to  spare  in 
covering  spectator  sports,  they  seldom 
if  ever  send  a staff  reporter  out  on 
assignment  to  cover  the  participant 
sports,  especially  shooting.  No  doubt 
the  public  demands  large  coverage  in 


both  story  and  pictures  of  football  and 
baseball  games,  but  the  point  to  be 
made  is  that  a similar  demand  surely 
could  be  created  with  proper  publicity 
about  the  local  boy  or  girl  who  is  per- 
forming so  well  in  the  shooting  sports. 

It  almost  seems  as  though  we  have 
forgotten  that  this  nation  was  founded 
and  kept  free  by  men  and  women  who 
knew  how  to  shoot  when  the  going 
got  rough.  And  atomic  or  hydrogen 
bombs  to  the  contrary,  most  expert 
opinion  indicates  that  it  is  the  foot 
soldier  who  knows  how  to  shoot  that 
will  be  the  winner  in  any  future  con- 
test, as  much  as  all  of  us  hope  that 
such  a situation  never  becomes  neces- 
sary. Shooters  are  made,  not  born  and 
the  best  marksmen  are  those  who  were 
taught  early  in  life  how  to  handle  a 
firearm  correctly  and  accurately.  These 
same  persons,  incidentally,  are  always 
safer  in  their  use  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns because  they  have  been  taught 
to  know  and  respect  the  firearm  they 
use. 

But  do  you  ever  hear  much  about 
these  men?  Probably  not  since  it  is 
human  nature  to  show  interest  in 
headlines  proclaiming  the  affairs  of 
the  different  or  unusual.  Accidents 
apparently  make  news  while  routine 
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happiness  and  pleasure  hardly  are 
mentioned. 

Take,  for  example,  a recent  “Opera- 
tion Safety”  sponsored  by  the  109th 
Battle  Group  of  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard  in  cooperation  with  the 
Scranton  Rifle  Club,  the  Scranton 
YMCA  Rifle  Club  and  the  Lackawanna 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs.  Under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Walter  Unley,  Lt.  Colonel  Coleman 
Nee,  Majors  John  Chichilla,  Marvin 
Barnes,  and  John  McDonald,  and 
Colonel  Bertrand  Oliver,  plus  100  men 
of  all  ranks  who  operated  the  target 
pits,  electronic  equipment  and  firing 
lines,  this  all-day  event  was  a huge 
success  as  it  has  been  in  past  years. 
The  object  was  to  encourage  hundreds 
of  big  game  hunters  to  attend  and  go 
through  several  phases  of  instruction 
on  Hunter  Safety,  and  other  problems 
which  plague  the  average,  not  too 
experienced  nimrod.  Over  125  men 
gave  up  a Sunday  at  home  with  their 
family  to  operate  the  targets,  demon- 
strate correct  handling  and  safety  with 
big  game  rifles.  The  steady  flow  of 
shooters  was  so  heavy  that  few  of 
these  instructors  even  got  time  to  eat. 
But  no  one  grumbled  or  complained 
because  they,  like  myself,  felt  we 
might  be  helping  to  prevent  an  acci- 
dent, to  possibly  save  a life  or  avoid 
an  injury. 

Did  this  very  worthy  project  get 
the  publicity  it  deserved?  It  did  not. 
If  one  of  the  participants  had  been 
injured  while  practicing,  no  doubt  we 
would  have  made  headlines.  As  it 
was,  few  people  knew  about  the  final 
outcome  of  “Operation  Safety”  except 
those  who  attended. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  picture  of 
shooting  problems,  however,  is  the 
steady  growth  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America.  They  have 
just  announced  a bigger  shooting  pro- 
gram for  1961  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted before.  A concerted  drive  is 
underway  to  increase  their  present 
membership  from  355,000  to  at  least  a 
half  million.  If  you  are  already  a mem- 


RIFLE PIT  detail  headed  by  Lt.  J.  W. 
MacVay  kept  10  to  14  targets  in  continuous 
operation.  Shooters  aimed  at  the  NRA  100- 
yard  target  pasted  to  a military  "A"  target. 

ber,  try  to  get  one  or  more  of  your 
friends  to  join.  All  of  us  enjoy  our 
right  to  bear  arms,  not  necessarily 
from  a military  standpoint,  but  as  free 
citizens  who  appreciate  shooting  and 
outdoor  sport.  Do  you  realize  how 
much  we  owe  NRA  for  fighting  our 
battles  against  crack-pot  legislation  to 
do  away  with  our  Constitutional  free- 
doms? I know  of  nothing  in  this  world 
from  which  a shooter  can  obtain  so 
much  benefit  as  the  five-dollar  bill  it 
takes  to  join  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. I’ve  belonged  since  1912  and 
every  copy  of  “The  American  Rifle- 
man,” NRA’s  excellent  monthly  maga- 
zine, is  on  file  in  my  den.  It  was 
through  the  use  of  these  back  issues 
that  I was  able  to  give  those  interested 
the  correct  information  on  the  Olym- 
pics from  1912  on  through.  My  son, 
William,  has  been  a Life  Member 
since  the  early  ’40’s.  Each  member  of 
a family  can  enroll  in  the  Association. 
The  husband  or  head  of  the  family 
joins  as  an  Annual  Member  at  dues  of 
$5.00.  His  wife  joins  as  an  Associate 
Member  at  $2.50  per  year.  Youngsters 
under  18  years  of  age  can  join  at  $.50 
per  year.  Thus  a family  of  four  can 
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become  NRA  members  for  only  $8.50 
per  year.  Monthly  issues  of  the  “Rifle- 
man” are  sent  to  the  Annual  Member 
only. 

Among  other  things,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  recently  announced 
a brand  new  25-foot  indoor  shooting 
program.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
simplify  the  indoor  shooting  problem 
so  that  more  youngsters  and  adults 
can  indulge  in  rifle  and  pistol  marks- 
manship courses.  Standard  targets  for 
this  distance  have  also  been  made 
available  by  the  Association.  To  the 
millions  of  gun-owners  throughout  the 
land,  this  new  short-range  course  of- 
fers unlimited  possibilities.  Room  for 
such  a range  can  easily  be  found  in 
the  basement,  recreation  room  or  attic. 
Inexpensive  bullet  stops  can  be  in- 
stalled and  with  low-powered  rifles 
or  pistols,  you  are  ready  to  train  for 
efficiency,  develop  safe  firearm  han- 
dling habits,  and  get  ready  for  more 
serious  shooting  outdoors.  NRA  even 
has  qualification  awards  for  this  course, 


including  certificates,  lapel  pins,  med- 
als and  cloth  emblems.  For  complete 
details  on  the  type  of  range  you  can 
use,  method  of  procedure,  type  of 
lighting,  target  rifles  and  pistols  best 
suited  for  this  course,  I suggest  you 
send  to  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  for  their  new 
booklet,  “A  25-Foot  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Shooting  Program.”  The  cost  is  only 
$.35  per  copy. 

While  this  new  25-foot  short-range 
course  will  help  solve  the  problems  of 
literally  thousands  who  like  to  shoot 
but  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  do 
so,  we  still  have  an  acute  shortage  of 
available  indoor  50-foot  ranges  which 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  serve  the 
masses  who  are  seeking  firearm  in- 
struction and  room  to  fire  at  least  50 
to  100  rounds  per  evening.  Acute  lim- 
ited firing  accommodations  can  cause 
lack  of  interest  and  lose  more  mem- 
bers for  a shooting  organization  than 
any  one  factor  entering  our  training 


SIGHT  PICTURE  AND  PROPER  CARE  of  firearms  was  stressed  by  veteran  military 
rifleman  and  instructor  M/Sgt.  John  Langan.  Each  relay  received  this  instruction  before 
going  on  the  firing  line. 
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game.  This  applies  outdoors  as  well  as 
indoors.  Nervous  American  youths 
and  “Ole  Father  Time”  wait  for  no 
one.  Thanks  to  modern  thinking  in  a 
few  areas  where  new  schools  and 
college  buildings  are  being  erected, 
available  shooting  space  is  being  con- 
sidered. If  this  program  gains  momen- 
tum, maybe  the  future  outlook  will  be 
brighter.  School  and  college  groups 
can  now  take  advantage  of  the  new 
25-foot  course  if  they  are  interested 
enough  to  contact  the  NR  A for  prop- 
erly guided  assistance.  Locally,  shoot- 
ing interest  by  Boy  Scout  groups  has 
taken  a definite  upswing.  I under- 
stand this  is  characteristic  of  this  great 
organization  throughout  the  nation— 
a healthy  trend. 

With  modern  road-building  and 
suburban  development  rapidly  cutting 
in  on  available  countryside  areas 
which  were  safe  for  outdoor  rifle 
shooting,  both  small-bore  and  high- 
power,  it  now  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  a safe  place  within 
reasonable  driving  distance.  What’s 
the  answer  to  this  problem  for  the 
shooter?  Frankly,  I don’t  know  any 
more  than  you  how  to  cope  with  it. 
Our  youngsters  purchase  firearms  and 
wish  to  use  them.  With  no  outdoor 
controlled  ranges  available,  where  do 
they  go?  Some  go  to  the  dumps  along 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  or  city. 
Others  gang  up  and  get  into  trouble. 
All  told  it’s  a sad  picture.  We  have 
plenty  of  space  for  municipal  golf 
courses,  athletic  fields,  coliseums  and 
other  civic  developments  which  cost 
vast  sums  and  are  intended  for  the 
development  of  our  youth.  If  a lad  is 
badly  injured  or  killed  playing  foot- 
ball, boxing  or  similar  vigorous  sports, 
it  is  soon  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand 
if  a boy  is  accidentally  injured  or  killed 
while  seeking  experience,  which  is 
only  natural,  with  a firearm,  everyone 
calls  it  a calamity  and  promptly  de- 
mands drastic  anti-gun  laws  which 
would  put  us  in  jail  for  months  if  we 
even  mention  a firearm.  The  lad  seek- 
ing athletic  diversion  to  use  up  his 


exuberant  energy  was  probably  in- 
jured or  died  under  skilled  super- 
vision, while  the  boy  with  the  fire- 
arm was  denied  the  chance  to  satisfy 
a natural  desire  to  gain  safe  tutelage 
with  the  firearm  he  loved.  Actually, 
the  basement  of  the  golf  club,  the 
athletic  field,  the  coliseum  or  other 
large  public  building  could  easily  be 
made  into  a safe  indoor  range  and 
shooters  would  be  glad  to  pay  their 
share  for  its  use.  To  date,  the  munic- 
ipal range  has  been  a dream  but  not 
much  of  a fact. 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  area  in 
having  men  like  I have  mentioned  in 
our  109th  Battle  Group  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard.  All  of  these 
men  know  the  problems  of  the  sin- 
cere shooter.  They  have  shown  well 
above  average  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  NRAand  other  organizations  striv- 
ing to  help  the  shooting  game.  1 men- 
tioned two  years  ago  and  last  year,  I 
know  of  none  who  go  out  of  their 
way  like  this  military  organization  to 
aid  local  shooters.  I believe  my  shoot- 
ing friends  in  other  communities 
where  military  ranges  are  available 
can,  with  the  proper  approach,  obtain 
the  help  of  your  local  military  per- 
sonnel and  have  big  outdoor  field- 
days  like  our  “Operation  Safety”  men- 
tioned here.  It  is  a great  experience 
to  see  hundreds  of  shooters  sign  up 
at  the  entry  table  or  booth,  have  their 
firearms  checked  and  move  on  through 
the  preparatory  stages  until  they 
reach  the  firing  point.  Expert  military 
or  NRA  personnel  handle  each  point 
of  instruction.  The  firing  line  is  han- 
dled by  top  military  experts  using  an 
elaborate  electronic  loud  speaking  set- 
up for  all  instructions  and  commands. 
The  shooters  fire  three  shots  for  sight- 
ing in.  The  first  shot  or  so  is  care- 
fully checked  for  head-space  and 
safety  to  the  firer.  After  this  five  shots 
for  record  are  fired.  All  regional  hunt- 
ers agree  the  day  is  an  interesting  one 
for  all  as  well  as  a profitable  one  for 
each  individual. 
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Tanning  Bucktails  for  Fly-tying 

By  Andrew  Golish 


IF  YOU  live  in  a household  whose 
occupants  are  accustomed  to  hob- 
nail designs  on  the  rug,  to  sinks  stained 
with  leader-dye,  and  to  kitchen  sets 
burned  by  ferrule  cement,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  about  this  project; 
unless  you  resent  the  floor  being  cov- 
ered by  deer  hair  that  can’t  be  picked 
up— except  by  kids. 

If  the  warning  hasn’t  dampened 
your  desire  for  a supply  of  deadly 
buektail  streamers,  let’s  get  on  with 
this  project. 

Obviously  your  first  need  is  the  tail 
of  a Northern  Whitetail  deer.  If  you 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  bag  your 
own,  you  will  find  the  majority  of 
hunters  afield  willing  to  let  you  have 
the  tail  of  their  proud  kill.  Strictly  a 
case  where  a tail-in-hand  can  mean 
fish-in-a-net. 

After  getting  permission  from  the 
hunter  and  full  assurance  that  the 
buck  is  dead,  proceed  by  the  direc- 
tions that  follow: 

1.  Though  you  can  possibly  skin  the 
hide  off  the  tailbone  while  it  is  still  on 
the  carcass,  one  usually  runs  into  diffi- 
culty this  way.  I much  prefer  to  hack 
the  tail  off  completely,  bone  and  all. 

Start  by  grasping  the  tail  well  for- 
ward and  making  a clean  cut  around 
the  base.  Roll  the  skin  aside  and  cut 
through  the  bone.  You  can  expect  a 
devil  of  a time  getting  through  an 
old  and  mature  buck.  On  younger 
deer,  however,  you  can  “snip”  it  right 
off. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  removal  of 
the  hide.  This  is  one  phase  of  the 
project  that  will  not  wait.  Unless  you 
intend  to  keep  the  tail  in  a bucket  of 
snow,  you’ll  soon  get  a whiff  of  a 
stench  that  would  make  the  proudest 
skunk  envious. 

Holding  the  base  firmly,  make  a 
straight  cut  toward  the  tip.  This  is 


easier  said  than  done.  The  tail  will 
have  a tendency  to  roll,  thus  making 
a straight  cut  troublesome.  Patience 
will  cure  the  difficulty. 

Starting  at  the  base,  with  your  knife 
as  an  aid,  pull  the  skin  downward 
toward  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  skin 
and  bone  will  separate  very  easily. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  sometimes  it 
comes  loose  so  freely  that  a good  tug 
will  complete  the  job  in  two  seconds. 
Other  times  it  will  ruin  the  job  in  one 
second.  This  occurs  whenever  small 
sections  of  the  skin  refuse  to  separate 
from  the  bone  and  consequently  tear 
holes  throughout  the  skin.  Take  your 
time  and  avoid  disappointment. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
tailbone.  It’s  a natural  for  frightening 
women  and  children.  Having  the  skin- 
ning job  accomplished,  we  now  move 
on  to  the  bathing  process. 

3.  Give  the  tailskin  a quick  bath  in 
a bucket  of  warm  water.  In  addition 
to  drawing  out  accumulated  blood  and 
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dirt,  the  tallow  will  become  soft  for 
easy  removal. 

4.  Now  comes  the  most  important 
step,  scraping.  The  fatty  tissue  or  tal- 
low must  be  removed  or  tanning  is 
impossible.  Tack  the  skin  onto  a 
board.  Keep  it  stretched  flat  with  the 
flesh  side  up.  A tack  in  each  of  the 
three  corners  will  suffice. 

Next,  find  a suitable  instrument  to 
do  the  scraping  with.  A scraping  tool, 
screwdriver  or  a dull  knife  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Of  the  three 
items  mentioned,  I use  the  one  we 
fishermen  are  never  without— a dull 
knife. 

Exercise  caution  so  as  not  to  cut 
into  the  true  skin.  If  that  happens,  the 
hair  will  pull  up  through  and  greatly 
interfere  with  everything  to  be  done 
hereafter. 

After  as  much  tallow  is  scraped  off 
as  is  possible,  the  skin  is  almost  ready 
for  the  first  application  of  tanning 
solution.  But  first,  add  enough  tacks 
around  the  skin  to  stretch  it  out  flat. 

5.  I’m  not  qualified  to  say  what  is 
the  best  tanning  solution.  I can  only 
remark  that  they  are  many  in  number 
and  variable  in  quality.  I personally 
use  a very  simple  formula  that  I feel 
does  the  job  nicely. 

I checked  the  solution  with  Charles 
Esterbrook,  Johnstown  taxidermist. 
He  stated  that  while  the  formula 
would  never  produce  a buckskin 
jacket,  it  is  ideal  for  the  job  at  hand. 

What’s  good  enough  for  a taxi- 
dermist is  good  enough  for  me.  The 
formula  consists  merely  of  mixing 
equal  parts  of  boric  acid  and  alum  in 
enough  water  to  form  a paste.  These 
chemicals  are  easily  obtained  from 
the  druggist  at  an  approximate  total 
cost  of  50  cents. 

Dampen  the  skin  with  water.  Spoon 
the  paste  on  % of  an  inch  deep.  If  the 
lady  of  the  house  hasn’t  thrown  you 
out  by  this  time,  you  can  console  her 
by  putting  “the  works”  away  for  24 
hours.  This  will  allow  adequate  time 
for  chemical  reaction. 

6.  After  the  skin  has  had  24  hours 
of  drying  time,  you  can  begin  the  sec- 


ond phase.  Scrape  off  the  tanning 
paste  that  has  by  this  time  turned  into 
a dry,  powdery  crust.  After  you  have 
removed  this  powder,  you  will  see 
additional  traces  of  tallow.  I repeat 
the  warning  that  this  fat  must  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  tan!  Being  content 
with  your  scraping  job,  you  can  now 
apply  the  second  application  of  tan- 
ning paste. 

7.  After  another  24-hour  lull,  you 
repeat  for  the  third  and  last  time; 
removal  of  paste,  scraping  of  fat  and 
application  of  tanning  paste. 

This  final  application  should  go  un- 
touched for  a period  of  48  hours. 
Afterwards  scrape  off  the  crusted  paste 
and  the  tail  is  ready  to  be  removed 
from  the  board.  The  tail  can  then  be 
washed. 

8.  Submerge  the  tail  into  a bucket  of 
warm,  soapy  water  for  a quick  bath. 
Next  place  it  into  a bucket  of  warm 
water  to  which  two  tablespoons  of 
borax  have  been  added. 

The  borax  will  help  remove  the 
greasy  film  from  the  hair.  Now  dip  the 
tail  into  cold,  clear  water  for  a final 
rinse. 

9.  After  the  tail  has  dried  com- 
pletely, apply  the  finishing  touch  by 
combing  out  the  hair.  You  now  have 
a home-tanned  bucktail  that  is  full 
compensation  for  your  time,  effort  and 
tanning  talent. 

The  bucktail  is  ready  for  fly-tying  in 
natural  colors.  If  you  want  to  add  a 
master  stroke,  dye  the  bucktail  to 
shades  of  your  own  fancy.  Dyes  and 
accessories  are  available  from  various 
tackle  houses,  such  as  Herter’s  of 
Waseca,  Minn. 

Some  fishermen  feel  that  bucktail 
streamers  are  among  the  hardest  to 
tie.  While  I readily  admit  a full 
plumed  bucktail  streamer  to  be  a diffi- 
cult production,  a less  elaborate  pat- 
tern is  quite  easy. 

One  point  no  fly-tyer  will  deny, 
they  are  the  most  fun-creating.  When- 
ever home-tanned-bucktail  is  used  to 
tie  these  streamers,  an  individual 
touch  is  added  to  a genuine  pleasure. 
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For  Maximum  Return 
Trappers  Must  Watch . . . 

Pelt  Care  and  Marketing 


By  Larry 

IN  MY  various  contacts  with  trappers 
from  time  to  time  I have  found 
that  while  many  fellows  take  pride  in 
their  trapping  and  skinning  abilities, 
they  frequently  don’t  pay  much  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  caring  for 
pelts  prior  to  marketing. 

Caring  for  furs,  as  I’ve  said  before, 
really  begins  on  the  trapline.  If  my 
experiences  are  any  indication,  the 
average  trapper  is  faced  with  all  sorts 


J.  Kopp 

of  caring  problems  and  the  more 
thought  you  give  to  them  the  more 
profitable  your  season  will  be. 

On  rainy  days,  for  instance,  any 
trapper  knows  that  land-trapped  ani- 
mals are  often  wet— sometimes  soaked, 
not  to  mention  that  the  fur  is  spat- 
tered with  mud  or  other  dirt. 

Furbearing  animals  as  such  should 
be  hung  outdoors  in  sunlight  and  air 
until  thoroughly  dry.  In  cases  where 
the  fur  is  heavy,  such  as  would  be  the 
case  with  the  raccoons  and  skunks,  it’s 
a good  idea  to  postpone  skinning  un- 
til the  next  day. 

This  does  not  necessarily  apply  to 
foxes  since  the  pelts  are  turned  fur 
side  out.  However,  in  cases  where 
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pelts  are  put  on  drying  boards  fur 
side  in,  don’t  take  a chance  with  wet 
fur.  When  wet  furs  are  placed  on 
drying  frames  the  skin  will  not  dry 
and  eventually  the  fur  will  peel  off, 
leaving  you  with  a decidedly  ruined 
pelt. 

When  dry,  all  traces  of  mud  should 
be  combed  out  of  furs  before  skinning. 
This  also  goes  for  such  undesirable 
things  as  burdock  seed  heads  and 
similar  weed  seeds  which  have  a way 
of  clinging  to  fur.  Skunks  seem  to  be 
especially  noted  for  getting  a variety 
of  plant  seeds  firmly  entangled  in  their 
hairy  tails.  The  tails  of  gray  foxes  and 
raccoons  should  also  be  checked.  Red 
foxes  and  minks  are  more  careful 
about  their  appearance  in  this  respect. 

Since  the  majority  of  land  animals 
other  than  foxes  are  normally  shot, 
blood  is  likely  to  stain  some  parts  of 
the  fur.  When  dry,  such  stains  should 
be  removed.  A fine-toothed  comb  or 
hand-type  floor  scrubber  dipped  in 
warm,  soapy  water  will  do  the  trick. 

Muskrats  and  minks  are  seldom 
so  water-soaked  that  the  fur  will  not 
dry  by  noon  if  hung  on  a line  of  some 
sort  where  air  circulates  freely. 

If  muskrats  and  minks  are  hung  on 
the  outside  wall  of  a building,  turn 
them  around  from  time  to  time  so  that 
both  sides  will  dry.  It  is  also  a good 
idea  to  shake  such  fur  animals  in  a 
side  to  side  fashion.  This  will  keep  the 
fur  loose  and  encourages  more  rapid 
drying. 

There  isn’t  much  that  can  be  done 
about  removing  musk  stains  from  the 
fur  of  skunks,  weasels,  minks,  or  opos- 
sums. A cloth  soaked  in  gasoline  would 
help  to  get  rid  of  musk  to  some  extent. 
Sometimes  conspicuous  accumulations 
of  musk  will  be  noted  on  freshly  killed 
animals.  Whenever  possible  these  ac- 
cumulations are  most  easily  gotten 
rid  of  by  using  a shears  and  trim- 
ming off  that  portion  on  which  the 
musk  appears.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  over 
a period  of  time  will  take  care  of 
the  rest. 

And  speaking  about  fresh  air  brings 


up  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  furs 
until  ready  to  market.  I have  seen  trap- 
pers hang  their  furs  in  mice-infested 
corn  cribs,  in  damp  cellars,  and  in 
attics.  Neither  location  is  suitable. 

Mice  like  to  chew  on  the  bits  of  fat 
remaining  on  pelts  and  generally  man- 
age to  do  more  damage  than  if  you 
had  shot  the  animal  with  a shotgun. 
The  dampness  in  cellars  causes  mold, 
while  attics  often  heat  up,  causing  the 
fat  on  pelts  to  melt  and  drip  down  on 
the  fur  along  the  lower  edges  and  the 
tail. 

A building  in  which  tractors  or 
automobiles  are  kept  would  be  a better 
place  in  which  to  keep  furs  as  garages 
are  usually  ventilated,  do  not  attract 
mice,  are  relatively  dry,  and  seldom 
too  warm. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  electric 
fans  or  heating  devices  to  dry  raw 
furs.  Such  things  are  fine  for  drying 
hay  but  where  the  skins  of  fur  ani- 
mals are  concerned  it  is  far  better  to 
let  nature  take  care  of  the  job. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  no  mice  or 
rats  will  destroy  your  furs,  stretch  a 
wire  from  wall  to  wall  of  your  fur- 
storage  building.  Place  the  wire  high 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  other  activities  in  the  building, 
yet  low  enough  so  that  you  can  easily 
reach  it  without  using  the  longest 
ladder  on  the  farm. 

Hang  your  furs  on  the  wire,  and 
make  sure  that  they  are  spaced  sev- 
eral inches  apart.  Use  small  wire  hooks 
made  from  bale  wire  or  similar. 
Skunks,  foxes,  and  all  other  fur  ani- 
mals with  furry  tails  should  be  hung 
up  by  the  nose. 

When  pelts  are  dry  enough  to  re- 
move from  boards,  remove  them  and 
hang  them  up  in  bunches.  Try  not  to 
make  bunches  of  more  than  a dozen 
pelts.  The  more  pelts  you  crowd  into 
one  bunch,  the  more  chance  there  will 
be  that  some  are  torn  loose  and  will 
fall  out  much  as  the  leaves  in  an  over- 
crowded scrapbook. 

If  there  are  any  windows,  and  there 
usually  are  in  most  farm  buildings, 
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CAREFUL  SKINNING  and  proper  stretching  are  essential  to  successful  marketing  of 
prime  furs.  Mink  skins  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  being  placed  on  the  stretching 
boards,  mud  and  blood  should  be  removed. 


keep  them  open  during  the  daytime 
but  by  all  means  use  fly  screens.  Close 
windows  at  night  to  avoid  dew  creep- 
ing in  as  it  does  not  help  to  dry  your 
pelts. 

Whenever  possible  it’s  best  to  pull 
down  window  shades  or  otherwise 
keep  your  fur  room  as  dark  as  pos- 
sible during  the  day.  Darkness  dis- 
courages flies.  When  flies  become 
troublesome,  hang  up  a few  fly  ribbons. 

So  much  for  taking  care  of  pelts. 
Obviously,  after  taking  such  good  care 
of  your  furs,  you  have  the  right  to 
expect  top  prices  when  you  market 
them.  And,  believe  me,  you  will  get 
top  prices  although  top  prices  today 
might  not  be  as  high  as  a trapper 
would  deserve. 

Marketing  furs  is  no  different  from 
marketing  any  other  farm  crop.  You 
probably  know  as  well  as  I do  that  the 
farmer  who  gets  his  new  season’s 
crops  to.  market  first  will  receive  bet- 
ter prices  for  his  offerings  than  the 
farmer  who  comes  in  at  the  last  minute. 


Generally  speaking,  the  whole  thing 
is  more  or  less  controlled  by  supply 
and  demand.  There  is  always  a good 
demand  for  nearly  all  products  at  the 
beginning  of  a new  harvest.  When 
the  big  demand  is  temporarily  satis- 
fied, prices  level  off  and  frequently 
drop— sometimes  very  suddenly. 

All  of  which  means  that  you  should 
not  hold  your  furs  too  long.  Of  course, 
the  prices  you  receive  for  your  raw 
furs  depend  a good  deal  on  prime- 
ness, not  so  much  on  how  soon  you 
can  get  them  to  market. 

For  instance,  the  furs  which  you 
harvest  during  November  will  not  al- 
ways bring  the  same  price  as  they 
would  if  you  waited  and  caught  the 
animals  in  December.  But  then  there 
is  quantity  to  be  considered.  One  can 
safely  say  that  a trapper  can  catch 
more  raccoons  in  November  than  dur- 
ing December  when  they  hibernate  to 
some  extent. 

Muskrats  that  are  trapped  early  in 
December  do  not  bring  the  same  high 
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MINK  PELTS  are  matched  for  perfect  color  and  quality  by  a furrier  when  he  is  working 
on  each  individual  pattern.  Inferior  quality  pelts  will  not  be  used  in  top  quality  fur 
garments  and  they  will  net  the  trapper  much  lower  prices. 


prices  as  would  those  caught  during 
January  and  February. 

But  again  there  is  quantity:  A trap- 
per can  usually  catch  more  muskrats 
in  December  than  during  the  freeze- 
up  in  January. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it’s  a ques- 
tion of  deciding  on  whether  to  go  for 
quantity  or  quality.  There  is  always 
competition  in  any  field  and  some- 
times too  much  of  it  in  trapping.  As 
a result  most  trappers  start  trapping 
on  the  first  day  of  the  open  season  so 
as  not  to  miss  the  boat  entirely. 

That  being  the  case,  you  will  be 
wise  to  remember  that  it  pays  to  sell 
your  early-caught  furs  before  the  bet- 
ter quality  furs  start  flowing  to  mar- 
ket. If  you  postpone  selling  you  are 
liable  to  receive  even  lower  prices 
than  you  would  otherwise. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  your  best  plan  in 
marketing  raw  furs  is  to  try  and  sell 
them  on  a monthly  basis,  not  hold  all 
furs  until  toward  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. In  this  way  you  will  be  getting 


the  better  prices  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. 

Where  to  sell  your  raw  furs  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference.  I would 
say  that  the  vast  majority  of  Pennsyl- 
vania trappers  sell  their  furs  to  the 
nearest  local  fur  buyer.  There  are  also 
those  who  prefer  to  ship  their  furs  to 
large  out-of-state  companies.  To  ship 
furs  out  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  special  shipping  tags 
from  the  Game  Commission  or  local 
Game  Protector. 

A word  of  caution:  Over  the  years 
I have  learned  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
think  that  a large  firm  automatically 
pays  higher  prices  than  would  a local 
fur  buyer. 

There  might  be  instances  when  a 
large  company  has  an  urgent  need  for 
a specific  type  of  fur,  in  which  case 
you  would  receive  somewhat  more 
than  you  would  locally.  However,  this 
sort  of  thing  is  comparable  to  getting 
lucky  at  a gambling  establishment— 
it  happens  to  you  very  rarely. 
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COOL  AND  DRY  STORAGE  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  best  quality  furs.  The  room  or 
storage  space  should  also  be  kept  as  dark 
as  possible  during  the  day  to  discourage 
flies. 


Like  the  farmer,  the  trapper  should 
remember  that  in  the  fur  industry  to- 
day, prices  are  dictated  by  supply  and 
demand— nothing  else.  Therefore,  the 
trapper  should  produce  his  product 
and  sell  it  at  whatever  the  regional  or 
local  prices  happen  to  be.  Don’t  dilly- 
dally. 

It  ought  to  be  gratifying  for  the 
average  trapper  to  know  that  if  any- 
one loses  money  in  the  fur  trading 
game,  it  most  likely  would  be  the  local 
fur  buyer  or,  for  that  matter,  the  en- 
tire industry  at  large. 

But,  like  I mentioned  earlier,  where 
to  sell  raw  furs  is  a matter  of  personal 
choice.  You’ve  read  mine.  If  you  don’t 
like  it— make  your  own. 


THE  SCHOOL-BOY  TRAPPER 

Just  off-press  is  a new  book  aimed  at  young  trappers,  especially  boys  be- 
tween 8 and  22  years  of  age.  Written  and  published  by  Pat  Sedlak,  “The 
School-Boy  Trapper”  contains  190  pages  with  150  illustrations.  Its  43  chapters 
cover  such  subjects  as  fur  prospecting,  mapping  out  the  trapline,  animal  tracks, 
equipment  and  where  to  buy  it,  pelt  handling,  marketing  furs,  bicycle  trap- 
lines,  sets  for  all  furbearers  and  predators,  suggested  reference  books  for  your 
library,  baits  and  scents.  The  book  also  contains  display  and  classified  adver- 
tising by  companies  manufacturing  trapping  supplies  and  equipment,  fur 
buyers,  and  other  outdoor  supply  houses.  The  book  can  be  ordered  from  Pat 
Sedlak,  202  Third  Street,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.  Price:  $3.00  paperbound;  $5.00 
clothbound. 


NEW  GUN  DIGEST 

The  1961— 15th  Annual  GUN  DIGEST  is  now  available  at  sports  and  book 
stores  all  over  the  Free  World  according  to  Editor  John  Amber.  The  DIGEST, 
long  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  source  books  in  the  firearms  field, 
contains  37  original  features  and  19  departments  of  interesting  and  instructive 
material.  In  addition,  the  new  book  features  pictures,  specifications,  prices 
and  full  data  of  all  new  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols  and  revolvers.  All  in  all,  the 
1961  GUN  DIGEST  is  an  important  reference  book  for  the  sportsman’s  library. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  local  sources  or  by  sending  $2.95  postpaid  to  the 
Gun  Digest  Company,  Publishers,  4540  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  24,  111. 
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The  Important  Role  of  the  Anchor 
In  the  Fine  Art  of  Accurate  Archery . . . 


How  to  Shoot  a Bow 

Part  III 

By  Tom  Forbes 


A BOW  can  make  an  excellent 
Christmas  present  if  the  advice 
of  an  experienced  archer  is  solicited 
when  making  the  purchase.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  beginner  needs 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  equipment 
and  personal  instruction  on  shooting 
techniques  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy 
the  sport.  The  bow  is  a personal 
weapon  which,  although  mass  pro- 
duced, is  manufactured  in  a great  va- 
riety of  designs  and  drawing  weights. 
A beginner  should  rely  on  the  advice 
of  an  expert  in  order  that  he  may  be 
fitted  with  a bow  with  which  he  can 
expect  to  acquire  reasonable  profi- 
ciency under  competent  instruction. 

Fortunately  archery  clubs  are  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Commonwealth 
and  during  the  winter  season  a num- 
ber of  them  provide  indoor  instruction 
for  beginners  in  the  sport  of  archery. 
By  all  means  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  provided  by  the  organized 
clubs  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  you 
will  surely  encounter  if  you  try  to 
acquire  proficiency  with  a bow  before 
you  seek  the  company  of  fellow  arch- 
ers. Bad  habits,  once  acquired,  are 
difficult  to  break  and  you  will  prob- 
ably become  discouraged  with  your 
lack  of  improvement  if  you  try  to  learn 
to  shoot  by  yourself.  An  inquiry  di- 
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rected  to  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Archery  Association,  Ronks,  Pa.,  will 
bring  you  the  name  and  address  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  local  archery  club. 
Their  help  will  be  valuable  in  learning 
how  to  shoot  a bow.  Club  fees  are 
nominal  and  the  club  members  will 
make  certain  that  the  money  you 
spend  for  your  initial  equipment  will 
not  be  wasted. 

In  order  to  become  proficient  in  the 
use  of  the  bow,  HOW  and  WHY  are 
closely  related.  An  instructor  can 
show  you  HOW  to  shoot.  WHY  cer- 
tain techniques  are  employed  can  be 
learned  by  reading  available  archery 
literature  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  underlying  principles  which  gov- 
ern the  flight  of  an  arrow  to  the  target. 
In  the  June  issue  of  GAME  NEWS  we 
discussed  the  Stance  and  the  Draw. 
In  this  issue  we  will  explore  the  phase 
of  shooting  called  the  Anchor  and 
point  out  the  important  part  it  plays 
in  accuracy. 

The  anchor  is  the  position  of  the 
drawing  hand  when  the  bow  is  brought 
to  full  draw.  The  anchor  point  will 
vary  from  bowman  to  bowman;  each 
individual  selecting  that  position  or 
point  which  he  believes  will  enable 
him  to  duplicate  each  draw.  The 
length  of  the  draw  determines  the  in- 
itial velocity  with  which  the  arrow 
leaves  the  bow  and  consequently  de- 
termines the  arrow’s  trajectory  or  line 
of  flight.  It  should  be  understood  that 
any  deviation  in  the  length  of  the 
draw  will  result  in  a corresponding 
change  in  the  elevation  of  the  arrow 
when  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  impact 
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on  the  target.  An  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  draw  will  cause  the  ar- 
row to  strike  high.  Conversely  if  the 
draw  is  shortened  the  arrow  will  strike 
low  on  the  target.  It  is  therefore  im- 
perative that  the  archer  strive  to  main- 
tain a uniform  draw  for  each  arrow 
released. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of 
anchoring  the  drawing  hand— the  high 
anchor  used  generally  in  the  hunting 
field  and  by  most  field  archers,  and  the 
under  jaw  anchor  which  is  preferred 
by  the  target  archers.  It  may  be  said 
of  either  method  of  anchoring  that 
each  is  best  in  its  particular  field  of 
use  but  has  disadvantages  which  pre- 
clude one  method  of  anchoring  from 
being  the  best  for  all  types  of  archery. 
For  reasons  which  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  the  bow  hunter  prefers  the 
high  anchor  while  the  target  archer 
uses  the  underjaw  anchor.  In  compe- 
tition at  known  distances  the  best 
scores  are  shot  by  archers  using  the 
underjaw  anchor  and  a bow  sight.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  competition  on 
the  method  used  in  anchoring  but  in 
field  archery  a distinction  is  generally 
made  between  those  archers  who  use 
a bow  sight  (free-style)  and  those 
who  shoot  without  any  sights  or  visible 
marks  on  their  bows  (instinctive). 
While  the  underjaw  anchor  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  employed  without  a sight,  an 
increasing  number  of  field  shooters 
who  have  learned  to  use  the  high 
anchor  are  adding  a sight  to  their 
bow.  Point  of  aim  shooting  formerly 
used  on  the  target  range  in  combina- 
tion with  the  underjaw  anchor  is 
rarely  seen  today  and  none  of  the  top 
competitors  use  this  method. 

In  the  underjaw  anchor  the  string  is 
drawn  until  it  touches  the  tip  of  the 
nose  and  the  center  of  the  chin.  Pro- 
viding the  head  is  not  permitted  to 
move  forward  during  the  draw,  a ten- 
dency which  is  hard  for  the  beginner 
to  resist,  the  length  of  the  draw  will 
be  the  same  each  time  it  is  under- 
taken. The  drawing  hand  will  move 
back  under  the  jawbone  and  the  in- 


UNDERJAW  ANCHOR  is  preferred  by  tar- 
get archers  and  in  competition  at  known 
distances  the  best  scores  are  usually  shot 
by  archers  using  it. 

dex  finger  of  the  drawing  hand  will 
fit  snugly  up  against  the  jawbone.  This 
insures  that  the  arrow  will  maintain 
the  same  inclination  to  the  horizontal 
for  each  sight  setting.  To  summarize: 
the  advantages  of  the  under-jaw 
anchor  are  that  it  measures  a posi- 
tive length  of  draw  and  insures  that 
the  elevation  of  the  drawing  hand 
will  remain  constant.  However  this  | 
draw  places  the  rear  of  the  shaft  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  line 
of  sight  from  the  eye  to  the  target  and 
does  not  permit  the  archer  to  sight 
along  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  to  align 
it  with  the  target.  Likewise  the  vertical 
angle  which  the  arrow  makes  with  the 
horizontal  when  the  bow  hand  is  ex- 
tended toward  the  target  is  consider- 
able and  a bowsight  becomes  a neces- 
sity. The  correct  use  of  a sight  requires 
that  the  drawing  hand  be  positioned 
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at  exactly  the  same  elevation  for  each 
draw,  otherwise  elevation  would  be  a 
hit  or  miss  proposition  regardless  of 
the  sight  setting.  In  order  to  score 
with  this  method  the  exact  distance  to 
the  target  must  be  known  and  the 
sight  setting  adjusted  for  that  distance. 
This  latter  limitation  is  the  reason  the 
high  anchor  is  preferred  by  most  bow 
hunters. 

On  the  field  course  and  in  particular 
in  the  hunting  field  archers  are  shoot- 
ing at  targets  spaced  at  unknown  dis- 
tances. Therefore  that  method  of  an- 
choring which  will  bring  the  arrow 
close  to  the  line  of  sight  to  the  target 
is  preferred.  In  the  high  anchor  the 
drawing  hand  is  usually  brought  back 
along  the  side  of  the  face  until  the  tip 
of  the  middle  finger  of  the  drawing 
hand  makes  contact  with  the  corner 
of  the  mouth.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 

HIGH  ANCHOR  is  most  often  seen  in  hunt- 
ing and  on  field  courses  where  the  shooting 
is  at  targets  of  varying,  unknown  distances. 
It  brings  the  arrow  closer  to  the  line  of  sight. 


and  each  archer  determines  a point 
of  contact  that  will  limit  the  length  of 
or  measure  each  draw.  A right-handed 
bowman  will  incline  his  head  slightly 
to  the  right  so  that  the  nock  end  of 
the  arrow  is  directly  below  his  right 
eye.  At  the  same  time  he  cants  the 
upper  limb  of  the  bow  to  the  right  so 
that  he  can  align  the  shaft  with  the 
line  of  sight  to  the  center  of  the  tar- 
get. He  does  not  attempt  to  bring  the 
shaft  to  eye  level  for  several  reasons. 
First,  he  could  not  sight  along  the 
shaft;  second,  his  vision  would  be  dis- 
torted by  the  pressure  of  his  hand  on 
his  face  at  eye  level;  and  third,  his 
drawing  hand  would  be  raised  above 
shoulder  height  and  the  hand,  elbow 
and  shoulder  of  the  drawing  hand 
would  not  move  in  the  same  plane 
during  the  draw.  This  is  the  most  com- 
fortable and  easiest  position  from 
which  to  make  the  draw. 

The  bow  is  a low  velocity  weapon 
and  a flat  trajectory  can  be  maintained 
for  relatively  short  distances  even  with 
a heavy  bow.  However  at  short  dis- 
tances this  draw  discharges  an  arrow 
closer  to  the  line  of  sight.  At  point 
blank  range  elevation  may  be  dis- 
regarded and  the  entire  attention  of 
the  archer  concentrated  on  aligning 
the  shaft  of  the  arrow  in  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  line  of  sight  to  the  target. 
To  summarize:  At  distances  up  to 
thirty  yards  with  a moderately  heavy 
bow  elevation  may  be  disregarded 
when  this  method  of  anchoring  is 
used.  Since  the  first  shot  is  generally 
the  only  shot  one  gets  in  the  hunting 
field  this  method  of  anchoring  is  pre- 
ferred by  most  bow  hunters.  At  dis- 
tances in  excess  of  thirty  yards  eleva- 
tion must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

An  arrow  shot  from  a horizontal 
position  starts  to  drop  immediately  it 
leaves  the  bow  rest.  Its  rate  of  fall 
increases  throughout  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  reach  the  target.  The 
greater  the  velocity  of  the  arrow,  the 
shorter  the  time  required  to  reach  the 
target  and  consequently  the  shorter 
the  drop  in  elevation. 
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How  Useful  Is  a Game  Call 
When  You  Want  to .. . 


CALL  THE  WILD 

By  Bill  Cochran 


NO  DOUBT  you  have  eyed  them 
with  suspicion  in  your  favorite 
sporting  goods  store,  or  read  about 
them  in  an  outdoor  publication.  Per- 
haps you  even  went  so  far  as  to  buy 
one,  but  never  got  up  enough  nerve 
to  try  it.  Is  it  just  another  useless 
gadget,  or  does  it  work?  What  about 
the  many  game  calls  that  are  flooding 
the  sportsman’s  market? 

Today,  it  is  possible  for  the  modern 
hunter  to  purchase  a call  for  almost 
any  game  or  varmint  he  wishes  to 
hunt.  Some  of  these  calls  are  old 
stand-bys,  well  known  and  liked  in 
the  rounds  of  hunting,  but  others  are 
commercially  new  and  untried,  result- 
ing in  drawing  eyes  of  suspicion  from 
sportsmen  living  in  an  age  of  new 
gimmicks  and  packaged  products. 
Just  how  useful  is  a game  call?  Let’s 


take  the  predator  call  as  an  example. 
To  most  sportsmen,  this  call  is  a fairly 
new  idea.  It  is  made  to  imitate  the 
death  scream  of  a rabbit  being  muti- 
lated by  the  teeth  of  an  animal  or  the 
talons  of  a bird.  Animals  accustomed 
to  preying  on  rabbits  are  quick  to 
recognize  this  shrill,  piercing  cry  and 
rush  toward  it  hoping  to  get  in  on  a 
free  feed. 

Does  it  bring  game  close  to  your 
blind?  Ask  the  man  who  was  bitten 
by  a fox,  while  calling.  Ask  the  man 
who  lost  his  hunting  cap  to  a great 
horned  owl,  while  calling.  Ask  the 
man  who  was  attacked  by  a wild  cat, 
while  calling.  He  will  tell  you  that  this 
call  is  good— almost  too  good,  but  ask 
the  man  who  called  all  day  with  no 
response  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  useless.  Know-how  makes  the  dif- 
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ference.  Not  only  must  you  know  how 
to  use  your  call,  but  you  must  also 
know  under  what  conditions  to  use  it. 
Examples  of  hunters  being  attacked 
by  the  game  they  call  are  extremely 
rare,  but  hunters  going  home  empty- 
handed  and  disgusted  after  fruitless 
calling  are  everyday  occurrences. 

Learning  to  master  a call,  whether 
it  be  a predator,  duck,  squirrel,  quail, 
turkey,  or  any  one  of  many  on  today’s 
market,  can  be  an  interesting  task. 
These  pompous  boxed  calls  come 
complete  with  written  and  picture  in- 
structions, much  like  the  harmonicas 
most  every  boy  has  ordered.  Some 
calls  can  be  mastered  in  a few  min- 
utes; others  take  hours,  days  or  may- 
be forever  for  some  hunters. 

One  quick  and  efficient  method  of 
learning  to  use  some  calls  is  with  the 
aid  of  a phonograph  record  containing 
instructions  and  reproductions  of  ac- 
tual calling.  By  using  this  as  a guide 
you  will  be  able  to  learn  and  repro- 
duce various  calls  in  the  correct  tone. 
A wrong  call  or  sour  note  while  hunt- 


ing will  do  much  more  harm  than 
good,  so  it  is  very  important  to  be  able 
to  skillfully  use  your  call  before  tak- 
ing it  afield. 

Unlike  the  predator  call,  most  calls 
imitate  the  actual  voice  of  the  animal 
you  are  calling.  Wild  animals  call  to 
one  another  for  many  different  rea- 
sons. It  may  be  a challenge  to  com- 
bat, a mating  call,  a call  for  help  or 
a call  for  companionship.  Some  ani- 
mals communicate  with  each  other 
much  more  than  others.  The  common 
crow  is  a real  windbag  and  commands 
quite  a large  vocabulary.  One  call 
manufacturer  distributes  a booklet  of 
instructions  containing  over  a dozen 
different  crow  calls  that  can  be 
learned.  On  the  other  hand  a deer 
seldom  makes  a sound  other  than  the 
loud  snort  you  hear  just  before  seeing 
his  white  tail  go  bobbing  through  the 
woods.  His  luring  call  is  a short  bleat 
that  he  seldom  uses.  When  you  first 
hear  it  produced  with  a call,  you  may 
be  convinced  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  making  this  sound,  but  it  is  a fact 


BREATH  OPERATED  CALLS  for  predators,  deer,  and  crows  can  add  much  enjoyment 
to  your  hunting.  Most  calls  imitate  the  actual  voice  of  the  animal  or  bird  but  many 
predator  calls  duplicate  the  cries  of  the  prey  species. 


GOOD  CAMOUFLAGE  is  just  as  important 
as  knowing  how  to  operate  your  call.  Use  of 
camouflage  clothing  and  ability  to  blend 
into  the  vegetation  will  improve  chances  for 
success  in  calling  all  wild  game. 

that  he  does  on  some  occasions. 

A deer  is  quite  meek  when  it  comes 
to  answering  a call.  He  does  not  bugle 
back  with  an  ear-piercing  blast.  In  fact, 
he  seldom  ever  answers  a call  vocally, 
but  merely  tries  to  locate  the  caller.  A 
crow  is  just  the  opposite.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  one  of  the  smartest  birds 
that  fly,  but  with  correct  calling  he 
can  be  worked  into  a screaming  frenzy 
of  excitement  that  will  bring  his  kind 
from  miles  around. 

The  recent  upswing  of  interest  in 
game  calls  has  brought  about  several 
new  ideas  in  calls  and  calling.  Among 
these  are  the  coon,  pheasant,  and  rab- 
bit flusher  calls.  These  calls  are  not 
made  to  call  game,  but  to  flush  it  from 
its  cover.  If  a hunter  becomes  stumped 
by  a rabbit  or  pheasant  that  has  hid- 
den in  a brush  pile,  or  by  a coon  that 
has  disappeared  between  the  forks  of 
a tall  tree,  he  may  blow  his  flusher 
call  imitating  the  terror  or  death  cry 
of  the  animal  he  is  hunting.  Hearing 
this,  the  hiding  animal  becomes  ill 
at  ease  and  will  often  dash  for  a new 
hiding  place,  offering  the  hunter  a 
good  chance  for  a shot. 

Even  though  it  may  appear  so,  the 
art  of  calling  game  is  not  new.  Long 
before  the  white  man  settled  this 
country,  North  American  Indians  were 
successfully  calling  certain  types  of 
game.  It  is  true  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  fancy  calls  we  know  to- 
day; however,  they  were  able  to  make 


game-drawing  sounds  by  skillfully  us- 
ing their  mouth  and  hands,  or  by 
blowing  on  a blade  of  grass  held  be- 
tween their  fingers. 

Indians  depended  on  their  hunting 
for  a livelihood  and  what  they  lacked 
in  calls  and  other  hunting  equipment, 
they  made  up  in  hunting  skills.  The 
modern  hunter  must  follow  this  ex- 
ample if  he  wishes  to  make  the  most 
of  calling.  Knowing  how  to  produce 
game  luring  sounds  is  important,  but 
it  is  also  very  important  to  know  a few 
other  facts  that  make  up  a successful 
calling  exposition. 

First,  you  must  find  a location  where 
the  game  you  call  is  known  to  fre- 
quent. Approach  this  location  with 
care.  Remember  to  keep  a close  check 
on  wind  directions,  if  the  game  you 
seek  has  a keen  sense  of  smell.  If  the 
wind  is  not  a problem,  use  the  sun- 
light to  your  advantage.  Don’t  expect 
to  have  success  by  noisily  charging 
through  the  woods  and  fields  or  along 
the  water  edges,  pausing  only  long 
enough  to  blast  a note  on  your  call. 
Get  into  a suitable  blind  and  be  as 
still  as  possible.  After  calling  and 
waiting  for  a reasonable  length  of 
time  without  success,  you  may  move 
on  to  a new  location. 

Second,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  the  whole  calling 
picture  is  being  well  camouflaged 
from  your  victim.  Your  silhouette 
against  the  sky  or  your  face  and  arms 
reflecting  the  sun  will  spook  game  as 
quick  as  a rifle  shot.  Always  wear 
clothing  that  will  fade  into  the  back- 
ground and  hide  your  face  with  mos- 
quito netting  or  blacken  it  with 
make-up.  In  order  to  eliminate  flashy 
movements,  wear  dark  gloves  and  rub 
a sheen  killer  on  your  weapon.  You 
cannot  fail  to  overlook  one  thing  if 
you  expect  to  be  a successful  caller. 

Why  all  the  fuss?  You  will  know 
why  when  a flock  of  birds  circles  to- 
ward your  blind  or  when  a real  trophy 
comes  sneaking  through  the  leaves 
straining  his  eyes  and  testing  the  wind. 
Don’t  forget  to  shoot! 
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THROUGH  THE  CfHEHOAR 

ujith  the 

IUH1TETTIE  FAITH  LY  . 


JANUARY  FINDS  THE  DEER  HERDS 
YARDED  UP  FOR  THE  MOST  CRITICAL 
TIME  OF  THE  YEAR.  HOW  MANY  WILL 
SURVIVE  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  AVAIL- 
ABLE SUPPLY  OF  BROWSE  E MAST 


mv  IS  THE  MONTH  IN  WHICH  MOST 
FAWNS  ARE  BORN.  BEDDED  DOWN  ON  THE 
FOREST  FLOOR  THEY  ARE  WELL  PROTECTED 
BY  THEIR  SPOTTED  COATS. 


JULY-  The  bucks' antlers 

ARE  GROWING  RAPIDLY,  AND 
ARE  SOFT  AND  THICK  UNDER 
FHE/R  VELVET  COVERING. 


W W - n.  i A'h  * & 

SEPTEMBER  - The  FAWNS' SPOTS 

HAVE  GRADUALLY  FADED  AWAY,  MAKING 
THE  YOUNGSTERS  N /NATURE  REPLICAS 
OF  THEIR  MOTHERS. 


NOVEMBER  • The  bud 

WITH  POLISHED  ANTLERS  AND 


JANUARY-  The  bucks  have  shed 


OCTOBER  FINDS  THE  BUCKS 
RUBBING  THE  VELVET  OFF  THEIR 
FULLY  DEVELOPED  ANTLERS. 


SWOLLEN  NECKS,  ARE  SEEKING 
MATES  AND  F/GHT/NG  RIVALS 
WITH  EQUAL  ARDOR. 


THEIR  ANTLERS  AND  THE  SNOW  LIES 
DEEP  AS  THE  NEW  YEAR  USHERS  IN 
ANOTHER  SEASON  OF  COLD  «-  HUNGER 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


WILD  animals  face  winter  in  many  ways.  Some  simply  go  into  hibernation 
or  periods  of  deep  sleep,  thereby  missing  most  of  the  problems.  Others 
seek  shelter  in  dense  cover  or  natural  dens,  above  or  below  ground.  All  must 
withstand  cold  and  snow,  predators  and  disease  without  the  benefits  of  space 
heaters  or  super-markets.  Winter  for  wildlife  is  a constant  battle  for  survival; 
only  the  alert  and  healthy  survive. 

But  for  a few  animals,  winter  quarters  are  no  problem.  They  can  build 
their  own.  One  of  the  most  famous  architects  in  the  animal  world  designed 
the  “split-level,”  all-weather  home  featured  on  this  month’s  front  cover. 

Muskrats,  like  beavers,  are  firm  believers  in  modern  housing— warm,  dry 
and  havens  of  security.  When  this  aquatic  engineer  stakes  out  his  claim  to  an 
area,  he  first  surveys  the  possibilities.  If  steep  banks  drop  to  a stream  bed,  he 
will  choose  to  lodge  in  one  bank.  Well  under  the  water  he  will  claw  away  the 
soil  for  his  entrance,  then  tunnel  upward  until  he  terminates  the  project  with 
a snug  den  above  the  normal  high-water  level.  But  many  muskrats  choose  a 
marshy  homesite  where  they  can  cut  and  heap  non-woody  stalks  to  create  a 
tepee-like  lodge.  As  time  goes  on,  the  structure  becomes  more  of  a mound. 
Four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  house  may  have  walls  one  to  two  feet  thick. 
A nest  chamber  is  hollowed  out  and  lined  with  fresh  grass.  One  or  more 
tunnels  connect  it  to  the  water. 

During  the  winter  months  the  house  may  also  become  a source  of  food 
since  a lazy  muskrat  can  merely  roll  on  his  side,  pull  a “lath”  of  cattail  from 
the  inside  wall,  and  enjoy  a good  meal.  He  usually  builds  a series  of  smaller 
feeding  houses,  six  to  eight  inches  high,  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter  with 
walls  three  to  eight  inches  thich,  throughout  his  home  territory.  Unlike  the 
beaver,  however,  the  muskrat  does  not  “stock-pile”  food  for  the  winter  and  he 
must  forage  daily  beneath  the  ice  for  bulbs  or  rootstocks.  If  worst  comes  to 
worst,  of  course,  he  can  always  eat  his  house. 

In  winter,  the  muskrat  lodge  may  contain  a family  group,  including  last 
fall’s  litter  of  offspring.  The  new  year’s  first  crop  of  muskrats  isn’t  due  until 
late  spring.  Normally,  however,  muskrats  are  rather  anti-social  and  prefer  to 
live  alone.  Adults  usually  den  together  only  in  cold  weather  and  any  kits 
still  on  hand  will  be  evicted  once  the  breeding  season  in  late  winter  is  under- 
way. But  for  now,  the  muskrat  lodge  provides  a good  port  in  February’s  storms 
—a  warm  and  fairly  dry  shelter  for  Pennsylvania’s  most  popular  furbearer. 
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EDITORIAL... 


When  He  Is  16 

A RECENT  advertisement  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 
portrays  today’s  infant  boy  at  birth.  The  advertisement  reads, 
“He  was  just  born.  His  name  is  Robert.  When  he  is  16,  our 
nation  will  need: 

“Tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  new  roads.  Almost  double  our 
present  water  supply.  Double  our  present  school  facilities. 
Twenty  million  new  homes.  Twenty  per  cent  of  our  housing 
rebuilt.  Two  and  a half  times  more  oil.  Sixty  per  cent  more 
lumber.  One  hundred  per  cent  more  pulpwood.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  more  metal  ores.  Conservation  practices  on  1,159,000,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land.  Over  120,000  new  dams  and  1,200 
miles  of  levees.  Double  our  present  hospital  facilities.  Triple 
our  electric  power.” 

Megalopolis.  The  Battle  for  Space.  Exploding  Population. 
Urban  Sprawl.  The  Crisis  in  Open  Land.  The  Exploding 
Metropolis. 

So  these  phrases  sound  familiar  to  you?  They  should!  They 
are  catch  titles  coined  to  describe  both  a phenomenon  which  is 
facing  our  country  today— the  mushrooming  growth  of  our  urban 
and  industrial  areas— and  some  of  the  many  problems  stemming 
from  that  phenomenon. 

Super-cities  are  forming  in  this  country.  At  present,  there  are 
15  such  areas  in  California,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Texas,  Florida 
and  other  regions.  Two  of  them  encompass  parts  of  Pennsylvania: 
1.  The  STEEL  BELT  from  Pittsburgh  through  Youngstown, 
Canton,  Akron  and  Cleveland  growing  toward  Detroit.  It  covers 
most  of  the  Allegheny-Monongahela  area  stretching  north  to 


Erie  and  east  to  Johnstown  and  Altoona. 

2.  The  ATLANTIC  AREA  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to  Norfolk, 
Va.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  15.  In  1950,  almost  a quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  lived  here.  Half  the  economic 
power  of  the  entire  world  is  concentrated  in  this  area  and  the 
possibilities  of  what  it  may  become— its  ultimate  shape  and  char- 
acter—are  staggering.  It  now  covers  the  entire  Delaware  Valley, 
and  the  York-Lancaster-Harrisburg  area.  Better  than  half  of 
Pennsylvania  lies  within  these  two  regions. 

What  is  happening  is  inevitable.  It  is  going  to  happen  and 
ignoring  the  problem  won’t  make  it  go  away.  Balance  will  be 
required— balance  between  urban  and  rural  areas,  between  built- 
up  and  open  land— and  it  will  have  to  be  based  on  regions,  not 
on  single  townships  or  local  areas.  There  is  no  reason  why  en- 
lightened planning  cannot  steer  developers  away  from  choice 
and  badly-needed  farm  lands.  There  is  no  reason  for  placing  a 
factory  in  an  ideal  recreational  area. 

For  as  William  H.  White,  Jr.,  of  “Fortune  Magazine”  has 
described  it: 

“In  the  next  few  years  Americans  will  have  a chance  to  decide 
how  decent  a place  this  country  will  be  to  live  in,  and  for  gener- 
ations to  come.  Already  huge  patches  of  once  green  countryside 
have  been  turned  into  vast,  smog-filled  deserts  that  are  neither 
city,  suburb,  nor  country,  and  each  day— at  a rate  of  some  3,000 
acres  a day— more  countryside  is  being  bulldozed  under.  You 
can’t  stop  progress,  they  say,  yet  much  more  of  this  kind  of 
progress  and  we  shall  have  the  paradox  of  prosperity  lowering 
our  real  standard  of  living.” 

No  matter  by  what  name  you  call  it,  the  basic  problem  is  to 
find  enough  good  water  and  land  to  supply  our  rapidly-growing 
population  with  essential  food,  transportation  and  services.  The 
time  is  at  hand.  Let  us  grasp  the  opportunity.— From  a speech 
by  Allen  J.  Sommerville,  Chief  Water  Resources  Engineer, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


Pennsylvania's  Famous  Fur  bearer 

With  Tasty  Flesh  and  Hudson  Seal  Coat . . . 


The  Muskrat- 
Overgrown  Meadow  Mouse 

By  Dave  Mech 


I ONCE  made  some  easy  money  on 
muskrats  — not  trapping  them  but 
betting  on  them.  A guy  claimed  that 
a muskrat  wasn’t  much  different  from 
an  ordinary  old  dump  rat.  I held  that 
it  was  much  more  like  a field  mouse. 
As  the  argument  intensified,  a mutual 


friend,  Dave  Herbst,  was  summoned 
to  the  scene. 

“The  muskrat  is  just  an  overgrown 
meadow  mouse,”  pronounced  Dave 
who  is  studying  the  rodent  for  his 
Master’s  degree.  (I  beamed  widely 
and  held  out  my  greedy  hand.)  “It 
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belongs  to  the  family  which  includes 
meadow  mice,  deermice,  lemmings, 
pine  mice,  red-backed  mice,  and  oth- 
ers,” he  explained.  “The  muskrat  is 
bigger  than  all  its  cousins  and  leads 
a specialized  life  in  the  water,  but  it 
is  basically  like  the  others  in  its 
family.” 

Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  this  crit- 
ter and  see  for  ourselves  what  it  is 
like.  Averaging  2M  pounds  each,  adult 
muskrats  sometimes  reach  5 pounds. 
They  measure  about  21  inches  from 
tail  tip  to  nose,  and  their  bodies  are 
covered  by  two  layers  of  waterproof 
fur.  The  bare,  10-inch  tail  is  flattened 
sideways,  serving  as  a rudder  while 
large  semi- webbed  hind  feet  propel  the 
animal.  The  four-toed  front  feet  also 
aid  in  swimming  but  are  better  suited 
for  digging,  holding,  and  general  use. 
Another  adaptation  for  semi-aquatic 
life  is  the  extra  lip  lobe  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth.  It  allows  the  muskrat  to 
close  his  mouth  while  gnawing  an 
underwater  root  or  stem. 

Although  the  animal  spends  most 
of  his  active  life  in  the  water,  he  often 
waddles  around  on  muddy  shores  and 
sand  bars.  Here  his  unusual  tracks 
can  be  found.  They  are  characterized 


by  long,  pointed  toe  prints;  a snake- 
like trail  formed  by  the  tail  usually 
runs  between  the  tracks. 

Almost  as  characteristic  as  his  tracks 
are  the  muskrat’s  droppings.  Small 
brownish  dabs  of  uniform  texture, 
they  are  generally  deposited  on  old 
logs,  stumps,  rocks,  or  other  partly 
submerged  objects,  which  are  visited 
regularly.  An  Ohio  biologist  studying 
muskrat  food  habits  took  advantage 
of  this  behavior.  Instead  of  wading  all 
around  a marsh  looking  for  every  little 
dropping  post,  he  merely  distributed 
his  own  wooden  floats  in  convenient 
places.  The  animals  used  all  his  posts, 
and  he  collected  2,200  scats  for  analy- 
sis. 

Besides  tracks  and  scats,  the  musk- 
rat’s burrow  is  another  sign  of  his 
presence.  The  entrance  is  usually  un- 
der water  but  may  be  at  water  level. 
Extending  into  the  bank  for  3 to  some- 
times over  20  feet,  the  tunnel  even- 
tually opens  into  a neat  nest  or  living 
chamber  above  water  line.  An  air  vent 
usually  extends  from  the  nest  to  the 
ground  surface. 

Burrows  are  built  wherever  there 
are  suitable  banks  such  as  along 
shores  of  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  ponds, 


MOST  OF  A MUSKRAT'S  LIFE  is  spent  in  the  water.  He  often  waddles  around  on  muddy 
shores  and  sand  bars.  Here  his  unusual  tracks  can  be  found.  They  are  characterized  by 
toe  prints;  a snake-like  trail  formed  by  the  tail  usually  runs  between  the  tracks. 


* 


MUSKRAT  HOUSES  are  usually  started  in  the  fall  by  a whole  family.  A three-foot-high 
pile  of  non-woody  vegetation  may  be  piled  up  overnight.  Large  houses  sometimes  contain 
three  living  chambers,  each  with  its  own  exit. 


and  marshes.  However,  in  marshes 
and  shallow  ponds,  the  muskrat  shows 
an  especially  high  degree  of  engineer- 
ing ability.  Here  he  builds  sturdy 
houses  from  the  surrounding  mud  and 
vegetation. 

Construction  usually  starts  in  early 
fall.  A whole  family  (or  occasionally 
an  individual)  begins  piling  nearby 
vegetation  into  an  old  root  clump,  log, 
small  bush,  or  other  foundation  in 
about  2/2  feet  of  water.  The  building 
material  might  be  cattail  or  bur-reed 
stalks  or  wadded-up  balls  of  “sea- 
weed.” A 3-foot-high  pile  of  this  ma- 
terial can  be  accumulated  overnight. 
Eventually  the  pile  protrudes  2 or 
more  feet  above  water  and  may  be  3 
to  8 feet  wide.  The  aquatic  engineers 
then  burrow  into  this  from  under 
water  as  though  it  were  a stream  bank. 
They  hollow  out  a living  chamber 
about  20  inches  wide  and  15  inches 
high,  lining  it  with  fine  material. 
Large  houses  sometimes  contain  three 
living  chambers,  each  with  its  own 
“plunge  hole”  or  exit.  Apparently  ani- 
mals in  one  chamber  aren’t  choosy 


about  who  shares  their  apartment 
house.  In  Indiana  a litter  of  kits  was 
raised  in  one  chamber  while  2 feet 
away  a mink— muskrat  enemy  No.  1— 
occupied  the  other! 

Radiating  from  each  lodge  are  the 
runways— expressways  to  surrounding 
food  supplies.  Roots,  stems,  and  shoots 
of  cattail,  bur-reed,  and  sweetflag  are 
the  dietary  staples  of  muskrats  occu- 
pying marshes  or  shallow  ponds.  Ani- 
mals along  streams  eat  most  kinds  of 
aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  plants,  and 
grasses,  herbs,  and  truck  crops.  Fresh- 
water clams  are  relished,  and  when 
hard  pressed,  the  creature  may  eat 
fish  and  other  flesh. 

When  feeding,  the  muskrat  likes  to 
hide  from  his  enemies;  therefore  he 
takes  his  food  under  stream  banks  or 
tree  roots,  or  into  the  middle  of  a cat- 
tail clump.  As  uneaten  parts  accumu- 
late, they  form  the  “feeding  platform.” 

Platforms  are  used  year  round  in 
unfrozen  creeks.  But  in  frozen  marshes 
and  ponds  Br’er  Muskrat  must  rely  on 
his  engineering  ability  to  provide  shel- 
tered “cafes.”  Before  freeze-up  he 
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builds  several  “feed  houses”  at  vary- 
ing distances  and  directions  from  the 
main  lodge.  These  small  versions  of 
the  living  house  serve  as  both  in- 
sulated feeding  platforms  and  places 
to  literally  take  a breather. 

If  too  few  feed  houses  were  built  in 
fall,  the  rodent  merely  gnaws  through 
as  much  as  several  inches  of  ice.  Then 
he  stuffs  wads  of  vegetation  up  through 
the  hole,  forming  a miniature  feed 
house  or  “push-up.”  When  this  freezes, 
the  animal  has  another  protected  air 
hole  where  he  can  feed.  Push-ups 
gained  wide  publicity  in  Syracuse  a 
few  years  back.  Appearing  overnight 
in  the  main  skating  pond  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  they  became  hazards  to 
hundreds  of  skaters.  Thus  one  day 
the  front  page  of  the  newspaper  con- 
tained a long  article  entitled  “City 
Parks  Commissioner  Turns  Trapper!” 

Although  muskrats  are  well  adapted 
for  surviving  under  ice,  break-up  is 


probably  welcomed.  Indeed,  it  ushers 
in  the  breeding  season.  Romantic  ’rats 
are  famous  for  making  long  journeys, 
even  over  land;  a good  indication  of 
this  ’rat  race  is  the  increase  in  num- 
ber of  road  kills. 

Attempting  to  analyze  the  muskrats’ 
meandering,  a Cornell  University 
friend  of  mine,  Howard  Erickson,  live- 
trapped  and  tagged  over  700  individ- 
uals. He  found  that  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  animals  present  on  his  study 
areas  before  spring  movement  were 
absent  afterwards.  Some  moved  al- 
most a mile.  Says  Howie:  “Perhaps 
the  spring  movement  period  is  simply 
a period  of  searching  for  a mate.  This 
conclusion  seems  logical  when  we 
consider  that  the  major  segment  of 
the  muskrats  involved  in  the  move- 
ment are  young  males  in  their  first 
breeding  season.  Data  suggest  that 
older  males  are  more  sedentary,  as 
are  most  females,  especially  females 


NETWORK  OF  TUNNELS  is  examined  in  the  base  of  this  muskrat  house.  These  are 
"expressways"  to  nearby  food  supplies.  Before  freeze-up,  muskrats  build  several  "feed 
houses"  at  varying  distances  and  directions  from  the  main  lodge. 
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more  than  a year  old.  Increased  fight- 
ing in  the  species  during  this  time  may 
also  play  a role  in  fostering  move- 
ment.” 

Movement  and  breeding  begin  in 
late  February  and  early  March;  after 
28  to  30  days’  development,  the  three 
to  nine  ( average,  six ) kits  are  born  in 
the  warm  nest  of  a burrow  or  lodge. 
In  northern  states  the  female  produces 
two  and  sometimes  three  litters  before 
September.  In  southern  areas,  musk- 
rats breed  year  round,  so  may  bear 
five  or  six  litters  averaging  about  four 
young  each.  Even  if  we  didn’t  know 
about  the  muskrat’s  close  relationship 
to  the  meadow  mouse,  this  high-geared 
breeding  rate  would  suggest  it. 

Newborn  “ ’ratlets”  weigh  less  than 
an  ounce,  and  all  stretched  out  ( which 
they  usually  aren’t)  they  measure 
about  4 inches  long.  They  are  blind, 
naked,  and  helpless.  But  within  two 
weeks  the  kits  are  covered  with 
brownish-gray  hairs  and  begin  to  open 
their  eyes.  They  run,  swim,  and  dive 
almost  as  well  as  their  parents.  At  one 
month,  muskrats  are  weaned  and  en- 
ter the  big,  wide  world. 

Thus  within  a few  weeks,  the  num- 
ber of  muskrats  is  quadrupled;  suit- 
able habitat  is  flooded  with  animals. 
(This  is  one  way  in  which  a marsh  or 
pond  almost  devoid  of  ’rats  can  sud- 
denly become  full  of  fresh  sign.)  Un- 
less a marsh  has  been  trapped  heavily 
or  subjected  to  extreme  weather  con- 
ditions, there  usually  will  be  too  many 
animals  there  after  the  breeding  sea- 
son. Each  pair  of  adults  defends  a 
territory  about  200  feet  in  diameter. 
Much  fighting  occurs,  the  few  winners 
obtaining  or  keeping  a territory  and 
the  many  losers  seeking  out  new,  un- 
inhabited areas.  This  way  all  suitable 
habitat  usually  becomes  occupied  by 
late  fall.  However,  only  a few  losers 
or  wanderers  ever  find  a suitable  un- 
occupied area.  They  are  at  an  extreme 
disadvantage  when  traveling  into  un- 
familiar surroundings,  and  enemies 
are  plentiful. 

Great-horned  owls,  marsh  hawks, 


foxes,  and  mink  are  ever  watchful  to 
catch  a plump  morsel  like  the  muskrat 
off  guard  or  at  a disadvantage.  For  a 
healthy  muskrat  on  his  own  ground 
is  a tough  hombre.  I remember  once 
watching  Erickson  release  a tagged 
’rat  on  the  shore  of  a marsh.  Instead 
of  swimming  away  as  fast  as  he  could, 
the  animal  bared  his  long  incisors  and 
started  toward  us.  It  would  have  been 
a real  sight  for  someone  to  see  Howie 
and  me  dancing  and  hopping  around 
that  marsh  trying  to  avoid  the  animal. 
“You’re  fortunate  you  got  away  from 
him,”  exclaimed  Herbst,  the  other 
muskratologist,  when  I told  him  about 
the  incident.  “I  had  one  take  a big 
chunk  out  of  my  boot  last  winter. 
Good  thing  I had  several  pairs  of 
socks  on!” 

Predators  do  sometimes  take  ’rats 
which  may  not  be  at  a disadvantage, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  muskrat  preda- 
tion is  exerted  on  displaced  or  extra 
animals.  Dr.  Paul  L.  Errington,  who 
studied  muskrats  intensively  for  over 
20  years,  concluded  that  “mink  preda- 
tion on  muskrats  . . . proves  to  be 
mainly  a matter  of  the  minks  utilizing 
part  of  the  biological  wastage  of  musk- 
rat populations.” 

A predator  exempt  from  the  in- 
fluence of  many  of  nature’s  general 
principles  is  the  dog.  He  may  be  mine 
or  yours,  but  if  he  can  get  into  a marsh 
during  low  water,  he’ll  thoroughly 
enjoy  ripping  apart  the  houses  and 
burrows  and  killing  the  occupants.  An 
Indiana  trapper  cultivated  his  dog’s 
talent  for  such  a thing  one  dry  fall. 
He  just  plunked  himself  down  at  the 
edge  of  the  marsh  and  skinned  the 
’rats  as  his  dog  brought  them  in.  For 
several  days  he  caught  over  50  ani- 
mals each  day. 

The  most  effective  muskrat  preda- 
tor by  far  is  dog’s  best  friend— MAN! 
Since  the  1800’s  when  muskrats  were 
worth  less  than  a dime  apiece,  man 
has  been  trapping  them.  Today  Penn- 
sylvanians trap  about  407,100  animals 
annually. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
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muskrat  fur  is  the  fact  that  short  fur 
never  went  as  much  out  of  fashion  as 
long  fur  did.  However,  a more  impor- 
tant reason  is  that  muskrat  fur  is 
versatile.  It  can  be  processed  in  many 
ways  and  made  to  imitate  several 
more  expensive  furs.  Don’t  tell  your 
wife,  but  that  “Hudson  Seal”  coat  you 
bought  her,  once  kept  several  dozen 
muskrats  from  catching  pneumonia! 

’Rat  fur  has  also  sold  under  the  fol- 
lowing aliases:  Plucked  Beaver,  Wal- 
laby, Velvet  Coney,  Bisam  Mink,  Rus- 
sian Otter,  Electric  Seal,  Red  Seal, 
River  Sable,  River  Mink,  Red  River 
Seal,  Silver  Muskrat,  Odatra  Mink, 
and  Water  Mink.  Apparently  these 
exotic  (though  nonsensical)  names 
were  considered  more  alluring  than 
plain  old  “Muskrat.”  Frankly  I see 
nothing  wrong  with  that  name.  Some 
people  call  the  critter  “Mushrat”; 
others,  “Muskquash.”  And  my  biolo- 
gist friends— they  call  it  “Ondatra 
zibethicus!”  (Can’t  you  just  see  that 
name  on  a beautiful  fur  coat?) 

To  trappers  the  animals  are  just 
plain  “rats.”  And  there  are  thousands 
of  ’rat  trappers  to  perpetuate  that 
name.  Even  though  pelts  bring  less 
than  $1.00  apiece  today,  school  boys 
still  make  a little  money  on  them. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  sport  involved  in 
catching  the  critters  that  keeps  most 
of  the  ’ratters  going.  “Trapping  Fever” 
is  a chronic  disease  causing  those  af- 
flicted to  alleviate  the  symptoms  by 
annually  matching  wits  with  furbear- 
ers.  Village  lads  and  farm  boys  are 
especially  affected.  Since  the  muskrat 
is  our  most  common  furbearer,  it  is 
most  important  as  a “medicine”  for 
this  disease. 

Whereas  some  trappers  sell  only 
the  ’rat’s  hide,  many  others  market 
his  carcass.  For  there  are  some  of  us 
odd  ducks  around  who  aren’t  preju- 
diced against  the  name  “Muskrat”; 
we  relish  the  flesh  of  this  animal 
whose  habits  are  so  much  cleaner  than 
those  of  a chicken  or  pig.  Some,  who 
are  prejudiced,  unknowingly  eat  the 
animal  anyway,  since  it  is  often  sold 


MUSKRAT  FUR  is  still  popular.  It  can  be 
processed  in  many  ways  and  made  to  imi- 
tate several  more  expensive  furs.  Pelt 
prices  have  slipped  in  recent  years  but 
many  Pennsylvanians  still  find  trapping  fine 
sport  in  winter  months. 

as  Marsh  Hare,  Marsh  Rabbit,  or 
Water  Squirrel.  (Anyone  who  likes 
’rat  meat  should  obtain  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service’s  pamphlet,  Fifty 
Ways  to  Cook  Muskrat.) 

So  this  is  the  muskrat— a prolific 
aquatic  engineer,  relentlessly  pursued 
by  many  natural  enemies  and  some 
unnatural  ones;  an  overgrown  meadow 
mouse  with  tasty  flesh  and  a Hudson 
Seal  coat. 


FEBRUARY,  1961 
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By  NED  SMITH 


Red  and  Gray- 
Country  Cousins 


1.  Is  the  gray  fox  a color  phase  of 
the  red  fox? 

2.  A large  red  fox  would  weigh 
eleven,  fifteen,  or  eighteen 
pounds? 

3.  What  color  is  the  tip  of  the  red 
fox’s  tail? 

4.  What  color  is  the  tip  of  the  gray 
fox’s  tail? 

5.  The  gray  fox  climbs  trees.  True 
or  false? 

6.  Which  fox,  red  or  gray,  is  more 
at  home  in  mixed  woodlands  and 
farm  lands? 

7.  What  is  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  footprints  of  the  gray 
fox  and  those  of  the  cat  family? 

8.  Mange  is  a common  affliction 
among  gray  foxes.  True  or  false? 

The  Red  Fox 

I GUESS  I’m  a pushover  for  person- 
ality and  charm.  Take  the  bluejay, 
for  instance.  I know  he’s  a nest  robber 
from  wayback  and  at  a winter  feeder 
he’s  a bully  and  a glutton.  But  I 
can’t  help  liking  the  handsome  cuss. 
The  little  red  squirrel,  too,  thinks 
nothing  of  making  a meal  of  fledgling 
birds,  but  his  funny  face  and  comical 
mannerisms  make  me  forget  the  un- 
savory side  of  his  makeup. 


The  red  fox,  too,  has  completely 
won  me  over  on  the  basis  of  good 
looks  and  disarming  audacity.  I know 
he’s  no  angel,  but  I like  the  rascal  just 
the  same. 

An  adult  red  fox  in  winter  pelage  is 
a strikingly  beautiful  animal.  His  silky 
fur  is  a lustrous  rusty-orange,  darker 
on  the  back  and  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  tail,  and  overlaid  with  straw  color 
on  the  head,  rump,  and  the  underside 
of  the  tail.  The  ears  are  velvety  black, 
as  are  his  four  “stockings.”  His  tail 
usually  contains  a sprinkling  of  black 
hairs  and  a short  dash  of  black  on  top. 
The  sides  of  the  muzzle  are  dark;  the 
underparts,  including  the  lower  jaw 
and  tip  of  the  tail,  are  white.  The  eyes 
match  the  fur  in  color,  and  in  strong 
light  the  pupils  assume  an  elliptical 
shape. 

Aside  from  the  typical  red  pelage, 
several  variations  occur.  One,  the  so- 
called  “cross  fox,”  differs  in  having  the 
dark  streak  down  the  middle  of  the 
back  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a sim- 
ilar streak  extending  down  both  shoul- 
ders. Quite  rare  is  the  silver  fox,  a 
black  color  phase  with  white-tipped 
hairs.  When  long-haired  furs  were  in 
greater  demand  silver  fox  was  among 
the  world’s  most  expensive  furs. 
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The  feet  of  the  red  fox  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  existence  in  northern 
climates.  The  pads  are  extremely 
small  and  nearly  concealed  in  dense 
hair. 

Seeing  a red  fox  trotting  jauntily 
across  an  open  field  one  is  immediately 
impressed  by  the  buoyancy  of  the 
huge  tail  that  floats  along  behind  him. 
It  is  an  amazingly  well-furred  append- 
age that  its  owner  utilizes  as  a muff, 
wrapping  it  neatly  around  his  feet 
and  nose  when  he  curls  up  for  a nap. 

In  summer,  when  the  hair  is  shorter 
and  there  is  no  dense  under-fur,  the 
fox  looks  much  smaller  and  thinner. 
But  then,  even  at  his  best  a large 
male  fox  will  rarely  weigh  more  than 
ten  or  a dozen  pounds,  while  most 
vixens  will  weigh  around  eight  pounds. 
I’ll  never  forget  the  first  red  fox  I ever 
skinned.  That  tiny  carcass  with  a waist 
the  size  of  a hatchet  handle  struck  me 
as  a pitiful  hanger  for  so  luxuriant  a 
coat. 

While  his  cousin,  the  gray  fox,  pre- 
fers large  unbroken  forests  the  red 
fox  thrives  best  in  more  civilized  coun- 
try where  wooded  ridges  and  creek 
bottoms  intermingle  with  rolling  farm 
land.  Here  Reynard  finds  his  preferred 
foods  in  abundance.  Meadow  mice  and 
cottontails,  both  favorite  fare,  are 
abundant.  Domestic  poultry,  which 
Br’er  Fox  can  be  tempted  into  sam- 
pling, is  plentiful.  Carrion,  a great 
attraction  to  foxes,  is  generally  avail- 
able around  poultry  and  livestock 
farms.  In  season  such  rural  delicacies 
as  woodchucks,  grasshoppers,  musk- 
rats, grass,  and  apples  vary  his  diet. 

In  wooded  areas  he  and  his  gray 


relative  are  probably  the  most  serious 
enemies  of  the  ruffed  grouse.  Many 
nests  are  destroyed  each  spring,  along 
with  the  incubating  hens,  if  possible. 
During  the  winter  months,  particu- 
larly when  heavy  snowfalls  encourage 
the  birds  to  roost  beneath  the  snow, 
foxes  take  their  toll  of  adults.  Pheas- 
ants are  less  vulnerable,  but  some  are 
taken. 

Are  the  red  fox’s  food  habits  harm- 
ful or  beneficial?  That  depends.  To 
the  orchardist,  control  of  meadow 
mice  might  save  his  fruit  trees  from 
wintertime  girdling.  That’s  good.  Some 
foxes  acquire  a taste  for  domestic 
poultry.  That’s  not  good.  Reynard’s 
check  on  groundhogs  and  muskrats  is 
commendable— except  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ’chuck  hunter  and  the  fur  trap- 
per. Fox  hunters  wish  him  well;  rab- 
bit hunters  hate  his  guts.  So  there 
you  are. 

Many  are  those  who  would  nail  his 
hide  to  the  wall,  but  this  is  not  always 
easy.  Trapping  is  probably  the  most 
efficient  way  to  control  foxes  but,  al- 
though the  younger  ones  are  easily 
lured  to  a good  set,  the  oldsters  are 
not  so  gullible. 

Most  successful  trappers  use  the 
dirt  hole  set,  a simple  but  effective 
arrangement  wherein  a trap  is  buried 
in  front  of  a small  hole  dug  in  the 
ground.  Bait  and  fox  lure  placed  in 
the  hole  leads  the  intended  victim  to 
believe  another  fox  has  cached  a mor- 
sel of  food  there.  His  attempt  to  steal 
the  prize  is  rewarded  by  the  cordial 
handclasp  of  a steel  trap. 

Fox  hunting  is  an  exciting  sport. 
The  tally-ho  type  isn’t  available  to 
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most  of  us,  but  anyone  with  a good 
houn’  dog  can  have  a world  of  fun 
on  foot.  The  red  fox  is  ideal  quarry 
for  a hound,  for  he’ll  run  practically 
forever,  making  circles  up  to  several 
miles  in  circumference  and  varying 
the  program  with  every  stunt  in  the 
book  to  confuse  old  Bowser.  Once  he 
gets  a good  lead  he’s  likely  to  double 
back,  run  up  or  down  a stream,  jump 
off  windfalls  or  high  banks,  or  pull 
any  of  a number  of  foxy  tricks.  If  the 
dog  can  keep  Br’er  Fox  circling  and 
the  hunters  have  chosen  their  stands 
wisely,  the  end  might  soon  be  at  hand. 
But  don’t  bet  on  it. 

The  latest  thing  in  outfoxing  foxes 
is  the  predator  call.  When  blown,  this 
device  emits  a heart-rending  shriek  that 
its  manufacturers  claim  is  an  imitation 
of  the  distress  cry  of  a small  animal. 
That  it  doesn’t  frighten  the  fox  right 
out  of  the  woods  is  a wonder,  but  the 
truth  is  that  well-concealed  hunters 
have  been  nearly  pounced  upon  by 
the  over-eager  critters. 

Late  winter  is  the  mating  season 
for  the  red  fox.  The  male  chooses  but 
one  mate  and  following  a gestation 
period  of  fifty-one  days  the  four  to 
ten  kitten-like  young  are  born.  They 
are  blind  at  birth,  sooty  brown  in 
color  with  tiny  white  tail  tips.  For 
about  a month  they  remain  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  their  nursery,  which  is 
oftentimes  a converted  woodchuck 
den,  a hollow  log  or  stump,  a crevice 
in  the  rocks,  or  a cavity  excavated  by 
the  parents.  When  the  pups  are  old 
enough  to  venture  outside  much  of 
their  time  is  spent  near  the  front  door, 
wrestling,  staging  tugs  of  war  over  a 
chicken  wing,  chasing  each  other’s 
tails,  and  indulging  in  the  same  games 
that  domestic  puppies  find  so  enter- 
taining. As  they  grow  older  they  are 
taught  to  catch  and  kill  small  prey 
brought  home  alive  and  kicking  by 
their  parents.  At  the  age  of  about  two 
months  the  entire  family  leaves  the 
den  for  good,  and  the  pups  are  trained 
even  more  thoroughly  in  the  grim 
business  of  staying  alive.  By  the  time 


autumn  arrives  each  has  gone  his 
separate  way— not  as  sagacious  as  his 
more  experienced  parents,  to  be  sure, 
but  at  least  able  to  cope  with  every- 
day problems  of  survival. 

Once  they  reach  adulthood  red  foxes 
have  little  use  for  shelter  of  any  kind, 
preferring  to  do  their  daytime  napping 
on  an  open,  sunny  knoll  or  side  hill. 
Most  of  their  hunting  is  done  at  night, 
although  they  are  often  up  and  around 
in  daylight  hours,  traveling  woodland 
roads,  cow  paths,  and  other  routes 
with  regularity. 

Favorite  haunts  soon  show  telltale 
tracks,  droppings,  and  other  sign.  The 
footprints  are  quite  distinctive,  not  so 
broad  as  a dog’s,  nor  so  small  and 
round  as  those  of  a gray  fox.  Under 
ideal  conditions  the  small  pads  and 
characteristic  heel  bar  will  show,  but 
in  most  imprints  these  details  are  lost. 
Identification  then  depends  upon  size, 
shape  and  small  heel  pad.  An  average 
print  would  measure  2M  to  2/2  inches 
in  length  ( including  claw  marks ) , and 
1/2  to  II  inches  in  width.  Footprints 
spaced  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  a single 
line  tell  us  the  fox  was  trotting  along 
in  his  typical  gait. 

Like  his  cousin,  the  gray  fox,  the 
red  often  deposits  his  droppings  on 
prominent  stones  in  trails  or  dirt  roads. 
They  are  larger  and  paler  than  the 
gray’s  and  are  composed  chiefly  of 
hair,  feathers,  bones  and  varying 
amounts  of  grass.  Gray  fox  scats  are 
dark  and  usually  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  seeds,  fruit  rinds,  and  other 
vegetable  matter. 

In  his  wanderings  the  red  fox  travels 
a more  direct  route  than  the  gray,  de- 
pending upon  his  keen  nose  and  hear- 
ing to  bring  him  news  of  potential 
dinners.  A whiff  of  rabbit  scent  or 
mousey  squeakings  in  the  roadside 
grass  will  bring  him  up  short.  Ap- 
proaching stealthily,  he  will  attempt 
to  determine  the  exact  location  of  his 
prey,  then  cover  the  last  few  yards 
crawling  on  his  furry  belly.  When  he 
can  sneak  no  closer  he  makes  a final 
pounce— grabbing  a mouthful  of  prey 
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or  a mouthful  of  air,  depending  upon 
his  speed  and  judgment.  Frequently 
he’ll  attempt  to  run  down  an  animal 
he  missed  on  the  first  grab.  He’s  no 
slow  poke  — he’s  been  clocked  at 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour  — and  his 
effort  is  often  crowned  with  success. 
But  that  is  not  his  usual  method;  he 
prefers  stealth  when  stealth  will  suffice. 

Reynard  is  not  always  top  dog, 
though,  for  he  too  has  his  enemies. 
Man  is  one,  of  course.  But  there  are 
other  more  insidious  and  just  as  deadly 
over  which  no  amount  of  craft,  cour- 
age, speed,  or  discretion  can  prevail. 
They  are  the  diseases  and  parasites  to 
which  his  kind  falls  prey.  Of  these, 
rabies  is  the  most  terrifying,  not  only 
because  it  is  fatal  to  foxes,  but  be- 
cause infected  animals  can  transmit 
the  disease  to  everything  from  cats 
and  cows  to  humans  with  equally  dis- 
astrous results.  Fortunately,  outbreaks 
of  epidemic  proportions  are  rather 
uncommon.  Usually  they  affect  gray 
foxes;  reds  are  comparatively  free  of 
its  ravages. 

Mange  is  another  enemy  of  red 
foxes  — grays  are  rarely,  if  ever,  in- 
fected. This  affliction  is  caused  by 
mites  that  inflame  the  skin,  causing 
loss  of  hair  and  the  formation  of  large 
scabby  areas.  It  usually  results  in 
death,  often  wiping  out  entire  families 
of  foxes. 

No,  even  the  wily  fox  can’t  get 
ahead  of  Nature.  He  might  evade  the 
trapper’s  fiendish  contraptions,  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  predator  call,  and 
hopelessly  befuddle  the  yelping  hound, 
but  even  his  days  are  numbered. 

The  Gray  Fox 

Though  they’re  both  foxes  there’s  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  red 
and  the  gray,  aside  from  their  color. 
However,  color  is  the  most  obvious 
difference,  so  let’s  begin  there. 

The  gray’s  coat  is  grizzled  salt-and- 
pepper  above  with  a black  streak  ex- 
tending down  the  middle  of  the  tail 
to  the  black  tip.  The  muzzle  and  lower 
jaw,  except  for  the  tip,  are  black,  Soft, 


pale  rusty  hair,  contrasting  sharply  to 
the  coarse  gray  variety,  is  found  on 
the  cheeks,  backs  of  the  ears,  sides  of 
the  neck,  sides  of  the  belly,  insides  of 
the  legs,  and  the  underside  of  the  tail. 
A band  of  identical  color  crosses  the 
upper  chest.  The  throat,  lower  chest, 
and  middle  of  the  belly  are  white. 
The  feet  are  mixed  gray  and  brown. 
The  eyes  are  dark  with  somewhat 
elliptical  pupils. 

In  conformation,  the  gray  differs 
from  its  red  cousin  in  having  appar- 
ently shorter  legs  and  a shorter  muzzle. 
In  general  it  has  more  of  a feline  look, 
and  a dainty  manner  that  causes  you 
to  naturally  refer  to  it  as  “she”  regard- 
less of  the  sex. 

Extensive  woodlands  in  general,  and 
rocky,  brushy  country  in  particular 
are  the  gray’s  cup  of  tea.  So  strong  is 
her  aversion  to  leaving  heavy  cover 
that  even  a good  hound  sometimes 
has  trouble  driving  her  out  into  the 
open.  Consequently,  she  seldom  leads 
a dog  on  a long  chase  like  her  leggy 
cousin,  preferring  to  quickly  take 
refuge  in  a hole  or  shinny  up  a tree— 
an  unfoxlike  feat  which  she  does  quite 
well.  Hunters,  who  are  really  deter- 
mined to  have  her  scalp,  raise  and 
train  “hole  dogs,”  small  but  nervy  little 
terriers  that  are  sent  into  holes  to 
drive  out  or  kill  the  fox  that  has  taken 
refuge  there. 

As  a rule  the  gray  one  is  not  par- 
ticularly hard  to  trap,  but  occasional 
individuals  will  develop  an  uncanny 
ability  to  avoid  traps.  One  old  vixen 
not  only  uncovered  my  trap  at  a cer- 
tain set  each  night,  but  she  so  glee- 
fully tossed  the  thing  out  of  its  bed 
that  it  invariably  landed  face  down, 
to  snap  its  jaws  in  the  dirt.  I tried 
sneaking  a second  trap  into  the  set, 
but  she  found  that  one,  too.  Then  for 
a week  I patiently  re-set  the  traps 
every  morning  to  build  up  her  ego. 
The  final  morning  I very  carefully 
buried  the  two  traps  on  either  side  of 
the  dirt  hole  and  replaced  the  duff 
and  mossy  ground  exactly  as  it  had 
been.  Then,  in  front  of  the  hole,  where 
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I had  previously  buried  the  traps,  I 
neatly  leveled  a spot  of  freshly  dug 
earth  to  appear  as  though  the  traps 
were  concealed  there  as  before.  The 
next  day  I had  the  old  girl. 

The  gray  fox’s  food  habits  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  red’s.  In 
typical  gray  fox  habitat  she  has  less 
access  to  poultry,  of  course,  and  the 
same  goes  for  field  mice.  Woodchuck, 
rabbits,  grouse,  squirrels,  and  other 
available  birds  and  mammals  are 
utilized  whenever  possible.  One  no- 
ticeable difference  is  the  preponder- 
ance of  raspberries,  persimmons,  mul- 
berries, wild  cherries,  grapes,  apples, 
and  other  fruits  and  berries  in  her 
diet. 

In  hunting  the  gray  fox  casts  back 
and  forth  on  a winding  route,  investi- 
gating at  close  range  every  windfall, 
crevice,  and  clump  of  brush.  Her  foot- 
prints average  much  smaller  than  the 
red’s.  Though  quite  variable,  an  aver- 
age print  would  be  about  II  inches 
long  by  II  inches  wide  (including 
claw  marks).  In  shape  they  resemble 
a cat’s  round  pug  marks,  although  the 
latter’s  retractile  claws  leave  no  im- 
pression. 


Family  life  in  the  gray  fox  house- 
hold is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  red 
fox,  except  that  the  mating  season 
and,  consequently,  the  birth  date  of 
the  young  are  several  weeks  later.  The 
pups  receive  the  same  tender  care  and 
the  same  patient  training  for  the  un- 
compromising world  of  adulthood.  It’s 
a good  thing  they  do,  too,  for— red  or 
gray— they’re  still  foxes,  and  foxes  and 
humans  just  don’t  mix.  There  might 
be  such  a thing  as  a dumb  fox,  but 
surely  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a 
dumb  old  fox. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  No.  It  is  a distinct  species. 

2.  Eleven  would  be  about  right. 

3.  White. 

4.  Black. 

5.  True,  but  this  is  not  one  of  the 
red  fox’s  accomplishments. 

6.  The  red. 

7.  The  claws  leave  an  impression 
in  the  fox  prints,  not  in  the  cat’s. 

8.  False.  It  is  common  among  reds, 
but  rare,  if  not  unknown  among 
grays. 


BRUNSWICK  STEW 

Many  hunters  forsake  other  game  animals  in  favor  of  squirrel  simply  be- 
cause they  can  never  get  enough  Brunswick  stew.  Rabid  grouse  shooters, 
confirmed  pheasant  hunters,  and  fanatical  quail  men  have  been  known  to 
abandon  their  favorite  bird  shooting  in  order  to  get  a brace  of  squirrels  for 
the  pot.  While  there  is  no  point  in  tendering  any  recipes  to  these  gourmets 
( they  all  have  their  own  anyway— each  one  a secret  concoction  passed  in  trust 
from  an  “old  Maine  guide”),  we  offer  the  following  as  a sop  to  the  uninitiated: 

1 squirrel  II  teaspoons  salt 

2 quarts  of  boiling  water  I teaspoon  pepper 

1 cup  corn  II  teaspoons  sugar 

1 cup  lima  beans  I cup  butter 

2 potatoes  2 cups  tomatoes 

I onion 

1 ) Clean  squirrel  and  cut  into  six  or  seven  pieces. 

2)  To  water  add  squirrel,  corn,  lima  beans,  potatoes,  onion,  salt  and  pepper. 
Cover  and  simmer  for  two  hours.  Add  the  tomatoes  and  sugar;  simmer 
for  one  hour.  Add  butter  and  simmer  for  10  minutes. 

3)  Bring  to  a boil  and  remove  from  fire.  Add  additional  salt  and  pepper 
as  desired. 

Cooking  time:  3 hours  10  minutes.  Provides  four  to  five  servings. 
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Principles  of  Game  Management  II 


Predator  Control 


By  John  Madson  and  Ed  Kozicky 
Conservation  Department — Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 


PREDATOR’S  character  is  painted 
with  a broad  brush. 

Most  hunters  paint  it  black;  natu- 
ralists may  paint  it  white.  In  reality, 
the  predator  character  is  shades  of 
mottled  gray.  Under  some  conditions 
predators  can  destroy  a game  popula- 


tion, but  they  usually  co-exist  with 
game  and  prey  on  surpluses  without 
reducing  breeding  stock. 

The  predator  is  an  animal  that  lives 
by  killing  all  or  part  of  its  food.  By 
this  definition,  man  is  the  greatest 
predator  of  all.  He  is  certainly  the 
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one  that  most  resents  competition.  But 
in  spite  of  man’s  resentment,  most 
predators  compete  successfully  with 
him  and  defy  human  efforts  to  ex- 
terminate them. 

There  are  four  basic  factors  that 
control  the  extent  of  predation  on  a 
game  species: 

1.  The  quality,  quantity  and  dis- 
tribution of  available  escape 
cover. 

2.  Abundance  of  the  game 
species. 

3.  Abundance  of  predators  that 
prey  on  that  game  species. 

4.  Other  food  available  to  pred- 
ators. 

Lack  of  escape  cover  is  the  biggest 
factor  in  excessive  predation.  Healthy 
game  usually  exists  in  adequate  game 
habitat  which— by  definition— also  in- 
cludes adequate  escape  cover.  In  good 
habitat,  predators  rarely  depress  game 
supplies. 

Both  predation  and  predator  control 
are  spectacular,  and  capture  the  imag- 
ination of  the  average  sportsman  as 
the  obvious  problem  and  solution  of 
dwindling  game  supplies.  The  quiet 
removal  of  an  osage  hedgerow  or  a 
brush  patch  is  not  spectacular,  but  its 
effect  on  game  populations,  like  death, 
is  final.  Game  cannot  exist  without 
adequate  escape  cover,  and  if  such 
cover  is  present  there  can  be  a co- 
existence of  prey  and  predator. 

Most  game  populations  greatly  out- 
number their  predators.  Nature  cre- 
ates prey  surpluses  that  are  expend- 
able, and  only  a relatively  small 
number  of  breeders  need  to  survive. 
The  surpluses  are  doomed  to  die  un- 
der beak,  claw  or  gun,  or  by  disease, 
weather  and  starvation.  For  this  rea- 
son, predation  on  high  game  densities 
—which  have  large  surpluses— has  little 
net  effect  on  the  game  population. 

It  is  possible  for  a large  number  of 
predators  to  be  harmful  to  a small 
number  of  game  animals.  In  some 
cases  with  big  game— such  as  a rem- 
nant antelope  population  and  a large 
number  of  coyotes  — control  of  the 
coyotes  may  be  necessary.  However, 


CROW  CONTROL  is  good  sport  for  many 
people.  The  big,  black  birds  provide  tricky 
wing  shooting.  Winter  hunting  is  a real 
challenge  for  the  shotgunner  and  the  best 
control  can  be  exerted  in  advance  of  the 
breeding  season. 

coyote  predation  is  rarely  a factor  in 
determining  survival  of  normal,  estab- 
lished antelope  herds.  Most  predators 
are  opportunists  that  take  the  most 
available  prey,  and  predation  tends 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
available  game.  If  the  density  of  a prey 
species  is  light  in  relation  to  the  den- 
sity of  its  predators,  those  predators 
usually  turn  to  more  easily-caught  food. 

Alternative  or  “buffer”  foods  may 
distract  a predator  from  the  game 
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HUNGRY  FOX  searching  for  a meal  through  winter's  snow  will  take  a rabbit  or  ringneck 
whenever  he  can.  But  control  of  fox  populations  over  wide  areas  is  an  expensive  project 
and  has  never  been  successfully  carried  out. 


supply  most  desired  by  man.  A classic 
example  of  this  is  the  predation  of 
skunks  on  snapping  turtle  eggs  around 
a marsh.  Skunks  prey  on  the  turtle 
eggs  and  ignore  the  eggs  of  ground- 
nesting ducks.  But  if  skunks  are  re- 
moved, the  increased  population  of 
snapping  turtles  may  begin  preying 
on  ducklings.  Rabbits  are  a famous 
buffer  food;  they  may  protect  pheas- 
ants from  foxes  and  antelope  kids 
from  coyotes.  Here  again,  adequate 
cover  is  important  in  producing  more 
game  and  also  more  buffer  foods  to 
protect  that  game. 

The  basic  premise  of  predator  con- 
trol is:  predators  kill  game;  therefore, 
if  predators  are  killed  there  will  be 
more  game.  If  cost  is  no  object,  it  may 
be  possible  to  control  predators  on  a 
limited  area  for  a time.  But  does  the 
cost  warrant  the  control,  and  is  hunt- 
ing benefited?  In  New  York  State,  two 
areas  were  selected  for  a predator  con- 
trol study.  One  was  heavily-trapped 
for  20  months;  the  other  was  not 
trapped.  At  the  end  of  the  study,  foxes 
had  been  reduced  by  at  least  75  per 
cent  on  the  trapped  area.  Yet,  there 


was  little  change  in  pheasant  numbers 
on  either  area,  and  hunting  was  no 
better  on  the  trapped  area  than  on  the 
tract  that  had  four  times  as  many 
foxes. 

The  best  predator  control  is  good 
game  habitat  which  may  rear  more 
predators.  But  even  though  predators 
increase  with  the  rising  game  supply, 
their  net  effect  on  that  game  supply 
will  decrease  and  there  will  be  more 
prey  surpluses  for  more  predators,  in- 
cluding man.  To  many  hunters,  such 
an  increase  in  predators  is  desirable. 
Species  such  as  fox,  raccoon,  bear, 
cougar,  bobcat,  lynx,  coyote  and  wolf 
provide  excellent  sport  and  are  con- 
sidered game  in  many  areas. 

Both  the  benefits  and  detriments  of 
predators  have  been  over-emphasized. 
There  are  instances  where  predators 
have  nearly  wrecked  a game  popula- 
tion, and  other  cases  in  which  they 
have  benefited  game  by  preventing 
overstocking  of  the  available  habitat. 
Normally,  predation  is  a healthy  func- 
tion of  nature  and  if  it  is  suppressed 
other  natural  functions  will  act  to 
control  surplus  game  animals. 
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FAMOUS  BUFFER  SPECIES  is  the  rabbit  upon  which  all  predators  prey.  Most  predators 
are  opportunists  that  take  the  most  available  prey.  Butter  foods  such  as  the  rabbit  or 


other  small  rodents  may  distract  predators 

While  predator  control  may  be  the 
most  spectacular  game  management 
tool,  there  are  few  good  examples  of 
such  control  leading  to  substantial  in- 
creases in  game.  There  are  countless 


from  other  game. 

examples  of  predator  control  wasting 
money  with  no  apparent  change  in 
the  game  supply.  As  a practical  game 
management  technique,  predator  con- 
trol is  seldom  effective. 


HOW  OLD  IS  OLD? 

One  man’s  middle  age  is  another’s  youth  or  something  like  that.  This  is 
especially  true  among  the  various  species  of  animals.  While  most  realize  giant 
tortoises  (they  look  like  big  turtles,  but  really  aren’t)  reach  a pretty  ripe  old 
age  (circa  150  odd  years),  it  is  a bit  startling  to  find  out  swan  have  lived  as 
long  as  102  years.  In  the  interest  of  curiosity  everywhere,  the  Winchester 


News  Bureau  reprints  the  following 

information. 

Animals ° 

Years 

Animals ° 

Years 

1)  Giant  Tortoise  (R)  

152 

15)  Grizzly  Bear  (M) 

32 

2)  Box  Turtle  (R)  

123 

16)  Bison '(M)  

30 

3)  Swan  (B)  

102 

17)  Lion  (M)  

30 

4 ) Parrot  ( B ) 

80 

18)  Bullfrog  (A)  

30 

5 ) Elephant  ( M ) 

69 

19)  Cobra  ( R)  

28 

6 ) Great  Horned  Owl  ( B ) 

68 

20)  Tiger  (M)  

25 

7)  Alligator  (R)  

68 

21)  English  Sparrow  (B) 

23 

8)  Snapping  Turtle  (R)  

57 

22)  Elk  (M)  * 

22 

9)  Eagle  (B)  

55 

23)  Cottonmouth  (R)  

21 

10)  Giant  Salamander  (A)  

55 

24)  Mountain  Lion  (M)  

20 

11)  Horse  (M)  

50 

25 ) Beaver  ( M ) 

19 

12)  Hippopotamus  (M)  

49 

26)  Wolf  (M)  

16 

13)  Chimpanzee  (M)  

40 

27 ) Squirrel  ( M ) 

16 

14)  Toad  (A)  . 

36 

28 ) Chipmunk  ( M ) 

12 

° M - Mammals;  B - Birds;  R - Reptiles;  A - Amphibians 
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An  All-Night  Vigil 
On  a Rocky  Ledge 
Near  Wysox  Cave  Rise  to. . . 

The  Legend  of  Fencelor's  Fort 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


THE  old  hunter  in  tattered  buck- 
skin knelt  over  the  hemlock  trunk 
that  had  been  split  and  felled  by  light- 
ning years  ago.  He  worked  with  fever- 
ish haste,  sweeping  the  dead  leaves 
and  snow  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
trunk  to  expose  a paper-dry  interior 
where  the  wood  was  separated  into 
thin  veneers  along  the  annual  growth 
rings.  He  swung  his  tomahawk  into 
the  dead  wood,  shattering  the  crisp 
tinder  and  providing  a receptacle  for 


the  shiny  contents  of  his  powder  horn. 

And  then  he  worked  with  the  flint, 
gripping  it  tightly  in  his  bloody  hand 
as  he  struck  steel  against  it.  Once— 
twice— three  times— and  then  a rapid 
succession  of  flint  on  steel.  His  eyes 
misted  over  and  he  prayed  to  the 
stone— just  a single  spark  on  those 
grains  of  powder— a single  spark  to 
prolong  his  life  until  the  next  light  of 
day.  And  then  the  spark  arched  into 
the  recess,  touching  off  the  black 
powder  that  flashed  along  the  inside 
of  the  trunk,  reaching  upward  to  lick 
at  his  shaggy  eyebrows  and  beard. 

Thus  was  created  the  legend  of  Fen- 
celor’s  Fort. 

Back  in  1790  Mathias  Von  Sler 
trudged  northward  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  his  ill-fitting 
deerskin  togs  hanging  in  tatters  and 
his  bare  feet  feeling  the  cool  dust  of 
the  horse  path  as  it  puffed  up  between 
his  toes. 

Looking  to  his  right,  behind  the 
few  scattered  buildings  of  Wysox,  he 
viewed  the  craggy  mountain  with  a 
critical  eye.  It  was  cool,  rugged,  and 
inviting,  a marked  contrast  to  the 
stuffy  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

“Ja,”  he  muttered,  as  he  swung 
away  from  the  Susquehanna,  follow- 
ing a beaten  path  that  paralleled  the 
Wysox  Creek.  “This  is  the  place.”  He 
shifted  his  rifle  to  the  other  shoulder 
and  later  carried  it  crosswise  with  the 
curly  maple  fore-end  lying  across  his 
left  arm  and  his  right  hand  gripping 
the  small  of  the  stock. 

Two  miles  from  Wysox  he  passed 
two  or  three  buildings,  the  green  bark 
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on  the  logs  and  the  freshly  cut  stumps 
testifying  as  to  the  newness  of  the 
settlement.  This  was  Myersburg,  and 
it  was  here  that  Mathias  paused  long 
enough  to  let  his  name  be  known 
among  the  settlers. 

“Fon’sler,”  he  said  to  the  man  on 
the  clearing,  pronouncing  the  “V”  like 
an  “F”  and  running  the  two  words  to- 
gether. And  the  Englishman,  a bit 
bullish  and  irritated  at  the  obvious 
Hessian,  changed  the  name  to  Fen- 
celor. 

Von  Sler  was  an  odd  old  man,  then 
in  his  fifties,  and  for  some  unknown 
reason  he  had  drawn  a definite  line 
between  himself  and  civilized  society. 
He  wanted  no  part  of  the  settlement 
at  Wysox,  nor  at  Myersburg  a few 
miles  north,  but  instead  prowled  along 


the  granite  ledges  and  crags  of  the 
mountain  until  he  found  a hole  in  the 
rocks  suitable  for  a home.  From  this 
vantage  point  Mathias  had  a full  view 
of  the  valley  along  the  Wysox  Creek, 
and  at  his  door  was  an  on-the-hoof 
meat  market. 

It  was  a February  morning  nearly 
twenty  years  later  when  the  old  hunter 
shouldered  his  Lancaster  flintlock  and 
headed  overland,  eight  miles  straight 
as  the  crow  flies,  to  a gristmill  situated 
across  the  river  from  the  present  town 
of  Ulster.  It  was  rugged  traveling, 
over  country  that  was  scarred  with 
treacherous  outcroppings  of  granite; 
steep,  narrow  ravines;  and  snow-cov- 
ered swamps  where  the  water  showed 
through  coal-black  against  the  snow. 
He  walked  with  the  loose-boned  gait 
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of  a natural  hunter,  covering  the 
ground  swiftly  and  noting  as  he  went, 
the  absence  of  game  sign.  The  deer 
had  moved  to  the  bottom  lands,  close 
to  the  settlements  where  piles  of  tree 
tops  marked  cleared  areas  and  pro- 
vided some  food  that  otherwise  was 
impossible  to  reach.  Most  of  the  small 
game  was  in  hibernation,  and  that 
which  didn’t  hibernate  was  either  bur- 
rowed deep  under  the  snow  or  else 
sought  safety  in  the  lofty  branches  of 
the  hemlocks  and  hardwoods.  Only 
the  tracks  of  wolves  were  evident  that 
gray  February  morning,  indicating 
that  the  great  timber  predators  were 
on  a constant  move  for  food.  Although 
the  old  Hessian  didn’t  fear  the  wolves, 
he  had  a healthy  respect  for  them, 
and  as  the  snow  flurries  sifted  down- 
ward, he  covered  the  pan  of  his  rifle 
with  a patch  of  deer  hide,  lest  the 
powder  become  damp. 

When  he  reached  the  gristmill,  the 
February  blast  had  closed  in  like  a 
closet  door,  and  by  midafternoon,  after 
his  bag  of  corn  was  ground,  the  snow 
was  piling  with  a swiftness  that  gave 
the  old-timers  something  to  wag  their 
heads  about.  Even  the  old  hunter 
realized  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
storm,  and  as  a consequence,  he  de- 
cided against  returning  to  his  cave  by 
the  short-cut  he  had  taken  that  morn- 
ing for  fear  of  becoming  lost  in  the 
trackless  wilderness. 

The  Indian  path  over  the  mountain, 
now  marked  out  with  a macadam 
road,  was  clearly  defined;  enough  so 
that  a man  could  walk  it  in  the  dark 
merely  by  the  feel  through  moccasin 
soles.  The  old  Hessian  struck  out  on 
the  path  late  in  the  afternoon,  intend- 
ing to  follow  it  until  he  hit  Bullard 
Creek  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, then  following  that  water  course 
until  it  entered  the  Wysox  Creek  at 
the  present  town  of  Rome.  The  Wysox 
would  guide  him  home. 

Mathias  was  high  on  the  ridge, 
hunched  forward  as  he  walked  into 
the  wind  when  the  first  solitary  howl 
barbed  the  atmosphere.  A wolf  had 


crossed  his  trail  nearly  a mile  back.  A 
few  minutes  later,  he  heard  the  howl  a 
second  time,  much  closer  than  before, 
and  then  far  off  to  the  south,  another 
voice  rose  and  fell  in  a mournful  wail. 
The  old  hunter  shifted  his  bag  of 
meal  to  a more  comfortable  position 
and  quickened  his  shuffling  pace.  He 
hoped  that  distance  and  bad  weather 
would  discourage  them. 

The  third  member  of  the  pack 
joined  in  as  Von  Sler  was  making  his 
way  down  the  lee  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  he  stopped  to  hang  the 
bag  of  meal  to  a low  hemlock  limb. 
Here,  he  made  a final  check  on  the 
priming  of  his  flintlock,  and  as  he 
struck  out  toward  the  creek,  now  only 
a few  yards  away,  he  heard  the  fourth 
wolf  coming  in  from  the  north. 

Bullard  Creek  was  a sprawling 
water  course  that  churned  its  way 
through  the  timber.  The  snow  was 
piled  to  the  water’s  edge,  making  the 
turbulent  stream  appear  even  darker 
than  the  night  that  filtered  downward 
through  the  trees.  Above  the  gaunt 
timbers,  the  wind  roared,  sending 
down  whirling  vortexes  that  fingered 
their  way  along  the  ground  to  scoop 
up  frozen  grits  and  hurl  them  in  the 
face  of  the  old  hunter. 

He  shuffled  along  the  Indian  path 
at  the  creek’s  edge  with  his  hand 
cupped  over  the  priming  of  the  rifle 
and  his  eyes  glancing  furtively  through 
the  eerie  atmosphere.  Every  once  in  a 
while  he  would  catch  a silhouetted 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  dusky  figures 
skulking  through  the  woods,  and  far 
off,  the  blood-inflamed  voices  of  others 
were  carried  along  with  the  wind. 

On  that  bitter  night  a century  and 
a half  ago,  old  Von  Sler  knew  that  his 
time  was  about  up.  He  felt  the  same 
void  in  his  stomach  he  had  felt  one 
similar  night  years  before  at  a place 
called  Trenton,  when  he  had  rushed 
through  an  open  doorway  into  a street 
and  saw  a line  of  glittering  Yankee 
bayonets!  Foolhardy  Yankee-Doodles 
he  had  shouted  that  night— and  then 
he  had  run  for  his  life.  The  Yankees 
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hadn’t  known  when  they  were  licked, 
and  now,  neither  did  Von  Sler. 

He  thought  of  the  narrow  ridge, 
maybe  a quarter  of  a mile  on  down 
the  creek,  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  creek  and  ending  in  a long,  finger- 
shaped  rocky  ledge.  If  I can  just  make 
the  ridge,  he  thought,  I might  stand 
a chance.  He  took  a few  quick  steps 
and  then  let  his  legs  out  in  long  reach- 
ing strides. 

The  wolf  pack  was  aware  of  the 
same  ridge,  how  it  afforded  a natural 
barrier  for  their  quarry  and  they  closed 
in  within  a few  yards,  just  enough  to 
keep  the  old  man  running. 

As  he  climbed  the  rocky  slope  a 
single  wolf  raced  along  the  crest  to 
cut  him  off,  while  behind  him,  there 
was  hysterical  yelping.  With  one  swift 
motion,  the  old  hunter  spun  around  on 
his  heels,  easing  back  the  hammer  on 
the  flintlock.  It  wasn’t  necessary  to 
raise  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  for  the 
wolf  behind  nearly  ran  into  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  and  the  report  was  muffled 
like  a balloon  bursting  under  water. 
While  the  rest  of  the  pack  tore  into 
the  animal,  ripping  gobs  of  meat  and 
hair  from  the  gaunt  ribs,  the  old  Ger- 
man reversed  his  rifle  and  charged  up 
the  slope.  He  swung  the  flintlock  in 
an  arcing  semi-circle,  and  momen- 
tarily the  wolf  flattened  out  on  the 
snow  from  the  blow.  Then  his  hind 
legs  uncoiled  like  powerful  springs. 

As  Mathias  fell  under  the  weight  of 
the  wolf,  he  dropped  the  rifle  and 
locked  his  legs  around  the  animal’s 
flanks  in  a tight  scissor  hold.  He 
pushed  his  thumbs  into  the  sinewy 
neck  searching  for  the  windpipe,  and 
when  he  found  it,  it  was  like  a high- 
pressure  water  hose,  hard  and  un- 
yielding. Von  Sler  tightened  his  hold, 
shifting  the  weight  of  both  he  and 
the  wolf  until  they  had  reversed  posi- 
tions and  the  animal  was  on  its  back 
in  the  snow.  In  this  maneuver,  his  left 

"He  wasn't  conscious  of  reaching  for  his 
knife,  just  knew  that  it  was  in  his  hand  and 
that  he  must  strike  a clean  blow  the  first 
time." 
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hand  slipped,  and  the  wolf  snapped  at 
it.  He  tried  to  poll  it  from  the  grip- 
ping jaws,  but  the  canine  teeth  had 
gone  through,  and  the  animal  was 
flailing  its  front  feet,  leaving  long, 
red  welts  across  the  leathery  face  and 
ripping  tufts  of  hair  from  the  old  Ger- 
man’s beard.  He  wasn’t  conscious  of 
reaching  for  his  knife,  just  knew  that 
it  was  in  his  hand  and  that  he  must 
hold  the  wolf’s  head  back  and  strike 
a clean  blow  the  first  time.  His  left 
hand  was  already  clamped  between 
the  teeth,  so  he  curled  his  fingers 
around  the  lower  jaw  of  the  animal 
and  leaned  forward.  The  knife  en- 
tered at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw, 
slashing  back  diagonally  across  the 
neck  and  exposing  just  for  a moment 
the  corrugated  windpipe.  Then  the 
blood  came,  spurting  crimson  on  the 
white  snow  and  hot  against  the  face 
of  the  woodsman.  After  a few  violent 
jerks,  the  wolf  relaxed. 

The  old  hunter  stumbled  to  his 
knees  and  shuffled  toward  the  tip  of 
the  “finger”  where  a fallen  hemlock 
lay  crosswise  of  the  ridge.  Three  or 
four  of  the  animals  followed  him, 
standing  a few  yards  away  with  their 
noses  dipped  toward  the  snow  and 
the  wind  whipping  up  the  rough  fur 
along  their  backs  and  bellies.  They 
edged  closer— afraid  of  the  noise;  hun- 
gry, and  yet  cautious  of  the  man  they 
knew  they  had  trapped.  Then  came 


the  spark  and  with  it  a muffled  flash 
as  the  powder  train  caught  fire  and 
belched  upward,  singeing  the  eye- 
brows and  beard  of  Mathias  Von  Sler. 
The  old  hunter  sank  back  in  the  snow, 
consciously  smiling  at  the  pleasant 
sound  of  the  snapping  flames  as  they 
curled  and  eddied  upward  toward  the 
myriad  of  cold,  lifeless  worlds  above. 

Throughout  the  night,  the  wind 
whipped  the  fire  into  a frenzied 
maelstrom  of  sparks,  and  Mathias 
added  to  it  the  lower  branches  of 
other  hemlocks.  For  several  hours  the 
reflected  eyes  and  dark  forms  of  the 
pack  could  be  seen  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  firelight,  and  then  toward  morn- 
ing, their  tails  tucked  in  disgust,  they 
left. 

It  took  Von  Sler  the  better  part  of 
the  next  day  to  stumble  along  the 
banks  of  Bullard  Creek  to  the  Wysox 
and  then  on  home  to  the  safety  of  his 
cave  where  he  sank  exhausted  on  a 
bed  of  hemlock  and  deer  hides. 

A few  winters  later  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  cave  and  was  carried  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  be  buried 
under  an  apple  tree.  The  tree  has  long 
since  rotted  away  and  now,  after  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  Hermit  of  Wesauking  is 
the  memory  of  his  all  night  vigil  on 
that  finger  of  rock  that  juts  into  Bul- 
lard Creek  and  bears  the  name,  “Fen- 
celor’s  Fort.” 


BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER 

Thousands  of  hunters  who  bagged  a deer  or  bear  during  the  1960  open 
seasons  have  already  mailed  their  big  game  report  card  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  Harrisburg.  But  there  are  always  some  who  forget,  by  accident  or 
on  purpose.  The  Game  Law  stipulates  that  these  report  cards  be  mailed 
within  five  days  after  the  close  of  the  season  in  which  the  deer  or  bear  was 
taken.  But  even  at  this  late  date,  you  can  prevent  possible  embarrassment. 
Filling  out  and  mailing  the  report  requires  little  effort  and  no  expense  (the 
card  has  postage  prepaid).  And  your  report  will  help  assure  a continuance 
of  sound  wildlife  management  in  Pennsylvania.  Better  check  the  pockets  of 
your  hunting  coat  or  pants  right  now! 
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Let's  Shoot  Smallbore 


By  John  B.  Miller 


I UNHOOKED  the  last  shot, 
squinted  through  the  spotting 
scope,  and  looked  around  to  find  a 
tall,  burly,  gray-uniformed  state 
trooper  watching  me  closely.  Passing 
on  patrol,  he  had  stopped  to  see  what 
all  the  shooting  was  about.  Someone 
had  left  a spotting  scope  set  up  and 
the  big  fellow  had  been  studying  my 
target  through  it.  I had  just  finished 
the  second  twenty-shot  stage  of  a 
forty-shot,  fifty-yard  match  and— if  I 
do  say  so  myself— it  was  a pretty  hot 
target. 

As  I rolled  out  of  my  prone  position 
and  started  to  rack  my  rifle  the  officer 
asked  if  he  might  see  it.  No  smallbore 
shooter  who  has  just  fired  a really 
good  score  ever  refuses  to  let  a spec- 
tator examine  his  rifle,  so  I willingly 
complied  with  his  request.  He  ex- 
tended his  big  paw  and  I placed  the 
pet  hunk  of  gas  pipe  in  it,  noting  that 
the  long  arm  sagged  considerably  as 
I relinquished  my  own  grip  on  it.  He 
wasn’t  exactly  expecting  the  fifteen 
pounds  or  so  of  gun  and  telescope,  so 
the  weight  of  it  took  him  by  surprise. 

The  officer  examined  the  gun  from 
muzzle  to  butt,  then  allowed  as  how 
he  believed  he  could  shoot  a good  tar- 
get with  a gun  like  that  himself.  Now 


this  was  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
and  at  that  time,  even  though  a fairly 
important  tournament  was  in  progress, 
there  usually  was  time  to  run  in  a re- 
entry target  or  two.  Re-entry  shooting 
was  used  in  those  days  both  as  a pro- 
gram filler  and  as  a means  of  allowing 
competitors  to  check  sight  settings. 
Only  two  sighters  were  allowed  in  the 
regular  matches.  I told  the  trooper  he 
might  buy  a re-entry  target  and  give 
it  a try  if  he  cared  to.  He  jumped  at 
the  chance. 

With  the  target  up  and  ammunition 
in  the  loading  block,  I helped  him  ad- 
just the  sling  and  get  in  a reasonably 
orthodox  prone  position.  It  was  ob- 
vious he  was  not  an  experienced  rifle- 
man. Then,  after  a few  words  of  ad- 
vice and  instruction,  he  was  on  his 
own.  As  I recall  it  he  fired  about  eight 
shots,  then  painfully  extracted  his  arm 
from  the  sling  and  climbed  to  his  feet, 
muttering  that  he’d  had  enough.  That 
reaction  was  not  unusual  for  a first- 
timer  with  a rifle  like  that,  particu- 
larly if  he  never  has  had  proper  small 
arms  training. 

I doubt  if  I weighed  over  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds,  soaking  wet, 
when  all  that  happened,  and  I was 
definitely  skinny.  That  big  policeman 
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FINE  INDOOR  RANGE  at  Bucknell  University  features  target  carriers  that  allow  a 
change  in  height  for  different  positions.  You  no  longer  need  to  wear  a "carbide  lamp" 
when  you  go  to  this  kind  of  shooting  gallery. 


could  have  picked  me  up  with  one 
hand,  yet  I could  shoot  a forty-shot 
string  with  a heavy  rifle  and  get  noth- 
ing more  than  a sleepy  hand;  while  a 
fifth  of  that  number  practically  laid 
him  out.  What  was  the  answer?  I’m 
not  going  to  come  up  with  the  old 
saw  about  brains  over  brawn— it  was 
just  a matter  of  a little  training,  plus 
proper  position  and  knowing  how  to 
relax. 

All  the  above  points  out  the  very 
pertinent  fact  that  you  don’t  have  to 
be  a giant  or  an  athlete  in  top  condi- 
tion to  shoot  a rifle  well.  Five  years 
or  so  back  a charming  little  lady  from 
Brookville,  Pa.,  with  gray  in  her  hair 
but  the  courage  of  a true  sportsman  in 
her  heart,  came  home  from  the  Na- 
tional Matches  at  Camp  Perry  with 
the  title  of  Smallbore  Rifle  Champion 
of  the  United  States.  If  I’m  any  judge 
of  women— and  at  my  age  I know  I’m 
not,  but  I can  estimate  weight  reason- 
ably well— she  doesn’t  tip  the  scales 
at  over  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
dipped  in  Hoppe’s  Number  Nine.  Yet 
she  shoots  a rifle  as  heavy  as  most  of 
the  full  size  male  competitors.  That 
national  championship  course  con- 


sisted of  six  hundred  and  forty  shots, 
fired  over  a period  of  six  days  and 
against  something  like  six  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  country’s  best  rifle- 
men. Then  there’s  a gal  in  our  own 
club  that  is  so  small  you  have  to  look 
twice  to  find  her— or  would  if  she 
didn’t  talk  so  much.  Her  fighting 
weight  is  eighty-five  pounds,  but  she 
shoots  a rifle  and  scope  combination 
of  over  nine  pounds  well  enough  to 
crowd  a lot  of  male  members  off  the 
team.  And  that’s  not  just  in  the  prone 
position,  but  standing  as  well;  in  fact 
that’s  her  strong  point.  That  should 
prove  that  almost  anyone  can  learn  to 
shoot  well  if  they  really  want  to. 

I’ve  never  been  able  to  figure  out 
why  so  many  sportsmen  will  spend 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  transportation, 
meals,  lodging,  and  equipment— to  say 
nothing  of  their  precious  vacation 
time— and  then  take  the  field  without 
acquiring  any  appreciable  degree  of 
proficiency  with  their  weapons.  I’ve 
known  of  a couple  that  didn’t  even 
know  how  to  load  their  rifles— which  in 
their  cases  might  have  been  all  to  the 
good.  I’ll  grant  that  the  killing  is  only 
a small  part  of  the  expedition,  but  I’d 
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think  that,  eventually,  those  fellows 
would  run  out  of  lies  to  use  in  ex- 
plaining to  their  wives  why  there’s  no 
venison  on  the  table  again  this  year. 
If  they  are  interested  enough  to  hunt 
and  carry  a rifle,  why  aren’t  they  wise 
enough  to  take  out  some  success  in- 
surance in  the  form  of  training  and 
practice  with  the  principal  weapon? 
Not  only  that,  but  the  woods  would 
be  much  safer  for  them  and  for  every- 
one else. 

In  the  opinion  of  a large  majority 
of  the  competent  riflemen  I know,  the 
best  way  to  learn  to  shoot  a rifle  well 
is  to  start  with  a smallbore  job,  under 
the  supervision  of  a coach  who  knows 
his  way  around.  The  term  “smallbore,” 
as  used  by  most  riflemen,  refers  to  the 
ordinary  twenty-two  caliber,  rim-fire 
cartridge.  I’ll  try  to  tell  you  a little 
about  this  portion  of  the  shooting 
game,  and  the  peculiar  characters  that 
indulge  in  it. 


Smallbore  competition,  as  conducted 
under  National  Rifle  Association  rules, 
has  three  more  or  less  distinct  branches. 
There  are  also  minor  variations  I’ll  not 
discuss.  Until  quite  recently  the  out- 
door phases  of  the  activity  centered 
pretty  well  around  the  “belly  shoot- 
ers.” They  are  the  misguided  individ- 
uals who  are  forever  trying  to  out- 
guess wind  and  mirage  well  enough 
to  put  every  bullet  through  the  “X” 
ring  at  ranges  of  fifty  and  one  hundred 
yards.  This  is  the  most  precise  phase 
of  the  game,  as  the  aforementioned 
“X”  ring  is  one  inch  in  diameter  on  the 
hundred-yard  target.  It  is  used  to 
decide  ties.  The  ten-ring  is  two  inches 
in  diameter.  There  have  been  per- 
sistent movements,  and  one  is  pres- 
ently on  foot,  to  make  these  counting 
rings  very  much  smaller.  I can’t  go 
along  with  the  idea. 

As  you  might  guess,  the  firing  is 
done  from  the  prone  position  and  the 


THREE  SMALLBORE  RIFLES  used  by  the  author  are,  top  to  bottom:  A 30-year-old 
Winchester  Model  52  with  slightly  modified  stock  and  12-power  Lyman  Super  Targetspot; 
a late  model  Winchester  52  with  heavy  barrel  and  custom  thumbhole  stock  with  16-power 
Unertl  scope;  and  a Remington  Model  37  action  with  Hart  stainless-steel  barrel,  custom 
stock,  hook  buttplate,  and  palm  rest. 
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equipment  is  selected  with  great  care. 
Top  tournament  shooters  sweat  blood 
and  shed  great  blue  tears  over  their 
pet  fusees.  They  buy  custom  barrels 
and  whittle  out  special  stocks,  put  on 
bedders,  mess  around  with  everything 
from  the  headspace  of  the  rifle  to  that 
between  their  own  ears,  spit  on  their 
bullets,  swear  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
particular  brands  and  lots  of  ammu- 
nition, spend  big  money  for  special 
eyeglasses,  and  dream  up  all  sorts  of 
crazy  gadgets  in  trying  to  reduce  the 
group  another  hundredth  of  an  inch 
or  so— and  maybe  end  up  in  the  loony 
bin.  But  they  have  a heck  of  a good 
time  through  it  all. 

In  order  to  keep  from  having  a 
bunch  of  tough  nuts  on  my  neck  it 
may  be  best  for  me  to  mention  the 
rapidly  expanding  outdoor  position 
shooting  boys  next.  In  this  racket  the 
sky  really  is  the  limit  as  far  as  equip- 
ment is  concerned.  The  addicts  to  this 
rat  race  have  most  of  the  troubles  and 
inconveniences  of  the  belly  shooters, 
plus  set  triggers,  thumb-hole  stocks,  ad- 
justable butt  plates,  ski  boots,  and  hot 
and  cold  running  fits.  They  call  this 
“free-rifle  shooting”  hut,  believe  me, 
by  the  time  you  get  all  rigged  up  for 
it  it’s  anything  but  free. 

We  like  to  call  ourselves  a nation  of 
riflemen,  but  for  a number  of  years 
the  Ruskies,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  and 
some  other  outfits  have  been  giving 
our  teams  drubbings  that  are  hard  to 
forget.  This  international  competition 
is  carried  on  in  the  free-rifle  style  and 
I guess  the  American  rifleman  feels 
it’s  up  to  him  to  practice  up  and  pre- 
pare to  show  those  furriners  a thing 
or  two.  Anyway,  the  part  of  the  small- 
bore game  now  under  consideration 
is  practically  identical  to  the  type  of 
shooting  done  in  the  international 
matches. 

The  free-rifle  hounds  probably  will 
take  me  apart  for  calling  the  belly 
shooter’s  sport  the  most  precise,  but  I 
have  a reason  for  it.  While  it’s  true 
that  the  ten-ring  on  the  fifty-meter 
(fifty-five  yards,  approximately)  tar- 


get is  smaller  than  that  on  its  fifty- 
yard  Standard  American  counterpart, 
it’s  also  true  that  two-thirds  of  the 
international  course  of  fire  is  in  the 
kneeling  and  standing  positions.  If 
they  are  precise  it’s  when  some  other 
guy  is  doing  the  shooting,  for  they 
sure  aren’t  for  me.  This  course  is  the 
smallbore  cousin  of  the  regular  three 
hundred-meter  ( three  hundred  and 
thirty-yard)  free-rifle  course  — fired 
with  heavier  caliber  rifles  of  course— 
that  has  been  standard  for  interna- 
tional competition  for  many  years.  It 
takes  a whale  of  a lot  of  practice  to 
get  to  be  really  good  at  this  sort  of 
shooting,  but  you  don’t  have  to  work 
at  it  very  long  before  you  can  do  well 
enough  so  there’s  almost  always  some- 
body you  can  beat. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  most  nu- 
merous clan  of  powder  burners  in  the 
lot.  When  the  winter  winds  howl, 
hunting  and  fishing  seasons  are  over, 
and  the  snow  gets  too  deep  on  the 
cow  pasture  pool  courses,  the  thirty- 
caliber  shooters,  hunters,  fishermen, 
golfers,  and  others  having  some  in- 
sight and  interest  in  the  shooting  game 
hunt  up  their  twenty-two  caliber  rifles, 
rub  off  the  rust  and  dust,  blow  the 
spiders  out  of  the  barrels,  and  for- 
gather with  kindred  souls  in  the  gal- 
lery. Of  course  they  find  the  belly 
shooters  and  the  free-rifle  crowd  there 
ahead  of  them,  but  usually  there  is 
room  for  everyone.  And,  while  the  three 
tribes  may  argue  heatedly  and  at 
length  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
these  differences  of  opinion  seldom 
result  in  any  great  amount  of  blood- 
shed. On  very  rare  occasions  members 
of  one  group  may  even  learn  some- 
thing from  those  of  other  persuasions. 

In  years  gone  by  much  of  this  fool- 
ishness was  carried  on  in  dark  and 
musty  cellars,  drafty  attics,  abandoned 
garages,  or  even  deserted  mines.  Of 
late,  fortunately,  more  and  more  well 
lighted,  well  heated,  attractively  fur- 
nished ranges  are  being  established. 
In  these  you  don’t  have  to  wear  a car- 
bide lamp  in  your  cap  or  hide  your 
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LONG  LINE  OF  SHOOTERS  in  action  at  the  1958  Northeastern  Regional  Smallbore 
Championship  at  the  Blue  Trail  Range,  East  Wallingford,  Conn.  About  180  contestants 
took  part  in  this  shoot,  including  at  least  four  former  national  champions. 


head  when  you  admit  having  been  in 
a gallery. 

Fifty  feet  is  the  almost  universal 
firing  distance  on  indoor  ranges.  There 
are  a few  seventy-five-foot  jobs  as 
well  as  still  fewer  giving  ranges  of 
fifty,  one  hundred,  or  even  two  hun- 
dred yards.  For  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
initiated who  may  think  fifty  feet  is 
too  short  a distance  to  be  worth  shoot- 
ing, I can  only  say  come  and  try  it. 
The  ten-ring  is  fifteen  hundredths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter— a little  larger 
than  a heavy  pencil  lead— and,  when 
you  get  so  you  can  hit  that  every  time 
in  the  standing  position,  there  are 
several  unofficial  targets  available  that 
are  guaranteed  to  take  the  starch  out 
of  you. 

Gallery  competition  is  carried  on  in 
various  combinations  of  the  four  gen- 
erally recognized  positions  — prone, 
sitting,  kneeling,  and  standing.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  recognizes 
almost  any  combination  of  these  and 
maintains  records  for  these  combina- 
tions. Match  courses  may  consist  of 
anywhere  from  five  to  forty  shots,  or 
even  more,  in  each  of  the  positions 
selected.  The  league  I have  been  as- 


sociated with  for  the  past  twelve  years 
or  so  now  shoots  its  matches  over  a 
course  consisting  of  ten  shots  in  each 
of  the  prone,  sitting,  and  standing 
positions.  We’re  a bunch  of  poor 
kneelers  but  probably  we  should  prac- 
tice it  because  it’s  a part  of  the  inter- 
national course  of  fire— if  not  for  the 
good  of  our  souls.  I guess  the  reason 
we  avoid  it  is  because  it  puts  too 
many  kinks  in  our  creaky  old  joints. 

Practically  every  sportsman  who 
hunts  with  a rifle  should  find  some- 
thing of  interest  in  one  of  these  phases 
of  the  smallbore  racket.  I’d  suggest 
that  the  beginner  start  out  with  the 
gallery  game,  and  I have  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  One  is  that  he  needs  less 
expensive  equipment  and  ammunition 
to  be  able  to  do  fairly  well  at  it.  Al- 
most any  really  good  squirrel  rifle 
( twenty-two  caliber,  rim-fire  of 
course)  will  shoot  a respectable  score 
in  the  hands  of  a man  that  knows  how 
to  use  it.  You  don’t  need  premium 
priced  special  match  ammunition  for 
the  gallery  ranges,  at  least  not  for  any- 
thing the  tyro  will  do  for  some  time. 
Either  good  receiver  sights  (peeps,  to 
those  not  familiar  with  shooting  ter- 
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TWO-MAN  TEAM  MATCH  at  the  '58  Regional  Championship  included  this  pair  of  top- 
notch  shooters.  Loren  Sampsel,  right,  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  dopes 
the  wind  and  coaches  his  partner,  Dick  Morgan. 


minology)  or  telescopes  are  indicated. 
The  fellow  who  insists  he’s  a hot  shot 
with  the  old  open  sights  will  find  he 
has  a lot  to  unlearn.  Then  you’ll  need 
a good  gunsling,  but  so  does  the 
hunter,  if  he  realizes  it.  The  minimum 
equipment  need  cost  no  more  than  a 
set  of  golf  clubs  or  a good  fishing  rod 
and  reel. 

Another  reason  for  starting  out  in 
the  gallery  instead  of  on  the  outdoor 
ranges  is  that  the  positions  you  learn 
there  are  good  practical  field  positions. 
The  military  uses  them  because  they 
are  just  that.  I’ve  killed  hundreds  of 
chucks  from  the  prone  and  sitting 
positions  and  I can  recall  at  least  four 
deer  I’ve  bumped  off  from  one  or  the 
other  of  those  poses.  The  trained  rifle- 
man habitually  slides  into  the  sling 
and  assumes  the  steadiest  possible 
position  available  whenever  time  per- 
mits. And  if  he  has  to  take  his  shot 
standing  he  has  the  benefit  of  proper 
training  and  experience  there  as  well. 

When  you  start  learning  to  shoot  in 
the  gallery  you  can  forget  about  wind 
and  mirage  and  concentrate  on  posi- 
tion, sight  picture  and  trigger  squeeze. 
Those  are  factors  that  plague  the  out- 
door shooter  most  of  the  time  and 
some  of  us  just  never  do  learn  to  live 
with  them.  That  isn’t  'to  say  you  may 
not  have  them  to  worry  about  when 


hunting,  particularly  in  the  wide  open 
spaces  of  the  West  or  when  shooting 
across  valleys  or  open  fields  in  the 
East,  but  you  can  learn  about  them 
later. 

Then  again,  more  time  and  experi- 
enced assistance  is  likely  to  be  avail- 
able during  the  gallery  season. 
Although  most  belly  shooters  and  free- 
rifle  fiends  are  more  than  happy  to 
help  a beginner,  you  may  find  them 
trying  to  squeeze  in  a maximum  of 
practice  while  preparing  for  a tourna- 
ment during  the  all-too-short  evening 
hours  of  summer.  They’ll  answer  your 
questions  and  give  you  advice,  but 
they  may  not  stand  over  you  like  a 
hen  with  one  chick  and  watch  to  cor- 
rect every  fault.  Almost  every  club 
has  from  one  to  a dozen  capable  mem- 
bers who  will  devote  considerable 
time  to  helping  a beginner  if  he  comes 
around  on  a practice  night  with  the 
proper  attitude.  Don’t  try  to  impress 
them  with  how  much  you  know.  Lis- 
ten a lot  more  than  you  talk. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  there 
will  be  from  one  to  several  active 
rifle  clubs  within  driving  distance.  Of 
course  the  term  “driving  distance” 
means,  to  a real  gun  nut,  anything  he 
can  cover  in  from  two  to  four  hours 
by  flying  low.  I’m  not  referring  to  that 
sort  of  a scale  of  distance.  You  can 
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make  your  own  estimate  depending 
on  how  much  you  are  interested. 

Start  your  search  for  a club  by  in- 
quiring of  local  shooters,  if  you  can 
find  any.  If  that  doesn’t  produce  re- 
sults, hunt  up  sporting  goods  stores 
and  gunsmiths.  If  you  still  get  no- 
where, write  to  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, 1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  If  they  can’t  tell 
you  where  to  find  one  you’d  better 
either  start  one  of  your  own,  move  to 
another  territory,  or  use  your  last  re- 
maining cartridge  to  shoot  yourself. 
You’re  just  about  out  of  this  world. 

Let’s  assume  you’ve  found  an  active 
club.  I’ve  yet  to  see  one  that  objected 
to  spectators  on  match  nights  or 
wouldn’t  welcome  guests  when  prac- 
tice was  the  order  of  the  day.  Ask 
some  member  to  take  you  along  if  you 
know  one.  If  you  don’t  know-  one, 
walk  in  quietly  and  remain  in  the 
background  while  you  size  up  the  sit- 
uation, then  introduce  yourself  po- 
litely to  the  chap  who  seems  to  be  in 
charge.  If  you  guess  that  wrong,  he’ll 
turn  you  over  to  the  proper  person. 
The  chances  are  about  ten  to  one 
you’ll  be  invited  to  shoot,  and  offered 
a gun  to  do  it  with.  If  you  admit  you 
are  a beginner  and  are  interested  in 
learning  to  shoot,  probably  he’ll  either 
help  you  himself  or  ask  some  other 
member  to  get  you  in  position  and  see 
you  through  a string  or  two.  Once 
again;  don’t  try  to  show  them  how 
much  you  know,  or  tell  them  how  you 
killed  a running  two  hundred-pound 
buck  stone  dead  with  one  shot  at 
fifteen  hundred  yards  with  grandpa’s 
old  thirty- two-twenty.  Just  listen  and 
do  as  you  are  told.  When  you’re 
through  shooting,  pick  up  your  empty 
brass,  thank  your  coach,  and  remove 
your  carcass  from  the  firing  line.  In  all 
probability,  if  you’ve  behaved  prop- 
erly, you’ll  be  invited  to  return. 

Nearly  all  rifle  clubs  are  very  glad 
to  have  new  members,  provided  they 
are  not  psychopaths,  criminals,  loud- 
mouths or  screwballs  of  some  sort.  In 
most  cases  the  annual  dues  are  com- 


paratively small,  ranging  from  three 
to  fifteen  dollars,  the  amount  depend- 
ing on  the  facilities  available  and  the 
location.  If  you  are  invited  to  join, 
either  do  so  within  a reasonably  short 
time  or  stop  taking  advantage  of  their 
hospitality.  If  no  one  asks  you  to  sign 
up,  but  you  feel  you’d  like  to,  make 
your  wishes  known  to  the  club  secre- 
tary or  some  other  officer.  There  are 
clubs  that  charge  range  fees  to  non- 
members and,  in  that  case,  it’s  not  so 
important  for  you  to  join  immediately. 
Still,  if  you  really  want  to  shoot,  you’ll 
enjoy  it  a lot  more  if  you  belong. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SMALLBORE  SHOOTERS 
are  hard  to  beat.  Loren  Sampsel,  of  Dallas, 
displays  a winning — and  near  record — tar- 
get fired  in  the  100-meter  match  at  the 
Canadian  National  Matches  held  at  Ottawa 
in  August,  1958.  He  won  the  Canadian  Open 
Championship  with  a score  three  points 
higher  than  his  nearest  competitor. 
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First  Get  Their  Attention 

PERRY  COUNTY  - Have  you  ever 
heard  a pack  of  coon  hounds  bawling, 
accompanied  by  a mouth  organ  and  a 
jew’s-harp?  Well  I have  and  it  is  a 
sound  that  will  make  the  hair  stand 
up  on  the  back  of  your  neck.  Near 
Landisburg  are  two  “coon  hunters” 
who  use  unusual  methods  to  attract  a 
coon’s  attention  when  he  is  treed.  One 
night  I was  on  foot  working  for  jack- 
lighters  when  I heard  these  dogs  bark 
treed  along  Shaffer  Valley  Run  in 
Perry  County.  After  about  a half  hour 
of  barking  and  no  indication  of  any- 
one coming  to  the  dogs,  I went  down. 
Within  about  a hundred  yards  of  them 
I was  met  with  the  weirdest  sound  I 
have  ever  heard.  Now  I’ve  spent  two 
and  a half  years  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II  and  none  of  the  sounds 
over  there  could  compare  to  this.  After 
I quit  running  I turned  around  and 
went  back.  Using  all  the  nerve  I 
could  muster  I approached  what  I 
thought  would  be  my  certain  doom. 
What  I saw  I couldn’t  believe.  . . . 
Two  dogs  were  standing  at  the  large 
oak  tree  howling  for  all  they  were 
worth  and  dancing  around  the  tree 
and  the  dogs  were  two  men.  One  was 
playing  a mouth  organ  and  the  other 


one  a jew’s-harp.  They  claim  this  is 
a sure-fire  way  to  attract  a “coon’s” 
attention.  I certainly  believe  them.— 
District  Game  Protector  James  Moyle, 
Blain. 

Something  to  Grow  About 

ADAMS  COUNTY-On  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  the  small  game  sea- 
son, while  checking  some  cars  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district,  this  officer 
stopped  a car  bearing  Maryland  regis- 
tration plates.  The  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  immediately  alighted  from  the 
car  and  stated  that  they  had  been 
looking  for  me  all  day.  I checked  their 
licenses  and  asked  to  see  what  game 
they  had  killed.  The  three  hunters  had 
three  ringneck  pheasants  and  two  rab- 
bits for  their  combined  game  kill- 
plus  two  100-pound  feed  bags  full  of 
crows.  Being  most  cooperative  in  re- 
moving all  of  their  gear  and  kill  from 
the  car  in  order  for  me  to  check  it, 
they  stated  “You  wouldn’t  find  us  do- 
ing anything  that  might  lead  to  the 
loss  of  our  hunting  privileges  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  wouldn’t  want  to  lose 
this  great  crow  hunting  opportunity 
for  anything.”  A few  days  ago,  I re- 
ceived a letter  from  one  of  these  in- 
dividuals listing  their  crow  kills  for 
the  past  month— they  have  made  seven 
“sorties”  into  Pennsylvania  and  have 
killed  nearly  1,500  crows.  Incidentally, 
when  I asked  why  they  had  the  two 
burlap  bags  of  crows  in  the  trunk,  I 
was  told  that  the  one  individual  had  a 
very  understanding  and  long-suffering 
wife  who  permitted  them  to  put  the 
crows  into  the  deepfreeze  until  their 
next  trip.  These  “stiff”  crows  were  re- 
moved from  the  freezer  and  used  for 
decoys.  My  wife  insists  this  isn’t  as 
bad  as  fox  carcasses  and  animal  skulls. 
—District  Game  Protector  Paul  Glenny, 
Gettysburg. 
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Low  Blow 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - No- 
vember 16  I received  a call  from  a 
farmer  in  Smith  Valley  relative  to  a 
crippled  doe  deer  lying  in  a field 
adjacent  to  his  farm.  I proceeded  to 
the  location  accompanied  by  the 
farmer  and  found  the  doe,  unable  to 
rise,  lying  in  an  alfalfa  field.  The  doe 
was  accompanied  by  an  unusually 
large  buck  ( rocking  chair  type ) which 
refused  to  run  even  though  we  were 
conversing  in  a normal  tone  from  a 
distance  of  about  35  yards.  After  dis- 
posing of  the  doe  with  a neck  shot  the 
buck  bounded  into  the  adjoining 
woodland.  The  repugnant  part  of  this 
incident  is  that  some  sadist  had  shot 
the  lower  right  jaw  completely  off  the 
doe  with  fine  shot  resulting  in  painful 
starvation.  — District  Game  Protector 
Richard  Furry,  Huntingdon. 

Anybody  for  Football? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Ben  Segar  of  Sayre  tells  an  interesting 
tale  after  a recent  hunting  trip  through 
the  woods  of  Bradford  County.  It  in- 
volves a little  red  football  found  deep 
in  heavy  woods  at  the  base  of  a tree 
that  is  a good  four  miles  from  the 
nearest  human  dwelling.  How  did  it 
get  there?  That’s  a question  we  are 
both  asking  and  wondering  about. 
Small  teeth  marks  on  the  little  foot- 
ball have  us  believing  that  a fox 
might  hold  the  answer.  Perhaps  the 
Bradford  County  foxes  have  taken  up 
the  sport.  — District  Game  Protector 
Richard  W.  Donahoe,  Troy. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY - 
When  installing  an  underground  fuel 
tank  in  the  storage  yard  at  Division 
Headquarters  at  Ligonier,  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  employes  discovered  a 
cottontail  rabbit  in  the  hole  one  morn- 
ing as  they  began  work.  Since  the 
hole  was  about  8 feet  deep,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  rabbit  to  get  out.  The 
men  secured  a stepladder  to  place  in 
the  hole  so  that  they  could  catch  the 
rabbit  and  release  it.  When  the  ladder 
was  placed  in  the  hole,  the  rabbit 
didn’t  wait  for  any  help  but  climbed 
the  ladder  one  step  at  a time,  and 
upon  reaching  ground  level,  jumped 
off  the  ladder  and  took  off  in  high 
gear  across  the  storage  lot. 

I think  that  the  rabbit  spent  a very 
uncomfortable  night  in  the  hole  since 
it  was  dug  on  the  old  Ligonier  Valley 
Railroad  bed.  The  road  bed  had  been 
filled  years  ago  with  slag,  cinders  and 
miscellaneous  other  stuff  and  the  hole 
for  the  tank  gave  off  a very  disagree- 
able odor.— Land  Manager  David  W. 
Heacox,  Irwin. 

Hi-Ho,  Silver 

GREENE  COUNTY  - On  Thanks- 
giving Day,  1960,  two  deer  grazed  in 
a pasture  on  the  Goslin  Farm,  adjoin- 
ing Route  88,  near  Dry  Tavern.  The 
grass  looked  greener  over  a fence 
where  two  of  Goslin’s  horses  were 
grazing  and  the  doe  leaped  the  fence 
only  to  be  chased  around  the  field  by 
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the  two  horses.  The  doe  made  a large 
circle  and  leaped  back  over  the  fence 
to  safer  pastures.  The  big  five-point 
buck  leaped  the  fence  as  if  to  chal- 
lenge the  horses.  The  horses  looked 
the  buck  over  for  a while  and  then 
chased  him  over  the  fence  to  join  his 
mate.  Many  motorists  parked  along 
Route  88  and  enjoyed  this  unusual 
outdoor  episode.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Theodore  Vesloski,  Jefferson. 


No  Game — Heavy  Bag 
FRANKLIN  COUNTY-At  11  a.m., 
November  19,  while  talking  to  a hunter 
I remarked  that  there  didn’t  seem  to 
be  many  people  hunting  this  year.  He 
replied  that  it  was  no  wonder  to  him 
as  there  was  nothing  to  hunt.  As  his 
coat  was  bulging  I identified  myself 
and  asked  to  check  his  game.  He  re- 
moved three  rabbits  and  a ringneck 
pheasant  from  his  coat. 

I was  talking  to  the  father  of  a 
twenty-year-old  boy  who  had  been 
apprehended  shooting  at  a deer  at 
night  to  see  what  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  paying  the  fine.  The 
father  had  been  apprehended  last  year 
for  shooting  rabbits  at  night.  The 
father  told  me  that  if  the  Game  Com- 
mission didn’t  stop  these  foolish  doe 
seasons  and  late  rabbit  seasons  there 
soon  wouldn’t  be  anything  to  hunt  and 
the  Game  Commission  would  all  be 
out  of  jobs.  He  doesn’t  understand 
why  they  would  allow  this  killing. — 
District  Game  Protector  Edward  W. 
Campbell,  Fort  Loudon. 


All  Dried  Out 

BUTLER  COUNTY-On  the  eve- 
ning of  November  24,  I had  a call 
from  Deputy  Sheriff  Richard  Elliott, 
of  Butler.  He  stated  that  a young  mink 
or  weasel  had  climbed  into  the  vent 
of  his  clothes  dryer.  His  wife  discov- 
ered the  animal  when  the  machine 
wasn’t  working  properly.  The  next  day 
I went  to  make  a positive  identification 
and  the  animal  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  rarest  inhabitants.— 
a “least  weasel.”— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Jay  Swigart,  Butler. 

Not  Quite  Bagged 

CLARION  COUNTY-On  Novem- 
ber 5 I was  on  patrol  going  north  on 
Route  66  when  I saw  two  hunters  in 
a field.  It  was  almost  5 o’clock  so  I 
stopped  to  talk  with  them.  They  were 
Frank  Augustine  and  Warren  Harnish. 
I asked  if  they  had  any  luck  and  each 
reported  a ringneck.  Frank  took  off 
his  coat  and  showed  me  his  bird.  War- 
ren took  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  the 
ground  to  take  out  his  ringneck,  but 
just  as  the  coat  hit  the  ground,  Mr. 
Ringneck  flew  out.  By  then  it  was 
after  the  closing  hour,  so  we.  just  stood 
there  and  watched  him  fly  away.  All 
Frank  and  Warren  could  say  was  that 
they  were  glad  I was  there  as  a wit- 
ness; otherwise  no  one  would  possibly 
believe  their  story.  — District  Game 
Protector  Jack  Lavery,  Clarion. 

All  for  One 

TIOGA  COUNTY— While  checking 
a camp  in  Delmar  Township,  Tioga 
County,  during  the  bear  season  I 
learned  of  an  oddity  that  seldom  oc- 
curs. Of  the  15  men  in  the  camp  only 
one  of  the  members  had  failed  to  see 
a bear  on  the  first  day  of  the  season. 
I know  of  a number  of  veteran  hunt- 
ers who  have  hunted  all  their  lives  and 
have  failed  to  see  a bear  in  the  legal 
season,  and  here  we  have  a camp 
where  all  but  one  have  seen  a bear  in 
one  day.  P.S.  They  got  one.— District 
Game  Protector  Keith  C.  Hinman, 
Wellsboro. 
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Light  Diner 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - While 
parked  in  a remote  corner  of  Somerset 
County  early  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber watching  for  jacklighters,  Deputy 
Harry  Ringler  and  myself  helped  an 
owl  get  a meal.  It  was  about  11:00 
p.m.  when  Deputy  Ringler  decided  to 
get  out  of  the  car  and  take  a look 
around  in  the  adjacent  fields  to  see  if 
there  were  any  deer  feeding.  As  he 
walked  through  some  high  grass,  he 
jumped  a rabbit  and  followed  it  with 
a light  as  the  rabbit  ran  through  a 
small  clearing.  Out  of  nowhere  came 
a great-horned  owl  and  snatched  the 
rabbit  right  out  from  the  rays  of  Dep- 
uty Ringler ’s  light.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Robert  H.  Muir,  Meyersdale. 

How  Was  That  Again? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY-While  on 
patrol  during  the  early  part  of  the 
1960  small  game  season,  I came  upon 
a party  of  hunters.  While  in  the  proc- 
ess of  checking  their  licenses,  one  of 
the  hunters  proceeded  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  hunted  for  thirty  years  and 
this  was  the  worst  year  yet.  He  was 
telling  me  that  he  had  not  seen  a rab- 
bit or  a ringneck.  The  Game  Com- 
mission doesn’t  stock  any  rabbits  or 
ringnecks  and  the  only  thing  that  they 
(the  Commission)  were  interested  in 
was  the  money.  While  this  was  going 
on  four  ringnecks  walked  across  the 
road  about  twenty  yards  away.  After 
the  smoke  cleared  I asked  the  hunter. 


“What  was  that  you  were  saying?” 
I received  no  answer.— District  Game 
Protector  Fred  J.  Wecker,  Towanda. 

Terrible  Tabby 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
— William  Kerstetter  of  Shamokin, 
while  hunting  with  a party  in  the 
Leek  Kill  section  of  Northumberland 
County,  shot  and  killed  a domestic 
house  cat  gone  wild.  The  animal 
weighed  11  pounds  and  measured  33" 
from  hind  legs  to  forelegs  when  Mr. 
Kerstetter  held  it  up.  It  was  a black 
and  gray  striped  cat.  It  was  killed  on 
November  12  and  no  doubt  ended 
a long  period  of  predation  in  that  part 
of  the  county.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Clyde  E.  Laubach,  Elysburg. 

Every  Bear  Must  Have  His  Day 

FOREST  COUNTY  - A local  man 
and  his  brother  were  hunting  turkey 
in  the  Kelley  Pines  area.  Returning  to 
their  truck  at  noon,  they  placed  their 
rifles  against  a nearby  tree  and  climbed 
into  their  pickup  truck  to  eat  their 
lunch.  A bear  that  visited  the  place 
regularly  for  handouts  from  hunters 
and  campers  came  along,  demanding 
attention.  After  devouring  a sandwich 
thrown  to  him  from  the  truck,  the 
bear  started  wandering  away,  only  to 
stop  and  stare  at  the  hunters’  rifles 
against  the  tree.  Picking  up  one  of  the 
rifles  (a  new  one  valued  at  $150.00) 
the  bear  chewed  on  the  comb  of  the 
stock,  removing  several  large  splinters, 
dropped  the  rifle  to  the  ground  and 
continued  on  into  the  forest.  Said  the 
hunter  to  his  brother,  “No  one  will 
ever  believe  it.”  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Dave  Kirkland,  Marienville. 
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Thumbs  Up 

FULTON  COUNTY  - An  elderly 
county  resident  had  desire  to  have  his 
first  ringneck  mounted.  This  year  he 
killed  it,  but  unfortunately  it  turned 
out  to  be  a very  old  bird  that  had  the 
tip  of  his  bill  worn  down  and  his  tail 
was  completely  worn  off. 

Another  chap  hunting  squirrels  with 
a large  sight-chasing  dog  heard  a tur- 
key call  above  him  and  one  below 
him.  He  got  the  dog  between  his 
knees  and  choked  it  while  he  at- 
tempted to  call  with  his  throat.  This 
netted  him  two  flushed  turkeys  and  a 
chewed  thumb.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Carl  E.  Jarrett,  McConnellsburg. 

Merry-go-round 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-On 
the  first  day  of  small  game  season 
Deputy  Orr  was  told  the  following 
story  by  a hunter  he  checked  at  the 
Loyalhanna  Flood  Control  project. 
That  morning  the  hunter  was  hunting 
squirrel  in  the  woods  above  the  lower 
parking  lot.  He  shot  a very  nice  fox 
squirrel  and  put  it  in  his  coat.  After 
about  a half-hour  wait,  a nice  gray 
squirrel  came  out  on  a limb.  As  the 
hunter  was  about  to  shoot  the  gray, 
the  fox  squirrel  jumped  out  of  his 
coat  and  started  up  a nearby  tree. 
The  startled  hunter  shot  the  fox  squir- 
rel again  and  then  shot  the  gray  be- 
fore it  could  make  it  back  to  cover.— 
District  Game  Protector  Philip  L. 
Young,  Murrysville. 


Portable  Gun  Rack 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-On  Novem- 
ber 11,  1960,  the  following  incident 
occurred.  Farm  game  project  cooper- 
ator Fred  Brighthaupt  was  plowing 
his  harvested  corn  stalks  under  and 
was  almost  to  the  end  of  the  field  at 
the  road.  A car  passed  and  upon  mak- 
ing a second  glance  at  it,  the  farmer 
noticed  a shotgun  lying  across  the 
roof  of  the  convertible  car.  He  began 
shouting  for  the  car  to  stop.  It  did  and 
the  occupant  got  out  trying  to  think 
what  was  wrong.  When  the  farmer 
asked  if  he  knew  his  shotgun  was 
lying  on  the  roof  of  the  car,  the  driver 
was  speechless.  He  told  the  farmer  he 
had  laid  it  there  before  he  started 
from  Berwick.  He  said  he  had  just 
bought  the  gun.  Neither  the  driver 
nor  the  farmer  could  figure  out  why 
it  had  not  fallen  off  because  he  had 
come  through  the  mountains  from 
Berwick  which  was  at  least  a five-mile 
trip  through  winding  roads.  He 
thanked  the  farmer  and  continued  on 
his  way,  just  slightly  embarrassed.— 
District  Game  Protector  Robert  W. 
Nolf,  West  Hazleton. 

Fightin’  Ford 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-Harry  Ryner 
who  resides  at  Miffhntown  and  has  a 
new  cabin  built  adjacent  to  SGL  No. 
107  northeast  of  Mifflintown  in  Juniata 
County  related  the  following  to  me: 

He  drives  a black,  1948  Ford  2- 
door  sedan  that  is  in  fine  shape.  The 
paint  is  like  new  and  has  a high  gloss. 
He  had  parked  it  in  the  drive  to  his 
cabin  and  was  inside  taking  a coffee 
break  when  he  saw  a big  wild  tom  tur- 
key strutting  across  the  road  fluffing 
out  his  feathers  like  crazy. 

As  he  approached  Harry’s  auto  he 
noticed  his  reflection  in  the  paint.  He 
squared  off  toward  the  auto,  let  out 
several  loud  gobbles,  rushed  his  com- 
petition several  times;  then  after  about 
10  minutes  of  this  and  apparently 
satisfied  with  himself,  sauntered  on 
into  the  brush.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 
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Preliminary  Game  Season 
Appraisals  Indicate  Good 
Small  Game  Harvest 

Preliminary  estimates  of  game  sea- 
son harvests  are  subject  to  change 
when  all  the  facts  are  known.  Early 
reports  on  Pennsylvania’s  1960  regular 
small  game  season,  however,  indicate 
the  following: 

Except  for  the  western  counties,  the 
take  of  rabbits  and  ringnecks  was 
higher  than  during  the  1959  season. 
In  a number  of  southern  counties  the 
bag  of  quail  also  improved.  The  take 
of  squirrels  was  widely  reported  as 
much  higher  than  last  year.  In  the 
better  grouse  areas  the  “thunder  bird” 
cropping  was  described  as  a little 


more  than  in  1959. 

The  kill  of  wild  turkeys  in  the  north- 
central  and  southcentral  counties, 
“heart”  of  the  better  turkey  range, 
apparently  was  far  greater  than  in 
the  previous  season.  In  other  sections 
of  the  state,  particularly  those  coun- 
ties bordering  the  primary  range  of 
the  great  birds,  the  reduced  turkey 
bag  was  attributed  to  the  shorter  sea- 
son declared  for  the  “fringe”  areas 
this  year. 

Game  Protectors  estimated,  immedi- 
ately following  the  recent  bear  hunt, 
that  more  than  400  legal  bruins  were 
harvested  in  the  1960  season,  despite 
the  warm  weather  and  lack  of  snow 
during  the  days  when  hunters  num- 
bered highest. 


MODERN  DAY  PILGRIMS  provided  their  own  wild  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
1960.  Ira  A.  Sheatz  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ronald  Sheatz  Sanzari,  of  Carlton,  bagged  these 
20-  and  18-pound  tom  turkeys  in  Forest  County  on  Saturday,  November  19. 


***** 


Radio  Helps  in  Capture 
Of  Fleeing  Lawbreakers 

Game  Protector  Charles  Laird 
watched  deer  being  spotlighted  near 
Unionville,  Centre  County,  about  1:30 
a.m.  on  Sunday,  November  27.  Later, 
four  men  shot  at  three  deer,  then  en- 
tered their  auto  and  started  to  leave. 
When  Laird  signaled  the  driver  to 
stop,  the  car  raced  away. 

An  eerie  chase  ensued  in  the  dark- 
ness, over  mountain  roads  and  through 
towns.  Occasionally  Laird,  his  police 
stop  light  aglow,  endeavored  to  pass 
the  fleeing  car  and  bring  it  to  a halt. 
Each  time,  the  guilty  driver  attempted 
to  run  the  officer’s  car  off  the  highway. 

Using  his  mobile  radio  unit,  the 
Game  Protector  called  for  assistance 
through  the  field  division  office  at 
Avis.  The  officer  manning  the  head- 
quarters console  broadcast  an  alert  to 
Game  Protector  Ivan  Dodd.  Dodd  im- 
mediately drove  to  a point  in  Clinton 
County  where  he  intercepted  the  car 
his  brother  officer  was  following  and 
helped  to  “box  it  in.”  The  65-mile  pur- 
suit across  parts  of  two  counties  ended, 
that  Sabbath  Day,  about  3:30  a.m. 

The  four  men,  who  reside  in  the 
Milesburg  locality,  were  placed  in  the 
Centre  County  Jail  at  Bellefonte.  Late 
that  day  two  of  them  paid  their  fines 
and  were  released.  Another  similarly 
regained  his  freedom  on  Monday.  The 
fourth  out-of-season  deer  hunter  will 
remain  in  jail  a long  time  unless  he 
can  produce  the  money  necessary  for 
his  release.  Fines  for  the  quartet 
totaled  $850. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  trouble 
the  driver  of  the  Game  Law  violator’s 


BIG  BEAR  bagged  during  the  1960  Penn- 
sylvania open  season  is  proudly  displayed 
by  Bob  Fasnacht,  well-known  sportsman 
and  Federation  official  from  Ephrata,  and 
his  hunting  partner,  brother  Harry.  Bob's 
trophy  bruin  weighed  385  pounds  hog- 
dressed,  measured  70  inches  from  nose  to 
tail,  was  downed  with  two  shots  from  a 
.308  near  English  Center,  Lycoming  County. 

car  brought  upon  himself.  State  Police 
from  the  Rockview  Barracks  took  a 
serious  view  of  his  reckless  driving, 
also  of  the  fact  he  ignored  several 
stop  signs  at  highway  intersections 
while  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the 
wildlife  officer. 


RIGHT  TO  CARRY  ARMS 

“No  man  can  conceive,  until  he  come  to  try  it,  how  great  a pain  it  is  to  be 
a public-spirited  person.”  Times  may  have  changed  quite  a bit  since  then, 
but  the  above  sentiments  remain  as  valid  today  as  they  were  some  200  years 
ago  when  Jonathan  Swift  first  penned  them.  Part  of  our  heritage  is  the  public 
ownership  of  firearms.  Public-spirited  sportsmen  can  help  themselves  and 
their  firearms  sports  by  simply  guarding  their  Constitutional  right  to  possess 
firearms  without  infringement. 
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State  Conservation  Agencies  Start 
Cooperative  Forest  Cutting  Program 


Last  year  some  deer  and  bear  hunt- 
ers in  southern  Potter  County  ob- 
served that  small  trees  had  been  felled 
on  State  Forest  Lands.  But  they  did 
not  know  that  these  cuttings,  a partial 
answer  to  the  deer  food  problem, 
were  the  result  of  cooperation  be- 
tween two  state  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  are  working  together  in 
a venture  which  will  create  more 
browse  for  deer,  improve  the  quality 
of  timber  stands  in  the  State  Forests 
and  promote  seedling  and  sprout 
growth. 

Initial  efforts  in  this  joint  program 
are  being  carried  out  in  the  Cross 
Fork  area  of  Potter  County.  The  pro- 
gram, adopted  at  the  urging  of  Game 
Commission  President  James  A. 
Thompson,  will  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude other  areas  of  State  Forests. 


Sportsmen  are  intensely  interested 
in  this  project  due  to  its  immediate 
and  future  benefits  for  wildlife.  Many 
acres  of  publicly  owned  land  are  avail- 
able for  this  type  of  treatment.  Game 
and  Forestry  officials  recognize  the 
vast  potential  of  these  areas.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  program  and  future 
benefits  to  wildlife  and  iforests  will  be 
governed  mainly  by  available  funds. 

Forests  and  Waters  Secretary,  Mau- 
rice K.  Goddard,  stated  that  the  thin- 
ning program  is  aimed  at  creating 
enough  food  for  deer  so  that  they  will 
not  be  forced  to  eat  urgently  needed 
forest  reproduction.  Extensive  brows- 
ing of  this  kind  has  seriously  affected 
timber  growth  in  some  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Goddard  stressed  that  the 
method  is  being  used  in  stands  of 
small  trees  where  thinning  is  needed 
to  improve  timber  quality  and  said  it 
should  help  “pull  the  deer  back  from 


FOOD  AND  COVER  CORPS  CREW  employed  by  the  Game  Commission  is  shown  in 
Windfall  Hollow,  Potter  County,  where  they  made  an  improvement  cutting  this  fall  on 
State  Forest  Land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  The 
cooperative  program  is  being  broadened  to  include  other  areas  of  State  Forests. 
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agricultural  land.” 

The  project  is  conducted  in  this 
way:  A forester  from  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  selects  a stand 
of  small  trees  in  need  of  thinning  and 
marks  the  pole-size  trees  that  should 
be  cut.  Game  Commission  personnel 
cut  part  way  through  the  trunk  of  the 
marked  trees,  felling  them  so  that 
deer  can  easily  feed  on  buds  and 
young  growth  formerly  out  of  reach. 
Relatively  small  areas  are  thinned. 
They  are  re-cut  in  rotation  until  the 
desired  tree  density  is  reached.  Thus, 
fresh  new  browse  is  continually  created. 

Goddard  pointed  out  that  the  new 
venture  is  one  of  three  ways  in  which 
wildlife  management  is  being  helped 
on  the  State  Forests.  “In  areas  where 
State  Forest  timber  sales  have  been 
held,”  he  stated,  “small  branches  left 
behind  by  the  loggers  serve  as  browse. 
In  addition,  once  the  timber  sale  oper- 
ation is  completed  the  Game  Commis- 
sion harrows  and  plants  the  logging 
roads  with  game  food.” 

The  Game  Commission’s  Executive 
Director,  M.  J.  Golden,  said  that  the 
new  program  is  financed  from  the 
Game  Fund,  including  the  money  from 
the  sale  of  antlerless  deer  licenses 
which  is  earmarked  for  such  opera- 
tions. Existing  crews  of  Commission 
personnel  will  be  adequate  to  conduct 
the  thinning  operations.  “Naturally 
the  Commission  is  pleased  to  see  wild- 
life management  practices  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  multiple  use  pro- 
gram for  Pennsylvania’s  State  Forests. 
Every  day  we  are  discovering  that 
sound  management  for  wildlife  is 
highly  compatible  with  the  production 
of  timber  and  the  protection  of  water- 
sheds,” Golden  added. 

For  years,  Commission  employes 
have  made  browse  cuttings  and  cut 
“weed”  trees  and  those  poorly  formed. 
Food-bearing  and  desired  trees  have 
been  released  by  the  removal  of  sup- 
pressing and  competing  vegetation  to 
permit  more  abundant  fruiting.  Also, 
the  Commission  has  sold  wood  prod- 
ucts on  State  Game  Lands  to  high 


NELSON  E.  SLAYBAUGH 


bidders.  Through  the  cutting  of  mer- 
chantable trees,  deer  and  other  game 
species  have  been  benefited.  The 
money  derived  from  these  sales  goes 
into  the  Game  Fund  to  be  used  in  the 
Commission’s  land  management  and 
other  programs. 

So  far  as  deer  specifically  are  con- 
cerned: The  Commission’s  manage- 
ment policy,  devised  to  keep  the  herd 
in  reasonable  numbers  and  healthy 
condition,  has  begun  to  show  results, 
and  some  improvement  has  been  noted 
in  antler  quality.  Also,  the  possibility 
of  wasteful  winter  die-offs  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Importantly,  too,  in 
some  areas  signs  of  recovery  from 
severe  overbrowsing  have  been  ob- 
served. 

As  more  timber  in  Pennsylvania 
reaches  merchantable  size,  following 
the  clear  cutting  of  the  late  1800’s, 
the  cutting  of  sawlogs,  posts  and 
paperwood  on  private  holdings  in- 
creases. These  operations,  together 
with  the  mentioned  programs  on  pub- 
lic lands,  will  benefit  wild  game  and 
help  assure  good  hunting  in  the  Com- 
monwealth in  time  to  come. 
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Four  Veteran  Officers 
Retire  from  Game 
Commission  Service 

Four  well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  have  recently  re- 
tired. Their  combined  service  totalled 
more  than  96  years. 

Nelson  E.  Slaybaugh,  Personnel  Of- 
ficer in  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
headquarters,  retired  on  December 
30,  1960,  after  more  than  40  years  of 
service.  He  started  his  career  on  No- 
vember 11,  1920,  as  a clerk  in  the 
Harrisburg  office,  served  in  several 
clerical  and  accounting  positions,  was 
promoted  to  bureau  chief  in  1929  and 
to  comptroller  in  1933.  He  served  in  a 
dual  capacity  as  comptroller  and  per- 
sonnel officer  until  1955  when  fiscal 
control  was  separated  under  another 
position  by  a general  Commonwealth 
government  reorganization.  Born  in 
Centre  Mills,  Adams  County,  Mr. 
Slaybaugh  presently  resides  in  New 
Cumberland.  He  is  a veteran  of  World 
War  I,  is  a member  of  many  civic  or- 
ganizations, and  has  been  active  in 


JOHN  M.  HAVERSTICK 


church  work  for  many  years.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Marcella  Urich. 

William  T.  Campbell,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistant  in  the  Commission’s 
Northwest  Field  Division  with  head- 
quarters at  Franklin,  also  has  retired 
after  26  years  of  service.  Bill  served 
as  a Deputy  Game  Protector  from 
1932-34,  became  an  acting  Game  Pro- 
tector in  Venango  County  in  1934  and 
joined  the  regular  field  force  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1936.  He  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position  in  1949.  A veteran  of 
World  War  I,  he  served  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  Campaign.  He  is  a native  of 
Franklin,  is  married  to  the  former 
Violet  Walbourn,  and  has  one  son. 

John  M.  Haverstick,  District  Game 
Protector  in  Lancaster  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Lancaster,  retired 
after  30  years  of  service.  He  joined 
the  Commission  as  a Game  Protector 
on  October  1,  1930,  and  served  con- 
tinuously in  Lancaster  County.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Mary  Alice 
Finley  and  the  couple  has  one  married 
daughter  and  one  son. 

William  A.  Moyer,  District  Game 
Protector  in  Lehigh  County  for  24 
years,  retired  on  December  30.  He 
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was  a graduate  of  the  first  student 
officer  class  at  the  Commission’s  train- 
ing school,  had  previously  served  as 
a Deputy  Game  Protector  since  1923. 
He  is  a veteran  of  World  War  II,  is 
married  to  the  former  Louise  Buenzle, 
and  has  one  son. 


Fackler  Named  New 
Personnel  Officer 

Daniel  H.  Fackler,  former  District 
Game  Protector  in  York  County,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  Per- 
sonnel Officer  for  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, succeeding  Nelson  E.  Slaybaugh 
who  retired  December  31.  Fackler  has 
been  with  the  Commission  since  June 
1,  1941,  when  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  officer  in  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation.  Following 
graduation  he  was  assigned  as  game 
protector  in  Lebanon  County  but  left 
for  military  service  in  April,  1942. 
Upon  his  return  following  overseas 
duty  in  the  African  and  European 
Campaigns,  he  was  assigned  to  a dis- 
trict in  York  County.  From  June  1, 
1948,  to  May  31,  1949,  he  served  as 
resident  instructor  at  the  Commission’s 
training  school.  The  new  Harrisburg 
staff  officer  is  a graduate  of  Millers- 
ville  State  College  with  a degree  in 
education,  is  a native  of  Mount  Joy, 
and  married  to  the  former  Louise 
Wise  Charles.  The  couple  has  one 
daughter. 


Book  Note . . . 


THE  WEB  OF  NATURE 

Just  off  press  is  a new  book  written  and  illustrated  by  two  men  well  known 
to  GAME  NEWS  readers.  “The  Web  of  Nature”  was  written  by  Ted  S.  Pettit 
and  illustrated  by  G.  Don  Ray,  the  team  which  makes  possible  the  “Outdoor 
Fun  With  a Future”  series  in  this  magazine. 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  full  color,  the  book  is  aimed  at  young  people  but 
contains  much  of  interest  for  all  students  of  nature,  both  young  and  old.  It  is 
basic  ecology  in  an  easy-to-understand  form.  The  author  has  taken  a most 
difficult  subject  and  made  it  easy  and  enjoyable.  For  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
explain  the  “why”  of  nature— why  plants  grow  where  they  do,  why  certain 
plants  and  animals  live  together  in  various  outdoor  communities.  This  is  a sub- 
ject, however,  which  has  become  increasingly  important  in  man’s  understand- 
ing of  the  outdoors. 

Published  by  Doubleday  & Company,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
N.Y.,  here  is  a book  which  should  be  on  the  reference  shelf  for  libraries  and 
sportsmen.  It  is  available  from  local  book  stores  or  from  the  publisher. 
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ANIMAL  TRACK  EXHIBIT  by  the  Future  Farmer  Chapter  of  Curwensville  Joint  High 
School  won  a top  prize  in  the  Clearfield  County  Fair  last  summer.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Vo-Ag  Instructor  Thomas  Allison,  the  boys  built  the  exhibit  from  track  patterns  con- 
tained in  Agricultural  Extension  Service  Leaflet  228  (available  from  County  Agricultural 
Extension  Offices)  to  teach  themselves  and  others  identification  of  bird  and  mammal  tracks. 


Pennsylvania  Recreation 
and  Sportsmen's  Show 
Opens  in  Farm  Show 
Building  February  6 

The  6th  Annual  Pennsylvania  Recre- 
ation and  Sportsmen’s  Show  will  be 
held  at  the  Farm  Show  Building,  Har- 
risburg, February  6-11,  1961.  The 
huge  public  exposition  has  attracted 
more  than  300,000  sportsmen  and  out- 
door enthusiasts  in  the  past  and  John 
Altland,  show  director,  promises  the 
show  this  year  will  be  considerably 
larger  with  many  new  attractions  and 
features.  A new  policy  will  permit 
buying  at  the  Show.  Purchases  may  be 
made  right  in  the  building.  For  this 
reason,  many  new  manufacturers  of 
camping,  fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor 
living  equipment  have  taken  exhibi- 
tion space. 


Mallard  Hen  Drawing 
Selected  for  1961-62 
Duck  Stamp  Design 

A mallard  hen  and  eight  ducklings 
in  natural  habitat  will  be  the  design 
on  the  1961-62  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Hunting  Stamp.  Edward  A.  Morris, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  drew  the  winning 
design,  a black  and  white  wash  draw- 
ing. Selection  was  made  from  nearly 
100  entries  submitted  in  the  12th  an- 
nual “duck  stamp”  contest  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
“Habitat  Produces  Ducks”  was  the 
theme  of  the  contest.  This  will  be  the 
28th  stamp  of  the  Federal  duck  stamp 
series  which  began  in  1934.  It  is  the 
third  stamp  of  the  $3  series. 
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Salladasburg  Scouts 
Perform  a Good  Turn . . . 


"Have  Corn,  Will  Travel" 

By  John  F.  Clark 


WINTER,  in  this  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Lycoming  County), 
really  started  off  with  a bang.  From 
Thanksgiving  up  until  the  end  of 
March  the  ground  and  practically 
everything  else  was  literally  sheathed 
with  a thick  coating  of  ice.  Needless 
to  say  the  wildlife  of  the  area  was 
having  a rough  time  trying  to  scrounge 
enough  to  eat. 

The  Explorers  of  Post  58,  Scouts  of 
Troop  53  and  Cubs  of  Pack  53,  Sal- 
ladasburg, Pa.,  have  set  up  and  main- 
tained game  feeding  stations  for  the 
past  three  years.  This  winter  their 
efforts  were  really  put  to  the  test. 
Every  weekend  the  boys  would  as- 
semble at  the  home  of  a local  Game 


Protector,  Lester  Harshbarger,  and 
load  up  their  packs,  pack  baskets  and 
burlap  bags  with  corn.  Thus  loaded 
they  would  take  to  the  hills  on  the 
four-  or  five-mile  round  of  the  feeding 
stations.  The  project  ran  from  about 
the  end  of  December  up  into  March. 
Fair  weather  or  foul  the  Scouts  made 
their  rounds  as  regular  as  clockwork. 

Not  only  were  they  doing  their  bit 
for  Conservation  but  on  many  occa- 
sions they  were  rewarded  by  seeing 
wild  game  using  the  feeders— deer, 
squirrels,  grouse,  pheasants  and  once, 
several  turkeys.  It  also  gave  them  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  learn  animal 
tracks  and  signs. 
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SIGNS  OF  WILDLIFE  are  one  of  the  side  benefits  of  an  organized  winter  feeding  pro- 
gram. Here  one  of  the  Salladasburg  Scout  leaders  points  out  tracks  in  the  snow. 

LAST  FEEDER  is  loaded  with  ear  corn  by  the  Scouts.  Besides  the  "spike  pole"  feeder, 
like  this  one,  the  boys  also  had  quite  a number  of  wire  basket  feeders  which  took  the 
bulk  of  their  corn.  A well-organized  winter  feeding  program  like  this  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  game,  especially  wild  turkeys,  but  once  started,  it  must  be  carried  on  through- 
out the  period  of  deep  snow  and  winter  cold. 


OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Animals  in  Winter 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


ANIMALS  have  several  different 
ways  of  spending  the  winter 
months  and  finding  out  how  they  do 
it  can  be  a most  interesting  activity 
for  any  outdoorsman.  But  if  the 
thought  of  sub-freezing  temperatures, 
icy  winds  and  deep  snow  makes  the 
fireplace  seem  more  inviting,  then 
read  one  or  both  of  two  books  which 
are  devoted  entirely  to  how  animals 
meet  the  change  in  seasons  which  we 
call  winter. 

“The  Field  Book  of  Animals  in 
Winter”  by  Ann  H.  Morgan  is  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons,  New 
York;  and  “Winter  Sleeping  Wildlife” 
by  Will  Barker  is  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York. 

If  reading  these  books  doesn’t  make 
you  want  to  go  out  and  see  for  your- 
self, there  are  a few  things  you  can 
do  to  bring  the  animals  to  you. 

Bird  Feeders  and  Bird  Baths 
Two  or  three  or  even  more  bird 
feeders  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  a 
freeze-proof  bird  bath  in  the  yard  or 
just  outside  a window  will  usually 
attract  a variety  of  birds  and  provide 
many  hours  of  fun  and  interest  during 
the  winter.  If  one  of  your  hobbies  is 
photography,  it’s  reasonably  easy  to 
get  some  spectacular  color  shots  of 
birds  in  action  right  on  the  window 
sill,  porch  or  in  nearby  trees  or  shrubs. 

Feeders  can  be  as  elaborate  or  as 
simple  as  you  want  to  make  them  or 
buy  them.  Simple  ones,  usually,  are 


just  as  effective  and  easier  to  maintain. 

Generally,  two  kinds  of  feeders 
should  be  used:  the  first  will  hold 
seed  of  various  kinds,  to  attract  such 
birds  as  jays,  cardinals,  titmice,  chick- 
adees, sparrows,  evening  grosbeaks, 
purple  finches  and  other  seed  eaters. 
The  other  kind  holds  suet  which  will 
attract  downy  and  hairy  woodpeckers, 
titmice,  chickadees,  nuthatches  and 
perhaps  brown  creepers.  Some  “store- 
bought”  feeders  combine  the  two 
kinds  in  one.  Our  experience  shows 
that  it  is  best  to  keep  them  separate. 

Both  kinds  can  be  set  up  on  a win- 
dow sill,  hung  from  a porch  or  fastened 
or  hung  on  trees  or  shrubs.  In  the 
beginning  in  most  cases,  it  is  best  to 
place  them  quite  a distance  from  the 
house,  as  near  dense  shrubbery  as 
possible  so  birds  will  have  cover  to 
fly  to.  When  birds  become  accustomed 
to  the  feeders  and  use  them  regularly, 
the  feeders  can  then  be  moved  closer. 

Birds  need  water  in  winter  as  well 
as  summer,  and  a watering  device  will 
attract  many  varieties.  The  easiest 
one  we’ve  found  to  keep  free  of  ice  is 
a metal  trash  can  top,  placed  on  top 
of  a coffee  can  in  which  there  is  a 
forty- watt  electric  light  bulb.  The 
power  line  from  the  bulb  can  run 
into  the  house  or  cellar  where  it  is 
possible  to  plug  it  in  when  the  weather 
is  below  freezing.  The  heat  from  the 
bulb  will  keep  the  water  from  freezing. 

Birds  also  need  grit  (sand  or  fine 
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gravel ) to  help  in  their  digestive  proc- 
ess, especially  when  a large  part  of 
their  diet  is  hard  seeds.  A flat  box  or 
pan  of  grit,  placed  in  a protected  spot 
where  rain  or  snow  cannot  fall  on  it 
and  freeze  will  also  be  used  by  birds 
a large  part  of  the  winter. 

Watching  birds  in  your  back  yard 
during  the  winter  is  fun— but  it’s  more 
fun  when  you  find  out  something 
about  the  birds  and  their  wintering 
habits. 

In  spring  and  summer,  most  birds 
spend  their  time  in  a relatively  small 
area,  they  may  live  on  an  acre  or  two 
for  several  months,  nesting,  rearing 
their  young  and  ranging  around  to 
feed.  But  when  fall  comes,  they  tend 
to  migrate  to  one  degree  or  another. 

Many  birds  leave  the  north  en- 
tirely for  the  warmer  southern  part  of 
this  country  or  Central  or  South  Amer- 
ica. But  the  birds  that  visit  our  feeders 
in  winter  may  only  come  from  nearby 
wooded  or  farm  areas  where  they 
spent  the  summer.  Their  migrations 
may  be  for  only  a few  miles  and  they 
may  go  in  any  direction.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  be  birds  that  spent  the 
summer  in  New  York  State  or  Canada 
or  even  New  England,  and  have  flown 
as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania  for  the 
winter. 

Some  of  the  birds  that  winter  in 
Pennsylvania  rarely  get  farther  south 
except  in  the  higher  mountains. 

What  foods  birds  prefer  can  be  an 
interesting  study  for  the  back  yard 
bird  watcher.  Try  putting  different 
kinds  of  seeds  in  small  containers  and 
see  which  birds  eat  which  seeds,  and 
which  seeds  are  eaten  first.  When  you 
know  this,  it’s  easy  to  select  which 
birds  you  want  to  feed  in  your  yard 
and  almost  exclude  all  others. 

We  usually  have  a problem  with 
English  sparrows.  If  we  put  out  a seed 
mixture,  the  sparrows  get  there  first 
and  either  clean  it  up  completely  or 
fight  off  other  birds.  We’ve  found  that 
by  putting  out  sunflower  seeds  ex- 
clusively, we  can  eliminate  sparrows, 
but  still  get  purple  finches,  titmice, 


chickadees,  evening  grosbeaks,  cardi- 
nals and  nuthatches.  We  do  not  get 
some  of  the  interesting  winter  spar- 
rows such  as  the  white-throats  and 
fox  sparrows— but  neither  do  we  have 
a yard  full  of  English  sparrows. 

Insects  in  Winter 

Another  close-to-home  activity  in 
winter  is  observing  how  some  insects 
spend  the  cold  weather  months.  Al- 
most any  back  yard  or  park  can  serve 
as  a laboratory. 

Insects  spend  the  winter  in  every 
stage  of  their  life  history  from  egg  to 
adult,  but  the  easiest  signs  to  look  for, 
usually,  are  eggs  and  cocoons.  In  the 
process  of  looking  for  insects  in  win- 
ter, you  can  also  help  to  make  your 
community  a more  attractive  place 
next  spring  — unless  you  think  tent 
caterpillars  are  attractive  along  road- 
sides and  in  fruit  and  other  trees. 

Tent  caterpillar  egg  masses  are 
glossy  black,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
a sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  par- 
tially or  wholly  surround  a quarter- 
inch  thick  twig  on  wild  cherry,  apple, 
pear  and  other  trees.  They  look  a little 
like  a piece  of  licorice  chewing  gum 
stuck  on  the  twig. 

By  collecting  all  you  can  find  now, 
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you  will  eliminate  many  unsightly 
tents  next  spring. 

Preying  mantis  egg  cases  are  also 
easy  to  find  in  many  places,  and  it’s 
always  fun  to  collect  one  or  two  to 
take  home  to  your  own  yard.  Cut  off 
the  entire  twig  on  which  you  find  them 
and  tie  it  to  a shrub  or  stick  in  the 
ground  in  your  yard  in  much  the  same 
exposure  as  you  found  it.  Then  come 
spring,  watch  for  the  young  insects  to 
hatch.  If,  as  we  did  once,  you  take  the 
egg  case  into  the  house,  some  day 
along  in  late  February  or  early  March 
you  can  watch  the  young  emerge  from 
the  case— but  if  they  come  out  during 
the  night  you’ll  have  an  interesting 
project  getting  rid  of  them.  In  short 
order,  it  seems,  they  get  into  every 
corner,  upstairs  and  down,  and  al- 
though they  don’t  live  long  with  no 
food,  they  do  present  a problem. 

Outdoors  though,  they  hatch  at  the 
right  time,  when  there  is  food,  and 
are  real  fun  to  observe. 

Moth  cocoons  are  also  easy  to  find, 
and  also  may  be  taken  home.  The 
easiest  way  to  keep  them  in  captivity 
again  so  that  they  emerge  when  nature 
intended  them  to,  is  keep  them  be- 
tween a screen  and  a window.  Thus 
they  are  outdoors— but  at  the  same 
time  in  a cage  where  you  can  watch 
the  emerging  process. 

For  some  insects,  though,  winter  is 
a time  of  activity  and  they  seem  to 
come  with  the  snow.  Stone  flies 
emerge  from  streams  and  may  be  seen 
in  icy  banks  or  snow  drifts.  Spring- 
tails  may  be  seen  swarming  at  the 
base  of  a tree  on  the  sunny  side,  or  in 


tracks  in  the  snow.  Small  scorpion 
flies  may  be  seen  in  late  February  or 
March  on  new  fallen  snow  and  snow 
flies  come  out  occasionally  in  warm 
winter  days  to  walk  around  on  the 
snow. 

Did  you  ever  see  a woodpecker 
pounding  away  on  a dead  limb  or  log 
and  wonder  what  it  found  to  eat? 
Take  home  a rotten  log  sometime, 
and  carefully  pick  it  apart,  looking 
for  insect  eggs  or  larvae.  They  may 
be  difficult  to  identify  but  you  can 
find  an  amazing  number  in  one  small 
log. 

Mammals  in  Winter 

While  some  mammals  spend  the 
winter  in  hibernation  or  winter  sleep, 
many  more  are  active  in  one  degree 
or  another  all  winter  long. 

An  excellent  way  to  find  out  that 
small  mammals  are  active  all  winter 
is  to  look  for  owl  pellets.  These  pellets 
are  the  indigestible  parts  of  small 
mammals  and  birds  that  owls  spit  up 
after  eating  their  prey.  Look  around 
in  dense  stands  of  spruce  or  pines 
and  frequently  on  the  ground  under 
a favorite  roosting  tree  you  will  find 
these  pellets.  Then  pick  them  apart 
and  assemble  the  bones  and  skulls 
that  are  in  them. 

Compare  the  skulls  with  the  illus- 
trations in  “A  Field  Guide  to  the  Mam- 
mals” by  William  Henry  Burt,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  and  you  can  usually  identify 
them  without  too  much  trouble.  Even 
if  you  cannot,  you  can  still  tell  one 
from  another  and  soon  discover  that 
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quite  a variety  of  mice  are  active  in 
cold  weather. 

Tracks  in  snow  or  mud  along 
streams  and  rivers  are  another  good 
indication  of  what  animals  roam  the 
woods  or  fields,  swamps  and  marshes 
in  winter.  Rabbits,  squirrels,  foxes, 
mink,  raccoons,  opossums,  beavers, 
deer  and  several  kinds  of  mice  will 
leave  tracks  that  tell  the  story  of  their 
struggle  for  survival  during  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  Along  streams 
and  lakes  that  have  not  yet  frozen, 
and  in  marshes  along  rivers  birds  such 
as  ducks,  gulls  and  herons  leave  their 
distinctive  tracks  as  they  search  for 
food. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
of  all  to  look  for  tracks  is  around  open 


water  in  a small  mountain  stream, 
where  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
tracks  of  several  animals  in  one  small 
area. 

Once  in  a while  in  a place  such  as 
this,  you  can  see  some  rather  dramatic 
stories  told  through  tracks  in  the  snow. 
A great  horned  owl  may  have  found 
that  animals  come  to  these  water  holes 
—and  waits  in  a nearby  tree  to  swoop 
down  for  a meal.  Or  a mink  may  come 
on  a cottontail  and  the  resulting  strug- 
gle for  existence  is  evident  in  the 
snow.  You  may  find  where  a fox 
stalked  a grouse  or  a bobcat  followed 
feeding  turkeys.  In  any  case,  the  out- 
doorsman  who  goes  out  in  winter  is 
seldom  unrewarded  with  some  inter- 
esting story  of  animals  in  winter. 


THE  BIG  SLEEP 

Each  fall  hunters  note  the  gradual  disappearance  of  certain  species  of 
animals.  By  the  time  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  arrive,  much  of  the  wildlife 
population  of  our  country  has  mysteriously  vanished,  not  to  appear  until  a 
spring  sun  warms  the  frozen  earth.  The  missing  animals  have  simply  gone 
into  their  annual  state  of  hibernation.  Both  “cold-blooded”  (poikilothermic) 
and  “warm-blooded”  ( homoiothermic ) animals  feel  the  inherent  need  to 
hibernate.  Cold-blooded  animals— frogs,  snakes  and  insects— do  not  possess 
the  proper  physical  mechanism  to  maintain  a constant  body  temperature  dur- 
ing extreme  fluctuations  between  hot  and  cold.  Hence,  they  must  spend  cold 
months  where  they  will  not  be  frozen.  These  creatures  are  among  the  first  to 
seek  out  places  to  hibernate.  During  early  fall,  they  creep  into  holes,  crevices, 
logs  and  mud  where  they  remain  in  a sluggish  condition  until  reactivated  by 
the  warmth  of  spring.  Many  warm-blooded  animals— ground  squirrels,  wood- 
chucks and  the  famous  bear— enter  winter  sleeping  quarters  to  pass  the  cold 
months  till  spring.  When  hibernating,  the  body  temperature  of  these  normally 
warm-blooded  sleepers  is  much  lower  than  during  the  months  of  activity  in 
spring,  summer  and  fall.  Often  the  body  temperature  is  very  near  the  tem- 
perature of  the  animal’s  surroundings.  Body  functions  slow  down;  the  heart 
beat  lessens  and  breathing  is  reduced  to  a small  fraction  of  that  required  in 
periods  of  activity.  Blood  circulation  is  so  diminished  that  a small  cut  on  a 
sleeping  animal  (if  it  were  possible— as  it  has  been  under  experimentation) 
would  produce  only  a slight  oozing  of  blood  from  the  wounds.  Yet  certain  of 
the  warm-blooded  hibernating  animals  are  easily  awakened  when  there  is 
agitation  around  their  den.  In  fact,  skunks,  badgers,  raccoons  and  chipmunks 
enter  into  a state  of  semi-hibernation  only  when  driven  by  severe  cold  or 
storm  and  reappear  when  milder  weather  prevails.  No  one  is  absolutely  sure 
why  some  animals  hibernate  while  others  do  not,  and  there  is  mixed  opinion 
as  to  the  factors  that  induce  hibernators  to  seek  winter  quarters.  Although  cold 
is  a contributing  factor  to  hibernation,  it  is  apparently  not  the  sole  factor,  for 
some  animals  disappear  while  temperatures  are  still  warm. 
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Start  the  Season 
For  the  Symbol 
Of  American  Fur . . . 


Going  After  Beaver— Are  You? 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


BEAVER  trapping  is  a pursuit  to 
which  the  average  trapper  grad- 
uates after  several  years  of  experience 
in  trapping  less  difficult  animals  such 
as  muskrats.  You  could  almost  say  that 
beaver  trapping  is  to  the  trapper  what 
major  league  baseball  is  to  the  minor 
league  player. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also 
those  chaps  who  somehow  manage  to 
skip  the  minor  league  and  begin  their 


career  in  the  big  league.  This  may  be 
a good  thing  in  baseball  but  the  aver- 
age person  seldom  has  so  much  trap- 
ping talent  as  to  begin  a trapping 
career  by  going  after  beaver.  In  fact 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a natural 
talent  for  trapping  any  more  than  there 
is  a natural  talent  for  deer  hunting. 

Yet  within  recent  years  more  and 
more  Pennsylvania  citizens  plan  bea- 
ver trapping  expeditions  into  the  North 
of  Penn’s  Woods  with  even  less  ad- 
vance preparation  than  the  deer  hunter. 

More  pointedly,  beaver  trapping, 
it  seems,  has  developed  into  the  sort 
of  outdoor  adventure  which  appeals 
to  all  kinds  of  people  outside  of  the 
trapping  fraternity.  It  isn’t  at  all  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  doctors,  lawyers. 
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ministers,  and  other  professional 
people  join  the  ranks  of  trappers  when 
the  beaver— the  symbol  of  America’s 
fur  industry— comes  in  season. 

One  possible  reason  for  this  is  that 
beaver  trapping  is  a more  or  less  lim- 
ited affair.  The  season  is  relatively 
short  and  the  bag  limit  is  set  at  so 
many  animals  per  trapper.  The  limit 
for  the  1961  season  is  seven.  All  of 
which  establishes  a goal  to  aim  at. 
Obviously  people  like  to  have  some- 
thing to  aim  at;  something  specific, 
that  is. 

Deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  would 
not  be  the  number  one  hunting  sport 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual is  allowed  only  one  specimen. 
This  law  tends  to  make  all  hunters 
equal  before  they  start  out  since  it 
simply  isn’t  possible  for  one  man  to 
do  better  than  another. 

OUTDOOR  ADVENTURE  of  beaver  trap- 
ping appeals  to  many'  people,  even  some 
outside  the  trapping  fraternity.  The  1961 
season  runs  from  February  11  to  March  19 
with  a daily  and  season  limit  of  7 beavers. 


Of  course,  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
beaver  population  is  found  on  State 
Game  Lands,  which  are  open  to  the 
general  public,  probably  accounts  for 
much  of  the  interest  in  beaver  trap- 
ping by  people  who  are  not  trappers 
in  the  truest  sense. 

This  business  about  not  getting  any 
deer  at  all  is  a roundabout  way  of 
bringing  up  the  point  that  perhaps  too 
many  big  game  hunters,  like  first-sea- 
son beaver  trappers,  rely  too  much  on 
what  they  assume  to  be  natural  talent 
when  they  ought  to  be  gathering  facts 
on  what  it  is  really  like. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  planning  to 
leave  your  office,  pulpit,  or  the  com- 
petitive sport  field  in  order  to  get  in 
on  a couple  weeks  of  beaver  trapping, 
here  are  a few  tips  which  may  help 
to  make  your  expedition  more  success- 
ful and  enjoyable: 

1.  Chances  are  very  good  that  when 
you  arrive  at  your  destination  the 
streams  will  be  frozen  over,  the  snow 
may  be  more  than  knee-deep,  and 
driving  conditions  may  be  hazardous. 
Such  conditions  would  not  bother  a 
veteran  trapper.  But  if  it’s  your  first 
season,  it  would  pay  you  to  find  out 
about  weather  conditions  in  advance 
and  decide  to  postpone  beaver  trap- 
ping until  later  in  the  season.  If  you 
insist  on  going  ahead  regardless  of 
conditions  you  are  likely  to  end  up 
without  a pelt  to  your  name.  Indeed 
you  might  not  even  get  a trap  set  out 
at  all! 

2.  Make  sure  that  you  have  the 
proper  equipment  for  beaver  trapping. 
Unless  you  buy  your  traps  from  a 
recognized  trapping  supply  dealer, 
you’ll  need  to  know  something  about 
traps.  Always  insist  on  No.  2 traps  or 
larger.  Never  rely  on  what  the  local 
hardware  dealer  thinks  would  be  suit- 
able as  he  seldom  knows.  In  fact,  I 
once  tried  to  buy  some  fox  traps  in 
Shamokin  and  discovered  that  the 
clerk  didn’t  even  know  what  a trap 
was  to  begin  with! 

Remember,  too,  that  traps  which 
you  buy  for  beaver  do  not  really  come 
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ready  to  use.  The  short  chains  attached 
to  traps  aren’t  suitable  for  beaver 
trapping  purposes.  Don’t  remove  them, 
however,  but  merely  add  an  extension 
chain  which  is  at  least  three  feet  long. 

3.  Don’t  spend  too  much  money  on 
lure  or  bait  for  beaver.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  commercial  attractors  are 
no  good— it’s  just  that  they  aren’t  ab- 
solutely essential.  Like  reading  this 
column— it  isn’t  absolutely  necessary 
either,  but  once  in  a while  you  do  get 
new  ideas,  so  by  all  means  try  some 
of  the  commercial  stuff  if  you  have  a 
mind  to. 

4.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  oil  which 
always  coats  new  traps,  boil  them  in 
a solution  of  water  and  something  like 
walnut  hulls  or  sumach  tops.  It  isn’t 
necessary  to  wax  traps  intended  for 
beaver  trapping.  Nor  is  it  important  to 
adjust  trap  pans  so  that  they  would 
withstand  a given  weight.  Some  trap- 
pers like  to  use  a cold  chisel  and  trim 
trap  pans  down  to  where  they  are 
about  one  inch  wide.  A beaver  does 
have  a large  foot  and  naturally  a 
small  trap  pan  would  allow  more 
room  for  the  animal  to  get  all  of  it 

ASPEN  BAIT  is  placed  in  the  trap  by  two 
veteran  beaver  trappers.  This  set  features 
an  anchor  pole.  One  trapper  may  not  set 
or  tend  more  than  10  traps. 


into  a trap.  Of  course,  narrow  trap 
pans  would  not  improve  the  traps 
should  you  wish  to  use  them  for 
foxes  later  on. 

5.  If  at  all  possible,  try  to  investi- 
gate your  beaver  trapping  grounds  a 
week  or  more  in  advance  of  actual 
trapping  operations.  Get  an  idea  as  to 
where  you  want  to  make  some  sets  and 
thus  save  time  on  the  first  day.  It’s 
too  late  for  that  this  season,  but  try 
it  next  year. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  productive 
beaver  sets  is  the  slide  set.  Slides,  in 
this  case,  are  well-worn  paths  leading 
down  over  high  stream  banks.  These 
slides  are  often  almost  ditch-like  in 
appearance  and  are  used  by  the  ani- 
mals while  carrying  or  dragging  food 
and  dam-building  materials. 

Traps  are  set  at  the  base  of  beaver 
slides,  in  the  water,  of  course,  about 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  At  times  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  a trowel  or 
small  shovel  to  prepare  a more  or  less 
even  trap  bed.  It  is  not  a good  idea 
to  set  traps  in  a slanted  position. 

Setting  beaver  traps  on  an  angle 
would  no  doubt  catch  one  leaving  the 
stream  or  dam,  but  chances  are  slim 
that  such  a set  would  take  one  enter- 
ing the  water. 

Large  rocks  should  be  used  to  an- 
chor traps.  By  large  rocks  I mean 
rocks  weighing  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  pounds.  Trap  chains  are  at- 
tached to  rocks  with  bale  wire  and 
the  anchor  is  pushed  or  dragged  into 
deep  water  as  far  as  the  trap  chain 
will  allow. 

If  the  water  is  less  than  two  feet 
deep  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
anchor,  it’s  not  too  likely  that  a large 
beaver  would  drown  itself.  To  assure 
a drowned  catch,  it  would  help  if 
you’d  attach  a five-  to  ten-pound  rock 
near  the  trap.  A trapped  beaver  would 
drag  this  extra  weight  out  into  deep 
water  where  drowning  would  be  as- 
sured within  minutes. 

Some  trappers  wade  into  deeper 
water  and  hammer  a good-sized 
wooden  stake  into  the  mud  at  the 
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BEAVER  PELTS  still  command  good  prices  although  the  market  has  been  "off"  in 
recent  years.  All  pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  the  season  closes  and  may 
not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Take  them  to  the  Game 
Protector  in  the  district  or  county  where  trapped. 


bottom  of  the  dam  or  stream,  hoping 
that  a trapped  beaver  will  swim  to- 
ward it,  dive  into  the  water,  and  end 
up  wrapped  around  the  stake. 

Quite  often  you  will  find  that  bea- 
vers have  more  than  one  slide  which 
they  use,  particularly  on  that  side  of 
the  stream  or  dam  where  food  and 
building  materials  are  most  abundant. 

In  such  cases  it  is  a matter  of  de- 
termining which  slide  is  most  often 


used  and  which  ones  are  used  alter- 
nately. Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  setting  traps  at  several 
slides.  Some  trappers  prefer  to  set  a 
trap  at  only  one  slide,  then  after  a 
beaver  has  been  caught  at  that  par- 
ticular slide,  they  become  foxy  and 
move  their  set  to  another  slide.  Keep 
that  in  mind  and  consider  yourself 
lucky  if  you  trap  more  than  one  large 
beaver  at  the  same  set. 


PREDATOR  BOUNTIES  RESTORED 

The  Game  Commission  advises  that  valid  claims  for  bounty  on  red  and  gray 
foxes  and  great-horned  owls,  killed  in  a wild  state  in  Pennsylvania  on  and 
after  January  1,  1961,  by  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  will  be  paid  from 
the  Game  Fund  when  presented  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

The  Commission  removed  the  $4  bounty  for  each  red  or  gray  fox  and  the  $5 
for  each  great-horned  owl  between  the  dates  of  October  29  and  December  31, 
inclusive,  in  1960.  During  this  principal  game  hunting  period  many  of  the 
sportsmen  afield  shoot  these  predators  in  protection  to  their  sport,  without 
thought  of  reward. 
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The  North-South  Skirmish 
Brings  Back  Memories  of . . . 

The  Guns  of  '61 


By  Jim  Varner 


STAGE:  The  South  shore  of  beau- 
tiful Lake  George  in  New  York  State, 
nestled  between  two  foothill  ranges 
of  the  scenic  Adirondacks. 

BACKGROUND:  A modern  rep- 
lica of  famous  old  Fort  William 
Henry,  whose  early  colonial  design 
and  awe-inspiring  silence  seems  to 
stir  in  our  imagination  a desire  to 
delve  into  its  historic  past. 

PLAYERS:  A group  of  interesting, 
keen-minded  men  of  all  ages  from 
many  states  who  seek  diversion  from 
the  use  of  modern  firearms.  They  have 
gone  backward  some  100  years  through 
the  pages  of  history  and  have  revived 
interest  in  the  black-powder,  percus- 
sion guns  of  long  ago. 


THE  roaring  guns  of  the  Civil  War 
have  been  stilled  these  95  years 
but  interest  in  them  remains  vibrantly 
alive  to  this  day.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
about  this,  check  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness of  the  old  firm  of  Francis  Ban- 
nerman  in  New  York  or  Norm  Flay- 
derman,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  who  sup- 
plies collectors  throughout  the  nation 
with  battle  flags,  drums,  swords,  rifles, 
pistols  and  even  cannons  as  well  as 
other  mementos  of  the  great  conflict. 

Last  July  Mrs.  Varner  and  I mo- 
tored to  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  be  on 
hand  for  the  two-day  spectacular 
which  brought  well  over  75,000  visitors 
to  the  modern  Adirondack  resort  vil- 
lage of  Lake  George.  We  were  im- 
pressed with  the  immensity  and 
thoroughness  of  preparation  by  the 
committee  under  Robert  Lord’s  lead- 
ership. Every  phase  had  been  worked 
out  to  the  most  minute  detail. 

“Yanks”  came  from  as  far  north  as 
Maine,  and  “Rebs”  represented  many 
states  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
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Line.  They  used  all  types  of  vehicles 
from  sedans  and  station  wagons  to 
Jeeps  with  trailers,  cars  with  trailers 
and  trucks  which  carried  heavy  old 
brass  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  can- 
nons. This  most  used  Civil  War  can- 
non weighed  1,250  pounds.  Men 
garbed  in  Union  and  Confederate  uni- 
forms were  accompanied  by  their 
womenfolk,  decked  out  in  the  styles 
of  the  1860’s.  They  carried  a variety 
of  modern  outdoor  camping  equip- 
ment from  Coleman  burners  to  bottle- 
gas  cookers.  Those  who  did  not  have 
camp  trailers  used  tents  and  all  par- 
ticipants camped  in  the  bivouac  area 
on  the  lawn  of  the  elaborate  Fort 
Henry  Hotel.  About  the  only  thing 
missing  were  limbers  or  caissons 
ahead  of  the  old  brass  cannon,  all 
hitched  to  four  or  more  spirited  horses. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  North- 
South  Skirmish  Association?  It  is  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  Civil  War 
rifled  military  arms  and  to  encourage 
competition  with  them  and  other  Civil 
War  or  pre-Civil  War  era  firearms 
in  their  original  unaltered  condition. 
It  also  creates  a more  friendly  com- 
petitive spirit  between  all  Americans 
from  different  areas  and  states.  A 
further  objective  is  to  encourage  the 
display  and  preservation  of  Civil  War 
material. 

These  skirmishes  actually  started 
during  a regular  muzzle-loading  match 
near  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  spring 
of  1950.  Eight  men  in  Confederate 
uniforms  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  shot  a 
match  with  five  Yankee  muzzle-load- 
ing shooters.  They  were  inspired  to 
continue  with  their  demonstration  by 
the  interest  shown  by  the  spectators 
in  balloons  being  punctured  and  clay 
pigeons  being  smashed.  It’s  a fact 
that  spectators  get  little  or  no  thrill 
out  of  a precision  small-bore  or  long- 

YANKEE  CAMPAIGNER  loads  his  trusty 
old  58  caliber  Springfield  rifled  musket. 
This  shooter  in  the  annual  North-South 
skirmish  did  excellent  work  with  both  the 
rifle  and  carbine. 


POWDER  AND  BALL  REVOLVER  is  loaded 
by  an  expert,  John  L.  Rawls,  of  Vienna,  Va. 
— a member  of  the  2nd  Regiment,  Virginia 
Volunteers.  This  is  a Colt  Model  1860  in  44 
caliber.  The  scores  shot  by  these  men  with 
these  old  arms  come  close  to  what  the 
best  modern  firearms  will  do. 
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SKIRMISHER  OFFICIALS  included,  left  to 
right:  Robert  Lord,  of  Lake  George,  N.  Y., 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
North-South  shoot;  Philip  D.  Lines,  of  La- 
Plata,  Md;  and  Champ  Bateman,  Pasadena, 
Md. — both  officials  of  the  affair. 

range  rifle  match  due  to  the  fact  they 
are  unable  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
Very  few  understand  such  matches, 
while  the  same  crowd  will  applaud 
and  get  a big  kick  out  of  seeing  bal- 
loons burst,  clay  birds  powdered  or 
flowerpots  disintegrated,  especially 
by  a charcoal  burner  that  is  spitting 
a flame  like  a blowtorch,  fogging  the 
atmosphere  with  a volume  of  white 
smoke  and  roaring  like  a cannon.  Re- 
member this,  club  managers,  when 
you  are  catering  to  the  public  on  the 
home  range  if  you  wish  to  hold  their 
interest. 

From  1950  to  around  1957  North- 
South  skirmishes  were  conducted  each 
year  with  increasing  spectator  suc- 
cess until  the  1957  N.R.A.  Annual 
Meetings  when  the  Skirmishers  were 
formally  organized  as  an  Association. 
Before  1957  activity  had  been  carried 
on  with  only  a few  written  rules.  After 
their  organization,  however,  they 


adopted  a written  resolution  and  by- 
laws and  affiliated  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  What  had  started 
as  an  informal  shooting  activity  has 
now  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
steadily  growing  form  of  shooting 
competition. 

Under  the  1957  adopted  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  North-South 
Skirmish  Association  some  21  groups 
are  named  as  charter  member  organ- 
izations. These  groups  had  partici- 
pated in  one  or  more  North-South 
skirmishes  prior  to  June,  1956.  If  any 
of  our  readers  wish  to  organize  a 
North-South  Skirmish  Group,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  do  so  through 
the  N.R.A.,  as  the  rules  and  by-laws 
are  strict  and  efficient.  This  prevents 
any  “luke-warm”  or  “fly-by-night” 
groups  from  obtaining  admittance. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  tire  you  with 
the  Skirmishers’  by-laws  in  full  as  you 
will  obtain  them  from  the  N.R.A.  if 
seriously  inclined.  However,  we  will 
mention  a few  rules  briefly  which 
may  prove  interesting. 

The  North-South  Skirmish  Associ- 
ation does  not  enroll  individual  mem- 
bers as  such.  Eight  men,  we  believe, 
constitutes  the  minimum  necessary  to 
affiliate  with  the  Association.  Said 
new  group  must  first  apply  to  the  As- 
sociation Commander  in  Washington 
for  permission  to  enter  a National 
Skirmish  on  a sort  of  a probationary 
basis.  Such  applications  require  an 
accurate  description  or  photograph 
of  the  new  group  in  the  uniform  they 
will  use.  You  are  then  required  to 
take  part  in  a Skirmish  and  demon- 
strate you  have  adhered  to  all  of  the 
Association’s  rules. 

Every  individual  in  good  standing 
of  the  member  organizations  is  con- 
sidered a member  of  the  North-South 
Skirmish  Association.  His  only  re- 
quirement is  15  years  of  age  or  older, 
male  and  a citizen  of  the  U.  S.  A.  with 
no  unfavorable  record  against  his 
character.  The  men  and  boys  we  saw 
bivouacked  around  Fort  William  Henry 
certainly  looked,  shall  we  say,  above 
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average  type.  New  member  groups 
may  adopt  a name  or  regimental  des- 
ignation in  conformity  with  the  theme 
of  the  Civil  War.  They  will  adopt  and 
wear  a regulation  uniform  which  ex- 
actly duplicates  either  the  United 
States  or  Confederate  States  many 
different  units  whether  it  is  State 
Troops,  Militia  or  Regulars. 

Classes  of  arms  permitted  in  the 
small  arms  matches  run  about  as  fol- 
lows: MUSKET— Any  muzzle-loading 
shoulder  arm  of  the  period  issued  as 
a “musket”  having  a smooth  bore  and 
a barrel  length  not  exceeding  36 
inches.  MUSKETOON— Any  muzzle- 
loading shoulder  arm  of  the  period 
issued  as  a “musketoon”  having  a 
smooth  bore  and  a barrel  no  more  than 
25  inches  long.  The  inherent  inaccu- 
racy of  these  smooth  bore  firearms 
makes  them  uninteresting  and  few 
matches  call  for  them.  RIFLE— Any 
breech-  or  muzzle-loading  shoulder 
arm  of  the  period  issued  as  a “rifle” 

ON  THE  RECOIL  this  rifleman  holds  his 
58  caliber  Springfield  rifle-musket  steady. 
He  is  using  from  60  to  85  grains  of  FFG  or 
FG  black  powder  and  a 476-grain  pure  lead 
ball.  Strict  safety  regulations  are  enforced 
when  loading  and  firing  these  old  guns  since 
black-powder  can  be  very  dangerous. 


having  a rifled  bore  and  a barrel 
length  of  not  over  33  inches.  RIFLE- 
MUSKET— Any  muzzle-loading  shoul- 
der arm  of  the  period  issued  as  a 
“rifled-musket”  having  a rifled  bore 
and  a barrel  length  of  approximately 
40  inches.  CARBINE— Any  breech-  or 
muzzle-loading  shoulder  arm  of  the 
period  issued  as  a “carbine”  having  a 
smooth  or  rifled  bore  and  a barrel 
length  of  approximately  25  inches. 
Carbine  ammunition  must  be  exter- 
nally-primed. FREE  MILITARY  - 
Any  military  shoulder  arm  of  the 
period  using  any  ignition  system,  load- 
ing method  or  ammunition.  C.  W. 
sharpshooters  used  such  arms.  RE- 
VOLVER—Any  percussion  revolver  of 
the  period  issued  to  military  forces  or 
of  a similar  pattern.  Revolvers  will  be 
fired  as  issued  without  sight  or  other 
modifications. 

Saturday  morning,  July  23,  saw  a 
tremendous  crowd  assembling  along 
the  capacious  waterfront  under  the 
ancient  palisades  of  the  old  fort.  The 
day  was  clear  and  warm  which  made 
it  perfect  for  everyone.  Boys  in  gray 
and  blue  were  busy  bringing  their 
old  field  artillery  into  position  so  they 
could  fire  out  over  the  lake.  These 
cannon  have  to  be  regulation  field- 
pieces  or  reasonable  scale  replicas  of 
Civil  War  cannon.  The  Artillery  Match 
is  by  far  the  most  spectacular  of  all 
the  matches  and  usually  comes  after 
a well-run  Skirmish  program  but  to- 
day it  came  first  after  a splendid  pa- 
rade by  all  units  up  and  down  the 
beautiful  Lake  George  waterfront 
boulevard.  It  was  indeed  a stirring 
sight  to  see  these  units  pass  in  review 
vibrantly  stepping  along  to  Civil  War 
martial  music,  their  ancient  muskets 
all  polished,  flags  waving  while  elab- 
orate floats  carried  the  old  brass  12- 
pounder  Napoleons.  Can  you  blame 
the  public  for  being  highly  interested 
and  willing  to  drive  over  200  miles 
to  witness  the  event?  My  advice  to 
the  readers  of  this  article  is,  don’t  for- 
get one  of  these  North-South  shoots 
wherever  held. 
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WINNING  TEAM  in  the  artillery  match 
consisted  of  Sgt.  Huffman,  ramming  home 
the  shell,  Sgt.  Systh,  Ordnance,  and  Sgt. 
Anthony  Shalna,  Adjutant,  all  from  Harri- 
son, N.  J.  They  used  an  1861  Civil  War  field 
piece,  broke  their  four  balloons  almost  be- 
fore some  of  the  other  guns  started  firing. 


Soon  after  the  parade  the  artillery- 
men had  their  pieces  pointing  out 
over  the  lake  where  four  large  rubber 
balloons  for  each  gun  were  anchored. 
These  balloons  were  some  250  yards 
out  and  presented  a rather  small  tar- 
get for  a cannon  to  hit.  The  gun 
bursting  its  four  balloons  first  wins 
the  match.  Each  cannon  must  be  serv- 
iced by  a crew  according  to  Civil  War 
regulations.  Each  gun  crew  is  in  the 
charge  of  a gunner  who  regulates  the 
crew  in  servicing  the  gun. 

A Civil  War  artillery  crew  sticks  to 
the  following  rules:  The  crew  will 
serve  the  gun  at  a walk,  running  being 
prohibited.  The  man  ramming  the 
cartridge  will  not  stand  with  his  body 
in  line  with  the  bore.  The  vent  will  be 
brushed  before  the  bore  is  sponged. 
The  bore  will  be  sponged  with  water 
after  each  firing.  The  vent  will  be 
stopped  with  a proper  thumbstall 
from  the  time  sponge  enters  the  muzzle 
until  the  rammer  is  removed  from  the 
bore  after  the  projectile  has  been 
rammed.  When  a primer  fails  to  dis- 
charge the  piece,  the  whole  primer 
will  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
man  working  in  front  of  the  carriage 
axle. 

By  eleven  a.m.  frantic  working 
waterfront  police  with  the  help  of 
New  York  State  Police  units  had 
cleared  the  lower  end  of  Lake  George 
so  the  cannonading  could  begin.  All 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  roaring  old  guns 
leaped  into  active  life  as  if  they  were 
taking  over  again  along  the  Chambers- 
burg  Pike  or  defending  Cemetery 
Ridge.  This  time,  however,  it  was  only 
make-believe.  They  were  using  only 
a quarter  charge  of  black  powder  and 
their  shells  were  beer  cans  or  No.  2 
tins  filled  with  concrete.  I noticed 
that  frequently  these  cans  of  concrete 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  explosion 
and  disintegrated  after  leaving  the 
muzzle.  Despite  numerous  handicaps 
for  accuracy  some  nice  range  finding 
hy  instinctive  pointing  was  displayed 
and  numerous  balloons  were  hit  as 
cans  of  concrete  ricocheted  a thou- 
sand yards  up  the  lake. 
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During  the  afternoon  individual  mus- 
ketry, carbine  and  revolver  matches 
were  held  on  a special  constructed 
rifle  range  field  a mile  or  so  south  of 
the  town.  These  were  not  so  well  at- 
tended as  the  lakefront  artillery  match 
due  to  many  being  unable  to  locate 
the  area  or  who  probably  felt  the 
small  arms  would  not  be  as  spectac- 
ular as  the  field  artillery.  The  after- 
noon’s feature  was  a revolver  match 
between  a team  of  New  York  State 
Police  with  their  38  special  Colt  serv- 
ice revolvers  and  a picked  team  of 
Skirmishers  using  1858  model  Reming- 
ton and  1860  model  Colt  cap  and  ball 
revolvers,  all  44  caliber.  While  the 
police  won  they  didn’t  do  so  by  any 
landslide  score  as  I saw  Yanks  and 
Rebs  both  turn  in  some  nice  scores 
with  these  fine  old  firearms. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th,  the  musketry 
team  matches  were  held.  The  day  was 
a duplication  of  Saturday  resulting  in 
huge  crowds  being  present.  While 
shooters  are  allowed  to  enter  the  indi- 
vidual matches  in  incomplete  uniform, 
such  is  not  the  case  in  the  final  mus- 
ketry team  matches.  Here,  they  are 
required  to  be  at  their  best,  fully  and 


authentically  uniformed,  same  as  in 
the  artillery  matches. 

The  Springfield  rifled  58  caliber 
musket  as  manufactured  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  different  Government 
contract  muskets  are  the  arms  used 
by  most  shooters.  There  were  also  a 
sprinkling  of  Enfields  purchased  from 
England  by  the  Confederates.  Space 
does  not  permit  me  to  go  more 
thoroughly  into  the  ballistic  capabili- 
ties of  any  of  the  arms  of  this  tran- 
sition period  but  I will  gladly  do  so  if 
our  readers  are  interested.  Many  are 
in  my  collection,  with  some  new,  and 
I have  collector  friends  always  avail- 
able to  help  THE  GUN  RACK  give 
its  readers  gun  information  whether 
ancient  or  modern.  A line  from  you 
will  be  given  every  consideration. 

I hope  I will  see  you  this  summer 
when  the  old  12-pounders  are  voicing 
their  approval  of  the  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH  SKIRMISHERS  below  the 
entrance  of  historic  old  FORT  WIL- 
LIAM HENRY.  We  will  help  crown 
the  QUEEN  OF  THE  ADIRON- 
DACKS  and  do  our  utmost  to  keep 
“THE  GUNS  OF  ’61”  a part  of  the 
AMERICAN  TRADITION. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SPECIAL  was  designed  by  Curran  Bashore,  of  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  to 
bring  him  success  in  hunting  trophy  mule  deer  out  West.  He  purchased  a World  War  I 
German  anti-tank  rifle,  technically  a 13.2  mm.,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  a fine  gunsmith, 
Alec  Hoyer,  of  Mifflintown.  They  rebarrelled  the  gun  to  SO  caliber  and  fitted  it  with  a 
Mauser  action.  It  weighs  38  pounds,  is  about  6 feet  long,  shoots  a 702-grain  bullet  pushed  by 
244  grains  of  powder.  P.S.  This  type  of  gun  is  not  recommended  for  Pennsylvania  hunting. 


The  Controversial  Subject  of  Aiming 
Is  a Vital  Factor  in. . . 


How  to  Shoot  a Bow 

Part  IV 

SHOOTING  FORM 

By  Tom  Forbes 


4UT?REE  Style— or— Bare  Bow  ( In- 
i’ stinctive)  . . . THE  OBJECT  IS 
TO  HIT  THE  MARK.”  The  quotation 
is  at  the  masthead  of  “The  Archers 
Magazine,”  the  official  publication  of 
The  National  Archery  Association  of 
the  United  States.  Short,  concise  and 
to  the  point,  the  quotation  sums  up 
and  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  goal  of 
all  archers.  United  on  this  basic  prem- 
ise there  is  a wide  divergence  of 
opinion  on  how  this  goal  may  be 
accomplished. 

The  bowyer  ( bow  maker ) is  first  of 
all  keenly  interested  in  the  field  of 
ballistics.  His  primary  objective  is  to 
build  a bow  of  uniform  cast  and  high 
velocity  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
the  drawing  weight  as  low  as  possible. 
Bow  materials  are  tested,  manufac- 
turing techniques  are  developed  and 
every  effort  is  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  reach  this  goal.  In  a freely 
competitive  society  a manufacturer 
must  turn  a profit  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness, hence  his  product  must  sell  in 
the  open  market.  Quality  bows  can- 
not be  produced  cheaply  and  they 
range  in  price  from  $65  to  $100.  These 
are  the  bows  shot  by  the  champions, 


those  whose  technique  is  machinelike 
and  flawless.  For  these  men  and  women 
the  last  arrow  shot  in  competition 
may  decide  the  winner  and  only  a 
few  points  separate  the  winner  from 
the  runner-up.  Only  a small  minority 
of  archers  is  able  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  these  bows.  For  the 
majority  of  those  who  enjoy  the  sport 
of  archery,  bows  are  available  at 
prices  ranging  from  approximately  $20 
upward.  Bows  in  this  class  manu- 
factured by  a reliable  manufacturer 
are  capable  of  shooting  better  scores 
than  the  average  archer  is  able  to 
post  on  the  scoreboard.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  beginner  cannot 
buy  scores.  He  must  shoot  them.  The 
man  or  woman  behind  the  bow  is  still 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  score. 

To  gain  proficiency  in  any  sport  and 
particularly  in  archery  one  must  de- 
velop technique  or  form.  This  does 
not  mean  that  every  good  archer 
shoots  exactly  like  every  other  good 
archer,  but  the  essential  elements  of 
style,  form  or  technique  are  not  mat- 
ters of  chance.  They  have  evolved 
over  countless  years  of  experimenting 
and  by  trial  and  error  methods  have 
proved  themselves. 

For  purposes  of  instruction,  tech- 
nique or  form  has  been  broken  down 
into  several  component  parts.  The  be- 
ginner must  learn  each  one  and  under- 
stand why  it  is  an  important  part  of 
the  whole  act  of  shooting  a bow.  In 
previous  issues  of  GAME  NEWS  we 
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BOW  SIGHTS  have  caused  considerable 
friction  among  archers  ever  since  the  '30's. 
But  since  the  basic  object  is  to  "hit  the 
mark,"  today's  archer  will  use  the  bare 
bow  or  the  sight  as  the  occasion  demands. 

have  discussed  the  stance,  draw,  and 
anchor  phases  of  the  shooting  tech- 
nique. In  this  issue  we  will  confine 
our  discussion  to  aiming,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  controversial  subjects  in 
the  field  of  archery. 

When  an  archer  has  adopted  a 
uniform  method  of  shooting  and  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  own  bow  he  should  be  able 
to  place  his  arrows  in  a compact  group 
somewhere  on  the  target.  Consistency 
in  this  respect  is  necessary  if  he  hopes 
to  become  a marksman.  His  stance, 
draw  and  anchor  are  basic  functions 
of  the  act  of  shooting  which  must  be 


developed  and  fixed  before  he  can 
undertake  to  master  the  art  of  aiming 
so  that  his  arrows  will  fall  into  a 
selected  area  of  his  target. 

Aiming  is  a subject  that  has  caused 
considerable  friction  among  the  ranks 
of  archery  enthusiasts  and  beginning 
in  the  ’30’s  resulted  in  dividing  arch- 
ers into  two  opposite  camps.  Various 
nomenclatures  have  been  used  to  desig- 
nate these  two  groups,  i.e.,  Target  vs. 
Field  Archers;  Free-Style  vs.  Instinc- 
tive; Sight  Shooters  vs.  Bare  Bow. 
Fortunately  a majority  of  the  archers 
never  fitted  exclusively  into  either  of 
these  categories.  They  could  and  did 
shoot  as  the  occasion  demanded.  For- 
merly those  archers  who  were  inter- 
ested primarily  in  formal  competition 
comprised  the  first  group.  They  were 
the  target  archers  who  shot  at  station- 
ary targets  at  fixed  distances  and  they 
gradually  adapted  and  began  to  use 
sights  on  their  bows.  Almost  without 
exception  they  used  the  under- jaw 
anchor.  As  interest  in  hunting  with 
the  bow  became  increasingly  popular 
the  advantages  of  the  high  anchor  be- 
came apparent  in  the  hunting  field 
and  mechanical  sights  were  consid- 
ered as  non-essential.  This  method  of 
shooting  was  carried  over  into  the 
competitive  field  and  the  term  field 
archers  was  applied  to  this  group. 
Newcomers  to  archery  naturally 
adopted  the  methods  of  the  group 
with  which  they  associated.  Thus 
archery  was  divided  into  two  camps 
with  two  national  organizations.  To 
this  day  there  are  field  clubs  which 
will  not  permit  a sight  shooter  to 
enter  into  competition  on  their  range. 
Controversy  was  inevitable,  accusa- 
tions flew  back  and  forth,  countless 
rules  were  adopted  to  force  archers 
to  shoot  in  a prescribed  manner. 
Buried  in  this  conflict  was  the  basic 
premise  that  marksmanship  is  the  goal 
of  every  archer.  Gradually  the  new 
group  of  archers  began  to  try  to  im- 
prove their  scores  by  testing  out  the 
various  methods  of  shooting  and  as 
their  numbers  increased  they  were 
less  concerned  with  “how”  a man  shot 
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than  with  “how  well”  he  could  shoot. 
Today  the  experienced  archer  will  use 
either  the  high  or  underjaw  anchor, 
the  sight  or  the  bare  bow  as  the  oc- 
casion demands.  His  numbers  are  in- 
creasing and  he  is  welcomed  at  any 
gathering  of  archers. 

In  competitive  archery  it  is  of  rec- 
ord that  the  highest  scores  are  made 
by  archers  who  use  a mechanical 
sight  on  their  bow.  With  notable  ex- 
ceptions they  also  shoot  the  under-jaw 
anchor.  These  men  and  women  are 
the  high  scorers  in  both  Field  and 
Target  competition.  In  the  hunting 
field  most  bowmen  find  the  high  an- 
chor a distinct  advantage  and  they 
align  their  arrow  on  the  target  instead 
of  using  a sight.  These  archers  are 
commonly  known  as  the  “Instinctive” 
group  and  the  general  term  for  those 
who  use  sights  is  “Free-Stylers.”  We 
will  use  these  terms  in  describing  the 
two  methods  of  aiming. 

Actually  the  instinctive  shot  is  really 
a point  of  aim  shooter.  He  picks  a 
spot  on  the  target  and  sighting  over 
the  tip  of  his  arrow  he  brings  the  tip 
to  this  spot  and  releases.  This  spot 
may  be  above  or  below  the  desired 
impact  area  depending  on  the  distance 
to  the  target.  The  instinctive  shooter 
must  judge  how  far  his  arrow  will 
rise  and/or  fall  above  or  below  the 
impact  area  in  its  flight  to  the  target, 
and  he  must  be  on  line.  To  accom- 
plish these  two  objectives  the  instinc- 
tive shot  makes  his  draw,  cants  the 
bow  and  his  head  from  the  vertical 
slightly  to  the  right  ( right-hand  shoot- 
ers) to  bring  his  right  eye  directly 
above  the  arrow.  With  both  eyes  open 
and  focused  on  the  target,  he  also  has 
a blurred  image  of  the  shaft  which  he 
aligns  with  the  line  of  sight.  His  next 
act  is  to  superimpose  the  point  of  the 
arrow  on  the  target  at  a point  he  has 
selected  for  his  aiming  point.  This 


point  will  rise  as  the  distance  to  the 
target  increases.  At  short  ranges  it 
may  and  actually  is  below  the  chosen 
impact  area.  Estimating  distances  over 
varied  types  of  terrain  is  difficult  and 
skill  can  only  be  obtained  by  practice. 
The  heavy  hunting  bow  with  its  rela- 
tively flat  trajectory  over  short  dis- 
tances is  a distinct  advantage  as  the 
problem  of  elevation  is  eliminated. 
Using  the  high  anchor  the  arrow  nock 
lies  only  a short  distance  below  the 
line  of  sight  and  consequently  the 
arrow  is  only  slightly  inclined  from 
the  horizontal  and,  for  practical  pur- 
poses at  short  distances,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  traveling  along  the  line  of 
sight.  Therefore  the  archer  can  dis- 
regard an  aiming  point  and  sight  di- 
rectly at  his  primary  target.  In  event 
the  first  arrow  misses  the  intended 
target  and  provided  the  game  permits 
a second  shot,  the  bowman  can  im- 
mediately correct  his  secondary  aim- 
ing point  either  right  or  left,  up  or 
down,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  a hit 
in  the  desired  impact  area  with  his 
second  arrow.  If  the  bowman  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  he  can  shoot  well 
while  viewing  solely  the  spot  that  he 
desires  to  hit,  he  will  be  at  a loss  how 
to  correct  his  second  shot  to  register 
on  the  game. 

Although  I appreciate  the  difficulty 
in  switching  from  the  under-jaw  to 
the  high  anchor,  I believe  that  the 
free-styler  who  uses  a sight  will  have 
better  success  in  the  hunting  field  if 
he  will  equip  himself  with  a heavier 
bow  than  he  uses  in  target  competition 
and  learn  to  use  the  high  anchor  and 
aiming  system  herein  described.  An 
experienced  target  archer  will  appreci- 
ate the  necessity  of  using  a light- 
weight bow  to  accustom  his  muscles 
to  the  high  anchor.  Many  archers  have 
acquired  this  ability  and  enjoy  both 
methods  of  shooting. 
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YOU  might  conceivably  mistake  a springer  spaniel  for  a cocker  spaniel,  a 
yellow  Labrador  for  a golden  retriever,  or  a Vizsla  for  a Weimaraner.  But 
you  should  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  identifying  the  most  distinguished  look- 
ing member  of  the  hound  family  portrayed  on  this  month’s  cover. 

The  basset  hound  is  an  old  and  honorable  breed— one  that  looks  eternally 
sad  (but  isn’t),  one  that  combines  many  fine  characteristics  of  several  other 
breeds  between  his  long,  floppy  ears  and  wagging  tail.  He  has  the  heavy,  deep 
head  of  the  bloodhound,  the  crooked  legs  and  long  body  of  the  dachshund, 
and  the  coloring  of  a foxhound.  He  appears  to  be  sluggish  and  slow,  but  is 
surprisingly  able  to  cover  ground,  especially  in  pursuit  of  a rabbit.  First 
raised  in  France  for  the  slow  trailing  of  deer,  hare  and  other  game,  the  basset 
was  one  of  the  first  hounds  to  be  brought  to  America.  He  stands  from  10  to 
15  inches  in  height,  weighs  between  25  to  50  or  more  pounds.  He  makes  a 
good  gunning  companion  for  the  hunter  who  likes  a slow  but  deliberate  worker. 
One  of  his  most  appealing  characteristics  is  his  loud,  musical  voice  he  uses 
freely  on  the  trail. 

Basset  hounds  have  been  somewhat  lost  in  the  beagle  boom  over  the  years 
but  there  has  always  been  a hard  core  of  basset  breeders  and  enthusiasts  in 
this  country.  They  are  currently  organized  into  16  regional  clubs  under  the 
direction  of  the  Basset  Hound  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  and  this  year  the  national 
president  is  a Pennsylvanian— Paul  Kulp,  P.  O.  Box  94,  Cressona.  The  club 
held  its  25th  Annual  Banquet  and  2nd  Three-day  Field  Trial  last  October  on 
the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Beagle  Club  Grounds. 

Like  the  club’s  official  publication,  “Tally-ho,”  the  basset  on  this  month’s 
cover  is  in  full  cry  after  that  bounding  cottontail.  He  can’t  run  fast  enough  to 
catch  the  bunny,  but  neither  weeds,  nor  briars,  nor  snow  will  stop  him  from 
trying.  In  March,  as  another  dog  training  season  draws  to  a close  in  Penn’s 
woods  and  fields,  basset  hound  owners  in  increasing  numbers  will  take  their 
favorite  dogs  afield  for  a last  chance  at  a chase.  The  basso  profundo  voice  of 
the  basset  will  echo  and  re-echo  across  the  valley  while  sportsmen  everywhere 
will  stop  to  watch  and  listen  to  a fine  gun  dog  answer  his  ancient  calling. 
TALLY-HO! 
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Work  for  Multiple  Use  of  Our  Nuturul  Resources 
— Balanced  Conservation  Planning  for  the  Future 

National  Wildlife  Week-March  19-25, 1961 


MAN,  despite  many  shortcomings,  has  been  fruitful.  He  has 
multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth.  He  has  not  only  gone 
far  enough  toward  subduing  the  earth  but  he  is  now  about  to 
enter  the  heavens.  Dominion  largely  is  established  over  every  liv- 
ing thing.  The  privilege  of  stewardship,  however,  means  more  than 
mere  domination— it  requires  considerable  management  as  well. 

All  material  wealth  is  based  upon  three  resources— soil,  water 
and  minerals.  A fourth— sunlight— is  just  as  essential  to  life  but 
man  was  not  granted  dominion  over  the  sun.  Productive  soil 
nurtured  by  water  and  sunlight  provides  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  for  all  living  creatures,  including  man  and  wildlife.  When 
man  has  these  essentials  of  life,  he  can  turn  to  the  enjoyment  of 
such  intangible  values  as  religion,  art,  music,  and  beauty.  The 
welfare  of  the  world,  then,  depends  upon  good  stewardship— 
the  wise  use  of  natural  resources.  This  is  the  basic  philosophy 
or  concept  of  conservation. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  use  a fine  home  for  just  one  purpose, 
such  as  preparation  of  meals,  or  just  for  sleeping,  or  just  for 
bathing.  It  would  be  even  more  asinine  to  refuse  to  use  all  the 
facilities  of  a modern  home  as  the  family  grew  with  the  addition 
of  children.  The  “dream”  houses  for  all  Americans  today  are  de- 
signed for  full  use  by  the  entire  family.  Every  cubic  foot  is 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  every  room  is  carefully  planned 
for  the  comfort,  use  and  enjoyment  of  parents  and  children  alike. 

Lands  and  waters  of  the  United  States,  in  a somewhat  similar 
manner,  comprise  the  collective  house  for  the  nation’s  citizens. 
These  are  the  available  resources  upon  which  people— more  and 
more  of  them  each  year— must  depend  for  food,  fibre,  fuel  and 
recreation— the  basic  physical  requirements  of  life.  And,  just  as  a 


home  must  be  cleaned,  painted  and  otherwise  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, our  lands  and  waters  must  also  be  properly  managed  and 
wisely  used  in  many  ways. 

Expressed  in  simple  terms,  “multiple  use”  provides  the  greatest 
possible  public  benefit  from  natural  resources  without  damage 
to  them.  Forests  can  be  used  to  provide  protection  against  de- 
structive floods.  They  also,  however,  can  be  used  to  provide  tim- 
ber products,  habitat  for  game,  and  recreation  areas  for  an  out- 
doors-minded people.  Multiple  use,  though,  cannot  be  achieved 
if  one  use  is  permitted  to  ruin  the  resource  for  another  purpose. 
Forests  can  be  too  heavily  logged  or  grazed  so  that  they  will  not 
provide  flood  protection  or  recreation.  Pollution  endangers  public 
water  supplies  and  the  recreational  use  of  the  water  resource. 
Multiple  use  probably  will  involve  “re-use”  of  some  resources, 
thus  adding  quantity  to  quality. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  stewardship.  All  natural  re- 
sources do  not  have  the  same  features  or  capabilities.  It  is  not 
possible  to  utilize  all  resources  for  all  purposes.  In  certain  situ- 
ations, we  “cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.”  Optimum  use 
enters  the  picture.  Some  areas  are  best  suited  for  timber  produc- 
tion, others  for  grazing  or  for  waterfowl  refuges  or  for  wilder- 
ness. Optimum  use  of  some  lakes  and  streams  may  be  for  fishing 
or  other  recreational  activities. 

This,  then,  is  the  challenge.  As  J.  N.  “Ding”  Darling  phrased 
it,  “The  rich  topsoils,  the  sparkling  waters  and  rich  growth  of 
vegetation,  together  with  its  minerals  and  wildlife,  made  this 
continent  the  richest  prize  in  the  history  of  civilization.  They  are 
not  inexhaustible,  however,  in  spite  of  our  common  habit  of 
thinking  so.  If  intelligently  cared  for,  they  can  be  made  to  last 
indefinitely  and  produce  abundantly.  But  if  any  one  of  the  three 
is  depleted  by  wasteful  practices  and  slothful  mismanagement, 
our  American  continent  will  be  broken  out  with  a rash  which  no 
sociological  salve  can  cure.  Then  America  will  not  only  be  unable 
to  Teed  the  world’  but,  by  its  own  standards  of  living,  unable 
to  feed  itself.” 

. . . from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mfesfe/w  Pennsylvania's 
Creek  That  Turned  to  Gold . . . 


The  Valley  of  Yesterday 


By  Don  Neal 


THE  stream,  a small  river,  races 
swiftly  down  the  steep  riffles, 
swirls,  then  comes  to  rest  in  one  of  its 
long,  deep  eddies.  Tall  second  growth 
trees  wave  their  leafy  heads  as  if 
conversing  with  the  myriads  of  wild 
flowers  that  thrive  in  their  shade.  And 
the  song  birds  cheerily  proclaim  their 
presence  in  this  green  wonderland  of 
deep  tranquility.  On  occasion,  a deer 
herd  will  move  out  from  a thicket  to 
drink  at  a spring-fed  rivulet;  a turkey 
hen,  followed  by  her  brood,  will 
scurry  across  an  open  spot  in  an 
abandoned  field;  a grouse  will  drum 
somewhere  off  on  the  hillside;  or  a 
bear  will  lumber  with  lithe  awkward- 
ness through  a blackberry  patch.  This 
is  the  Valley  of  Yesterday. 

A valley  of  yesterday!  Yes.  Because 
just  one  hundred  years  ago  to  this 
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minute  this  beautiful  valley— now  so 
woodsy,  so  peaceful,  so  serene— was 
an  inferno  of  excited  activity.  Men 
cursed  and  cheered  each  other.  Ox 
teams  dragged  huge  timbers  from  the 
forest  while  carpenters  raised  build- 
ings in  a fury  of  haste.  A human  tide 
of  fortune  hunters,  spurred  on  by  the 
same  haste,  ebbed  and  flowed  over 
the  new-cut  clearings  that  laid  the 
valley’s  floor,  after  centuries  of  shaded 
dankness,  open  to  the  sun.  Mounted 
riders,  on  their  way  up  or  down  the 
valley,  were  crowded  from  the  narrow 
trail  by  mule  teams  which  strained 
at  the  whiffletrees  of  loaded  cargo 
wagons  carrying  axle-breaking  loads 
of  shining  new  machinery  and  mer- 
chandise. A holocaust  of  frenzy,  a 
tempest  of  greed;  for  up  from  this 
valley’s  rock-studded  ground  gushed 
a new  liquid  gold  that  could  make  a 
poor  man  rich  over  night. 

It  was  the  Oil  Creek  Valley  of  1860. 
The  Klondike,  the  El  Dorado,  the  Vir- 
ginia City  of  its  day.  From  the  stand- 
point of  overall  wealth  produced,  this 
“strike”  ranked  second  to  none  of  the 
more  widely  famous  bonanzas.  Here, 


where  forests  now  grow  in  almost  un- 
broken solitude,  where  wild  game 
thrives,  and  where  nature,  in  her  in- 
imitable way,  has  almost  completely 
healed  the  scars  of  its  passing,  was 
enacted  the  most  fabulous,  most  ma- 
niacal boom  scene  the  world  has  ever 
known.  For  while  the  gold  and  silver 
rushes,  at  their  best,  were  limited  to 
a few  thousand  persons  the  early  oil 
fields  of  western  Pennsylvania  at- 
tracted thousands  upon  thousands  and 
the  Oil  Creek  Valley  was  their  pivotal 
center.  New  wells  came  into  produc- 
tion almost  daily,  boom  towns  rose 
and  fell  as  the  tide  of  oil  shifted, 
great  fires  swept  the  valley,  and  mean- 
while the  magical  black  gold  flowed 
from  the  ground  with  the  proverbial 
freedom  of  water.  Millions  were  made 
in  oil,  and  millions  more  were  made 
and  lost  in  land  speculation. 

It  all  started  when  Colonel  Drake 
brought  in  the  first  commercial  oil 
well  on  the  banks  of  Oil  Creek,  a few 
miles  below  Titusville,  in  August  of 
1859.  For  although  the  drilling  of  this 
first  well  was  commonly  referred  to 
as  “Drake’s  Folly,”  every  astute  busi- 


WORLD'S  OLDEST  OIL  WELL  is  McClintock  Number  One,  now  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Company.  It  was  from  this  well,  and  others  nearby,  that 
the  fabulous  fortune  of  Coal  Oil  Johnny  flowed. 


PUMPING  STATION  at  Columbia  Farms.  It  was  on  this  location  that  Andrew  Carnegie, 
as  a member  of  a Pittsburgh  speculating  group,  invested  his  savings  and  made  close 
to  a million  dollars. 


nessman  in  the  territory  had  been 
watching  its  progress  and  had  ascer- 
tained the  ownership  of  every  known 
oil  spring  on  either  Oil  Creek  or  the 
Allegheny  River.  When  Drake  struck 
his  ten-barrel-a-day  well— with  oil  at 
forty  dollars  a barrel— the  rush  was  on. 

Jonathan  Watson,  Oildom’s  first  mil- 
lionaire, but  who  went  broke  before 
he  died,  on  hearing  of  the  Drake  strike 
left  his  lumber  business  in  charge  of 
his  assistant  and  rode  off  down  Oil 
Creek  to  buy  up  leases  on  the  most 
favorable  oil  spring  lands.  But  his 
assistant,  a young  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Bissel,  had  some  ideas  of  his  own 
so  he  left  the  business  in  charge  of 
another  and  immediately  rode  off  to 
buy  leases  along  the  Allegheny  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tidioute.  Both  obtained 
leases  on  some  of  the  finest  oil  lands 
in  the  territory.  Yet  neither  of  them 
had  enough  of  a start  to  beat  out 
others  such  as  Henry  Rouse  or  Boone 
Mead  who  also  obtained  leases  within 
hours  after  the  Drake  strike  on  lands 
that  later  proved  to  be  highly  pro- 
ductive. 

Within  a week  after  the  start  of  the 


boom  practically  all  of  the  land  in  the 
Oil  Creek  Valley  was  under  lease.  By 
now,  word  of  the  oil  bonanza  was 
spreading  and  fortune  seekers  were 
pouring  into  Titusville  by  stage, 
mounted,  or  even  walking  the  trail- 
like road  that  came  from  Corry.  These 
were  forced  to  take  up  leases  on 
doubtful  lands  or  offer  exorbitant 
prices  for  existing  leases.  Eventually 
this  brought  on  the  land  speculation 
wherein  a buyer  would  be  sold  a small 
portion  of  an  original  lease  for  an  un- 
usually tidy  sum  and  upon  it  he  could 
drill  his  well.  Farms  that  had  been 
offered  for  little  more  than  their  an- 
nual taxes  the  year  before  were  bought 
for  a million  or  more  dollars  and 
brought  their  buyers  as  much  as  six 
millions  dollars  in  profit. 

Drake  had  struck  oil  in  late  August. 
By  mid-winter  several  wells  were  al- 
ready producing  which  had,  because 
of  a lack  of  machinery,  been  put  down 
by  the  springpole  method,  commonly 
called  “kicking  ’er  in.”  In  doing  the 
drilling  this  way  a strong  sapling  was 
mounted  over  a fulcrum  with  the  drill- 
ing tools  fastened  to  a free  end,  then 
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two  husky  men  jumped  on  stirrups 
to  send  the  tools  plunging  down  the 
hole.  When  the  spring  of  the  pole 
raised  the  tools  the  men  jumped 
again.  The  second  successful  well  and 
many  more  after  it  were  drilled  in 
this  manner. 

But  it  was  not  until  1862  that  de- 
velopments in  the  Oil  Creek  Valley 
really  whipped  the  oil  frenzy  to  a 
white-hot  heat.  Bigger  and  better  wells 
were  getting  to  be  a regular  event  by 
then  and  the  transportation  of  oil  from 
the  wells  to  market  was  a major  and 
profitable  business.  Mile-long  wagon 
trains  plied  the  rutted  narrow  roads 
that  led  to  the  railheads  at  Garland, 
Corry,  and  Union  Mills,  or  barrel- 
loaded  barges  ran  the  length  of  Oil 
Creek  taking  their  cargoes  to  the  Alle- 
gheny River  where  it  could  be  loaded 
on  river  boats  for  Pittsburgh. 

Wagon  transportation  hit  its  all-time 
high  in  the  summer  of  1863  when  the 
flood  of  oil  from  the  Noble  well,  some 
three  thousand  barrels  of  oil  per  day, 
required  the  services  of  between  five 
and  seven  hundred  wagons  to  carry 


its  oil  to  the  Garland  siding  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  Such  a demand  was 
not  surpassed  until  the  year  of  1865 
when  some  fifteen  hundred  wagons 
were  needed  to  haul  the  oil  to  Miller 
Station  from  the  Pithole  fields. 

Barge  transportation  on  the  creek 
was  limited  in  its  early  days  to  the 
periods  of  high  water.  But  once  a 
system  of  flooding  the  creek  by  open- 
ing the  gates  of  log  dams  on  the 
upper  tributaries  had  been  worked 
out  with  the  lumbermen,  boat  traffic 
became  the  preferred  means  of  send- 
ing oil  to  market.  Known  as  the  “pond 
freshet”  method,  it  provided  boating 
water  at  a given  time  and  hundreds 
of  heavily  ladened  barges  would  ride 
the  flood  to  the  loading  docks  at  Oil 
City. 

Prior  to  freshet  time  the  well  own- 
ers would  load  a barge  with  oil  from 
their  wells  and  as  the  deadline  ap- 
proached the  pilot  and  his  crew  would 
take  their  places.  With  the  pilot  on  the 
oar  and  a crew  member  ready  with 
an  axe  to  cut  the  tie-in  rope,  they 
would  await  the  rush  of  the  oncom- 


MILLER  FARM  as  it  appears  today.  Road  in  the  foreground  was  once  the  location  of 
the  famous  Pithole  plank  road.  Meredith,  a boom  town  which  supported  a large  popula- 
tion and  11  hotels,  surrounded  the  camera  location.  The  world-renowned  railhead,  loading 
docks,  and  four  hotels  were  on  the  far  side  of  the  bridge. 


ing  flood.  If  it  was  a good  freshet  it 
would  come  down  on  them  as  a wall 
of  rushing,  tumbling  viciousness  and 
strike  the  craft  an  almost  shattering 
blow.  This  was  the  crucial  moment. 
For  if  the  rope  was  cut  too  soon  the 
waters  would  wreck  the  barge,  and  if 
not  cut  soon  enough  the  other  barges, 
riding  just  behind  the  flood’s  crest, 
would  crash  them  to  bits.  But  once 
away,  and  without  further  mishap, 
they  would  ride  the  seventeen  miles 
to  Oil  City  with  their  cargo  of  oil. 

But  at  times  things  went  wrong.  A 
mishandled  barge  would  hit  a river 
rock  or  a bridge  pier  and  the  barges 
would  pile  up  in  a melee  of  destruc- 
tion. Thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  would 
be  lost  and  many  barges  damaged  be- 
yond repair.  The  worst  of  these  catas- 
trophes occurred  May  31,  1864,  when 
a pile  up  took  place  at  the  Center 
Street  Bridge  in  Oil  City. 

In  1865  the  valley  was  booming  as 
no  other  place  on  earth  had  ever 
boomed  before.  The  Oil  Creek  Rail- 
road from  Titusville  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  Miller  Farm  and  was  driv- 
ing on  down  the  valley  to  Schaffer 
Farm.  Oil  from  the  fabulous  Pithole 
fields  was  coming  into  the  Miller 
Farm  loading  docks  at  the  rate  of 
9,000  barrels  per  day  and  this  rail- 
head boasted  seventeen  large  storage 
tanks  and  four  hotels.  Meredith,  a 
satellite  boom  town  on  the  east  side 
of  the  creek,  outranked  the  railhead, 
for  it  had  eleven  hotels.  But  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  valley’s  population,  both 
here  at  the  valley’s  upper  end  and  all 
the  way  to  its  lower  end  at  Oil  City, 
was  of  such  magnitude  that  George 
Ford  built  a barge-mounted  hotel  with 
twenty  elaborately  furnished  state- 
rooms to  follow  the  boomtide  up  or 
down  the  creek. 

Downstream  from  Miller  Farm 
things  were  booming  too.  The  famous 
Fountain  well  at  Funkville  had  come 
in  at  3,000  barrels  a day  in  1861.  The 
Sherman  well,  where  the  owner  had 
to  sell  his  shotgun  to  get  enough 
money  to  finish  drilling,  had  come  in 


at  2,000  barrels  in  1862.  Petroleum 
Center,  midway  in  the  valley,  had 
come  into  being  in  1863  and  by  now 
the  Hyde  & Egbert  property  had 
made  history  with  such  famous  pro- 
ducers as  the  Maple  Shade,  the  Little 
Croquette,  and  the  Jersey  wells.  Just 
below  this  prolific  section  was  the 
Columbia  Farms  where  Andrew  Car- 
negie, as  a shareholder,  had  invested 
his  earnings  as  a laborer  in  a steel 
mill  and  made  enough  money  to  buy 
a mill  of  his  own.  Immediately  below 
this  fabulous  spot  were  the  Blood, 
Rynd,  and  Coal  Oil  Johnny  Steele 
Farms,  all  of  which  put  millions  of 
federal  greenbacks  in  their  owners’ 
pockets.  Then  across  the  creek  from 
the  Steele  holdings  were  the  wells  of 
Henry  Rouse  where  the  first  major 
fire  of  the  oil  fields  took  the  life  of 
Rouse  and  nineteen  others. 

By  now  too.  Petroleum  Center  was 
coming  into  its  own  as  the  queen  of 
the  boom  towns  in  the  mid-valley.  Al- 
ready a thriving  town  when  the  Pit- 
hole  fields  started  to  fail  in  1866,  it 
quickly  attracted  residents  from  there 
and  perhaps  would  have  established 
itself  as  a bigger  and  better  town  if  it 
could  have  controlled  its  lawless  ele- 
ment. But  under  the  leadership  of 
two  notorious  brothers,  Louis  and 
Gus  Reil,  it  became  a hotbed  of  high- 
waymen, brothel  operators,  crooked 
gambling  games  and  all  of  the  other 
things  a semi-organized  vice  element 
could  bring  to  its  dives,  dance  halls 
and  gambling  dens.  Various  papers 
of  the  oil  country  referred  to  it  as  the 
“Hell  Hole  of  Oildom”  and  the  Titus- 
ville HERALD,  in  one  of  its  accounts, 
states,  “.  . . are  a horde  of  cutthroats 
and  thieves,  together  with  a gang  of 
gamblers  from  the  groggeries  and  bang- 
nios,  who  prey  upon  society.  Keno  is 
in  its  glory,  and  sweatboards,  dice  and 
cards  are  well  patronized.  During  the 
past  ten  days  not  less  than  four  high- 
way robberies  have  been  committed 
and  in  one  case  the  victim  was  dan- 
gerously beaten.” 

Undoubtedly  the  great  Benninghoff 
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robbery,  the  biggest  haul  ever  to  be 
made  in  the  oil  country,  was  planned 
in  one  of  the  Petroleum  Center  dives. 
Two  hundred  sixty  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  and  thirty  thousand  in  bonds 
were  taken  from  the  safe  of  an  oil  farm 
owner  at  gunpoint  within  a mile  of 
the  iniquitous  borough.  The  job  was 
pulled  by  four  masked  men  headed  by 
a notorious  character  named  James 
Saeger. 

However,  a great  amount  of  Petro- 
leum Center’s  troubles  came,  not  from 
the  organized  vice  men,  but  from  the 
oil  riggers  who  on  occasion  came 
down  from  the  hills  or  from  along  the 
valley  to  make  whoopee.  For  those 
who  dared  to  enter  the  Center  for 
such  purposes  were  a rough  lot  and 
could  get  mighty  mean  when  the  oc- 
casion arose.  Most  of  the  shootings 
and  knifings  were  directly  traceable 
to  them. 

Some  sources,  too,  blame  Petroleum 
Center  leaders  for  organizing  the 
riots  against  the  pipelines  when  the 
teamsters,  75  to  100  strong,  stormed 
the  loading  dock  at  Schaffer  Farm,  and 
after  shooting  one  of  the  guards, 
burned  the  storage  tanks.  However, 
the  pipelines  which  were  transporting 
oil  from  the  Pithole  and  Petroleum 
Center  fields  at  a much  lower  charge 
than  the  teamsters  were  getting  was 
a sore  spot  among  all  of  the  wagon- 
men  and  they  needed  little  prodding 
to  incite  them  to  such  lengths.  They 
had,  on  many  occasions,  torn  up  these 
lines  and  fought  with  the  guards  in 
what  was  jokingly  called  the  war  of 
“axe  handles  and  wagon  spokes.” 

By  1870,  though,  Petroleum  had 
lived  its  day  and  a decline  of  its  pop- 
ulation set  in.  From  a town  which 
had  supported  one  of  the  richest 
banks  in  the  oil  country,  two  theaters, 
a newspaper  and  five  thousand  citi- 
zens it  rapidly  deteriorated  to  little 
more  than  a country  crossroads,  just 
as  the  whole  of  the  Oil  Creek  Valley, 
with  the  exception  of  its  lower  three 
miles,  has  gradually  returned  to  its 
former  status. 


LOOKING  NORTH  up  the  valley  from  what 
was  once  the  most  famous  crossroads  in 
the  oil  country.  It  was  on  both  sides  of  this 
road  that  the  business  section  of  Petroleum 
Center  once  stood. 

All  in  all  in  this  fabulous  valley  the 
sites  of  some  seventeen  former  towns 
and  villages  lay  buried'  beneath  its 
blanket  of  second  growth  timber  and 
rank  brush  growth,  towns  that  were 
once  called  Miller  Farm,  Meredith, 
Schaffer  Farm,  Funkville,  Pioneer, 
Tarr  Farm,  Rynd  Farm,  McClintock- 
ville  and  a few  with  names  that  have 
now  been  forgotten.  No  one  knows, 
or  ever  will  know,  what  its  total  popu- 
lation might  have  been  at  one  time, 
for  most  of  its  residents  were  tran- 
sients. Yet  it  is  known  that  the  first 
decade  of  its  boom  life  saw  it  produce 
over  one  hundred  million  dollars  for 
those  who  had  the  faith  and  money 
to  drill  in  its  oil-infested  soil. 

Today  the  valley  that  once  flowed 
a veritable  river  of  oil  produces  less 
than  five  hundred  barrels  per  day.  A 
few  of  the  leases  are  still  considered 
to  be  profitable  operations,  but  most 
of  the  once  famous  gushers  are  in- 
active. As  an  old-timer  at  Petroleum 
Center  puts  it,  “Yep.  Most  everything’s 
gone,  ’cept  the  memories.” 


MARCH,  1961 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


The  Divers  Are  Back 


1.  Name  two  diving  ducks  that  are 
predominantly  white. 

2.  What  diving  duck  has  long,  nar- 
row central  tail  feathers  similar 
to  the  pintail’s? 

3.  How  does  a diving  duck’s  take- 
off differ  from  that  of  a puddle 
duck? 

4.  What  ducks  are  commonly  called 
“bluebills”? 

5.  Which  has  the  longer  bill  - — the 
canvasback  or  the  redhead? 

6.  In  what  way  do  the  feet  of  diving 
ducks  differ  from  those  of  puddle 
ducks? 

7.  What  is  the  proper  name  for  the 
duck  called  the  “ring  bill”? 

8.  Which  goldeneye  has  a crescent- 
shaped white  patch  in  front  of 
its  eye? 

EVEN  the  sturdiest  outdoorsmen 
eventually  weary  of  winter.  The 
city  dweller  knows  that  spring  arrives 
officially  on  March  20,  but  the  man 
in  touch  with  the  out-of-doors  can 
see  it  coming  weeks  before  it  arrives. 
He  keeps  an  eye  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  for  he  knows  that’s  where  the 
omens  first  appear.  Across  the  icy  rim 
on  that  far  off  stretch  of  dark  blue  open 
water  the  wildfowl  are  gathered.  What 
kind?  Goldeneyes,  mallards,  blacks, 
buffleheads,  and  American  mergan- 
sers. But  they  are  all  winter  ducks 
and  mean  nothing.  Then  one  day  he 
spots  a scattered  few  pintails  and  a 


small  flock  of  scaup.  Aha!  Things  are 
warming  up  down  south;  spring  is  be- 
ginning to  rouse  her  sleepy  head. 
Then  the  redheads  and  red-breasted 
mergansers  drop  in,  still  later  a clam- 
oring “V”  of  honkers,  and  it’s  plain 
that  winter  has  lost  its  grip.  When  the 
merry  little  teal  pitch  in  to  paddle  and 
play  along  the  shoreline  he  knows 
spring  has  at  last  arrived. 

March  is  a good  time  for  the  sports- 
man to  learn  to  know  his  ducks.  The 
drakes  are  all  in  perfect  breeding 
plumage— just  like  the  ones  on  the 
calendar— and  easy  to  identify.  With 
no  hunters  to  disturb  them  they  are 
not  so  wild  and  can  be  watched  and 
studied  for  hours.  Binoculars  are  fine 
for  locating  and  identifying  water- 
fowl,  but  for  a real  thrill  set  up  a spot- 
ting scope  of  about  twenty  power  on 
a tripod  and  train  it  on  the  birds  out 
there  on  the  lake  or  river.  Watching 
wild  ducks  that  don’t  know  they’re 
being  watched  reveals  more  of  their 
habits  and  activities  than  a century  of 
hunting— and  there’s  no  closed  season 
on  snooping. 

Previous  articles  in  this  series  have 
described  the  so-called  puddle  ducks, 
as  well  as  the  mergansers,  the  ruddy 
duck,  the  geese  and  swans.  This  piece 
treats  the  diving  ducks,  a group  that 
differs  from  the  puddle  ducks  in  sev- 
eral respects.  In  flight  divers  can  usu- 
ally be  distinguished  by  their  faster 
wing-beats  and  their  habit  of  flying 
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low  over  the  water.  They  rest  lower  on 
the  water,  and  with  a few  exceptions 
do  not  spring  cleanly  into  the  air  when 
taking  wing  but,  rather  run  over  the 
surface  for  some  distance  before  be- 
coming air-borne.  They  usually  feed 
by  diving,  which  they  do  easily  and 
smoothly.  Puddle  ducks  generally  turn 
bottoms  up  to  feed,  and  when  they  do 
dive  it  is  done  with  a splash.  Divers 
have  feet  that  are  marvelously  adapted 
to  diving  — large  and  fully  webbed, 
with  a wide  flap  on  the  hind  toe  which 
the  puddle  duck  lacks. 

Mergansers  have  many  character- 
istics in  common  with  diving  ducks 
but  differ  chiefly  in  having  cylindrical, 
saw-toothed  bills.  Ruddy  ducks,  while 
superficially  resembling  diving  ducks, 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  sub- 
family. The  following  descriptions 
cover  those  divers  you  can  expect  to 
see  on  Pennsylvania  waters: 

Redhead — The  handsome  redhead 
drake  is  lead  gray  in  color,  with  a 
black  tail,  chest,  and  lower  neck.  The 
upper  neck  and  head  are  a beautiful 
bright  reddish-brown.  The  hen  is  a 
somewhat  mottled  brown  bird  with  a 
paler  face  and  white  belly.  These 
birds  are  frequently  confused  with 
canvasbacks,  but  their  high-domed 
heads,  shorter  bills,  and  darker  backs 
should  eliminate  confusion.  The  red- 
head’s flight  is  more  erratic  and  less 
direct  than  that  of  the  canvasback. 

Canvasback  — Although  the  long 
neck  is  not  always  extended  the  “can” 
should  be  readily  recognized  by  its 
long  bill  and  sloping  “forehead.”  The 
drake  has  a reddish-brown  head  and 
neck,  darker  and  duller  than  the  red- 
head’s, a black  chest,  rump,  and  tail, 
and  very  pale  gray  body  that  looks 
white  at  a distance.  The  female  has 
a brownish-gray  body  with  yellow- 
ish or  reddish-brown  head,  neck  and 
chest.  Canvasbacks  are  fast,  powerful 
fliers  and  their  flight  is  quite  direct. 

Greater  Scaup  — “Black  on  both 
ends  with  white  in  the  middle”  pretty 
well  summarizes  the  male  scaup’s  ap- 
pearance at  a distance.  At  close  range 
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the  greater  scaup’s  head  exhibits  a 
green  iridescence,  and  the  back  ap- 
pears gray  due  to  the  fine  dusky  ver- 
miculations.  The  sides,  too,  are  faintly 
vermiculated.  The  female  is  a mottled 
brown  bird  with  a conspicuous  and 
sharply  defined  white  patch  surround- 
ing the  base  of  the  bill.  The  latter,  in 
both  sexes,  is  a bluish-gray  color.  In 
flight  greater  scaups  can  be  distin- 
guished from  lesser  scaups  by  the 
white  patch  on  the  hind  wing  which 
extends  into  the  primary  feathers  ( the 
long  flight  feathers  on  the  outer  half 
of  the  wing).  The  primaries  of  the 
lesser  scaup  are  unmarked  by  white. 
The  head  of  the  greater  scaup  is  more 
rounded  than  that  of  the  smaller  spe- 
cies. In  poor  light  distant  scaups  are 
sometimes  confused  with  redheads, 
but  the  body  color  of  the  latter  is 
considerably  darker. 

Lesser  Scaup  — More  common  in 
Pennsylvania  than  the  greater  scaup, 
the  lesser  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
purple  iridescence  on  the  head,  the 
slightly  angular  outline  of  the  head, 
the  more  heavily  vermiculated  sides, 
and  the  less  extensive  white  wing 
patch.  The  female  is  practically  iden- 
tical to  the  greater  scaup  except  for 
the  wing  patch.  The  flight  of  both 
scaups  is  swift  and  erratic,  the  flock 
changing  direction  frequently  and 
abruptly. 

Ring-necked  Duck  — The  ring- 
necked drake’s  glossy  purple-black 
head  has  a somewhat  crested  appear- 
ance. A faint  brown  band  separates 
the  neck  from  the  black  chest.  The 
back  and  rump  are  black,  glossed  with 
green.  Except  for  an  immaculate  white 
crescent  before  the  folded  wing  the 
sides  are  lightly  vermiculated  with 
dusky.  Two  conspicuous  white  bands 
encircle  the  bluish  gray  bill— one  near 
the  tip  and  one  at  the  base— and  pro- 
vide its  common  name,  “ring  bill.” 
The  female  is  a dull  brown  bird  with 
a whitish  eye  ring  and  an  ill-defined 
whitish  face  patch  around  the  base  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  drake’s,  but  duller.  Although  fre- 
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quently  mistaken  for  scaups  the  drake 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  scaup 
drake  by  his  puffy  head,  black  back, 
and  lack  of  white  wing  patch.  The  fe- 
male’s eye  ring  and  poorly  defined 
face  patch  are  distinctive.  In  the  air 
ring-necked  ducks  pursue  a direct  line 
with  none  of  the  scaup’s  twisting  and 
turning. 

American  Goldeneye — Few  water- 
fowl  spend  their  winters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  such  great  numbers  as  these 
birds.  The  preponderance  amount  of 
white  in  their  plumage  will  distinguish 
them  from  all  others  but  the  much 
larger,  slimmer,  and  longer-billed 
American  merganser  and  the  tiny 
bufflehead.  The  latter  has  a conspic- 
uous white  patch  on  its  big  head. 
The  drake  goldeneye  has  a glossy, 
green-black  puffy  head  marked  with 
a round  white  dot  in  front  of  the  eye. 
The  back  and  rump  are  black,  the  tail 
dark,  and  the  wings  are  black  with 
striking  white  wing  patches  that  ex- 
tend unbroken  the  width  of  the  wing. 
The  rest  of  the  plumage  is  white.  The 
female  is  a mottled  gray  bird  with  a 
dark  coffee-brown,  puffy  head.  Her 
white  wing  patch  is  crossed  by  dusky 
bars.  Both  sexes  have  black  bills,  al- 
though in  spring  the  hen’s  bill  is  paler 
and  often  has  a yellow  tip.  The  nick- 
name “whistler”  is  derived  from  the 
whistling  sound  of  the  bird’s  wing- 
beats. 

Barrow’s  Goldeneye — Much  rarer 
than  the  preceding  species,  the  Bar- 
row’s goldeneye  can  be  distinguished 
by  its  elongated,  purple-black  head 
with  a white  crescent  in  front  of  the 
eye.  The  upper  parts  are  predomi- 
nantly black,  the  white  being  confined 
to  the  neck,  a row  or  two  of  small 
white  spots  on  the  shoulder,  and  a 
white  wing  patch.  The  latter  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  preceding  and  is 
broken  by  a black  bar.  The  female  is 
similar  to  the  hen  American  golden- 
eye, but  has  a correspondingly  elon- 
gated head  and  stubbier  bill  that  tends 
to  become  yellowish  with  dusky  mark- 
ings toward  spring.  Her  wing  patch 
is  broken. 
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Bufflehead  — Affectionately  called 
“butterball,”  this  beautiful  little  black 
and  white  duck  is  readily  identified 
by  its  stark  black  and  white  plumage 
together  with  its  large  round  head 
and  conspicuous  white  head  patch. 
The  hen  is  a dark  gray  bird  marked 
with  a white  ear  patch.  The  male  has 
a white  wing  patch  similar  to  that  of 
the  American  goldeneye,  while  the 
female’s  is  smaller.  Unlike  most  divers, 
this  little  duck  springs  clear  of  the 
water  on  take-off. 

Old  Squaw — The  old  squaw  drake 
is  unmistakable.  His  long,  pointed 
central  tail  feathers  are  unlike  those 
of  any  other  duck  except  the  pintail 
—a  long-necked,  long-billed,  buoyant, 
gray  puddle  duck  that  is  totally  un- 
like the  squatty,  short-billed,  piebald 
old  squaw.  In  his  full  winter  plumage 
the  latter  is  chiefly  white  washed  with 
gray,  with  a black  apron  and  back. 
The  wings  are  black  and  brown.  On 
the  cheek  is  a smudge  of  gray  and 
the  sides  of  the  neck  are  marked  with 
dark  brown.  The  hen  is  white  beneath, 
with  a white  head.  The  crown,  nape, 
and  most  upperparts  are  sooty  brown, 
the  “shoulders,”  wing  coverts,  and 
rump  feathers  edged  in  cinnamon 
brown.  A dusky  patch  marks  the  lower 
cheek.  In  early  spring  observers  are 
often  confused  by  immature  males 
that  are  approaching  full  male  plum- 
age but  lack  the  distinguishing  long 
tail  feathers.  Young  drakes  collected 
in  hunting  season,  too,  may  in  part 
resemble  females. 

White-winged  Scoter — Scoters  are 
rather  large,  heavy,  black  sea  ducks, 
some  of  which  are  quite  rare  in  Penn- 
sylvania. When  they  are  seen,  it  is 
usually  on  larger  lakes  and  rivers. 
They  float  quite  low  in  the  water  and 
at  rest  their  bills  point  downward  at 
an  angle  (with  the  exception  of  the 
American  scoter).  The  white- winged 
scoter  drake  is  entirely  black,  except 
for  a brownish  wash  on  the  sides  and 
underparts,  a white  crescent-shaped 
eye  ring,  and  a large  white  patch  on 
the  hind-wing.  The  bill  is  a blend  of 
red,  orange,  and  white  capped  by  a 


black  knob  at  the  base.  The  hen  is  a 
dark  sooty  brown  bird,  frequently 
showing  an  indistinct  pale  patch  in 
front  and  one  behind  the  cheek,  some 
whitish  edgings  on  side  or  shoulder 
feathers,  and  variable  white  or  pink 
markings  on  the  bill.  This  is  the  only 
scoter  displaying  a white  speculum 
(hind-wing  patch)  in  flight. 

Surf  Scoter — This  bird  owes  much 
of  its  odd  appearance  to  the  bizarre 
white,  yellow,  and  red  bill  with  a 
black  spot  at  its  base.  A white  crown 
patch  and  a similar  one  on  the  nape 
are  all  that  relieve  the  otherwise  en- 
tirely black  plumage.  The  female  is  a 
sooty  brown  bird,  the  mottled  sides 
and  chest  blending  into  the  white 
belly.  The  nape,  a patch  at  the  base 
of  the  bill,  and  one  on  the  rear  edge 
of  the  cheek  are  somewhat  streaked 
or  flecked  with  whitish. 

American  Scoter  — This  bird  ex- 
hibits less  of  the  heavy,  cumbersome 
appearance  characteristic  of  other 
scoters,  and  it  holds  its  head  more 
alertly,  after  the  fashion  of  other  div- 
ing ducks.  The  drake  is  totally  black, 
except  for  the  bright  yellow  protuber- 
ance on  the  bill.  The  female  is  dark 
sooty  brown.  Her  cheeks,  chin,  throat, 
and  most  of  the  neck  are  barred  and 
flecked  with  pale  gray.  Unlike  the 
other  scoters,  whose  take-off  from  the 
water  is  preceded  by  an  unusually 
long  run  over  the  surface,  the  Amer- 
ican scoter  clears  the  water  very 
quickly. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  bufflehead  and  the  American 
goldeneye  are  the  whitest.  The 
canvasback,  scaup,  and  old  squaw 
look  very  white  at  a distance. 

2.  The  old  squaw. 

3.  Divers  paddle  along  the  surface; 
puddle  ducks  spring  vertically 
into  the  air. 

4.  Scaups. 

5.  The  canvasback  has  a much 
longer  bill. 

6.  They  are  larger  and  have  a flap 
attached  to  the  hind  toe. 

7.  The  ring-necked  duck. 

8.  The  Barrow’s  goldeneye. 
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TOP  PENNSYLVANIA  COMPETITOR  in  this  year's  National  Amateur  at  Batavia  was 
"Camus  of  Timbertown,"  handled  by  Halsey  A.  Frederick,  Jr.,  of  Bryn  Mawr. 


A Revolution  Occurs 
In  Retriever  Trials . . . 

The  Amateurs  Take  Over 

By  Richard  Alden  Knight 


ON  A hot,  windless  morning  in 
Oak  Orchard  Game  Refuge  near 
the  small  town  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  a 
new  name  was  written  into  the  record 
book  of  the  National  Amateur  Field 
Trial  Association.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  illustrious  history  of  this,  the 
biggest  and  most  important  amateur 
event  of  its  kind,  a female  Labrador 
walked  away  with  top  honors.  Pitch- 
black,  about  55  pounds,  golden-eyed 
Queenie  of  Redding,  owned  and  han- 
dled by  Rolland  Watt,  a*  retired  lum- 
berman from  Redding,  Calif.,  topped 
a champion-studded  field  of  36  con- 
testants with  near-perfect  perform- 
ance through  the  four-day,  ten-series 
competition. 

National  Amateur  Champion 
Queenie  of  Redding  is  the  end  result 


of  hours  of  work  and  sometime  heart- 
break on  the  part  of  not  only  her 
owner  but  every  retriever  fancier  in 
the  nation  today.  This,  one  of  the 
fastest-rising  sports  in  dog  competi- 
tion, is  field  trial  spirit,  circa  1960. 

At  first  glance,  a trial  would  seem  a 
constant  procession  of  dogs  and  han- 
dlers undergoing  tests  that  seem,  to 
the  layman,  a fanciful  approach  to 
the  basic  tenets  that  fostered  the 
breed  . . . bringing  home  the  meat 
the  master  has  killed.  Yet,  on  deeper 
examination,  one  will  realize  that  the 
same  series  that  drew  possible  con- 
tempt draws  the  utmost  from  both 
the  dog  and  handler  in  training  and 
obedience  to  principle  and  method. 

The  happy  moment  of  meeting  be- 
tween new  owner  and  puppy  is  but 
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the  beginning  of  a long  and  some- 
what trying  period  in  their  relation- 
ship. As  in  training  any  animal,  a 
Labrador  (or  for  that  matter,  any 
retriever),  is  as  time-consuming  and 
demanding  a piece  of  labor  as  a man 
would  willingly  assume  on  a gamble 
that  THIS  is  the  dog  he  has  searched 
for  so  long. 

Father  of  present  training  methods 
in  America  is  the  stocky,  iron-gray- 
haired  son  of  a Scottish  sheepherder, 
Dave  Elliot.  Coming  to  this  country 
as  a young  man,  he  incorporated  the 
whistle  and  hand  signals  that  he  had 
used  in  the  training  of  the  famous 
Border  Collies  into  the  schooling  of 
Labradors.  The  result  was  an  astonish- 
ing transformation  of  technique. 

There  are  three  things  a young  re- 
triever must  learn  in  order  to  per- 
form his  task  in  life,  be  it  in  compe- 
tition or  not.  First,  his  must  be  perhaps 
the  strictest  of  obedience  to  command. 
Secondly,  he  must  believe  implicitly  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  master  giving  the 
command,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
man  at  the  helm  is  always  correct. 
Thirdly,  his  sense  of  “mark”  ( location 
of  downed  game)  and  “line”  (path 
to  the  location  of  this  game)  must  be 
sharpened  to  the  point  where  he  util- 
izes in  good  measure  the  tremendous 
intelligence,  sense  of  smell  and  eye- 
sight gifted  him  by  his  forebears. 

In  the  beginning  of  retriever  trials 
in  this  country,  the  sport  was  dele- 
gated to  the  wealthy,  those  so  blessed 
with  coin  of  the  realm  that  they  could 
hire  the  services  of  a professional 
trainer  and  keep  him  stocked  with  the 
best  available  dog  flesh  on  the  mar- 
ket. Thus,  it  became  a match  of  ken- 
nel against  kennel,  bankroll  against 
bankroll,  trainer  against  trainer.  This 
continued  until  fairly  recently,  when 
there  came  about  a revolution  among 
the  breed— one  which  is  the  healthiest 
thing  that  ever  happened  in  field  trial 
circles.  The  amateurs  came  to  the  fore! 

From  the  fringes  came  the  budding 
of  the  “one  dog  man,”  the  lawyer,  the 
farmer,  the  banker,  the  architect.  He 


came  to  the  trials  and  entered  the 
only  stake  available  (the  Open  Class 
where  he  competed  against  profes- 
sionals) and  then,  surprising  almost 
all  in  sight  but  himself,  his  animal 
won  handily. 

Then,  in  rapid  succession  came  the 
innovation  of  the  Amateur  Stake,  a 
competition  so  arranged  that  amateurs 
competed  against  one  another  for 
coveted  AKC  points,  championships 
and  recognition.  This  was  the  birth  of 
a new  concept,  an  era  where  the  fam- 
ily dog  could  and  did  become  a true 
recognized  champion. 

To  participate  in  the  average  field 
trial  is  still  an  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  piece  of  business.  In  the 
average  registered  trial,  the  fees  to 
run  a dog  in  the  Amateur  are  $22.50 
as  a norm.  The  Open,  participated  in 
today  by  many  of  the  nation’s  top 
amateur  handlers,  costs  a like  amount. 
Add  to  this  the  Derby  and  Qualifying 
stakes  (for  young  dogs  just  earning 
their  spurs)  at  $17.50  each.  Then  take 
in  the  cost  of  a weekend  away  from 
home  and  you  have  a tidy  sum. 

Maintenance  of  a trial  dog  requires 
daily  handling  and  training.  Not  only 
does  a 75-pound  Labrador  eat  a lot, 
but  his  training  (in  man-hours  ex- 
pended) is  also  an  expensive  bit.  If 
this  is  done  in  the  beginning  by  a pro- 
fessional, the  monthly  fee  is  high. 
Then,  after  the  rough  edges  have 
been  buffed  off,  the  amateur  handler 
must  finish  the  process,  bringing  the 
beast  to  the  high,  brilliant  polish  that 
only  competition  and  repetitious  train- 
ing can  bring  about. 

Watching  a dog  in  training  may  give 
some  the  idea  that  rough  treatment 
of  the  animal  is  the  answer  to  success. 
In  some  instances,  this  can  be  true. 
As  with  hitting  a mule  between  the 
eyes  with  a two  by  four,  you  have  to 
get  their  attention  first.  But  in  the 
main,  most  handlers  rely  far  more  on 
patient  repetition  and  respect  built 
up  in  the  animal  for  their  judgment 
than  on  the  hard,  straight-out  correc- 
tive measures  that  must  be  employed 
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DOWNED  BIRD  is  received  by  a judge  while  the  retriever  stands  by  his  handler's  side, 
awaiting  the  signal  to  send  him  after  the  second. 


from  time  to  time  with  recalcitrant 
dogs.  Not  all  Labs  or  for  that  matter, 
any  retriever,  make  good  field  trial 
stock.  As  in  adults,  some  are  flighty 
and  oblivious  to  control.  These  make 
wonderful  house  pets,  but  are  a waste 
of  time  and  money  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

Horse  breeders  talk  of  stallions  with 
“the  look  of  eagles”  in  their  eyes.  A 
rear  view  of  Marilyn  Monroe  will  stir 
writers  to  lyric  prose.  But  to  a re- 
triever man,  the  sight  of  a puppy  with 
his  first  pheasant  carefully  mouthed, 
prancing  along  on  his  tiptoes  in  an 
erratic  retrieve,  is  the  prettiest  and 
most  heartwarming  sight  in  the  world. 
How  it  came  about  depends  on  a 
great  many  factors,  but  the  fact  that 


it  did  is  reason  enough  for  pride. 

In  the  first  analysis,  competition  is 
what  has  made  America  and  its  prod- 
ucts great.  In  the  field  of  sports  cars, 
many  innovations  have  been  born  in 
an  alley  garage  that  have  become 
standard  wares  on  today’s  polished 
monsters.  The  same  applies  to  dog 
trials.  The  breeding  of  these  animals 
and  the  constant  seeking  for  improve- 
ment in  both  the  breed  itself  as  well 
as  the  handling  thereof  has  given 
birth  to  much.  In  the  years  to  come, 
who  knows  but  what  we  may  develop 
the  end  result  of  the  handler’s  dream 
—the  super  retriever  that  will  think 
for  himself.  In  reflection,  I hope  this 
never  happens  . . . we  would  lose  a 
lot  in  the  process. 


FREE  FOLDER  LISTS  OUTDOOR  FILMS 

A list  of  outstanding  motion  pictures  of  interest  to  sportsmen’s  organizations 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau,  250  East  43rd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  The  folder 
gives  the  name  and  address  of  the  sponsor-producer  of  each  film  named,  sug- 
gests outlets  for  other  specialized  and  general-type  recreation  films,  and 
presents  several  tips  that  sportsmen’s  groups  should  find  helpful  in  making  film 
showing  arrangements.  The  folder  is  free— ask  for  “Free  Films  for  Sportsmen.” 
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True-life  Adventures 
With  Pennsylvania  s 
Unpredictable  Otter. . . 


Fisherman  of  the  Wilderness 

By  Ben  East 


OTTERS,  my  friend  Herb  will  tell 
you,  are  somewhat  unpredictable. 
If  you  ever  encounter  one,  along  a 
remote  wilderness  stream— don’t  ex- 
pect it  to  happen  if  the  otter  sees, 
hears  or  smells  you  first— you  will  be 
meeting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  in  the  woods  of  North 
America  and  also  one  of  the  shyest 
and  wariest.  Once  he  discovers  you, 
you  won’t  be  likely  to  see  much  of 
him.  The  chances  are  he’ll  vanish  like 
forked  lightning  the  instant  he  realizes 
a man  has  invaded  his  wild  domain. 

But  the  pair  of  otters  Herb  met  on 
a northern  rivei;  a few  years  back 
didn’t  behave  according  to  rule.  Herb 
and  a fishing  companion  pushed  their 
canoe  around  a bend,  and  a hundred 
yards  upstream  saw  two  animals  swim- 


ming and  bobbing  and  ducking  around 
an  old,  half  submerged  stump.  At  first 
glance  they  thought  it  was  a couple 
of  beavers,  but  they  quickly  realized 
they  had  happened  on  something 
much  rarer  than  that.  They  were 
watching  otters  at  play. 

The  otters  paid  no  attention  to  the 
oncoming  canoe  until  it  was  only  a 
length  or  two  from  them.  Then  they 
dived  and  vanished.  Almost  at  once, 
however,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  prob- 
ably the  female,  reappeared  a few 
feet  away,  rearing  half  erect  in  the 
water,  studying  the  men  intently  and 
keeping  up  a series  of  low  cheeping 
cries.  It  occurred  to  the  two  fishermen 
later  that  she  had  a litter  of  young  in 
a den  under  the  old  stump.  In  all 
likelihood  they  were  right. 
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The  next  thing  they  knew  the  sec- 
ond otter  surfaced  where  a small 
creek  came  into  the  larger  stream, 
and  began  to  call  back  and  forth  to 
the  female.  After  a minute  he  made 
up  his  mind,  whatever  the  danger  was, 
to  share  it  with  her.  He  came  boldly 
back  and  joined  her  no  more  than  a 
paddle  length  from  Herb,  swimming 
around  her  and  keeping  up  a running 
conversation  as  if  to  reassure  her.  The 
two  of  them  had  another  long,  curious 
look  at  the  canoe  and  its  occupants 
and  then  they  turned  upstream  and 
swam  out  of  sight,  still  on  the  surface. 

That  simply  proves  that  otters,  like 
other  wild  creatures,  don’t  always  do 
what  you  expect  them  to. 

It  isn’t  probable  that  you  have  seen 
or  ever  will  see  one  of  these  animals 
on  your  fishing  jaunts  anywhere  in 


- 
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OTTER  SLIDES  are  the  favorite  pastime 
of  this  playful  fur  bearer.  They  may  be  on 
a grassy  slope  but  they  prefer  a clay  bank. 
Winter  snows  make  it  more  fun  and  much 
easier  to  set  up  these  natural  "bobsled" 
runs.  Slides  may  be  only  a few  feet  long,  as 
the  one  shown  above,  or  they  may  extend  as 
much  as  30  to  40  feet  from  top  to  bottom. 


Pennsylvania,  for  the  otter  seems  to 
be  a vanishing  resident  along  the 
streams  of  the  Keystone  state.  Now 
and  then  one  is  reported  but  the  rec- 
ords are  not  common  and,  so  far  as 
state  authorities  can  tell,  the  few  that 
are  left  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
upper  northern  tier  counties. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  figure  out  just  how 
many  otters  are  living  in  a given  piece 
of  country,  if  it  comes  to  that.  No  ani- 
mal is  less  frequently  seen,  even  in 
areas  where  they  are  relatively  plenti- 
ful. The  otter’s  extreme  shyness,  his 
determination  and  ability  to  stay  out 
of  sight  and  have  no  dealing  with 
humans  if  he  can  help  it,  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  his  numbers,  and 
often  result  in  his  escaping  attention 
altogether. 

If  there  is  a colony  of  beavers  on 
your  favorite  trout  stream,  you  know 
about  them.  They  leave  unmistakable 
signs  of  their  presence,  and  it’s  easy 
to  decide  whether  the  colony  is  large 
or  small.  But  a family  of  otters  may 
patrol  that  same  section  of  stream, 
may  watch  you  at  your  fishing  from 
time  to  time  from  a safe  hiding  place, 
and  unless  you  happen  to  notice  tracks 
or  one  of  their  strange  slides,  you 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  they  are 
there. 

Otters  never  were  plentiful  any- 
where in  North  America,  even  in  prim- 
itive times,  in  comparison  with  the 
beaver.  The  first  trappers  along  Penn- 
sylvania streams,  in  the  early  days, 
found  the  wilderness  teeming  with 
beaver  colonies.  They  found  otter,  too, 
but  only  a small  fraction  as  many  as 
beaver.  That  seems  to  be  in  keeping 
with  a rule  of  nature  that  the  flesh 
eaters  never  get  to  be  as  abundant  as 
those  that  are  eaten. 

The  otter  has  few  natural  enemies 
able  to  get  at  him.  Most  of  his  life  is 
spent  in  or  near  water,  where  the 
big  predators  cannot  follow.  A wolf, 
coyote,  bobcat  or  bear  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  kill  him  if  they  caught 
him  on  dry  land,  but  their  chances  of 
doing  that  are  slim,  and  in  a stream  or 
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lake  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
of  them.  Yet  wildlife  experts  estimate 
that  in  good  otter  country,  where  they 
are  little  molested,  there  is  on  the 
average  hardly  more  than  one  otter 
to  every  twenty  or  twenty-five  square 
miles.  Some  mysterious  natural  check 
keeps  them  from  becoming  more 
numerous. 

The  otter  has  one  other  trait  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  his  num- 
bers. He  is  a confirmed  and  constant 
traveler,  forever  on  the  move.  A trap- 
per whom  I knew  in  the  Lake  Superior 
country  kept  track  of  the  wanderings 
of  a club-footed  otter  one  winter  and 
uncovered  some  interesting  and  rather 
surprising  facts  about  otter  habits. 

He  first  found  the  distinctive  tracks 
along  a little  spring-fed  creek  in  a 
dense  cedar  swamp  at  the  headwaters 
of  a river  where  he  had  a line  of  bea- 
ver traps.  Three  days  later  he  crossed 
the  same  track  in  another  swamp 
twenty  miles  downstream.  He  next 
encountered  it,  on  a fresh  wall  of 
snow,  on  another  stream  five  miles 
away.  There  were  no  water  connec- 
tions between  the  two  streams.  The 
otter  had  traveled  that  part  of  his 
route  overland,  striking  out  boldly 
across  hills  and  dry  country.  From  the 
place  where  he  hit  the  second  creek, 
he  made  his  way  upstream  for  a dozen 
miles,  covering  it  in  four  nights.  Then 
he  swung  back  through  a chain  of 
beaver  ponds  and  small  lakes  to  his 
starting  point.  My  trapper  friend  fig- 
ured he  had  covered  close  to  a 40- 
mile  circle  in  all.  He  made  it  time 
after  time  throughout  the  winter,  too, 
as  regular  as  a cop  on  a beat,  taking 
from  two  to  three  weeks  for  each  cir- 
cuit, feeding  and  loafing  on  the  way. 
That’s  a lot  of  travel  for  an  animal 
that  weighs  no  more  than  20  or  25 
pounds,  has  legs  only  a few  inches 
long  and  is  more  at  home  in  water 
than  on  land. 

If  you  should  ever  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  spy  on  an  otter  unsuspected, 
you’ll  be  likely  to  witness  a delightful 
and  strange  performance.  He  is  the 


natural  playfellow  of  the  wilderness, 
one  of  the  few  four-footed  creatures 
that  plays  for  pleasure  and  amusement 
all  through  his  adult  life. 

Most  animals  play  as  youngsters. 
Fawns  indulge  in  lively  games  of  tag, 
young  panthers,  wolves  and  foxes 
romp  and  box  and  tease  each  other, 
bear  cubs  are  notorious  for  their  roly- 
poly,  roughhouse  games.  But  as  they 
grow  older  the  wild  folk  forsake  the 
frolicksome  ways  of  puppyhood  and 
settle  down  to  the  grim  business  of 
hunting  or  avoiding  hunters  bigger 
and  more  fierce  than  themselves. 
There  isn’t  much  playfulness,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  make-up  of  a full-grown 
wolf  or  panther. 

Not  so  the  otter.  He  plays  through- 
out his  lifetime,  for  the  sheer  fun  of 
it,  and  gets  as  much  kick  out  of  his 
games  as  any  kid. 

His  favorite  pastime  is  sliding.  It 
seems  to  attract  him  irresistibly  and 
he  does  it  whenever  he  can,  under  a 
variety  of  conditions.  Even  when  he  is 
traveling  he  can’t  refrain  from  run- 
ning a few  steps  to  get  a start,  throw- 
ing himself  down  on-  his  fur-padded 
belly  like  a kid  on  a sled,  with  his 
forelegs  folded  back,  and  coasting  as 
far  as  his  momentum  will  carry  him. 
If  he  has  occasion  to  cross  a hill  or  a 
low  hummock  beside  a creek  he  slides 
down.  And  in  addition  to  all  that,  he 
prepares  true  slides  on  steep  stream 
banks  and  uses  them  deliberately, 
coasting  down  and  running  back  to 
the  top  over  and  over  again. 

The  slide  may  be  on  a grassy  slope 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  on  a clay 
bank  with  water  at  the  foot.  It  may 
be  only  a few  feet  long  or  it  may 
measure  as  much  as  30  to  40  feet  from 
top  to  bottom.  If  there  are  sticks  or 
stones  in  the  way,  to  interfere  with  a 
smooth  and  uninterrupted  ride,  the 
otter  removes  them.  Once  the  run  is 
ready  and  he  begins  using  it,  his  wet 
fur  lubricates  the  slope  until  he  is 
zipping  down  at  bobsled  speed.  If 
there  is  snow  or  ice  on  the  ground  that 
helps  things  along,  of  course,  but  the 
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OTTER  FAMILIES  are  continuously  on  the  move.  They  are  extremely  shy,  cover  a wide 
territory  and  are  not  usually  seen  by  humans.  An  otter  has  been  known  to  cover  a 
40-mile  circle  in  his  travels. 


sliding  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
winter  months. 

Nor  does  the  otter  play  by  himself 
if  he  can  avoid  it.  He  is  a sociable 
creature,  glad  to  share  his  fun  with 
others  of  his  own  kind.  Whole  fam- 
ilies gather  at  the  slides,  frolicking, 
rolling,  tumbling,  chasing  each  other 
like  school  kids  on  a winter  hill.  As 
many  as  eight  or  ten  otters  have  been 
seen  using  a slide  at  one  time,  prob- 
ably representing  at  least  two  family 
groups. 

The  sliding  is  a performance  hu- 
mans rarely  get  a chance  to  watch,  but 
those  who  have  seen  it  agree  it’s  a 
great  show.  I am  not  among  the  for- 
tunate few,  myself.  I have  spent  a fair 
amount  of  time  in  the  woods,  much  of 
it  in  otter  country,  but  only  once  have 
I ever  seen  a wild  otter.  That  was  on 
a snowshoe  trip  in  deep  wilderness, 
many  years  ago. 

Following  the  broad,  level  highway 
of  a frozen  river,  we  rounded  a tim- 
bered point  to  see  a slender,  dark 
animal  loping  along  on  the  ice  a quar- 
ter mile  ahead.  His  odd,  loping  gait 


identified  him  instantly,  and  we  stood 
and  watched  until  he  disappeared 
through  a hole  in  the  ice  near  shore. 
I felt  as  if  for  a moment  I had  been 
let  in  on  something  secret  and  rare 
and  very  special. 

Once  found  over  much  of  this  coun- 
try and  Canada,  from  Florida  north 
to  the  limits  of  timber,  the  otter  has 
been  heavily  trapped  and  has  re- 
treated before  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation until  today  he  has  disappeared 
or  become  rare  throughout  a great 
deal  of  his  original  range. 

He  is  still  fairly  plentiful  in  some 
sections  of  Canada  and  Alaska,  and 
is  found  in  moderate  numbers  in  such 
states  as  New  York,  Minnesota,  Mich- 
igan and  others  that  have  wilderness 
areas  suited  to  his  requirements.  For 
all  his  reduced  numbers  he  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  a vanishing  American. 
In  some  states  he  has  made  an  en- 
couraging comeback  in  recent  years, 
under  protection  and  management, 
and  in  others  where  he  is  no  longer 
common  he  is  probably  holding  his 
own.  He  has  regained  his  abundance 
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TAME  OTTERS  owned  by  Emil  Liers,  of 
Homer,  Minn.,  have  become  world  famous. 
He  has  even  trained  a few  to  retrieve 
pheasants  and  ducks. 

as  far  south  as  North  Carolina,  to  a 
point  where  game  men  say  a limited 
open  trapping  season  is  again  justi- 
fied in  some  sections  of  that  state.  The 
otter  is  wary  and  secretive  and  trap- 
shy,  and  will  hang  on  wherever  he 
finds  wild  country  if  given  protection 
and  a decent  chance. 

His  silken  robe  is  the  cause  of  his 
undoing,  of  course.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pelts  worn  by  any  land 
animal  on  earth,  deep  brown  in  color, 
with  creamy  underfur.  Setting  the 
standard  for  durability  among  the  furs 
of  this  country  and  Canada,  it  out- 
wears even  such  excellent  skins  as 
beaver  and  fur  seal.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  it  is  outclassed  in  beauty  only 
by  the  pelt  of  the  otter’s  larger  and 
rarer  marine  kinsman,  the  Pacific  sea 


otter,  that  all  but  vanished  from  the 
earth  forty  years  ago  but  is  now  mak- 
ing a comeback  along  the  lonely  coasts 
of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Otter  pelts  have  not  been  as  high  in 
price  in  recent  years  as  they  deserve, 
selling  for  a considerably  lower  figure 
than  beaver,  which  they  certainly 
match  in  value  and  beauty.  But  at 
that,  if  you  decide  to  buy  the  lady  of 
your  affections  an  otter  coat  of  dark 
northern  pelts,  better  be  prepared  to 
cross  the  furrier’s  palm  with  hardly 
less  than  $1,200  to  $2,000. 

If  you  ever  see  an  otter  in  the 
woods,  under  whatever  circumstances, 
the  chances  are  you  will  not  see  him 
motionless.  Alert,  active,  nervous,  he 
is  always  on  the  move,  whether  on 
land  or  in  the  water.  There  is  a good 
reason  for  this  restless  temperament, 
too.  You’d  hardly  suspect  it  to  look  at 
him,  and  never  guess  it  if  you  tried 
keeping  him  as  a pet,  but  he  is  a 
cousin  to  the  tireless,  ferocious  weasel, 
belonging  to  the  same  family  and 
ranking  only  below  the  wolverine  as 
the  biggest  of  the  land  weasels. 

But  his  ways  are  not  weasel  ways. 
He  is  far  less  savage  and  bloodthirsty, 
easily  tamed,  gentle  and  even  affec- 
tionate in  captivity,  reluctant  to  pick 
a quarrel  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Don’t 
underestimate  him,  however.  For  all 
his  quiet  and  retiring  nature,  he  can 
whip  his  weight  in  wildcats  if  forced 
to.  Cornered  or  attacked,  the  weasel 
side  of  him  shows  and  he  fights  vi- 
ciously, giving  no  quarter  and  asking 
none.  No  predator  in  our  woods  is 
tough  enough  to  tackle  him  in  water, 
where  he  is  most  at  home.  In  Europe, 
where  otter  hunting  with  hounds  is 
an  ancient  sport,  it  derives  its  popu- 
larity chiefly  from  the  fact  that  even 
on  land  the  otter  is  a match  for  any 
but  the  biggest  dog,  and  if  the  battle 
takes  place  in  the  water  the  dog  has 
little  chance  of  coming  out  alive,  re- 
gardless of  his  size. 

What  are  the  food  habits  of  this 
water-loving,  playful  recluse?  Since 
he  lives  along  streams  where  trout  and 
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other  game  fish  are  found,  that  is  a 
question  of  major  interest  to  anglers 
and  many  of  them  entertain  heated 
opinions  on  it. 

Whenever  trout  fishermen  fore- 
gather in  regions  where  the  otter  is 
found,  you  can  be  almost  sure  of  start- 
ing a lively  argument  by  bringing  up 
the  subject  of  otter  diet.  In  general 
anglers  condemn  him,  in  many  places 
they  clamor  for  his  removal  from  the 
protected  list  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  now  and  then  they  go  so  far  as  to 
urge  a bounty  on  him! 

Biologists  who  have  studied  the 
problem  of  otter-trout  relationship  are 
in  sharp  disagreement,  however.  They 
contend  he  does  far  less  harm  on  a 
trout  stream  than  the  average  fisher- 
man thinks,  pointing  out  that  he  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  a diet  of  trout. 
He  takes  suckers,  chubs  and  other 
coarse  fish  just  as  readily,  normally 
catching  whatever  comes  easiest,  and 
except  in  winter  he  also  feeds  on 
crawfish,  frogs,  snakes  and  other 
aquatic  life  and  takes  correspondingly 
fewer  fish. 

Emil  Liers,  of  Homer,  Minn.,  who 
probably  knows  more  about  otters  first- 
hand than  any  other  living  man,  is 
emphatic  in  his  claim  that  they  do 
next  to  no  damage  at  all  on  a trout 


stream.  For  many  years  Liers  has 
kept  a pack  of  tame  otters  at  his  home 
on  the  upper  Mississippi.  He  has  made 
pets  of  them,  appearing  with  them  on 
lecture  platforms  and  before  school 
assemblies  all  over  the  country.  He 
has  even  trained  a few  to  retrieve 
pheasants  and  ducks  and  has  used 
them  in  place  of  dogs  for  this  work. 

Liers  exercises  his  otter  pack  regu- 
larly along  streams  near  his  home, 
taking  them  out  for  short  runs  winter 
and  summer. 

While  they  exercise  they  feed,  and 
he  has  had  an  excellent  chance  to  ob- 
serve their  selection  of  food  when 
they  are  choosing  for  themselves. 
Crawfish  seem  to  be  the  favorite  item, 
with  frogs  ranking  close  second.  So 
long  as  these  two  are  available  it  is 
rare  for  an  otter  to  capture  a fish  of 
any  kind.  Snakes  also  are  eaten  readily. 

The  otter,  Emil  insists,  just  isn’t  the 
enemy  of  trout  that  fishermen  imagine 
him  to  be.  And  he  backs  that  opinion 
with  concrete  evidence  based  on  long 
and  patient  study,  too. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that 
otters  take  some  trout  and  other  fish, 
especially  in  winter.  But  it  seems 
pretty  well  proven  that  they  have  little 
if  any  adverse  effect  on  the  fish  sup- 
ply or  the  luck  of  human  fishermen. 


FAVORITE  FOODS  of  otters  are  frogs  and  crawfish.  As  long  as  these  two  are  available, 
it  is  rare  for  an  otter  to  capture  a fish  of  any  kind.  Snakes  are  also  eaten  readily. 
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White  Surprise 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - A local 
sportsman,  while  checking  his  trap 
line,  observed  what  he  thought  to  be 
a white  weasel  in  his  trap.  Upon  closer 
examination  he  found  himself  to  be 
the  proud  possessor  af  an  albino  mink. 
This  is  quite  unique  in  this  Bear 
Creek  area  in  Luzerne  County.  Vet- 
eran trappers  cannot  recall  any  ever 
being  caught  in  this  locality.— District 
Game  Protector  Howard  W.  Bower, 
Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre. 

By  Land,  Sea  or  Sky 

BERKS  COUNTY-During  the  year, 
various  types  of  hunters  afford  you 
with  a good  laugh.  On  the  first  morn- 
ing of  buck  season,  Land  Manager 
Shank  and  I saw  a new  fad,  which 
was  quite  amusing.  One  of  those  short 
hunters  was  walking  along  the  Green- 
land Road,  on  Game  Lands  No.  210, 
fully  equipped  with  Woolrich  suit, 
gun  and  knife.  As  if  this  equipment 
was  not  enough  to  load  him  down  for 
the  day,  he  also  had  a pair  of  pole- 
climbers  strapped  to  his  legs.  Too  bad 
that  we  did  not  see  him  climb  a tree 
with  full  field  pack.  — Land  Manage- 
ment Assistant  Roy  W.  Trexler,  Wyo- 
missing. 


Baring  the  Facts 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - On  the  first 
day  of  the  antlered  deer  season.  Dep- 
uties George  Smith  and  Robert  Hamil- 
ton received  information  of  a bear 
being  wounded  in  Halfmoon  Town- 
ship. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  vicinity  where 
the  bear  was  to  be,  a number  of  deer 
hunters  were  looking  at  an  object  at 
the  edge  of  a large  field  through  the 
scopes  on  their  rifles  and  binoculars. 
Every  member  of  this  group  of  hunt- 
ers stated  that  the  object  was  the 
wounded  bear.  A few  minutes  later 
the  so  called  bear,  dressed  in  woolen 
hunting  clothes  joined  us  at  the  edge 
of  the  field  wanting  to  know  what  all 
the  excitement  was  about. 

A shiver  ran  down  my  spine  as  I 
thought  what  could  have  happened 
if  it  had  been  the  first  day  of  bear 
season.— District  Game  Protector  Jo- 
seph L.  Wiker,  Pine  Grove  Mills. 

Elk  Okay 

ELK  COUNTY  — During  the  past 
deer  season  it  was  reported  to  me  by 
several  hunters  from  the  St.  Marys 
area  that  they  had  run  into  the  largest 
concentration  of  elk  they  have  seen 
in  this  area  for  a long  time.  One  man 
reported  to  me  that  during  the  deer 
season  in  the  area  between  the  head- 
waters of  Trout  Run  and  Dents  Run 
he  had  seen  16  cows  in  one  herd.  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  calves.  He  also  told 
me  that  he  saw  four  bulls  in  one  herd 
of  which  2 were  spikes  and  2 had  big 
Y’s.  He  also  told  me  of  seeing  the 
king  of  the  herd  that  boasted  antlers 
nearly  5 feet  high  and  had  an  esti- 
mated total  of  14  points.  There  were 
no  elk  known  to  have  been  illegally 
killed  in  my  district  this  year.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Fred  H.  Servey, 
St.  Marys. 
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Rattler  to  Reil  to  Ruprecht 

MONROE  COUNTY  - During  the 
summer  I gave  Fritz  Reil,  of  Pocono 
Lake,  Pa.,  two  large  rattlesnakes  which 
had  been  killed  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  38.  Reil  skinned  the  snakes  and 
cured  the  skins.  He  then  forwarded 
them  to  Ernest  Ruprecht,  Principal  of 
Schools,  town  of  Burgheim  in  West 
Germany.  The  rattlesnake  skins  will 
be  placed  in  a glass  showcase  for  ex- 
hibition. There  are  no  rattlesnakes  in 
West  Germany.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector John  Spencer,  Mount  Pocono. 

Some  Drive,  More  Stand 

TIOGA  COUNTY  — This  question 
has  entered  my  mind  and  the  minds 
of  quite  a few  people  that  are  inter- 
ested in  the  sport  of  hunting.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  hunters  of  the  present 
day  are  of  two  different  groups.  First 
are  the  hunters  that  really  go  back 
in  the  deep  woods  and  hunt.  Then 
there  is  the  second  group  that  stands 
along  the  roads  and  waits  for  the  game, 
yet  the  first  group  claims  to  see  game 
everywhere.  What  do  you  say?— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Duane  J.  Moore, 
Mansfield. 

High  Wire  Artist 

PERRY  COUNTY-A  new  gimmick 
has  been  added  to  the  sport  of  deer 
hunting.  Whether  it  is  worth  the 
trouble  is  another  question.  This  is  a 
portable  seat  that  you  suspend  from 
a high  voltage  tower  that  is  located 
along  the  mountains  in  deer  country. 
On  the  morning  of  December  1,  1960, 
in  the  area  of  Blain  in  Perry  County 
a hunter  using  climbing  spikes  climbed 
a wooden  pole  carrying  a high  voltage 
fine.  Attached  to  his  belt  was  a light 
rope.  After  making  his  climb  he  at- 
tached a pulley  to  the  cross  arm  of 
the  pole  he  was  on.  Threading  the 
rope  through  the  pulley  he  pulled  up 
a collapsible  platform,  a chair  with 
most  the  legs  cut  off,  a bucket  with 
his  rifle  and  other  necessities  in  it, 
and  also  other  items  for  his  comfort. 


Driving  nails  in  the  pole  he  hung  up 
most  of  the  items,  assembled  his  plat- 
form and  bolted  it  around  the  pole, 
placed  his  chair  on  the  platform  and 
proceeded  to  get  comfortable.  At- 
tached to  the  chair  in  a rigid  position 
was  an  ash  tray  and  place  to  hold 
cigarettes.  Now  this  must  be  a very 
comfortable  position  since  this  person 
climbed  to  his  position  the  first  three 
days  of  the  1960  antlered  deer  sea- 
son and  remained  all  day.  At  last 
count  he  had  not  killed  his  deer. 
Better  luck  next  year,  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  may  you  never  stand  up  when 
you  shoot  a deer.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector James  D.  Moyle,  Blain. 

Season’s  Greetings 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - Probably 
the  most  unusual  event  in  my  district 
came  in  the  form  of  a Christmas  Greet- 
ing. It  read  as  follows:  Dear  Mr. 
Troutman:  Accept  our  thanks  for  re- 
moving the  dead  deer  from  near  our 
home.  We  especially  appreciate  it  be- 
cause “the  warden  will  not  do  any- 
thing about  it”  was  said  several  times. 
We  knew  you  were  very  busy  but  be- 
lieved it  would  be  taken  care  of. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you,  Sin- 
cerely, Rev.  and  Mrs.  Whetstone  — 
District  Game  Protector  John  Trout- 
man, Everett. 
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Not  So  Deep  Freeze 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - On  De- 
cember 30,  1960,  Deputy  Ralph  Rob- 
erts and  I were  patrolling  in  Litch- 
field Township,  Bradford  County. 
Seeing  a nice  buck  hanging  in  a tree, 
we  stopped  to  see  the  deer  and  check 
the  date  it  had  been  tagged.  By  check- 
ing the  tag  which  was  attached  to  the 
antlers  we  learned  that  this  deer  had 
been  there  since  December  5,  1960. 
After  hanging  there  in  freezing  and 
thawing  weather  for  25  days  with  the 
hide  on,  I feel  pretty  sure  that  some- 
one will  be  eating  some  venison  steak 
that  could  have  tasted  much  better 
had  this  deer  been  properly  taken 
care  of.— District  Game  Protector  Don- 
ald E.  Watson,  Wyalusing. 

False  Alarm 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-This  fall  I 
was  called  on  by  a farmer  concerning 
a complaint  of  damage  to  his  corn- 
field. I contacted  this  farmer  person- 
ally and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
was  doing  all  this  damage  to  his  corn. 
He  stated  that  he  thought  that  the 
tom  turkeys  were  flying  on  his  corn, 
holding  it  close  to  the  ground  with 
their  bills  while  the  hen  turkeys  were 
feasting  on  the  young  ears  of  corn.  I 
investigated  the  damage  and  found  out 
that  it  was  raccoons  that  were  doing 
the  damage.— District  Game  Protector 
Edward  R.  Gdosky,  Harveys  Lake. 


Antlers  Away 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - During  the 
past  antlerless  deer  season,  while  ag- 
ing deer  by  examining  the  teeth  on 
the  lower  jaw,  I had  the  opportunity 
to  examine  two  deer  that  were  brought 
into  a nearby  locker  the  same  morn- 
ing. One  was  a buck  with  about  six- 
inch  spikes  that  was  killed  in  Forest 
County.  This  deer  was  2M  years  old, 
or  more.  Alongside  it  lay  a nice  eight- 
point  buck  which  was  killed  in  Butler 
County.  This  deer  was  only  one  year 
and  five  months  old  and  I estimated 
would  weigh  25  to  30  pounds  more 
than  the  spike  buck.  I examined  six-, 
seven-  and  eight-point  bucks  that  were 
killed  in  Butler  County  that  were  only 
one  year,  5 months  and  one  year,  six 
months  old.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
above  examples  indicate  proper  food 
conditions  as  one  of  the  main  factors 
for  good  antler  growth.— Land  Man- 
ager W.  E.  Portzline,  Slippery  Rock. 

Freezin’  Pleasin’ 

ERIE  COUNTY-During  the  1960 
deer  season  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
John  Tombaugh  and  Floyd  LaBorde 
checked  a nonresident  hunter  from 
Ohio  who  had  received  a real  “cool” 
reception  hunting  in  Erie  County. 
When  they  came  upon  him,  he  was 
about  half  frozen.  The  hunter  had 
attempted  to  cross  a stream  on  the  ice, 
but  the  ice  broke  letting  him  down 
into  three  feet  or  more  of  ice  water.  He 
was  not  able  to  travel  anywhere  by 
car  as  his  buddies  were  still  out  in  the 
woods,  he  not  knowing  just  where. 
The  deputies  immediately  took  him 
into  Wattsburg  to  the  Wattsburg  Ho- 
tel where  the  owners  proceeded  to 
thaw  him  out.  The  Ohio  hunter  was 
given  a room  and  his  clothing  dried 
out  as  well  as  being  served  hot  food. 
He  was  very  appreciative  to  the  hotel 
and  the  deputies  for  the  assistance 
they  gave  and  assured  me  that  he  only 
hoped  that  in  the  event  any  of  us 
were  ever  in  Ohio  we  would  be  given 
royal  treatment  as  he  was.  — District 
Game  Protector  Roger  J.  Wolz,  Erie. 
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Some  Sad,  Some  Glad 

WAYNE  COUNTY-On  Saturday, 
December  17,  District  Fish  Warden 
Joe  Bartley  and  I were  patrolling 
through  State  Game  Lands  No.  180. 
We  stopped  and  checked  a hunter 
sitting  in  his  car.  The  hunter  seemed 
dejected.  He  related  to  us  that  there 
were  very  few  deer  in  the  woods  and 
that  there  was  very  little  shooting.  We 
drove  down  the  road  several  hundred 
yards  farther,  almost  within  sight  of 
the  hunter  we  had  just  checked, 
stopped  and  checked  another  hunter. 
Opening  the  back  of  the  station  wagon, 
he  showed  us  7 deer  all  legally  tagged. 
The  hunter  told  us  he  and  his  party 
had  very  good  hunting,  saw  a lot  of 
deer  and  did  a lot  of  shooting.  — Land 
Manager  Wilmer  R.  Peoples,  Hawley. 


Delayed  Honeymoon 

BERKS  COUNTY  - December  5 
we  checked  a deer  hunter  about  noon. 
The  man  stated  that  his  reprieve 
would  last  about  2 more  hours.  Seems 
he  had  been  married  on  December  3 
but  his  honeymoon  was  postponed 
until  after  2 p.m.  so  he  would  have 
time  for  deer  hunting.  Wonder  which 
dear  was  most  important  in  his  life? 

I made  several  attempts  to  contact 
a hunter  who  had  been  the  victim  of 
a hunting  accident  but  was  told  that 
he  was  very  seldom  home.  When  he 
wasn’t  working  he  would  most  often 
be  spending  time  with  his  girl  friend 
in  a neighboring  county.  On  Decem- 
ber 19  I received  a call  that  a deer 
had  been  killed  on  the  highway  near 
Gouglersville.  When  I inquired  who 
had  killed  the  animal,  I was  informed 
that  my  hard-to-find  victim  was  the 
man.  I was  also  informed  that  his  car 
was  disabled.  After  I had  picked  up 
the  deer  I stopped  at  his  home  and 
was  able  to  complete  the  investiga- 
tion. My  reports  should  credit  the 
deer  with  an  assist.  — District  Game 
Protector  Joseph  A.  Leiendecker, 
Reading. 


Hitting  the  Skids 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  - During 
this  past  fall  season,  water  was  being 
pumped  from  the  Susquehanna  River 
onto  State  Game  Lands  No.  233,  which 
is  known  as  Little  Hoover  Island,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a resting  and 
feeding  area  for  waterfowl.  A pond 
approximately  three  acres  in  size  held 
an  average  of  four  hundred  ducks 
during  the  waterfowl  season.  On  De- 
cember 2 of  this  year,  the  temperature 
dropped  considerably  causing  the 
pond  to  freeze  over  completely.  On 
this  day  I decided  to  suspend  pump- 
ing operations  for  the  year.  While  in 
the  process  of  draining  the  pump 
and  pipes,  I saw  a few  hundred  ducks 
return  to  the  pond  in  the  hope  of  land- 
ing. As  these  ducks  hit  the  ice,  they 
would  skid  along  the  surface  for  ap- 
proximately three  or  four  feet  before 
coming  to  a halt.  After  watching  these 
birds  land  for  some  time,  it  was  very 
amusing  to  see  their  antics  as  they 
tried  to  walk  around  and  look  at  each 
other,  completely  confused  and  be- 
wildered. Not  much  later  on  they  took 
off  for  a resting  place  on  the  portion 
of  the  river  that  wasn’t  ice  covered.— 
Land  Manager  William  E.  Fulmer, 
Bloomsburg. 

Squirrel  Hill  Shenanigans 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Mel  Clear  received  a call  for  aid  from 
Squirrel  Hill,  Pittsburgh,  last  Decem- 
ber. It  seems  that  a gray  squirrel  had 
come  down  a chimney  and  was 
perched  on  the  drapes  of  a large  liv- 
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ing  room.  He  proceeded  to  attempt 
to  capture  the  squirrel  by  the  use  of 
a fish  net  having  a long  handle.  The 
owner  of  the  house,  holding  his  French 
poodle  dog  by  the  collar,  was  an  in- 
terested witness.  Deputy  Clear  missed 
the  squirrel  on  the  first  swipe  of  the 
net  and  the  squirrel  was  on  his  way. 
Just  then,  the  poodle  broke  loose  from 
his  master.  There  ensued  a squirrel 
and  dog  chase  for  about  ten  minutes 
with  pictures,  vases,  ornaments  and 
bric-a-brac  flying  about  the  room.  A 
piano  was  along  the  side  wall  of  the 
room,  and  each  time  around  old  long 
tail  would  play  a tune  on  the  piano. 
Finally  winded,  the  squirrel  was  cap- 
tured in  the  net  and  he  is  now  thinking 
over  the  incident  in  a hickory  grove 
in  Pine  Township.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Pittsburgh. 

Watch  Your  Step 
CARBON  COUNTY  - This  past 
archery  season  I observed  an  archer 
who  seemed  to  be  hunting  by  walking 
down  the  middle  of  the  road.  Upon 
questioning  him  about  it  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  started  out  hunting 
the  woods  but  had  run  across  several 
snakes  within  100  yards  of  where  he 
parked  his  car.  I asked  him  if  they 
were  rattlers  as  this  is  rattlesnake 
country.  He  said  he  didn’t  take  time 
to  find  out  and  was  going  to  do  his 
hunting  from  the  road  from  then  on. 
—District  Game  Protector  A.  Dean 
Rockwell,  Jim  Thorpe. 


Bear  Fever 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - Many  un- 
usual occurrences  happened  this  past 
deer  season.  This  one  was  related  to 
me  by  Deputy  Coder.  There  was  a 
group  of  hunters  driving  for  deer  dur- 
ing the  buck  season  in  Little  Sugar 
Valley,  Centre  County,  when  a large 
black  bear  was  observed  running 
down  a trail  towards  a young  lad  who 
was  on  watch.  When  this  lad  saw  the 
bear  quite  close,  he  dropped  his  rifle 
and  ran  to  the  next  nearest  man  on 
watch.  It  took  quite  a lot  of  persuasion 
to  get  the  hunter  back  to  his  former 
stand,  then  search  to  find  his  rifle.  He 
then  refused  to  hunt  any  more  in  that 
area.  — District  Game  Protector  Lester 
F.  Harshbarger,  Millheim. 

Let  Youth  Show  the  Way 

BUTLER  COUNTY-There  were  17 
hunting  accidents  in  my  district  dur- 
ing 1960,  of  which  three  were  fatal  to 
the  victim.  I found  when  approach- 
ing a hunter  to  check  his  license, 
many  times  the  hunter  will  swing  his 
body  in  such  a way  that  the  person 
doing  the  checking  is  looking  right 
down  the  muzzle  of  the  hunter’s  gun. 
I was  well  pleased  when  I approached 
a hunter  during  buck  season  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  164.  When  he  swung 
his  body  around  towards  me,  his 
muzzle  stayed  right  at  the  ground  in 
a very  safe  position.  He  was  a 12-year- 
old  sportsman  who  had  graduated 
from  one  of  the  many,  but  not  enough, 
Hunter  Safety  Classes  in  this  district. 
This  youthful  sportsman  showed  to 
me  that  juveniles  can  and  will  be  safe 
with  guns  if  just  a little  time  and 
patience  are  taken  to  teach  and  train 
the  proper  way  of  handling  sporting 
arms.  — District  Game  Protector  Jay 
Swigart,  Slippery  Rock. 

Escort  Duty 

PERRY  COUNTY-During  the  last 
deer  season,  two  local  residents  of 
Perry  County  were  hunting  when  a 
crippled  doe  came  toward  them.  She 
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was  very  badly  maimed  and  had  a 
difficult  time  moving  about.  However, 
it  would  seem  nature  had  a way  of 
helping  her  along.  The  hunters  re- 
ported there  were  two  fawns  with  her, 
one  on  each  side,  walking  against  her 
giving  the  impression  they  were  try- 
ing to  give  her  assistance  by  acting  as 
crutches.  After  a bit  she  lay  down. 
The  fawns  waited.  When  she  was 
ready  to  go  again  they  took  their  same 
positions  and  went  along  on  their  way. 
—District  Game  Protector  Jacob  Sit- 
linger,  Newport. 

Moonlight  and  Shadows 

GREENE  COUNTY  - One  late 
night  in  December,  I observed  wildlife 
instinct  in  action.  The  moon  was  out 
and  the  lawn  at  my  headquarters  was 
lit  up  like  a baseball  field  during  a 
night  game.  However,  it  took  me  quite 
a while  to  observe  the  wise  cottontail 
that  was  feeding  under  the  grapevine. 
The  boards  at  the  top  of  the  vine  cast 
shadows  that  made  the  area  appear  as 
city  blocks  in  miniature.  What  amazed 
me  was  that  this  cottontail  instinc- 
tively protected  itself  from  any  pos- 
sible predators  by  moving  and  feeding 
within  these  shadows.— District  Game 
Protector  Theodore  Vesloski,  Jefferson. 

Turkey  on  a Stick 

POTTER  COUNTY  - During  No- 
vember, I received  a report  of  a wild 
turkey  that  was  wounded.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  an  arrow  sticking  out 
of  its  back.  During  deer  season  it  was 
again  reported  to  me  and  again  I was 
told  it  had  an  arrow  in  it  with  both 
ends  showing.  On  December  26,  I 
saw  the  bird  and  watched  it  through 
my  rifle  scope.  It  had  something  stick- 
ing out  of  its  back  about  twenty 
inches  and  was  getting  in  poor  condi- 
tion. I then  shot  it  and  examined  it. 
The  bird  had  a maple  stick  that  had 
entered  its  body  along  its  leg  and 
came  out  its  back.  This  stick  was  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  turkey  evidently  had 
flown  into  this  stick,  driving  it  com- 


pletely through  its  body  but  had  man- 
aged to  survive  almost  two  months. 
This  was  a large  gobbler  and  shows 
the  amazing  vitality  that  these  large 
birds  have.— District  Game  Protector 
William  D.  Neely,  Austin. 

Live  Target 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - Not  to 
mention  any  names,  but  it  happened 
in  southern  Somerset  County,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1960.  Two  Somerset  archers 
had  fired  all  their  arrows  at  a standing 
deer  (buck).  One  hunter  asked  the 
other,  “Did  you  shoot?”  “No.  It  isn’t 
my  turn.”  Thanks  to  sportsmanship, 
not  marksmanship,  this  buck  can  still 
enjoy  outdoor  life  after  being  used 
for  archery  target  thirteen  times.— 
District  Game  Protector  James  Burns, 
Jr.,  Central  City. 

Colorful  Duckling 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - The 
following  incident  was  recently  re- 
lated to  me  by  Deputy  Paul  Miller. 
During  the  past  small  game  season  he 
was  patrolling  the  auxiliary  refuge 
adjacent  to  the  Frank  Masland  farm. 
He  noticed  an  animal  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a duck  swimming  across 
the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek.  When  the 
animal  reached  the  far  bank  it  crawled 
out,  shook  itself  and  proceeded  on  its 
way.  Much  to  Deputy  Miller’s  sur- 
prise, the  “animal”  turned  out  to  be 
a cock  pheasant.  Miller  said  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  pheasants  in 
this  area  have  socialized  so  frequently 
with  the  mallard  ducks  frequenting 
the  refuge  area  that  they  must  have 
adopted  their  customs.— District  Game 
Protector  Eugene  F.  Utech,  Carlisle. 
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One  of  the  Most  Ancient  Came  Management 
Remedies  Can  Be  Effective  Today  in . . . 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 


Part  Eli— Game  Refuges 

By  John  Madson  and  Ed  Kozicky 
Conservation  Department — Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 


THE  history  of  game  management 
includes  a long  roster  of  cure-all 
remedies  such  as  restocking,  restric- 
tive laws,  predator  control,  habitat 
improvement  and  game  refuges.  At 
some  time,  each  has  been  hailed  as 
the  final  solution  to  game  scarcity, 
but  to  date  none  has  been  effective  in 
increasing  game  under  all  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
principles,  the  game  refuge,  can  be 
highly  effective  when  applied  properly 
to  certain  situations.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a cure-all  for  game  scarcity. 

A refuge  may  be  an  inviolate  sanc- 
tuary intended  to  preserve  a rare  or 
vanishing  wildlife  form.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion,  however,  a 
game  refuge  is  an  area  that  provides 
breeding  ground,  sanctuary  or  other 
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vital  services  to  game  in  an  effort  to 
cause  and  support  a larger  game  sup- 
ply. The  effective  refuge  corrects  or 
alleviates  the  most  serious  defects  in 
the  adjacent  range— defects  that  de- 
pressed the  game  supply  in  the  first 
place.  If,  for  example,  game  is  limited 
by  excessive  hunting  pressure,  the 
refuge  should  be  set  up  in  an  area 
naturally  used  by  game  as  a refuge 
during  the  hunting  season.  Or,  if  the 
game  range  is  deficient  in  food,  water 
or  cover,  the  refuge  must  be  set  up  in 
an  area  where  these  necessities  can 
be  assured. 

Game  managers  recognize  three 
general  types  of  refuges:  1 ) big  game, 
2)  small  game,  and  3)  waterfowl. 

Goal  of  a big  game  refuge  is  to  pro- 
tect the  basic  breeding  stock  and  in- 
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crease  the  big  game  population.  But 
in  doing  this,  the  refuge  can  defeat  its 
own  purpose.  Deer  and  elk,  for  ex- 
ample, may  build  up  a breeding  mo- 
mentum that  is  difficult  to  retard,  and 
they  can  increase  to  the  point  where 
the  available  food  supply  is  exhausted. 
The  classic  example  is  the  Kaibab 
Plateau  in  northern  Arizona,  where 
total  protection  starved  countless  deer 
and  damaged  browse  plants  almost 
beyond  recovery.  As  a result,  regula- 
tions governing  many  big  game  ref- 
uges today  are  quite  flexible  and  per- 
mit game  managers  to  open  special 
hunting  seasons  for  the  good  of  herd 
and  habitat  alike. 

Refuges  for  small  game  can  make 
important  increases  in  the  game  sup- 
ply if  they  contain  adequate  food  and 
cover  for  year-round  use.  Such  ref- 
uges should  be  small— seldom  more 
than  a few  acres— so  that  close-ranging 
small  game  animals  can  easily  move 
out  of  the  refuge  and  become  avail- 
able to  hunters.  Unfortunately,  most 
ideal  small  game  habitat  is  in  premium 
farmland,  where  initial  costs  and  long- 


range  expenses  prohibit  the  develop- 
ment of  extensive  refuge  systems. 

A waterfowl  refuge  may  be  a breed- 
ing area,  wintering  area  or  flyway 
refuge.  Breeding  and  watering  areas 
are  concerned  with  reproduction  and 
survival  until  the  next  breeding  sea- 
son. The  flyway  refuges  provide  rest, 
food  and  safety  during  long  migration 
flights.  They  are  of  immediate  interest 
to  the  hunter,  for  such  waterfowl  way- 
stations  strung  between  breeding  areas 
and  wintering  grounds  cause  ducks 
and  geese  to  linger  in  districts  where 
they  might  otherwise  be  quickly 
“burned  out”  by  hunting  pressure. 

Refuges  are  essential  to  the  future 
of  ducks,  geese  and  the  sport  of  water- 
fowling. But  state  and  federal  refuge 
programs— hamstrung  by  political  bor- 
ders, public  apathy,  lack  of  funds  and 
the  conflicting  programs  of  other  agen- 
cies — cannot  keep  pace  with  rising 
waterfowl  needs.  Dan  Janzen,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  recently  stated  that  we  have 
only  half  as  many  waterfowl  refuges 
as  are  needed.  Bad  as  this  situation  is, 


WILD  TURKEYS  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  helped  along  the  road  to  recovery  with 
strategically  placed  refuges.  These  safe  retreats  have  been  especially  effective  in  the 
southern  range  of  this  game  bird  where  hunting  pressure  is  high  and  wilderness  areas 
are  smaller. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  MOST  FAMOUS  REFUGE  is  the  Pymatuning  waterfowl  sanctuary 
near  Linesville,  Crawford  County.  Refuge  headquarters  and  museum,  shown  above,  are 
a mecca  for  thousands  of  visitors  each  year. 


it  will  surely  grow  worse,  for  it  is  im- 
probable that  public  wetlands  can  be 
acquired  as  swiftly  as  private  wetlands 
are  being  destroyed. 

Although  a game  refuge  is  usually 
a legal  unit  with  fenced  or  posted 
boundaries,  some  refuges  are  simply 
natural  coverts  inaccessible  to  man 
and  policed  by  nature.  They  may  be 
remote  tablelands  far  from  roads, 
dense  swamps,  tracts  of  virgin  forest, 
or  simply  blank,  open  range  where 
game  is  protected  by  sheer  space. 
These  unofficial  refuges  may  even  be 
heavy  cover  within  city  limits  where 
shooting  is  prohibited,  or  safety  zones 
around  farm  homesteads. 


Where  such  natural  refuges  exist, 
the  wise  game  manager  may  limit  his 
refuge  acquisition  and  development 
and  channel  his  funds  into  other  game 
management  efforts. 

The  game  refuge  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  greater  game  supplies,  just 
as  predator  control  and  other  man- 
agement devices  are  not  panaceas. 
The  refuge  is  simply  one  tool  which, 
applied  in  conjunction  with  other 
basic  principles,  can  increase  game. 
But  blind  reliance  on  refuges  alone 
can  waste  money,  time  and  effort,  and 
dampen  public  enthusiasm  for  game 
management  programs. 


Book  Note . . . 

THE  MALLARD 

An  excellent  new  booklet,  “The  Mallard,”  has  been  released  by  the  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 
Authored  by  John  Madson,  it  offers  informative  and  readable  discussions  of 
the  fife  history  of  mallard  ducks,  management  considerations  and  needs,  and 
hunting  tips  and  techniques.  The  well-illustrated  booklet,  the  second  in  an 
annual  series  of  profiles  on  important  American  game  birds  and  mammals,  is 
available  without  charge  from  the  corporation’s  Conservation  Department  at 
East  Alton,  111.  Individual  requests  will  be  honored  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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Despite  the  Instinct  of  Migration , 

Some  Pennsylvania  Ducks  Stay  Here . . . 


They  Don't  All  Make  It 


By  Bill  Walsh 


Hardly  anyone  would  argue  with 
the  statement:  “Ducks  go  south  for 
the  winter.”  But  you  know— they  don’t 
all  make  it.  And  not  all  are  the  vic- 
tims of  hunter  gunfire. 

Last  year  ( 1959-60 ) for  example,  it 
is  estimated  that  more  ducks  died  of 
“winter  kill”  following  a sudden  and 
prolonged  freeze-up  in  the  Erie 
Presque  Isle  bay  area  than  were  killed 
by  hunters  during  the  open  season. 
Redheads,  canvasbacks,  and  bluebills 
(lesser  scaup)  were  the  principal 
victims. 

Quick  response  to  the  situation  by 
sportsmen’s  organizations,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
which  manages  Presque  Isle  State 
Park  saved  a great  many. 

Sportsmen’s  groups  bought  corn; 
Game  Commission  personnel  donated 
more  corn;  Presque  Isle  Park  person- 
nel opened  up  holes  in  the  ice— shell- 
ing corn  with  freezing  fingers;  and  the 


whole  city  of  Erie  crossed  its  fingers 
for  the  ducks. 

Before  the  winter  relented  and  open 
water  appeared,  however,  several  thou- 
sands of  ducks  were  dead  or  past  the 
point  of  recovery. 

What  happened?  Why  did  the 
ducks  remain  in  the  Lake  Erie  area 
so  long?  Didn’t  their  natural  migrat- 
ing instinct  tell  them  to  travel  farther 
south?  Didn’t  some  built-in  mechan- 
ism warn  them  of  the  impending 
freeze?  Well,  that’s  a good  batch  of 
questions  and  not  all  the  answers  are 
known. 

It  was  particularly  unfortunate  that 
so  many  of  the  victims  of  the  freeze 
were  canvasbacks— a species  so  dan- 
gerously low  at  the  present  time  that 
federal  migratory  bird  hunting  regu- 
lations excluded  them  from  the  list  of 
legal  game  for  the  1960  season.  But 
only  the  habits  of  the  bird  itself  are 
to  blame. 

A late  migrant,  it  often  stays  in  the 
north  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  until 
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the  favorite  lakes  and  ponds  are 
frozen,  many  dying  as  a result.  Those 
that  do  get  to  their  winter  haunts  lo- 
cate along  the  coastal  region  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  feeding  in 
the  numerous  estuaries  and  streams. 

The  redhead  is  also  a late  migrant, 
generally  following  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  canvasback.  It  is  hardier  than 
the  “can”  when  the  flocks  get  caught 
in  freeze-ups  but  if  the  spell  is  suffi- 
ciently prolonged,  the  redhead,  too, 
will  suffer  and  die. 

The  lesser  scaups  migrate  late,  too. 
Principal  reason,  probably,  is  because 
they  nest  late  in  the  season.  Duck 
management  folks  state  that  the  broods 
do  not  hatch  out  until  early  in  July. 
Since  it  is  ten  or  eleven  weeks  until 
the  young  are  able  to  fly  and  some 
time  later  until  migrating  strength  is 
reached,  the  ducks  may  get  caught  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  and  the  sud- 
den icing  up  that  often  occurs  there— 
particularly  if  they  tarry. 

No  one  knows  how  many  ducks 
were  saved  and  sent  back  to  the  breed- 
ing grounds  as  a result  of  the  tons  of 
corn  spread  on  the  ice.  and  in  holes 
chopped  in  the  ice.  It  helped.  Ducks 
swooped  in  to  feed  sometimes  before 
the  frozen  sportsmen  could  even  leave 
the  scene.  It  is  an  everlasting  tribute 
to  duck  hunters  that  they  were  the 
same  fellows  who— a few  months  be- 
fore—were  setting  decoys  and  blasting 
away  at  any  duck  that  came  within 
range. 

And  it  proves  again  an  important 
point  for  all  to  remember:  the  best 
year-round  friends  of  wildlife  are  the 
men  who  hunt. 


PRESQUE  ISLE  FREEZE-UP  caught  thou- 
sands of  ducks  by  surprise  during  the  winter 
of  1959-60.  At  top:  Park  crewmen  remove 
slush  ice  from  a hole  they  chopped  in 
Thompson's  Bay  near  the  tip  of  the  famous 
Presque  Isle  State  Park.  Middle:  An  eager 
duck  alights  in  the  opening.  As  crewmen 
left,  others  joined  in  the  feast  of  corn, 
shelled  with  freezing  fingers  and  tossed  into 
the  water  for  the  diving  ducks.  Bottom:  A 
pair  of  canvasbacks  that  didn't  make  it. 
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COMMISSION  MEMBERS  are  shown  as  they  met  in  Harrisburg  on  January  6.  Left  to 
right:  Carroll  F.  Hockersmith,  Shippensburg;  M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director;  Andrew 
Long,  Shamokin;  James  A.  Thompson,  President;  Dewey  Miller,  Bedford,  Secretary; 
Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Bethayres;  H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin,  Vice-President;  C. 
Elwood  Huffman,  Marshalls  Creek;  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director;  Russell 
M.  Lucas,  Philipsburg. 


Commission  Sets  Tentative 

Opening  Dates  for  '61  Seasons 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  Jan- 
uary 6 as  prescribed  by  law,  estab- 
lished the  following  tentative  opening 
dates  for  the  1961  hunting  seasons: 

Small  Game  October  28 

Archers’  Deer  Season  ..  October  7 

Antlered  Deer  December  4 

Bears  November  27 

Definite  opening  dates  will  not  be 
determined  until  complete  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  as  to  winter 
survival  and  spring  reproduction  of 
game  birds  and  animals.  Hunting  and 
trapping  seasons,  as  well  as  daily  and 
season  bag  limits  for  the  1961  hunting 
license  year  will  be  officially  estab- 


lished at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  tentative  opening  date 
for  the  opening  of  the  archery  sea- 
son this  year  was  set  for  the  first 
Saturday  in  October  because  Com- 
mission members  believe  foliage  con- 
ditions at  that  time  will  be  much  bet- 
ter for  safer  and  more  successful 
hunting  than  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
continued  the  present  bounty  rates  on 
both  species  of  foxes  ( $4  for  each  red 
or  gray  fox)  and  great  horned  owls 
($5)  except  for  those  taken  during 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day 
of  the  1961  small  game  season  and 
ending  with  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber; adopted  a forest  management 
policy  for  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  wildlife  habitat;  revoked 
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PAST  PRESIDENT  CERTIFICATE  was 
presented  to  Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Biddle, 
left,  by  Commission  President  James  A. 
Thompson  during  ceremonies  in  Harrisburg 
on  January  6.  General  Biddle  has  the  long- 
est period  of  service  of  any  current  Com- 
mission member,  was  president  for  two 
terms  totalling  7 years.  Other  past  presi- 
dents presented  certificates  were  C.  El  wood 
Huffman  and  John  C.  Herman. 


the  hunting  and  trapping  privileges  of 
499  persons  convicted  of  serious  in- 
fractions of  the  Game  Law;  approved 
acceptance  of  options  on  three  tracts 
of  land  located  in  three  separate  coun- 
ties and  totaling  267  acres;  expressed 
pleasure  with  the  results  of  the  Hunter 
Safety  training  program  and  encour- 
aged the  staff  to  place  added  empha- 
sis on  its  expansion. 

The  Commission  re-elected  all  offi- 
cers for  another  term,  including  James 
A.  Thompson,  President;  H.  L.  Bu- 
chanan, Vice-President;  and  Dewey 
H.  Miller,  Secretary.  President  Thomp- 
son announced  committee  assignments 
for  1961  as  follows:  Personnel  and 
Training,  Dewey  H.  Miller,  Chair- 
man; Public  Relations  and  Conserva- 
tion Education,  Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas 
Biddle,  Chairman;  Budget,  Russell 
Lucas,  Chairman;  Land  Management, 
H.  L.  Buchanan,  Chairman;  Research, 
Elwood  Huffman,  Chairman;  Legis- 
lative, Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Biddle, 
Chairman;  Propagation,  Andrew  Long, 
Chairman;  and  Law  Enforcement, 
Russell  Lucas,  Chairman. 


DEER  MORTALITY— DECEMBER  AND  YEAR  1960 


The  known  deer  mortality  in  Pennsylvania  last  December,  exclusive  of 
deer  legally  killed  in  hunting  season,  totaled  2,346.  This  was  122  less  than 
during  the  same  month  in  1959.  The  number  of  deer  killed  for  crop  dam- 
age, last  December,  naturally  was  far  below  that  of  months  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  toll  by  vehicles  also  dropped  following  the  close  of  the  small 
game  season  during  which  hunters  and  their  dogs  frighten  the  animals 
across  highways.  But  illegal  kills  brought  the  December  total  fairly  close 
to  that  of  last  November. 

The  deer  mortality  record  for  December,  1960,  other  than  legal  animals 
taken  by  hunters  in  season,  shows: 

Crop  damage  ........  .44  Illegally  killed  ....  1,421 

Vehicles  ....  . 785  Miscellaneous  . ....  96 

Thirty-one  of  the  deer  listed  under  “miscellaneous”  were  killed  by  dogs. 

Following  are  the  reported  deer  mortality  totals  for  the  years  1960  and 
1959,  exclusive  of  winter  kill  and  in-season  harvests: 


1960 

1959 


Crop 

Damage 

1,201 

1,110 


Vehicles 

7,187 

7,047 


Illegally 

Killed 

2,478 

2,675 


Miscellaneous  Total 


1,119 

1,140 


11,985 

11,972 


In  1960,  dogs  were  known  to  have  killed  622  deer  in  Pennsylvania;  in  1959 
the  loss  due  to  this  cause  was  445  deer. 
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BIG  GAME  REPORT  CARDS  by  the  thousands  are  being  tabulated  in  Harrisburg  by  the 
Game  Commission.  Each  card  is  checked  for  accuracy  by  Dewey  Long,  left.  Commission 
statistician,  while  two  temporary  clerks,  Mrs.  Elva  Williams  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Jones, 
sort  them  by  counties. 

RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  present  predator  popu- 
lation; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, acting  under  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions  of 
Article  XI,  Section  1101  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution  adopted  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1961,  hereby  directs  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1,  1961, 
the  bounty  payments  authorized  for  the  birds  and  animals  enumerated  below, 
if  killed  in  a wild  state  in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  period 
specified  and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
the  Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Gray  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray  fox  killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  gray 
foxes  be  discontinued  with  the  opening  date  of  small  game  season,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  remain  so  through  November  and  December. 

Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red  fox  killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  red  foxes 
be  discontinued  with  the  opening  date  of  small  game  season,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  remain  so  through  November  and  December. 

Great  Horned  Owl— $5.00  for  each  great  horned  owl,  adult  or  fledgling, 
killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  great  horned  owls  be  discontinued  with 
the  opening  date  of  small  game  season,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  remain  so 
through  November  and  December. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  be  duly 
published  in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  Act  aforesaid 
in  the  March  and  April  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS,  also  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  news  release  and  other  sources  of 
public'  information;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

M.  J.  Golden 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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SAFETY  ZONE  POSTER  is  erected  by  Jack  Weaver,  of  Franklin,  Venango  County,  as 
Game  Protector  Jack  Miller  shows  his  appreciation.  Weaver  is  Lease  Foreman  for  Quaker 
State  Oil  Refining  Company  which  enrolled  in  the  Commission's  Safety  Zone  Program 
last  fall  and  opened  about  50,000  acres  of  land  as  a result. 


Safety  Zone  Program  Opens 
Million  Acres  to  Hunting 

Hunters  in  Pennsylvania  were 
pleased,  last  fall,  at  the  absence  of  no 
hunting  signs  in  large  blocks  of  prop- 
erties in  agricultural  areas.  The  Game 
Commission  safety  zone  program, 
largely  responsible  for  the  change,  evi- 
dently found  favor  with  many  farm- 
ers, too. 

Almost  complete  records  show  that 
owners  of  nearly  5,700  farms  which 
totaled  well  over  1,002,000  acres  agreed 
to  permit  open  hunting  on  their  lands 
during  the  1960  hunting  season  as  the 
result  of  the  program.  Last  year’s 
figure  almost  doubles  that  for  1959 
when  the  placards  opened,  or  kept 
open  to  public  hunting,  3,841  rural 
properties  aggregating  575,109  acres. 

The  acceptance  of  the  safety  zone 
program  has  increased  each  year  since 
1955,  when  it  was  instituted.  The  ef- 
forts of  Game  Protectors,  their  depu- 
ties and  sportsmen  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  its  success.  Through  this 
program  signs  provided  by  the  Com- 
mission warn  that  hunting  for  or 


shooting  game  within  150  yards  of 
buildings  is  unlawful. 

Great  credit  should  go  to  the  par- 
ticipating farmers,  who  often  would 
have  permitted  public  hunting  in  past 
years  if  assured  that  their  families, 
livestock  and  poultry  would  not  be 
endangered  by  promiscuous  shooting 
near  dwellings  and  outbuildings. 

Opening  more  than  one  million 
acres  to  public  hunting  in  1960  was  in 
addition  to  nearly  1,010,000  huntable 
acres  available  on  11,233  properties 
in  165  Farm  Game  Projects  located  in 
50  counties  of  the  state.  The  two  pro- 
grams have  proved  a boon  to  hunters 
who,  in  years  past,  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  finding  a place  to  gun  for 
cottontail  rabbits  and  ringneck  pheas- 
ants — game  which  mainly  inhabits 
farmlands  of  the  state. 

It  was  necessary  to  rule  that,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  safety  zone  program,  a 
property  must  contain  50  or  more 
acres.  In  addition  to  the  protection 
that  the  signs  afford,  participating 
farmers  receive  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s official  monthly  magazine, 
GAME  NEWS,  for  one  year. 
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Pennsylvania  Receives  Over  $500,000 
In  Pittman-Robertson  Funds  for 
Wildlife  Restoration;  Fourth  Highest 


Pennsylvania  received  $557,541.26 
as  its  allotment  of  Pittman-Robertson 
funds  during  the  federal  fiscal  year 
which  began  July  1,  1960.  Late  last 
year,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  advised 
the  Game  Commission  of  the  second 
apportionment  which  brought  the  sum 
to  this  amount. 

The  total  amount  for  the  restoration 
of  game  in  the  United  States  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  $15,589,708. 
Alaska  and  Texas  shared  the  honors 
for  the  highest  allotment,  each  receiv- 
ing $735,100.  California  was  next  in 
line,  with  $650,076.33.  Pennsylvania 
was  fourth. 

For  the  current  federal  fiscal  year 
Pennsylvania’s  portion,  Game  Com- 
mission records  indicate,  will  be 
exhausted  by  March  1 this  year.  How- 
ever, the  approved  projects  will  con- 
tinue, utilizing  money  from  the  Game 
Fund  as  in  years  past. 

Over  the  years,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  accomplished  many  food  and 
cover  improvements  for  wildlife 
through  the  use  of  Pittman-Robertson 
funds  on  State  Game  Lands,  Coopera- 
tive Farm  Game  Projects,  the  Loyal- 
hanna  and  Conemaugh  Flood  Control 
Areas  and  properties  leased  by  the 
Commission.  Also,  marsh  impound- 
ments for  wild  waterfowl  have  been 
constructed.  These  endeavors  require 
a considerable  outlay  for  per  diem 
labor,  seedlings,  seed,  lime,  fertilizer, 
and  other  services  and  materials  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  Pennsylvania’s  long- 
range  federal-state  program. 

The  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Resto- 
ration program  is  financed  by  an  11 
per  cent  federal  excise  tax  on  sport- 
ing arms  and  ammunition.  Federal 
aid  money  is  matched  by  state  money 
on  the  basis  of  not  to  exceed  $3  fed- 
eral aid  to  $1  state  funds  to  carry  out 
all  approved  projects. 


The  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration 
funds  are  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  formulas  prescribed  by  federal 
laws  based  upon  the  area  of  each 
state  and  the  number  of  license  hold- 
ers in  the  state  during  the  base  fiscal 
year.  In  the  distribution  of  these  funds 
one-half  of  the  available  wildlife 
money  is  divided  among  the  states 
according  to  the  ratio  which  the  area 
of  each  state  bears  to  the  total  area 
of  all  the  states.  The  other  half  is  di- 
vided in  the  ratio  which  the  number 
of  paid  hunting  license  holders  in 
each  state  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  paid  hunting  license  holders  in  all 
states  during  the  prescribed  period. 

1961  Wildlife  Conservation 
Stamps  Released  by 
Wildlife  Federation 

Sheets  of  1961  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Stamps,  produced  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  now  are  going 
into  the  mails  for  distribution  all  over 
the  continent  to  persons  interested  in 
nature. 

The  beautiful  1961  stamps,  litho- 
graphed in  six  colors,  depict  36  species 
of  birds,  mammals,  fish,  reptiles  and 
plants.  The  colorful  stamps  feature 
scenes  with  real-life  settings  and  are 
suitable  for  use  on  correspondence, 
mounted  decorations  and  in  album 
collections. 

Artwork  for  the  stamps  was  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  Roger 
Tory  Peterson,  author  of  the  famous 
“Field  Guide  to  the  Birds”  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world’s  foremost 
wildlife  artists.  Peterson,  in  fact,  con- 
tributed several  of  his  own  paintings 
to  the  1961  series.  Maynard  Reece, 
Don  Eckleberry,  A1  Kreml,  Charles 
Ripper,  and  Michael  Bevans  were 
other  artists  who  painted  scenes  de- 
picted on  the  stamps. 
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BROWSE  CUTTING  OPERATION  to  provide  winter  feed  for  deer  is  explained  by  District 
Game  Protector  Cecil  Toombs,  Tionesta,  to  this  party  of  hunters  on  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  last  December.  The  cut-over  area  is  located  near  the  junction  of  the  Branch  Road 
and  Four  Mile  Trail  in  Forest  County. 


'60  Deer  Hunting 
Data  Secured  on 
Allegheny  National  Forest 

During  deer  seasons,  surveys  of 
hunter  activity  are  annually  made  by 
personnel  employed  on  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  Following  is  a brief 
report  released  by  John  E.  Franson, 
Forest  supervisor: 

Data  taken  in  the  annual  survey 
made  of  the  1960  deer  season  on  the 
National  Forest  showed  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  buck  season  the  num- 
ber of  hunters  was  16.9  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1959  and  20.5  per  cent 
greater  on  the  second  day.  Hunters 
numbered  48.3  per  mile  on  the  first 
day  and  30.5  on  the  second.  This  also 
was  greater  than  in  1958  but  less  than 
during  the  1956  and  1957  seasons. 
Most  camps  were  occupied  the  first 
day.  Some  hunters  moved  out  the  sec- 
ond day.  Unusually  warm  weather 
caused  the  successful  hunter  to  take 
his  antlered  deer  home  to  prevent 
meat  spoilage. 

Figures  on  total  kill  in  the  Forest 
are  not  available  at  this  time.  Some 
interesting  observations  were,  how- 
ever, noted  during  the  survey. 


Recreational  Visits  to 
National  Forests  Show  Ten 
Per  Cent  Increase  During  1960 

Preliminary  estimates  show  that 
close  to  90  million  recreational  visits 
will  have  been  made  to  national  for- 
ests during  1960.  This  is  about  a 10 
per  cent  increase  over  the  81%  million 
visits  to  the  forests  by  recreationists 
in  the  previous  year,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Plans  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to 
meet  the  mounting  recreational  de- 
mands on  national  forests  were  de- 
scribed by  Harry  W.  Camp  of  that 
agency’s  recreation  research  office  for 
the  more  than  1,000  professional  for- 
esters who  attended  the  60th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
mid-November. 

“Steps  being  taken  to  obtain  facts, 
criteria,  and  guidelines  for  planning 
and  making  policy  decisions  include 
a country-wide  national  forest  recre- 
ation survey  and  a stepped-up  pro- 
gram in  forest  recreation  research,” 
Camp  noted.  Recreation  is  one  of  the 
major  resources  of  national  forests, 
he  said. 
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A.  G.  DEFERIE  H 

Purchasing  Agent 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  , 

Began  Commission  service  in  January,  1935,  onto 
per  diem  basis.  July  1,  1936,  he  was  appointed  5 ! 
Equipment  Clerk.  January  1,  1939,  his  title  was  Ac  it 
Equipment  Clerk.  September  1,  1946,  he  was  appoint  I 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  Service.  May  1,  1948,  his  til  Hi 
was  Junior  Accountant,  and  he  became  Accounta 
December  1,  1954.  April  29,  1957,  he  was  appoint 
Purchasing  Agent,  which  position  he  still  holds.  e 

I 

y 


GEORGE  L.  NORRIS 
Supervisor,  Southwest  Division 
Ligonier,  Pa. 

Appointed  Traveling  Game  Protector  August 
1935.  March  1,  1937,  he  became  a Sr.  Game  Protect 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  January  24,  1945.  M 
tary  service  until  October  10,  1945,  when  he  returr 
as  Game  Protector.  April  16,  1947,  he  was  appoin 
General  Operations  Assistant.  August  1,  1949,  he  v - 
appointed  Field  Division  Supervisor,  which  posit  i 
he  still  holds. 


CECIL  D.  HANCOCK 
District  Game  Protector 
Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

December  16,  1935,  he  was  appointed  a Refuge 
Keeper  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  January  1, 
1939,  when  he  became  a Game  Protector  in  charge  of 
Land  Management.  August  1,1949,  he  became  a District 
Game  Protector,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
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IMOTHY  W.  MINAHAN 
Ldministrative  Assistant 
larrisburg,  Pa. 

May  7 to  July  31,  1935,  per  diem  work.  August  1, 
>35,  appointed  Principal  Clerk  Stenographer  until 
•ctober  1,  1936,  when  he  became  Senior  Hearing  Sten- 
grapher.  March  21,  1938,  he  transferred  to  the  Divi- 
on  of  Unemployment  Compensation  until  July  16, 
>38,  when  he  returned  to  the  capacity  of  Advanced 
[earing  Stenographer.  July  1,  1946,  his  title  was 
panged  to  Principal  Hearing  Stenographer.  May  16, 
l>50,  he  became  Advanced  Abstractor.  May  16,  1952, 
s became  Office  Assistant.  August  1,  1956,  he  was 
Jerk  Stenographer  III.  October  27,  1956,  he  became 
dministrative  Assistant,  which  position  he  still  holds. 


ARL  E.  SMITH 
lame  Land  Manager 
Uneca,  Pa. 

Appointed  a Game  Refuge  Keeper  on  December  16, 
35,  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  January  1,  1939, 
|lien  he  was  appointed  a Game  Protector  in  charge  of 
ind  Management.  August  16,  1948,  he  became  Land 
perations  Assistant.  August  1,  1949,  his  title  was 
tanged  to  Assistant  Division  Game  Protector.  On 
ugust  1,  1956,  his  title  was  changed  to  his  present  one 
Game  Land  Manager  II. 
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'Safety  Zone"'  Program 
In  Clearfield  County 


W.  O.  Mitchell,  County  Agent 


More  landowners  had  property  pro- 
tection, and  more  hunters  had  more 
open  land  in  Clearfield  County  last 
season.  The  “Safety  Zone”  Poster  Pro- 
gram of  the  Game  Commission  got  a 
boost  from  the  Clearfield  County 
Wildlife  and  Recreational  Resources 
Committee.  When  Game  Protectors 
Claude  Kelsey,  Ted  Carlson,  and  John 
Hancock  met  with  the  committee,  the 
group  discussed  ways  that  more  land- 
owners  might  be  informed  of  the  pro- 
gram which  is  aimed  at  property 
protection. 

Several  ways  were  used  to  get  the 
information  to  the  public:  The  county 
agent  and  the  committee  prepared  a 
circular  letter  which  was  mailed  to 
1,600  farmers  and  landowners  in  the 
county.  Several  articles  with  photo- 
graphs of  Safety  Zone  farms  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Clearfield  Progress  and 
the  DuRois  Courier.  Radio  announce- 
ments also  called  attention  to  this 
program.  In  all  cases  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  safety  zone  posters  was  given 
along  with  instructions  to  contact  the 
district  Game  Protector  for  specific 


details  and  for  enrollment  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  result  of  this  cooperative 
educational  work  the  Game  Protectors 
had  nearly  three  times  as  many  in- 
quiries and  opportunities  to  explain 
the  program  to  landowners.  The  num- 
ber of  landowners  enrolled  in  the 
“Safety  Zone”  program  in  Clearfield 
County  was  over  50  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1959,  and  the  acreage  was  60 
per  cent  greater.  Over  8,000  acres  ad- 
ditional land  was  open  to  reasonable, 
orderly  hunting  and  landowners  had 
property  protection  since  hunters  re- 
spect official  Safety  Zone  Posters. 

The  Extension  Wildlife  Recreational 
Resources  Committee  recognized  a 
local  problem,  then  organized  an  edu- 
cational effort  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  Safety  Zone 
Program.  Committee  members  are 
Chairman,  George  Lucas,  Irvona;  Sec- 
retary, Raymond  Nelson,  DuRois;  Sam 
King,  DuBois;  Ross  Riddle,  Curwens- 
ville;  Wayne  Kunes,  Frenchville;  S. 
K.  Williams  and  Ford  Johnston,  Clear- 
field. The  County  Agent  is  an  ex 
officio  member. 
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Spring's  Northern  Movement 
Brings  Back  a Shooter's  Dream . . . 


Something  to  Crow  About 

By  Jim  Varner 


DESPITE  its  unpredictable  nature, 
March  brings  new  hope  to  us  all, 
especially  to  those  hardy  outdoorsmen 
who  braved  the  worst  winter  had  to 
offer.  This  band  of  sportsmen  does 
not  deviate  from  year-round  efforts  to 
get  the  most  out  of  all  kinds  of  out- 
door adventures.  They  have  fished 
through  the  ice,  endured  hardship  to 
feed  hard-pressed  wildlife,  hunted  and 
trapped  predators,  and  in  general, 
have  enjoyed  the  wildest  bad  weather 
winter  can  produce.  Many  of  these 


Pennsylvanians  are  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers of  the  crow-hunting  fraternity. 
Certainly,  no  other  bird  or  animal  can 
provide  any  better  year-round  sport. 

You  may  feel  that  the  subject  of 
crow  hunting  is  a stale  one— over- 
worked by  dozens  of  so-called  experts. 
I agree  that  we  get  volumes  of  advice 
in  articles  written  constantly  by  men 
who  may,  or  may  not,  be  able  to  tell 
the  difference  between  a crow  and  a 
grackle.  The  field  seems  to  be  overrun 
today  with  “all-of-a-sudden”  experts. 
I have  hunted  and  studied  this  bird 
since  childhood  but  still  find  him 
capable  of  pulling  tricks  that  fool  me. 
So  we  certainly  aren’t  attempting  to 
tell  our  readers  all  the  answers  to  this 
sport.  We  will  simply  give  our  views. 
You  may  gain  some  new  ideas  or  you 
can  reject  them  as  you  please. 
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OWL  DECOY  is  placed  high  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from  long  distances  by  any  passing 
crow.  Shooters  are  using  the  big  white  pine  tree  in  the  background  for  cover. 


My  interest  in  crow  hunting  started 
many  years  ago  in  southern  Iowa. 
Back  in  1903  my  younger  brother  and 
I were  searching  the  surrounding 
woodlands  for  all  kinds  of  birds  that 
were  nesting  and  we  often  brought 
home  half-grown  crows  as  pets.  The 
crow’s  keen  eyesight,  elusive  cunning 
and  almost  uncanny  sense  of  danger 
created  a real  challenge  for  us.  We 
sought  any  weakness  in  his  make-up 
and  judging  from  the  crow  “scalps” 
hanging  on  our  woodshed,  we  some- 
times were  successful. 

Although  old  “Corvus”  is  not  ex- 
actly a migratory  bird  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  he  does  wing  south- 
ward in  October  and  early  November. 
Great  flocks  then  are  seeking  easier 
food  supplies  for  the  winter  months. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  come 
out  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  York 
and  even  northern  Pennsylvania.  Many 
stay  in  our  southern  tier  counties  and 
other  flight  birds  join  them.  But  if 
you  travel  down  the  Susquehanna 
watershed  and  on  into  Maryland,  Vir- 


ginia and  North  Carolina,  you  will 
see  the  main  concentrations.  These 
huge  flocks  prefer  definite  roosting 
sites,  quite  often  dense  coniferous 
thickets.  Trips  to  and  from  these 
roosts  require  long,  laborious  flights 
during  the  early  morning  and  from 
mid-afternoon  to  dusk.  Their  built-in 
“alarm  clocks”  get  them  out  early  and 
they  like  to  retire  early,  despite  very 
noisy  sessions  during  both  periods. 

The  common  crow  is  much  larger 
than  most  people  believe.  Its  wing- 
spread  ranges  from  34  inches  to  an 
extreme  of  about  40  inches  for  large 
males  and  it  weighs  from  one  pound 
to  one  pound  six  ounces.  The  fish  crow 
found  along  our  bays  and  inlets  is  a 
smaller  variety  while  the  raven  ( a 
protected  bird)  is  the  giant  of  the 
family.  Although  the  crow  presents  an 
outstanding  black  bull’s-eye  target  for 
the  telescope-equipped  rifleman,  it  is 
not  an  easy  target  beyond  125  yards. 
When  you  can  consistently  take  them 
beyond  150  yards,  consider  yourself 
in  the  expert  class. 
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Now  let’s  plan  a hunt.  What  should  a 
successful  crow  hunter  take  for  equip- 
ment? Different  men  who  know  the 
game  will  have  their  own  ideas  but 
we  will  try  to  start  you  out  as  simply 
as  we  can.  Your  small  game  shotgun  in 
any  gauge  from  20  to  10  is  suitable. 
Carry  any  loads  from  skeet  to  medium 
heavy  with  whatever  shot  sizes  you 
prefer  or  have  on  hand.  No  hard  and 
fast  rules  on  guns  and  shot  are  neces- 
sary. The  all-round  shotgun  described 
in  the  August,  1960,  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS  covers  crow  shooting  quite 
well.  Some  of  you  may  wish  to  try  the 
410  or  28  gauge.  They  will  kill  at  short 
ranges  with  a minimum  of  recoil  but 
lack  a lot  where  the  birds  are  cautious 
and  coming  in  high.  Many  shooters 
prefer  the  Xpress  3%-lM  12  gauge  load 
with  Number  6 or  5 shot.  Other  ex- 
perienced shooters  stick  to  the  3 dram 
1/8  trap-load  with  16  gauge  and  20 

DAY'S  SHOOTING  resulted  in  plenty  of 
dead  crows.  Game  Protector  John  Altmiller, 
Clarks  Summit,  is  shown  with  60  crows 
from  an  estimated  75  that  were  downed  by 
him  and  his  father,  both  excellent  wing  shots. 


gauge  loads  in  proportion.  The  trap- 
load uses  7/2  or  8 shot.  In  repeaters  and 
autos  start  with  the  trap-load  and  go 
to  the  Xpress.  The  Magnum  loads  are 
seldom  necessary;  they  kick  like  a 
mule  and  cost  more. 

Second  item  on  the  equipment  list 
is  a good  crow  call.  The  ones  made 
from  cedar  with  German  silver  reeds 
usually  have  the  best  tone.  If  you 
have  access  to  an  electronic  call,  it 
will  make  your  job  easier  provided 
you  can  control  the  tone.  The  best 
way  to  become  a successful  crow 
caller,  however,  is  to  get  the  best  call 
available,  purchase  a crow-calling 
record,  and  then  put  in  a lot  of  prac- 
tice time  learning  the  language. 

Next  on  the  list  is  good  clothing 
with  a camouflage  jacket  and  head- 
gear.  Remember,  a crow  has  tele- 
scopic vision  and  he  can  spot  you, 
especially  your  eyes,  at  least  four  times 
as  far  as  you  could  see  yourself.  If 
you  wear  glasses,  they  can  be  a long- 
range  give-away.  Use  camouflage  or 
olive  drab  head  netting.  If  you  do  not 
use  a net  or  face-mask,  you  may  not 
get  many  chances  to  shoot  at  all.  Also 
keep  your  firearm  from  glistening  in 
the  sun  like  a mirror.  If  you  do  a lot 
of  winter  hunting,  wear  pure  white 
over-clothing  and  wear  white  gloves. 
You  should  also  cover  the  gun  barrel 
with  white  cloth.  A good  trick  is  to 
wrap  it  loosely  with  white  adhesive 
tape,  spiralling  the  tape  upwards  to- 
ward the  muzzle.  It’s  not  necessary  to 
completely  cover  the  barrel;  just  break 
up  its  black  color  and  outline. 

Fourth  item  on  the  list— good  de- 
coys. The  crow’s  worst  enemy  is  old 
“Hoot-mon,”  the  great  horned  owl.  He 
kills  crows  at  night  while  they  are 
handicapped  by  darkness.  He  seems 
to  consider  crow  meat  the  finest  “de- 
jeuner a la  fourchette”  for  early  morn- 
ing lunch.  For  this  the  corvus  tribe 
retaliates  during  the  daytime  with 
noisy  mob  violence.  So,  use  a stuffed 
horned  owl  for  your  chief  decoy.  If 
you  are  unable  to  get  a strong, 
mounted  owl,  get  the  next  best— a 
paper  composition  owl  but  be  sure  he 
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GOOD  SHOTGUNS  and  plenty  of  shells  are  the  basic  essentials  for  a crow  "battle."  Al- 
most any  load  or  size  of  shot  will  do  for  this  sport,  along  with  your  favorite  fowling  piece. 


has  good,  normal-sized  glass  eyes.  A 
few  good  crow  decoys  of  the  same 
material  used  along  with  the  owl  will 
help  alleviate  fears  of  the  feathered 
flocks. 

If  you  are  hunting  and  find  a sud- 
den need  for  an  effective  decoy,  try 
shooting  the  first  crow  that  comes 
within  range.  Then  drape  it,  wings 
outspread,  over  a low  limb,  bush  or 
even  out  in  the  open  on  the  ground 
where  it  is  easily  seen  and  is  close  to 
the  cover  you  are  using  for  your  blind. 
Anyone  who  has  hunted  crows  exten- 
sively knows  that  they  will  circle  over 
a fallen  comrade,  dead  or  wounded, 
with  great  excitement,  particularly  if 
they  seem  to  be  surprised  by  the 
presence  of  such  a bird.  Of  course, 
after  the  first  few  birds  are  shot  there 
is  little  need  for  this  type  of  decoy, 
but  the  trick  is  to  have  something 
with  which  to  bring  in  the  crows  at 
the  start  of  the  hunt.  These  “all-of-a- 
sudden”  crow  skirmishes  are  a lot  of 
fun,  help  to  make  good  shooting  most 
anywhere  at  any  period  of  the  year. 


So  keep  the  crow  call  in  the  old  hunt- 
ing coat  pocket  all  the  time  and  use  it 
if  and  when  your  other  hunting  slows 
up. 

We  use  the  crow  call  for  many  pur- 
poses. By  biting  down  on  the  mouth- 
piece we  can  produce  a squeal,  thus 
making  it  a predator  call.  With  a little 
experience  you  can  muffle  the  tone 
and  operate  it  as  a fair  duck  call.  The 
deep-toned  cedar  calls  are  best  for 
this.  Crow  calls  also  make  a better 
means  for  well  organized  deer  hunt- 
ers to  signal  their  location  in  deer 
drives  than  a whistle  because  the 
crow  call  doesn’t  unduly  alarm  game. 
My  son  and  I,  with  two  or  three  other 
members  of  our  hunting  party,  have 
a crow  call  code  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  bagging  quite  a variety  of 
elusive  game,  including  deer.  On  the 
other  hand,  unwise  use  of  the  call  can 
alert  game  to  danger  just  as  does  the 
alarm  call  of  the  jay,  the  pileated 
woodpecker,  and  all  woods-folk  for 
that  matter. 

Now,  with  the  spring  exodus  north- 
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ward  at  its  height,  the  crows  are  still 
in  large  flocks.  They  have  been  stead- 
ily drifting  northward  since  the  sun 
began  to  lengthen  its  orbit  across  the 
sky.  Before  long  they  will  break  up 
into  pairs  and  seek  nesting  sites.  But 
before  the  leaves  begin  to  develop, 
you  will  have  difficulty  in  locating 
blinds.  So  perhaps  we  should  say  a 
few  words  about  a portable  blind. 
You  can  buy  them  made  out  of  camou- 
flage cloth  but  you  can  easily  build  a 
sturdy  one  if  you  wish.  Get  a 25-30 
foot  roll  of  five-foot  chicken  wire  with 
two-inch  mesh.  Place  the  wire  on  the 
ground  and  cover  half  of  it  with  long- 
bladed  marsh  grass,  leaves,  etc.,  to  a 
thickness  of  about  two  inches.  Or,  if 
foliage  is  not  handy,  cover  the  entire 
surface  with  one  layer  of  burlap.  Fold 
over,  making  an  envelope  of  the  wire; 
bind  open  end,  top  and  bottom  with 
heavy  cord  ( clothesline  will  do ) . 
Make  tucks  here  and  there  by  tieing 
manila  cord  to  each  side  of  the  blind 
with  some  grasses  locked  in  the  knot 


so  the  material  will  not  slip  toward 
the  bottom.  Tucks  may  be  placed  in 
burlap  to  keep  the  material  from  mov- 
ing in  the  wind.  Then  bind  five  or  six 
strong  laths  to  the  blind  on  the  inner 
side  and  place  hooks  or  thongs  on 
one  end.  These  laths  give  necessary 
strength  to  the  structure.  Carry  a light, 
portable  seat  such  as  a folding  camp 
stool. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  such  a 
blind  and  its  five  foot  height  gives  the 
hunter  a wide  angle  of  protection.  You 
can  see  through  one  thickness  of  the 
blind  when  it  is  closed  around  you. 

At  last  we  are  all  set  to  go.  Roll  up 
your  blind,  grab  the  owl  decoy,  crow 
call,  shotgun  and  shells.  As  we  drive 
out  into  the  country,  perhaps  the  sight 
of  a sparrow  hawk  or  the  cry  of  a 
killdeer  will  remind  us  that  spring  is 
here  to  stay  and  life  is  full  of  promise. 
Next  month,  the  real  crow  hunting 
starts  in  earnest  with  no  holds  barred 
for  shotgun  or  rifle. 


LONG-RANGE  SHOOTING  on  crows  requires  the  best  in  accuracy  and  sighting  equip- 
ment. The  rifle  shown  here  is  a high-wall  Winchester  with  a 219  zipper  Buehmiller  barrel, 
topped  by  a 10X  Fecker  scope. 
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For  Accuracy  at  Known  Distances 
Bow  Sights  Are  Unbeatable . . . 


How  to  Shoot  a Bow 

Part  V 

By  Tom  Forbes 


LAST  month  we  discussed  “Aiming” 
as  it  is  practiced  by  the  Instinc- 
tive Shooter.  The  ancients  and  all 
primitive  peoples  who  use  the  bow 
are  devotees  of  this  method  of  aiming. 
Following  World  War  I the  adjustable 
sight  made  its  appearance  on  the  tar- 
get range.  Its  use  gradually  increased 
among  target  archers  until  it  super- 
seded the  “Point  of  Aim”  or  indirect 
method  of  aiming  in  common  use.  The 
author  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  ad- 


vantages and  disadvantages  of  any 
method  of  aiming  and  does  not  favor 
one  or  the  other  in  a particular  situ- 
ation. It  is  a fact  that  the  highest 
scores  in  competition  are  made  by 
the  archers  who  use  a sight  on  their 
bow.  If  you  choose  to  make  use  of 
the  mechanical  sight  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principle  on  which  it  works 
will  enable  you  to  take  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  its  possibilities. 

The  mechanical  sight  was  first 
adapted  to  firearms  and  permitted  the 
use  of  aimed  fire.  Formerly  the  effec- 
tive use  of  firearms  by  military  bodies 
was  limited  to  volley  fire  by  masses 
of  troops  standing  in  close  formation. 
No  sights  were  used  and  none  were 
considered  necessary.  There  are  a 
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number  of  misconceptions  about  the 
advantage  of  a sight.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  not  an  automatic  range  finder.  It 
is  however  a method  of  sighting  by 
which  a range  having  been  found  by 
trial  and  error  may  be  recorded  for 
future  use.  For  example  you  may 
know  exactly  where  to  position  your 
bow  sight  for  a target  that  is  50  yards 
distant  from  the  shooting  peg  but, 
unless  you  are  shooting  on  a target 
range  where  the  exact  distances  have 
been  predetermined,  you  will  have  to 
estimate  the  distance  to  the  target 
and  adjust  your  sight  accordingly.  The 
term  describing  this  procedure  is 
“judging  elevation.”  On  unknown  dis- 
tances this  is  a problem  that  all  bow- 
men must  solve  since  the  bow  hand 
must  be  elevated  as  the  distance  to 
the  target  increases.  In  practice  the 
sight  shooter  has  marked  sight  settings 
for  various  distances  on  his  bow  sight 
and  when  he  is  required  to  shoot  at 
a target  set  at  an  unknown  distance  he 
estimates  the  distance  to  the  target 
and  sets  his  sight  accordingly.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  guessed  the 
right  distance;  if  he  has  the  arrow  will 
fall  into  the  gold  or  five  ring.  If  his 
estimate  of  distance  is  in  error  and  the 
arrow  falls  above  or  below  the  center 
he  can  immediately  adjust  the  sight  to 
correct  the  error.  The  instinctive 
archer  thinks  of  the  range  solely  in 
terms  of  elevation;  that  is  the  bow 
hand  is  consciously  raised  as  the  dis- 
tance to  the  target  increases.  How- 
ever there  is  no  correlation  between 
successive  shots  and  the  instinctive 
shooter  may  miss  with  the  second  ar- 
row just  as  he  has  with  the  first.  In 
each  of  these  methods  of  aiming  the 
archer  must  make  an  estimate  based 
on  experience  in  judging  the  correct 
“distance”  or  “elevation”  when  he  is 
shooting  at  an  unknown  distance. 

The  principle  of  the  bow  sight  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  rear  sight  on 
a rifle.  It  may  be  either  a fixed  sight 
or  an  adjustable  sight.  In  the  hunting 
field  the  sight  shooter  may  use  a fixed 
sight  set  for  say  30  yards  and  then 


hold  over  or  under  for  greater  or 
shorter  distances  just  as  the  rifleman 
does  when  he  shoots  a rifle  with  a 
fixed  rear  sight.  A bow  sight  is  affixed 
to  the  upper  limb  of  the  bow  with  the 
center  of  its  limit  of  movement  in  a 
vertical  direction  a distance  above  the 
arrow  rest  approximately  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  nock  of  the  arrow 
at  full  draw  to  the  eye  level  of  the 
shooter.  In  its  simplest  form  the  sight 
may  consist  of  a strip  of  adhesive  tape 
affixed  to  the  back  of  the  bow  into 
which  a round-headed  pin  is  inserted 
horizontally  so  that  it  projects  from 
the  same  side  of  the  bow  as  the  arrow 
plate  or  rest.  For  the  right-handed 
shooter  the  head  of  the  pin  should 
project  from  the  left  side  of  the  bow 
when  viewed  by  the  archer  from  the 
full  draw  position.  Provided  that  the 
correct  sight  setting  has  been  deter- 
mined by  trial  and  error  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  the  head  of  the  pin 
into  the  fine  of  vision  between  the  eye 
and  the  target  to  score  a hit. 

When  an  arrow  is  released  the  bow 
string  returns  to  the  longitudinal  cen- 
ter of  the  bow  while  the  arrow  passes 
over  the  arrow  rest  on  the  side  of  the 
bow.  It  follows  that  the  arrow  shaft 
will  be  diverted  to  the  left  of  the  line 
of  sight  to  the  target.  Actually  the 
sudden  thrust  of  the  bow  string 
against  a properly  spined  arrow  will 
cause  it  to  bend  the  bow  as  it  passes 
over  the  arrow  rest.  When  the  arrow 
is  free  of  the  bow  it  will  recover  its 
original  shape  and  continue  in  flight 
on  a line  parallel  and  to  the  left  of 
the  line  of  sight  to  the  target.  Since 
all  bows  act  in  this  manner  against 
the  arrow  they  will  shoot  to  the  left 
(right-handed  shooters)  and  on  the 
draw  it  is  necessary  for  the  archer  to 
hold  the  bow  to  the  right  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  target.  The  amount  neces- 
sary to  correct  for  the  deviation  of 
the  arrow  from  the  line  of  sight  is 
measured  and  recorded  by  the  amount 
that  the  head  of  the  pin  is  permitted 
to  extend  or  project  from  the  side  of 
the  bow.  This  distance  increases  uni- 
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LINING  UP  FOR  PRACTICE  SHOOT  at  their  new  indoor  range  are  these  officers  and 
members  of  the  Meadville  Field  Archers.  Left  to  right:  Bud  Williams,  Patty  Bailey  (state 
women's  champion),  Chad  Patty,  Dave  Greggs,  Ronald  Williams,  Mrs.  Marian  Wills, 
Eugene  Wills,  Mrs.  Howard  Buttray,  Tom  Yanacek,  John  Copeland  and  Alvin  Wecas. 


formly  until  the  arrow  stops  oscil- 
lating. From  this  point  to  the  target 
the  distance  should  theoretically  re- 
main constant. 

Gravity  exerts  a downward  force  on 
an  arrow  in  flight  from  the  moment 
it  leaves  the  arrow  rest.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  an  arrow  to  maintain  free 
horizontal  flight.  Therefore  to  hit  an 
object  which  is  at  the  same  elevation 
as  the  arrow  rest  on  the  bow  it  is 
necessary  to  elevate  the  tip  of  the  ar- 
row by  inclining  the  shaft  with  the 
horizontal.  This  provides  an  upward 
thrust  which  opposes  the  pull  of  grav- 
ity. Nevertheless  the  arrow  is  influ- 
enced by  both  forces  and  its  resultant 
trajectory  is  a curve  and  not  a straight 
line. 

Suppose  by  trial  and  error  we  find 
a position  of  the  sight  which  places 
an  arrow  somewhere  on  the  target. 
The  problem  is  to  determine  the  sight 
setting  that  will  place  the  arrow  in  the 
center  of  the  target.  Let  us  assume 


that  the  arrow  has  landed  at  one 
o’clock,  that  is  high  and  to  the  right 
of  the  center.  Two  corrections  are 
necessary  in  this  instance,  one  for 
elevation  and  the  other  for  deflection. 
We  will  correct  first  for  elevation  and 
then  for  the  deflection.  Elevation  is 
corrected  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
bow  hand.  In  this  case  the  bow  hand 
must  be  lowered  to  place  the  next 
shot  at  the  elevation  of  the  center  of 
the  target.  It  should  be  apparent  if 
we  raise  the  pin  above  its  present 
location  and  then  bring  the  bow  to 
full  draw  with  the  pin  on  the  line  of 
sight  to  the  target  that  we  will  have 
lowered  the  bow  hand  from  the  ele- 
vation of  the  previous  shot.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  much  to  raise  the  pin? 

With  the  left  arm  raise  the  bow  to 
shooting  position  but  with  the  string 
toward  the  target,  so  that  you  are 
looking  at  the  bow  sight  which  is  on 
the  back  of  the  bow.  Now  bring  the 
bow  into  position  so  that  the  head  of 
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the  sighting  pin  is  in  your  line  of 
vision  to  the  center  of  the  target.  Hold 
the  bow  in  this  position  and  raise  the 
thumb  of  your  bow  hand  until  the 
tip  of  your  thumb  appears  to  mark 
the  spot  or  elevation  of  the  arrow 
which  you  shot  into  the  target.  This 
spot  on  the  sight  as  indicated  by  your 
thumb  is  the  place  to  which  you 
should  move  your  sighting  pin.  If  you 
have  made  this  measurement  care- 
fully your  next  arrow  should  hit  the 
target  at  the  elevation  of  the  center 
of  the  target.  However  it  will  still  be 
to  the  right  of  the  center. 

To  correct  for  the  distance  the 
arrow  is  off  center  to  the  right  or  the 
deflection  is  our  next  problem.  Re- 
member the  sighting  pin  projects  from 
the  side  of  the  bow  on  which  the  ar- 
row rest  is  located.  When  the  head  of 
the  pin  is  in  the  line  of  vision  from 
the  eye  to  the  center  of  the  target  we 
have  said  that  the  bow  will  be  to  the 
right  of  the  center  of  the  target. 


Therefore  we  wish  to  move  the  bow 
to  the  left  or  toward  the  center  of  the 
target.  This  will  be  accomplished  if 
we  thrust  the  head  of  the  pin  closer 
to  the  side  of  the  bow.  A very  small 
horizontal  movement  of  the  pin  will 
achieve  the  desired  result.  Now  shoot 
another  arrow  and  if  you  have  made 
your  corrections  carefully  the  arrow 
will  land  in  the  center  of  the  target. 
Repeat  the  procedures  described  until 
you  are  satisfied  that  you  have  the 
correct  sight  setting. 

To  be  able  to  make  these  adjust- 
ments is  the  advantage  the  sight 
shooter  has  over  the  instinctive  shooter 
in  tournament  competition  at  un- 
known distances.  On  the  first  arrow 
neither  method  has  any  advantage 
over  the  other.  An  estimate  by  one 
means  or  another  is  required  of  both 
archers.  However  the  sight  shooter 
thinks  of  his  first  arrow  as  a sighting 
shot.  If  he  has  estimated  the  distance 
correctly  it  will  land  in  the  center.  If 


GOOD  SHOOTING  is  in  evidence  at  the  Meadville  indoor  range,  recently  opened  at 
Kismet  Grotto  rooms.  Sessions,  open  to  the  public,  are  held  Tuesday  evenings  and 
Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings. 


it  does  not  he  has  a positive  method 
of  correcting  his  sight  setting  which 
will  insure  a bull  on  the  next  and  suc- 
ceeding arrows. 

The  rule  for  correcting  elevation, 
expressed  in  simple  terms,  is:  when 
the  arrows  strike  below  the  center  of 
the  target  move  the  sight  down  the 
bow  limb;  conversely  move  the  sight 
up  the  bow  limb  when  the  arrows 
strike  above  the  center  of  the  target. 
A simpler  version  of  the  rule  is  that 
the  sight  follows  the  arrow.  Even  an 
expert  target  archer  goofs  on  this  well 
known  rule  much  to  his  chagrin  and 
the  amusement  of  his  fellow  archers. 
I remember  an  incident  in  a tourna- 
ment when  I moved  from  the  fifty-  to 
the  forty-yard  position  and  instead  of 
raising  the  bow  sight  to  correspond 
with  the  forty-yard  mark  I set  it  in- 
stead on  the  60-yard  marker.  The  first 
arrow  sailed  high  over  the  target 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 


should  never  shoot  an  arrow  at  a tar- 
get when  there  are  persons  or  animals 
in  the  background. 

The  principle  described  in  this 
homemade  sight  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  an  excellent  bow  sight 
which  retails  for  around  $1.50.  This 
sight  is  made  of  a strip  of  an  alumi- 
num alloy  on  which  a small  slide  is 
mounted.  This  slide  is  tapped  and 
threaded  so  that  it  holds  the  sighting 
pin  which  screws  into  the  slide.  The 
slide  moves  up  or  down  for  elevation 
and  the  sighting  pin  may  be  screwed 
in  or  out  for  the  deflection. 

If  we  admit  that  there  are  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  advantages  in  using 
a bow  sight  we  must  concede  that  for 
accuracy  at  known  distances  it  has 
proved  unbeatable.  The  margin  is 
close  and  in  one  of  the  future  major 
tournaments  we  may  see  an  upset,  but 
as  of  today  the  free  styler  is  still  at 
the  top  when  the  scores  are  posted. 


NEW  STATISTICS  HANDBOOK 
LISTS  VITAL  STATE  DATA 

The  1960  edition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Statistical  Abstract,  a handbook  of 
up-to-the-minute  facts  on  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was  released 
recently  by  the  State  Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 

Described  by  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Genevieve  Blatt,  as  “a  publi- 
cation without  equal  among  state  government  compendiums  of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States,”  the  Abstract  was  compiled  by  the  Department’s 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  book’s  264  pages  of  statistical  tables,  graphs, 
charts  and  maps  are  an  expansion  of  the  previous  edition  with  several  new 
categories  and  a wider  range  of  subject  activities. 

For  anyone  who  wants  to  know  more  about  such  things  as  Pennsylvania 
elections,  school  children,  prisons,  births  and  deaths,  state  parks,  strikes, 
public  assistance,  construction,  or  dozens  of  other  subjects,  the  Pennsylvania 
Statistical  Abstract  for  1960  is  his  meat.  It  can  be  purchased  for  $1.50  plus 
six  cents  state  sales  tax,  total  $1.56,  from  the  State  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Department  of  Property  and  Supplies,  Tenth  and  Market  Streets,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  Checks  or  money  orders  made  payable  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  should  accompany  all  orders. 
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Changing  Water  Levels 
And  Farm  Pond  Populations 
Present  a Real  Challenge  in . 


Early  Spring  Muskrat  Trapping 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 
(Photos  by  the  Author) 


IF  YOU  can  overcome  the  urge  to 
go  sucker  fishing  and  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  too  wet  to  start  plow- 
ing for  the  oats  planting  season,  this 
may  be  just  the  time  when  you  ought 
to  be  cashing  in  on  some  early  spring 
muskrat  trapping! 

Depending  on  weather  conditions, 
about  the  only  difference  between 
trapping  muskrats  in  winter  and  go- 
ing after  them  from  now  until  March 


19,  the  closing  date  of  the  season,  is 
that  your  activities  will  no  doubt  be 
made  more  enjoyable  by  over-winter- 
ing or  early-bird  robins  singing  their 
first  song  from  the  tree  tops. 

In  fact,  you  should  not  even  be 
surprised  to  see  a number  of  cabbage 
butterflies  fluttering  around.  Then, 
too,  there  is  skunk  cabbage,  the  first 
wild  flower  in  Pennsylvania  which  is 
blooming  just  about  now. 

Of  more  immediate  importance, 
however,  is  the  problem  of  changing 
water  levels.  Since  rain  or  melting 
snow  and  ice  during  the  day  often 
cause  the  water  to  rise,  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  check  traps  in  the  morn- 
ing but  postpone  resetting  them  until 
late  afternoon. 
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ANCHOR  TRAPS  to  rocks  that  are  about  a foot  long  and  about  6-8  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Attach  trap  chain  with  wire,  using  a small  hammer  to  cut  notches  in  center 
of  rock  so  wire  will  not  slip  off. 


Muskrat  traps  should  not  be  set 
under  water  over  three  inches  deep, 
preferably  two  inches  deep,  otherwise 
many  muskrats  will  swim  over  the 
trap  without  even  touching  it. 

Should  the  weather  be  mild,  melting 
snow  or  ice  would  cause  the  water 
level  to  rise  steadily  all  day  and  all 
night.  That  being  the  case,  muskrat 
traps  ought  to  be  set  so  that  they  are 
just  barely  covered  by  water.  As  the 
night  progresses,  the  water  will  rise 
but  seldom  so  rapidly  that  you  would 
not  catch  at  least  some  animals  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  night. 

There  are  muskrat  trappers  who  like 
to  overcome  the  problem  of  changing 
water  levels  by  inspecting  traps  at  or 
near  midnight.  This  business  of  going 
the  rounds  and  resetting  muskrat  traps 
at  night  probably  adds  glamour  to 
the  overall  atmosphere  of  working 
secretly  — a characteristic  of  many 
trappers  — but  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  sporting  thing  you  can  do. 

Rarely  are  muskrats  so  abundant 
that  it  is  fair  play  to  make  an  all-out 


effort  in  order  to  knock  them  down 
twice  a day! 

Besides,  the  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  females  which  you  are  likely 
to  catch  at  this  time  of  'year,  already 
will  make  a dent  in  next  season’s 
muskrat  population  even  when  you 
are  content  with  reaping  a harvest 
once  a day. 

This  also  brings  up  the  point  that 
it  is  never  a good  idea  to  set  traps  in 
muskrat  dens.  By  avoiding  den  sets 
you  have  reason  to  hope  that  at  least 
some  females  will  be  protected.  Of 
course,  if  you  want  to  put  an  end  to 
muskrat  trapping  on  your  farm  pond 
or  stream,  you  can  ignore  everything 
I’ve  said. 

And  please  don’t  bother  to  argue 
with  my  viewpoints.  Far  too  often  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  my  contacts 
with  trappers  all  over  the  state  have 
convinced  me  that  muskrat  trapping 
can  be  damaged  and  sometimes  almost 
destroyed  by  greedy  trappers  who 
over-trap  their  areas  year  after  year. 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  spring  is  just 
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ROCK  PLATFORM  is  sometimes  necessary 
when  water  is  too  deep  to  set  a trap.  Make 
the  platform  as  sturdy  as  possible  and  be 
sure  that  the  topmost  rock  is  under  at  least 
two  inches  of  water. 

about  the  best  time  of  year  to  do 
just  that. 

It  might  be  worth  mentioning  that 
the  purpose  of  an  extended  muskrat 
trapping  season  in  Pennsylvania  is  not 
to  rid  the  Commonwealth  of  its  num- 
ber one  fur  bearer,  but  rather  to  allow 
farmers  and  trappers  in  problem-areas 
more  time  to  harvest  a definite  sur- 
plus of  muskrats. 

At  the  same  time,  the  extended  open 
season  for  muskrats  coincides  with 
the  open  season  for  beaver.  All  of 
which  means  that  when  muskrats  are 
accidentally  caught  in  beaver  traps, 
the  unexpected  catch  is  not  only  legal 
but  adds  extra  profit  on  the  beaver 
trap  line. 

It  also  goes  without  saying  that  the 
extended  season  for  muskrats  is  gen- 
erally welcomed  by  those  trappers 
who  have  difficulty  or  who  find  it  en- 


tirely impossible  to  stay  away  from 
deer  hunting  during  the  first  part  of 
the  muskrat  season.  Now  these  trap- 
pers can  enjoy  both  pursuits  without 
too  much  conflict. 

So  you  can  see  that  there  are  a 
number  of  excellent  reasons  for  a 
longer  season  on  muskrats.  The  wise 
trapper,  then,  respects  and  appreciates 
the  Game  Law  for  its  value  to  the 
state  as  a whole,  and  tries  to  operate 
in  the  better  interests  of  his  home 
community. 

Like  I said:  If  muskrats  are  too 
abundant,  catch  as  many  as  possible. 
If  muskrats  are  not  too  numerous  in 
your  particular  community,  try  to 
avoid  catching  all  of  them.  After  all. 
what’s  good  for  the  community  is  us- 
ually good  for  the  state! 


ALONG  GENTLY  SLOPING  STREAM 
BANKS  where  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
pinpoint  ideal  set-locations,  place  a good- 
size  rock  in  the  water  five  or  six  inches 
away  from  bank.  This  forms  a narrow 
passageway  which  usually  draws  muskrats 
over  the  trap. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 
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Hawks  and  Owls 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


THERE  are  a dozen  or  more  species 
of  hawks  and  at  least  eight  species 
of  owls  that  nest  in  or  fly  through 
Pennsylvania  each  year.  Probably  no 
group  of  birds  is  regarded  with  such 
mixed  feelings  by  more  people  than 
this,  made  up  of  what  we  call  birds 
of  prey. 

The  bald  eagle  is  our  national  sym- 
bol and  the  caracara  may  be  seen  on 
the  state  seal  of  Mexico.  Other  mem- 
bers of  this  family  of  birds  were  used 


as  national  symbols  at  least  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  American 
Indian  with  his  headdress  of  eagle 
plumes  and  even  entire  skins. 

On  the  other  hand,  though,  no  birds 
have  been  so  condemned  and  slaugh- 
tered over  the  years  and  in  some 
places  nearly  exterminated  because 
they  are  believed  to  be  in  direct  con- 
flict with  man’s  interests.  No  amount 
of  research  by  biologists  can  convince 
some  folks  “that  the  only  good  hawk 


HAWK  SLAUGHTER  has  taken  place  over  the  years,  despite  biological  proof  that  the 
"only  good  hawk  is  NOT  a dead  hawk."  Prejudice  against  hawks  and  owls  started  on 
early  English  game  farms. 
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WEEK-OLD  EAGLES  have  a long  way  to  go  before  they  look  as  handsome  as  our 
national  emblem.  They  are  covered  with  a thin,  light  down  almost  pure  white  in  color 
and  have  to  be  brooded  a good  deal  by  their  parents. 


is  a dead  hawk.” 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  and 
see  how  and  when  this  prejudice 
against  hawks  and  owls  developed. 
Apparently  it  all  started,  or  at  least 
much  of  it  started,  on  the  early  Eng- 
lish game  farms.  These  game  farms  or 
shooting  preserves  produced  unusual 
concentrations  of  birds  in  open  pens. 
There  was  no  natural  cover  in  the 
farm  of  hedge  rows,  briar  patches  or 
clumps  of  shrubbery.  Any  hawk  or 
owl  looking  for  a meal  could  have  a 
field  day. 

The  manager  of  the  game  farm 
could  not  or  would  not  see  the  differ- 
ence between  the  game  bird  popula- 
tion in  an  unnatural  situation  and  the 
same  population  spread  out  over  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  natural  habitat.  Con- 
sequently, they  regarded  all  bird  pred- 
ators as  vermin  or  “varmints”  to  be 
killed  on  sight. 

This  same  idea  came  over  to  this 
country  in  the  days  of  “slick  and 
clean”  farming  when  a cottontail  or 
quail  was  hard  to  find  cover  near  its 


food  supply.  Game  farms,  fish  hatch- 
eries, and  even  back-yard  bird  feeders 
in  this  country  have  done  much  to 
carry  on  the  idea. 

A bird-watcher  hobbyist  will  thrill 
to  the  sight  of  a Cooper’s  hawk  dart- 
ing through  the  woods.  But  the  same 
hawk  immediately  becomes  a menace 
to  all  bird  life  when  it  swoops  to  pick 
off  a junco  at  a back-yard  bird  feeder 
—another  place  that  creates  an  un- 
natural concentration  of  birds  and 
consequently  a rather  attractive  place 
for  birds  that  feed  on  other  birds. 

Hawks  of  Pennsylvania 

Before  going  any  further,  let’s  take 
a look  at  the  more  common  hawks  that 
nest  in  or  migrate  through  Pennsyl- 
vania each  year.  No  descriptions  will 
be  given  here,  since  there  are  many 
books  available  in  any  library  that 
cover  that  subject.  Among  the  better 
ones  are:  “Field  Guide  to  the  Birds” 
by  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  “Audubon 
Guides”  by  Richard  H.  Pough,  “North 
American  Birds  of  Prey”  by  Alexander 
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Sprunt,  and  “Natural  History  of  Birds 
of  Eastern  North  America”  by  For- 
bash  and  May. 

There  are  seven  groups  of  hawks  to 
be  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  any  out- 
doorsman  should  know  something 
about  them  and  the  representatives  of 
each  group  that  nest  or  regularly  mi- 
grate through  the  state. 

First,  according  to  scientific  classi- 
fication, is  the  turkey  vulture— the 
“cleaner-upper”  of  the  world  of  nature. 
Next,  come  the  Accipiters— the  broad- 
winged, narrow-tailed  birds  that  dart 
through  the  woods  or  in  and  out  of 
hedge  rows.  These  birds  eat  other 
birds  and  once  in  a while  raid  a 
chicken  yard  or  game  farm.  In  this 
group  are  the  goshawk,  sharp-shinned 
and  Cooper’s  hawk,  all  of  which  nest 
in  the  state. 

The  third  group  is  made  up  of  the 
Buteos,  the  broad- winged,  broad-tailed 
hawks  that  soar  over  field  or  forest 
rising  on  air  currents  sometimes  to 
tremendous  heights.  Red-tailed,  red- 
shouldered, and  broad-winged  hawks 
all  nest  in  the  state  and  the  rough- 
legged may  be  seen  during  migration. 
These  birds  live  largely  on  small  ro- 
dents and  are  of  tremendous  value  to 
the  farmer. 

The  fourth  group  consists  of  the 
eagles  with  the  bald  eagle  being  the 
only  nesting  species.  Golden  eagles 
may  rarely  be  seen  during  migration. 
Some  ornithologists  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned today  over  the  status  of  the 
eagle.  Its  population  has  fallen  off 
seriously  in  recent  years  and  a national 
research  project  on  its  status  and 
future  is  now  under  way. 

There  is  only  one  representative  in 
the  fifth  group  known  as  the  harriers 
—the  marsh  hawk.  This  is  the  large 
hawk  seen  usually  soaring  low  over 
fields  and  marshes  in  search  of  food. 
It  nests  in  Pennsylvania. 

Next  comes  the  osprey,  or  fish 
hawk  that  is  seen  near  or  over  lakes 
or  rivers  where  it  finds  its  food  in  the 
form  of  small  fish  feeding  in  shallow 
water.  This  bird  nests  in  the  state. 
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Finally  come  the  falcons,  two  of 
which  nest  in  Pennsylvania.  The  rather 
common  sparrow  hawk  and  the  rarer 
duck  hawk  are  the  smallest  and  the 
largest  of  this  group  of  fast-flying 
hawks.  In  between  in  size,  come  the 
pigeon  hawk— not  common,  but  regu- 
larly seen  during  migration. 

Owls 

There  are  seven  owls  that  nest  in 
the  state  and  one  more  that  is  seen 
occasionally  in  winter.  This  visitor,  the 
large  and  white  snowy  owl,  makes 
periodic  winter  appearances  when  its 
food  supply  in  the  north  is  low.  As 
this  is  written  (early  December)  the 
indication  is  that  the  1960-61  winter 
may  be  a good  one  for  seeing  this 
bird.  Already,  several  have  been 
sighted. 

Among  the  birds  that  nest  here  are 
the  barn  owl,  screech  owl,  horned 
owl,  barred  owl,  long-eared  and  short- 
eared owls,  and  the  tiny  saw-whet. 
They  feed  largely  on  small  mammals 
though  some  of  them  may,  on  occa- 
sion, kill  birds,  squirrels,  or  rabbits. 

Hawks,  Owls  and  Man 

Now  let’s  take  a look  at  these  birds 
in  their  relation  to  man  and  see  if  they 
are  really  as  harmful  to  game  animals 
as  some  people  would  make  them  out 
to  be. 

First,  a need  for  predator  control 
exists  in  the  minds  of  some  people  be- 
cause the  predators  are  competitors 
with  man.  Great  horned  owls  catch 
rabbits  for  food.  Man  hunts  rabbits  for 
recreation  and  for  food.  Owls  and 
man  hunt  the  same  animals  and  the 
idea  is  that  if  the  owl  gets  there  first, 
the  rabbit  is  not  present  for  man  to 
shoot.  Therefore,  if  the  owls  are  re- 
moved by  trapping  or  shooting,  then 
man  will  have  more  rabbits.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  sportsman,  this  is 
a reasonable  assumption.  Remove  the 
predator  and  there  will  be  more  game. 

But  naturalists  point  out  the  other 
side  of  the  problem.  For  thousands  of 
years  predators  have  been  roaming  the 
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Carrying  Capacity 
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It  is  much  tie  same  way  with  a 
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wildlife  habitat  and  wildlife  species. 
Whether  it  be  pheasants,  rabbits,  or 
even  predators,  any  given  habitat  will 
support  just  so  many  animals  and 
that’s  all.  You  can  put  more  in,  but  it 
won’t  help.  They  will  die  or  move 
away,  unless  you  improve  the  habitat 
(provide  more  pasture  and  a bigger 
barn)  so  that  more  animals  can  live 
there. 

Wildlife  technicians  point  out  that 
any  area  has  a measurable  and  limited 
capacity  for  supporting  wildlife  that 
live  there.  Good  habitat  might  sup- 
port one  pheasant  per  ten  acres  and 
poor  range  might  support  one  bird 
per  hundred  acres.  You  could  release 
more  birds  into  the  area,  and  very 
soon  the  population  would  be  back  to 
its  natural  carrying  capacity.  The  only 
way  to  increase  birds  is  to  add  those 
things  to  the  habitat  which  the  birds 
need  for  survival. 

Thus  where  birds  are  introduced 
into  an  area  that  cannot  support  them, 
predator  control  is  not  much  good. 
The  birds  will  perish  anyway  and  the 
cost  of  the  predator  control  is  wasted 
money.  The  same  money  spent  on 
habitat  improvement  might  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  birds. 

Wildlife  experts  point  out  some- 
thing else  too  that  is  important  when 
thinking  about  hunting  the  same  ani- 
mals the  owl  or  the  fox  hunts.  Wild- 
life experts  point  out  that  nature 
wastes  animals  right  and  left  and  that 
it  is  all  part  of  the  natural  scheme  of 
things. 

Suppose  we  had  a rabbit  population 
in  a given  area  of  100  animals  on  the 
first  of  March  and  that  the  numbers 
are  not  changing  much  from  year  to 
year.  To  have  100  rabbits  the  next 
year,  here’s  what  must  happen:  the 
female  rabbits  will  have  one  to  five 
litters  each  with  about  five  young  per 
litter.  They  may  average  15  young  per 
pair  of  adults.  That  means  that  with 
the  2 adults,  there  would  be  seventeen 
rabbits.  But  on  the  first  of  March  next 
year,  there  are  only  two.  Going  back 
to  the  original  100  rabbits,  that  means 
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that  somewhere  around  650  rabbits 
died  during  the  year,  and  we  still 
have  our  original  100  to  breed  again. 

This  number  that  die  every  year  is 
called  the  “annual  surplus.”  Biologists 
have  found  that  it  doesn’t  matter  what 
you  do,  that  annual  surplus  will  die 
anyway.  You  can  close  the  area  to 
hunting  and  still  the  surplus  doesn’t 
live  through.  You  can  wipe  out  preda- 
tors and  something  else  will  Idll  the 
animals. 

You  raise  the  carrying  capacity  and 
increase  the  number  of  animals  that 
survive.  But  there  still  will  be  a sur- 
plus above  the  carrying  capacity  that 
will  die  from  one  cause  or  another. 

But  if  rabbits  or  pheasants  have 
their  annual  surplus  so  do  predators. 
Hawks,  owls,  foxes  or  skunks  also 


produce  more  young  than  live  out  the 
year,  because  they  too  are  controlled 
by  carrying  capacity7  of  the  land  on 
which  they  live.  Many  predator  pro- 
grams consist  of  money  spent  killing 
animals  that  will  die  anyway  from 
other  causes.  The  same  money  spent 
on  improving  the  cover  and  other  wild- 
life needs  might  more  quickly  increase 
the  number  of  rabbits,  pheasants  or 
other  game  animals. 

Your  outdoor  fun  in  the  future  may 
be  more  closely  related  to  what  hap- 
pens to  hawics  and  owds  than  anyone 
know7s.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  do 
compete  with  man  or  other  animals. 
But  they  have  been  on  earth  far  longer 
than  wTe— and  have  not  yet  been  re- 
sponsible for  wiping  out  any  species. 
That’s  more  than  w7e  can  say. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  FRanklin  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock  Haven). 
Phone:  FLaza  3-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 

Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 
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NATURAL  beauty  seldom  is  formed  by  artificial  means  but  the  scene  on 
this  month’s  front  cover  proves  the  exception  to  the  rule.  For  without 
some  artificial  help  from  man,  there  would  be  few  wood  ducks  to  beautify 
our  forested  waterways  and  marshes. 

Years  of  full  protection  did  little  to  increase  native  wood  duck  populations, 
once  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  The  trick  that  turned  the  tide  twenty  years 
ago  was  the  discovery  that  female  woodies  took  to  artificial  nesting  boxes  like 
their  ducklings  took  to  water.  At  that  time,  one  of  the  greatest  limiting  factors 
to  higher  populations  was  the  lack  of  natural  nesting  sites.  Unlike  almost 
every  other  duck,  the  woodie  family  is  hatched  and  housed  high  above  ground. 
When  man  cut  down  many  of  the  old  trees  bordering  the  wood  duck’s  watery 
habitat,  the  natural  cavities  caused  by  decay  or  woodpeckers,  especially  the 
pileated  woodpecker,  were  no  longer  available.  With  the  disappearance  of 
these  tree  houses,  the  wood  duck  was  in  danger. 

At  first,  artificial  nesting  sites  took  the  form  of  wooden  boxes,  either  nailed 
to  trees  along  streams  or  erected  on  stakes  in  marshes  and  along  lake  edges. 
But  these  early  attempts  at  providing  safe  nest  sites  often  ended  in  failure. 
Raccoons  proved  to  be  the  culprits.  In  one  study  it  was  found  that  46  per  cent 
of  box  nests  were  destroyed  by  coons.  Even  boxes  set  out  in  open  water  several 
hundred  yards  from  shore  were  raided  by  this  masked  bandit. 

The  answer  took  the  form  of  a metal  rocket,  long  before  the  space  age 
popularized  the  guided  missile.  Frank  Bellrose,  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History 
Survey,  came  up  with  the  “booster”  and  “nose-cone”  combination  that  spelled 
success  for  wood  duck  families.  A galvanized  pipe  of  26-gauge  metal,  12  inches 
in  diameter  and  24  inches  long,  forms  the  house.  A “coon-proof”  entrance,  oval 
in  shape  and  3x4  inches  in  size,  is  cut  with  its  upper  edge  about  3M  inches 
from  the  upper  end.  Then,  an  inverted  metal  cone  15  inches  in  height  is  used 
for  a roof.  The  bottom  is  formed  with  a circular  piece  of  metal  or  wood.  In 
its  first  test  by  the  Game  Commission  at  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  in  1954, 
18  of  these  boxes  were  successfully  used  by  hen  woodies.  All  of  them  brought 
off  a hatch  without  loss  to  raccoons  or  other  predators. 

Today  thousands  of  these  rocket-like  “rooms”  are  rent-free  to  wood  ducks  as 
they  return  from  their  southern  wintering  grounds  in  late  March  and  early 
April.  The  woodie  was  started  on  the  road  to  recovery  by  full  protection  from 
shooting  between  1920  and  the  late  ’30’s.  But  it  took  man,  who  had  destroyed 
this  species’  natural  tree  homes,  to  finally  invent  a satisfactory  substitute 
which  has  now  increased  wood  duck  populations  to  the  point  where  they  are 
harvestable  again.  The  most  beautiful  duck  in  the  world  has  been  saved. 
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EDITORIAL 


• • * 


All  There  Is  to  Know 


EACH  day  of  each  week  of  each  year  government  offices  re- 
ceive thousands  of  letters,  postcards,  notes,  telephone  calls 
and  telegrams  requesting  information.  They  come  from  old  and 
young,  from  college  graduates  and  first  graders,  from  city  and 
country,  this  state  and  others. 

Some  of  these  requests  are  easily  answered,  either  through  a 
short  letter  or  a leaflet,  fact  sheet,  bulletin  printed  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  too  many  letters  from  students  (and  often  educated 
adults)  reflect  a philosophy  that  American  government  can  do 
anything,  even  to  the  extent  of  writing  a term  paper,  giving  a 
complete  fife  history  of  a bird  or  animal,  explaining  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  anything.  Sometimes  these  letters  are 
phrased  in  such  a way  that  it  would  take  a crystal  ball  to  even 
decide  where  to  begin  the  answer. 

We  get  letters  that  start  out,  “Please  send  me  all  there  is  to 
know  about  conservation.”  Others  ask  us  “Why  does  a bear  run 
faster  downhill  than  uphill?”  Some  interested  citizens,  both 
junior  and  senior,  ask  for  identification  of  “a  little  bird  seen  in 
our  back  yard  last  week.  It  was  in  our  apple  tree  and  sang  all  day.” 
In  conservation  agencies,  as  in  all  government  departments, 
there  are  specialists  in  various  fields  who  know  a great  deal 
about  wildlife.  They  are  the  first  to  admit,  however,  that  they 
have  no  monopoly  on  total  knowledge— that  they  are  still  learn- 
ing—that  they  don’t  have  all  the  answers  at  their  finger-tips.  All 
of  the  letters  these  officials  receive  deserve  an  answer.  But  all 
too  often  satisfactory  answers  would  take  hours  of  research  or 
study— time  that  is  simply  not  possible  in  view  of  their  primary 
duties  and  responsibilities.  They  are  not  being  paid  to  write 
essays  for  students,  nor  should  they  be  expected  to  perform 
research  and  study  which  could  better  be  done  by  the  person 
making  the  inquiry. 

This  country  will  celebrate  the  fourth  annual  National  Library 
Week  between  April  16-22.  There  are  so  many  specially  desig- 
nated weeks  in  our  modern  year  that  Library  Week  may  not 
get  the  attention  it  deserves.  Libraries,  in  fact,  don’t  get  the 
attention  they  deserve,  as  many  of  our  letters  prove.  Too  many 
communities  do  not  have  a library.  In  others,  the  facilities  are 
inadequate.  And  the  worst  failure  that  can  be  made  in  building 
our  new  multi-million  dollar  schools  is  to  fail  to  provide  room  or 
money  for  a completely  equipped  and  staffed  library. 

For,  as  the  best  college  professor  we  ever  had  once  told  us, 
the  object  of  education  is  not  to  teach  everything  there  is  to 
know.  Rather,  it  is  to  teach  us  where  and  how  to  find  that 
knowledge.  No  human  brain  can  learn  and  retain  all  the  factual 
knowledge  that  mankind  has  discovered  about  his  world.  This 
information,  however,  is  all  recorded  in  writing  and  is  preserved 
in  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 

If  you  can  read  and  have  access  to  a library,  all  the  knowledge 
in  the  world  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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Jimmy  Martin's  Daring  Voyage 
Down  the  Allegheny  River  on . . 


The  Great  Raft 

By  Don  Neal 
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HISTORY,  in  all  of  its  forms  and 
facets,  has  been  made  on  the 
Allegheny  River  throughout  the  cen- 
turies it  has  coursed  its  way  to  the 
Ohio,  and  eventually  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Great  deeds  by  great  men  have 
been  commonplace  on  its  waters.  Yet 
the  running  of  Captain  Jimmy  Mar- 
tin’s “great”  raft  in  the  year  1859  was 
of  such  consequence  the  feat  has  stood 
out  in  the  years  since  as  an  accomplish- 
ment above  and  beyond  the  ordinary. 

By  far  the  biggest  raft  ever  to  float 
the  Allegheny,  Martin’s  daring  voyage 
epitomizes  the  flesh,  blood  and  bone 
of  the  fabulous  rafting  days,  and  the 
rugged  men  who  rode  the  timber  rafts 
to  market. 

It  was  in  early  1859  that  Joe  Hall 
conceived  the  idea  of  a “great”  raft 
and  started  to  assemble  rough  cut 
lumber  from  his  mills  on  the  banks  of 
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Glade  eddy,  just  north  of  Warren.  For 
years  the  timber  market  had  been 
moving  steadily  westward  down  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  practice  of  send- 
ing larger  and  larger  rafts  had  been 
adopted  to  make  the  trips  profit- 
able. However,  Joe  Hall  had  thought 
the  matter  over  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  a big  raft  was  profitable, 
a bigger  raft  would  be  more  profit- 
able. The  one  he  envisioned  in  his 
mind’s  eye  was  mammoth. 

Being  a shrewd  and  calculating  man, 
Hall  knew  that  Captain  Jimmy  Martin 
was  the  only  pilot  on  the  river  who 
stood  a chance  of  getting  such  a raft 
as  he  intended  to  build  through  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  tor- 
tuous, swirling  river  that  lay  between 
Warren  and  Pittsburgh.  And  knowing 
this,  he  hired  Martin  for  the  job  even 
before  the  square-cut  timbers  that 
would  form  the  raft’s  framework  had 
been  floated  on  the  river. 

As  the  raft  began  to  take  form  on 
the  waters  of  the  Glade  eddy,  Warren 
newspapers,  noting  its  intended  size, 
carried  accounts  of  its  building  and  no 
edition  was  closed  without  at  least  one 
raving  account  about  the  “island  of 
boards”  that  was  forming  in  the  river 
above  the  town.  Folks  from  all  over 
Warren  County  drove  in  on  Sundays 
just  to  see  the  monstrosity,  and  to  lay 
bets  on  how  far  down  river  it  would 
get  before  it  was  “busted  into  a million 
pieces,” 

But  the  big  surprise  came  as  the 
raft  neared  completion.  It  was  then 
that  Joe  Hall  announced  that  what 
lay  in  the  river  at  that  time  was  only 
half  of  his  raft.  On  being  interviewed 
by  a reporter  of  the  Warren  MAIL, 
he  stated  that  he  would  build  two 
more  rafts,  each  a half  the  size  of  the 
first,  which  would  follow  the  “great” 
raft  downstream  as  far  as  Pittsburgh 
where  all  three  would  be  joined  to- 
gether for  the  trip  on  down  the  Ohio 
River.  Hall  stated  the  raft  would  pro- 
ceed down  the  Ohio  as  far  as  neces- 
sary for  Captain  Martin  to  find  a 
profitable  market  for  the  lumber. 


By  mid-March  all  was  in  readiness. 
On  March  16,  a cold,  blustery  day,  the 
rafthands  arrived  at  the  rafts  and  after 
storing  their  bedding  and  belongings 
in  the  raft-shanty,  helped  in  the  load- 
ing of  provisions.  Martin  and  Hall 
checked  the  three  rafts  thoroughly 
and  after  much  time  spent  in  examin- 
ing “jointings”  and  “tie-ins”  both  were 
satisfied  that  the  ponderous  crafts 
were  worthy  to  the  challenge  of  the 
raft-wrecking  river. 

Dawn  had  barely  penetrated  the 
night’s  darkness  on  the  morning  of 
March  17,  when  Captain  Martin’s 
booming  voice  rolled  out  the,  order  to 
shove  off.  Then,  while  the  raftsmen 
strained  on  their  poles,  the  “great” 
half  swung  free  of  the  streambank  to 
be  caught  in  the  pull  of  the  current 
and  labor  mightily  toward  the  fast 
shoot  at  the  tail  of  the  Glade  eddy. 
As  it  did,  the  ropes  of  the  two  smaller 
rafts  were  cast  off  and  they  edged 
along  the  river  bank  in  the  wake  of 
the  larger  craft. 

Rivermen  have  always  claimed  that 
a raft  would  run  faster  than  the  cur- 
rent that  carried  it,  and  that  a big 
raft  would  run  faster  than  a smaller 
one.  Whether  Captain  Jimmy  Martin 
believed  this,  or  not,  it  must  have 
seemed  a proven  fact  as  his  island-of- 
boards  raced  down  that  first  boiling 
shoot  and  headed  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Conewago.  The  town  of  Warren 
lay  there,  and  as  he  approached  he 
could  see  the  townspeople  had  turned 
out  even  at  this  unholy  hour  to  see  his 
“great”  raft  pass  on  the  river.  They 
waved  and  yelled  encouragement,  but 
the  speed  of  his  raft  on  the  river  soon 
carried  him  by  and  beyond  their 
cheery  salutes. 

On  the  long  straight  stretch  of  the 
river  as  they  neared  the  site  of  the  old 
Indian  village,  Buckaloons,  Captain 
Martin  could  look  back  to  see  that  the 
two  smaller  rafts  were  still  following. 
And  on  various  occasions  he  was  able 
to  sight  them  before  his  own  raft,  to- 
wards noon,  approached  Jackson’s  Is- 
land. 
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It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Jackson 
Island  eddy  that  the  first  threat  of  dis- 
aster to  the  “great”  raft  occurred.  Mar- 
tin attempted  to  pass  a small  raft 
piloted  by  an  Indian  about  midway 
through  the  eddy,  and  when  the  In- 
dian didn’t  yield  the  current  enough 
to  slow  his  craft  the  two  rafts  ap- 
proached the  fast  water  shoot  to- 
gether. Martin  couldn’t  chance  a col- 
lision, so  he  swung  the  head  of  his 
raft  toward  the  bank  bringing  the  tail 
around.  The  Indian  was  caught  in  the 
tail-swing  and  run  aground,  but  Mar- 
tin had  a crewman  throw  him  a rope 
in  passing  and  the  weight  of  the 
“great”  raft  pulled  him  free.  Both  rafts 
escaped  the  threat  of  a bustup  by 
Martin’s  quick  maneuver. 

That  night  the  three  Hall  rafts  tied 
up  at  Elliot’s  Landing.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  made  a fast  run  over  the  re- 
maining forty  miles  to  Franklin,  near 
where  they  passed  a large  Colonel 


Crocker’s  raft  as  it  picked  its  way 
slowly  through  an  eddy.  Things  went 
well  throughout  the  early  afternoon, 
but  later  a heavy  windstorm  with  a 
blinding  rain  caught  them  at  Stover’s 
Bend.  This  kept  all  hands  busy  at 
saving  the  raft  and  it  was  well  after 
dark  before  they  could  risk  approach- 
ing the  bank  at  Stump  Creek  where  a 
large  mountain  broke  the  force  of  the 
wind.  Again  all  three  of  the  Hall  rafts 
tied  up  for  the  night  at  the  same  place. 

When  morning  came,  Captain  Mar- 
tin decided  against  casting  off.  The 
river  had  risen,  and  while  it  would 
have  been  comparatively  safe  for  or- 
dinary rafts,  Martin  decided  that  three 
such  large  rafts  might  encounter  trouble 
on  the  flood  that  was  now  running  in 
the  river.  As  he  didn’t  know  how  long 
he  would  be  tied  up  there  with  the 
rafts,  he  tossed  an  order  for  provisions 
to  a passing  raft  to  be  dropped  off  in 
Pittsburgh  with  the  request  that  the 


provisions  be  shipped  upriver  by  the 
first  river  packet  coming  his  way. 

Late  that  night  a heavy  snow  storm 
riding  a bitter  cold  wind  hit  the  rafts 
and  the  raftsmen  spent  a miserable 
night,  either  roasting  from  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  or  freezing  by  being  too  far 
away  from  it. 

For  the  next  ten  days  the  rafts  re- 
mained tied  up  at  the  Stump  Creek 
landing.  The  men  became  restless  and 
Martin  had  his  hands  full  with  keep- 
ing them  occupied  until  the  fifth  day 
when  a heavy  raft  came  out  of  the 
early  morning  fog  on  the  river  to 
smash  into  the  tail  of  the  “great”  raft. 
It  was  a heavy  raft  running  on  a heavy 
current,  so  the  damage  was  consider- 
able. It  took  all  hands  throughout  the 
next  two  days  to  get  the  other  raft 
free  and  tighten  the  couplings  that 
had  been  broken  or  strained  in  the 
collision.  With  this  work  to  be  done, 
and  the  occasional  passing  of  other 


rafts  and  river  packets,  Martin’s  crew 
survived  the  long  tie-up. 

On  the  morning  of  March  30,  the 
Hall  rafts  again  took  to  the  river.  Be- 
hind schedule  now,  they  ran  sixty-five 
miles  before  tying  up  at  Cams  for^a 
much  needed  rest.  At  three  o’clock  the 
next  morning  they  shoved  off  again 
and  by  that  evening  had  reached  the 
stone  house  at  Pittsburgh.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  joined  the  three 
rafts  together. 

The  first  day’s  run  on  the  Ohio  car- 
ried them  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow 
Creek,  where  they  tied  up  for  the 
night.  A fall  of  the  river  during  the 
night  left  them  hanging  on  a sub- 
merged snag  and  with  all  of  their 
efforts  and  hard  work  it  still  took  them 
until  April  5 to  work  the  raft  free  and 
be  ready  to  continue  on  their  way 
down  the  Ohio. 

By  this  time  a heavy  wind  was  blow- 
ing, but  having  lost  so  many  days. 


Captain  Martin  ordered  the  raft  shoved 
off.  It  had  taken  him  twenty  days  to 
make  a normal  five-day  run  to  this 
point  so  he  was  in  no  mood  to  tarry. 

Fighting  the  wind  at  every  turn  on 
the  river  for  the  next  twenty-five  miles. 
Captain  Martin  was  finally  blown 
aground  above  the  village  of  Wells- 
burg.  After  freeing  the  raft,  he  ordered 
his  crew  to  rest  until  the  wind  fell 
and  it  was  not  until  one  o’clock  the 
next  morning  that  he  again  directed 
the  raft  into  the  river’s  current.  Within 
two  hours  he  was  again  blown  ashore 
at  the  Grave  Creek  Bend,  so  he  or- 
dered the  raft  held  there  throughout 
the  day. 

At  seven  o’clock  that  night  the 
“great”  raft  again  moved  out  on  the 
river’s  current.  Luck  favored  Martin 
this  time  and  he  ran  throughout  the 
night  and  had  breakfast  served  to  the 
crew  on  the  deck  as  they  passed  The 
Rick.  That  night  the  wind  grounded 
them  again  about  three  miles  from 
Duval’s  Island,  but  within  three  hours 
the  crew  had  worked  the  raft  free  and 
continued  down  river.  For  the  next 
forty-three  hours  the  raft  ran  steadily 
on  the  swift  current  of  the  Ohio  and 
had  reached  the  Magnolia  Farm  which 
Martin  knew  lay  two  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  Pie  was 
pleased,  now  that  they  were  doing 
better. 

But  his  jinx  hadn’t  deserted  him.  At 
four  o’clock  the  next  morning  he  was 
routed  from  bed  by  a deckhand  who 
told  him  that  Eban  Dean,  the  pilot, 
was  in  difficulty  as  the  raft  came  down 
on  Hanging  Rock  Bend.  Martin  rushed 
to  the  deck,  bellowing  “All  hands  to 
the  oars,”  as  he  ran.  But  before  the 
oars  were  effective  the  raft  crashed. 

There  was  a terrific  splintering  as 
the  raft  tore  itself  along  the  jutting 
rock,  with  four  strings  continuing 
along  with  the  current,  but  with  two 
strings  left  hanging  on  the  rock. 


Repairing  the  raft  took  a day  and 
a half.  Then  with  a repaired,  but  bat- 
tered raft  they  continued  down  river 
throughout  the  night  and  passed  Cin- 
cinnati about  noon  the  next  day. 

This  time  they  ran  steadily  for  thirty 
hours,  and  only  tied  up  when  a heavy 
thunderstorm  hit  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kentucky  River.  They  stayed 
through  the  night  there  and  lost  most 
of  the  next  day  at  18-Mile  Island  due 
to  the  wind. 

By  now,  Martin  had  lost  so  much 
time  due  to  the  oversize  of  his  raft 
that  he  threw  caution  to  the  wind. 
Cutting  the  raft  into  two  halves,  he 
ran  one  steadily  until  he  reached 
Louisville,  then  he  returned  upriver 
and  brought  the  other  half  down. 

He  sold  the  lumber  in  the  raft  to  a 
Louisville  dealer  for  slightly  over  $25,- 
000.  When  measured  for  the  sale  the 
raft  was  found  to  contain  600,750 
board  feet  of  rough-cut  lumber  and 
500,000  choice  lath,  and  when  lying 
flat  on  the  river’s  surface  was  found 
to  cover  close  to  two  acres. 

Captain  Jimmy  Martin  had  encoun- 
tered practically  all  of  the  bad  luck 
a raftsman  could  anticipate  in  making 
the  run  of  the  “great”  raft,  but  his 
accomplishment  was  such  that  news- 
papers all  the  way  from  Warren,  Pa., 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  had  devoted  the 
front  pages  of  their  newspapers  to  its 
passing  and  his  difficulties  precluded 
the  building  of  another  as  big  or  big- 
ger than  the  “great”  raft. 

It  is  likely  that  the  crewmen  of 
the  “great”  raft  relived  every  one  of 
these  experiences  as  they  walked  their 
way  back  to  Warren  along  the  river 
path.  The  path  had  been  walked  by 
Allegheny  rivermen  since  the  first 
days  of  river  rafting,  about  1801,  and 
had  seen  men  travel  it  homeward 
from  as  far  away  as  New  Orleans,  or 
even  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
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How  Much  Damage  Does  a 
Hungry  Deer  Do  to  Farm  Crops . . . 


Farmers  and  Deer  Herd 
Management 

By  Charles  A.  Koester 


THE  past  several  years  have  wit- 
nessed much  discussion  on  our 
deer  management  problems.  Foresters, 
farmers,  sportsmen,  businessmen  and 
professional  game  managers  have  all 
stated  their  views  on  this  important 
subject.  The  management  of  our  deer 
herd  is  important  to  all  of  our  people, 
whether  we  hunt,  farm,  lumber,  sell 
equipment  and  services,  or  enjoy  view- 
ing our  natural  surroundings.  We  all 
own  the  deer  herd,  and  have  a per- 
sonal stake  in  its  management. 

CHARLES  A.  KOESTER  has 
been  county  agricultural  agent  in 
Potter  County  for  the  past  three 
years  and  is  well  qualified  to  write 
on  the  important  subject  of  farmers 
and  deer. 


For  the  past  three  years  I have  been 
in  personal  daily  contact  with  the 
farmers  of  Potter  County.  How  do 
these  people  who  depend  on  the  land 
for  their  very  existence  feel  regard- 
ing the  deer?  What  has  been  their 
attitude  regarding  the  present  sys- 
tem of  managing  our  Pennsylvania 
deer  herd?  The  attitudes  of  the  Potter 
County  farmers  are  important  because 
basically  they  are  representative  of 
all  Pennsylvania  farmers,  and  sec- 
ondly, these  people’s  farms  are  located 
in  some  of  the  most  popular  deer 
range  in  the  state. 

Farmers  favor  a sensible  deer  herd 
management  program,  and  contrary  to 
the  belief  of  many,  farmers  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  deer  herd  annihilated. 
I have  never  met  a Potter  County 
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farmer  who  advocated  the  elimination 
of  our  present  deer  herd.  To  the  per- 
son they  want  the  deer  to  remain  as 
part  of  picturesque  farms,  mountains, 
streams  and  woodlands  of  their  county. 

Has  the  Game  Commission’s  pro- 
grams of  deer  herd  management 
helped  the  farmer  overcome  his  prob- 
lems, and  secondly,  how  serious  is 
the  deer  problem  to  the  local  farm 
economy? 

Let’s  imagine  the  second  part,  the 
seriousness  of  an  over-browsed  deer 
range.  Previous  to  the  past  few  years 
farm  deer  damage  in  Potter  County 
was  extremely  serious.  I’ve  talked  to 
potato  farmers  and  have  witnessed 
actual  deer  damage  that  amounted  to 
$3,000  in  one  year  on  100  acres  of 
potatoes.  This  $3,000  represents  net 
loss  to  the  farmer  because  his  seed, 
fertilizer,  spray  material  and  ma- 
chinery cost  were  the  same  as  if  he 
had  harvested  a complete  crop  with 
no  deer  damage.  This  loss  could  not 
be  regained  on  the  price  of  the  pota- 
toes when  sold,  because  Potter  County 
potatoes  must  compete  in  the  open 
market  with  areas  that  are  virtually 
free  of  deer  damage. 

In  addition  to  potato  damage,  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  snap  beans  were 
ruined  beyond  the  point  where  har- 
vest was  feasible.  With  snap  beans 
selling  at  $120  per  ton  and  two  tons 
per  acre  a reasonable  harvest,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  tremendous  loss  these 
farmers  were  sustaining.  In  addition 
to  potatoes  and  snap  beans,  fields  of 
oats,  buckwheat  and  hay  were  dam- 
aged. 

One  prominent  dairyman  who  has 
farmed  in  Potter  County  for  many 
years  makes  the  claim  that  the  biggest 
damage  caused  by  deer  goes  unseen. 
His  contention  is,  and  I can  neither 
prove  nor  disprove  it,  that  cattle  will 
not  readily  eat  hay  that  is  contami- 
nated with  deer  urine  or  manure.  This 
can  be  a real  problem  in  the  present 
day  system  of  baling  hay.  In  the  old 
days  when  hay  was  handled  loose  this 
would  not  be  much  of  a problem,  but 
with  hay  being  packaged  in  50-lb. 


bales,  this  can  become  costly. 

Fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  also  re- 
ceive their  share  of  damage.  I know 
farmers  who  have  had  a complete 
acre  of  strawberries  destroyed  im- 
mediately before  harvest.  Anyone  who 
has  cultivated  even  a small  patch  of 
strawberries  in  his  back  yard  can  well 
appreciate  the  money,  time  and  effort 
that  go  into  growing  an  acre  of  straw- 
berries. 

The  reduction  of  the  deer  herd, 
while  not  eliminating  all  deer  dam- 
age, has  done  much  to  reduce  this 
costly  waste.  The  farmer  does  not 
want  the  deer  herd  eliminated  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us  because  deer 
and  deer  hunting  represent  his  favor- 
ite form  of  recreation.  The  buck  sea- 
son each  year  sets  off  an  air  of  excite- 
ment on  the  farms  not  witnessed  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  Old  friends 
come  to  visit  and  new  acquaintances 
are  made.  Barn  lights  go  on  an  hour 
or  two  earlier  each  morning,  and  all 
work  is  completed  by  daybreak.  The 
very  nature  of  a farmer’s  livelihood 
would  eliminate  him  from  the  meat- 
hunter  classification.  With  modern 
freezing  methods,  no  farmer  is  ever 
short  of  a good  meat  supply  of  beef, 
pork  and  chickens. 

This  makes  the  farmer  a real  sports- 
man hunter,  and  like  any  good  hunter, 
he  likes  to  bag  his  animal  after  a good 
hunt.  With  his  knowledge  of  the  land 
he  farms  and  the  adjoining  land  his 
chances  for  a successful  hunt  are  good. 
That’s  why  most  farmers  hunt  after 
the  first  three  days  of  the  season.  Few 
hunters  are  in  the  woods,  and  it’s  man 
matching  wits  with  nature’s  wild  ani- 
mals. This  fascination  for  the  hunt 
and  not  the  kill  has  turned  many  of 
the  local  farmers  into  confirmed  tur- 
key hunters.  The  pride  in  bagging  a I 
turkey  has  grown  much  greater  than 
that  of  bagging  a deer.  The  farmer 
realizes  that  the  killing  of  a deer  can 
be  a relatively  easy  thing,  but  the 
bagging  of  the  elusive  wild  black 
ghost,  the  wild  turkey,  is  a feat  not 
accomplished  by  many  hunters. 

Farmers  are  in  favor  of  a good  deer 
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FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS  are  special  attractions  for  hungry  deer.  Although  damage  to 
these  crops  in  Potter  County  is  not  high,  strawberry  patches  have  been  hard  hit  at  times. 


management  program  Experience  with 
the  feeding  and  management  of  farm 
stock  has  proved  to  them  the  necessity 
of  sound  management.  They,  better 
than  any  other  group,  understand  the 
necessity  of  food,  cover  and  reason- 
able culling  to  improve  any  class  or 
species  of  livestock.  The  farmer  likes 
this  new  approach.  It  saves  him  money, 
it  makes  his  hunt  more  interesting, 
and  helps  make  him  feel  that  he  is 


not  just  the  person  to  feed  the  deer 
for  fifty  weeks  a year  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a recreational  area  on  his  farm  for 
others  for  the  two  weeks  of  deer 
season. 

The  cooperation  and  consideration 
of  the  farmer  is  important.  Without 
his  full  cooperation  and  assistance  the 
deer  herd  will  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated regardless  of  the  management 
methods  that  we  devise. 


THINGS  TO  DO  IN  SCIENCE  AND  CONSERVATION 

By  Byron  Ashbaugh  and  Muriel  Beuschlein 

163  pages.  Illustrated  with  many  thumbnail  sketches.  Published  by  The 
Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  19-27  North  Jackson  Street,  Danville, 
111.;  1960.  Price  $2.50. 

Sponsored  by  the  Conservation  Education  Association,  THINGS  TO  DO  IN 
SCIENCE  AND  CONSERVATION  is  described  as  “an  effort  to  overcome  some 
of  the  obstacles”  encountered  by  teachers  in  presenting  this  important  topic. 

Each  chapter  of  this  worthwhile  book  presents  “a  basic  resource”  which  in 
turn  is  considered  via  several  different  approaches.  Each  approach  includes  a 
statement  of  fact  or  a concept;  a practical  method  for  demonstration;  projects 
which  can  be  assigned  to  individuals  or  groups;  and  several  questions  designed 
to  broaden  the  student’s  awareness  of  the  concept  and  its  relation  to  the  over- 
all conservation  problem. 
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Galvanized  Metal  Box  Makes 

Ideal  Home  for  Nesting  Wood  Ducks . . . 


Wood  Duck  Nesting  Boxes— 
Care,  Construction  and  Placement 

By  Robert  E.  Latimer 

Waterfowl  Management  Agent 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


Several  types  of  wooden  nesting 
boxes  for  wood  ducks  have  been  used 
by  the  Commission  over  a period  of 
years  with  varied  success.  Due  to 
weathering  effects  and  heavy  preda- 
tion, mainly  by  raccoon,  a longer  last- 
ing and  more  predator  proof  box  was 
needed.  It  is  believed  that  this  has 
been  found  in  the  round  galvanized 
metal  box  with  conical  shaped  top 
and  oval  shaped  3"  x 4"  entrance  hole. 
After  using  a limited  number  ( 18 ) of 
these  on  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  dur- 
ing 1955  and  1956,  the  superiority  of 
this  box  became  apparent.  During 
both  years  100  per  cent  occupancy  was 
realized,  with  no  losses  by  predation. 
It  is  believed  that  this  success  was  due 


in  part  to  the  type  of  box  employed 
and  to  the  care  in  erection  and  sub- 
sequent maintenance. 

PLACEMENT 

Experience  has  proven  that  better 
occupancy  can  be  expected  from  the 
nesting  boxes  erected  on  steel  posts 
over  the  open  water  than  those  erected 
in  trees  and  on  land.  This  also  elimi- 
nates the  squirrel,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant nest  predator  in  some  sections. 
Hence  it  is  advised  that  all  boxes 
erected  should  be  placed  over  water, 
using  steel  posts,  on  relatively  stable 
bodies  of  water  such  as  ponds,  lakes, 
beaver  dams  and  marshes.  Streams 
should  be  avoided,  due  to  damage  by 
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floods  and  so  forth.  Care  should  be 
used  to  select  water  areas  where  wave 
and  ice  action  should  result  in  little 
damage.  Areas  should  be  chosen  that 
do  not  have  a canopy  of  limbs  over- 
hanging the  boxes  from  trees  on  the 
shore.  It  has  not  been  determined 
that  it  makes  any  difference  to  the 
duck’s  liking  as  to  which  direction  of 
the  compass  the  opening  of  the  box 
faces;  however,  it  should  face  the  open 
water  and  not  toward  the  shore  of  the 
pond  or  marsh.  The  social  nature  of 
wood  ducks  results  in  their  nesting 
close  together  wherever  possible.  The 
boxes  may  therefore  be  erected  as 
close  as  30  feet  to  each  other  and  as 
many  as  8 or  10  in  one  area,  providing 
a density  of  more  than  1 box  for  every 
2 acres  of  marsh  is  not  exceeded.  In 
order  to  maintain  and  care  for  these 

FUTURE  HOMES  for  many  wood  duck  fam- 
ilies are  shipped  from  an  assembly  plant  to 
Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors.  Thousands 
of  these  metal  nesting  boxes  have  been 
used  successfully  in  every  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


FEMALE  WOOD  DUCK  takes  a long  look 
before  leaving  home  but  can  land  inside 
from  full  flight.  The  elliptical  entrance  hole 
is  shaped  in  same  general  outline  as  her 
body  and  she  does  not  perch  or  pause  in 
flight  before  entering. 

boxes  properly,  it  is  recommended 
that  sites  be  chosen  that  will  enable 
those  in  charge  of  them  to  have  easy 
access  to  these  boxes  in  the  spring. 
This  of  course  will  eliminate  the  old 
practice  of  placing  them  out  in  the 
middle  of  a beaver  dam  where  the 
trees,  etc.,  present  made  it  impossible 
to  check  them  except  during  the  win- 
ter on  the  ice. 

ERECTION 

It  is  recommended  that  U-shaped 
No.  4 steel  posts,  12  feet  long  be  used, 
with  a 2-foot  section  of  damaged  steel 
post,  iron  pipe  or  other  metal  of  suffi- 
cient strength  be  spotwelded  to  this 
steel  post  at  right  angles  to  form  a 
cross.  This  crosspiece  is  to  be  fas- 
tened to  the  12-foot  steel  post  about 
30  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  post. 
Then  the  post  can  be  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  or  marsh  until  the 
crosspiece  reaches  the  bottom  where 
the  bottom  is  soft  enough  to  permit. 
This  practice  will  prevent  the  post 
from  sinking  any  deeper  at  a later 
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WOOD  DUCK  BROOD  like  this  typifies  success  for  artificial  nesting  boxes.  By  mid-May, 
the  ducklings  have  left  the  box  and  the  hen  is  teaching  them  the  ways  of  wild  waterfowl 


date.  If  areas  with  about  2 feet  of 
water  are  chosen,  this  will  result  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  being  from  5 
feet  to  7 feet  above  the  water.  The 
boxes  are  to  be  fastened  to  the  post 
with  two  %-inch  x 3-inch  bolts,  as 
shown  on  the  attached  diagram. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  CARE 

About  4 inches  of  dry  shavings 
should  be  placed  in  the  nesting  boxes 
prior  to  the  nesting  season  and  re- 
placed as  needed.  It  has  been  found 
that  to  get  maximum  utilization  from 
these  boxes  approximately  three  checks 
should  be  made  about  a week  or  ten 
days  apart  during  the  nesting  season 
each  year.  For  instance,  if  25  boxes 
are  erected,  the  first  check  may  show 
20  of  the  25  boxes  being  used  by  wood 
ducks  and  the  other  5 boxes  being 
used  by  starlings  or  swallows.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  nesting  material  and 


so  forth  of  the  starlings,  swallows,  etc., 
should  be  removed.  The  next  check,  a 
week  or  ten  days  later,  is  quite  likely 
to  show  2 or  3 of  these  5 boxes  being 
used  by  wood  ducks  and  possibly 
nesting  material  of  swallows  or  star- 
lings may  again  be  found  in  the  other 
2.  If  this  is  removed,  the  third  check, 
a week  or  ten  days  later,  will  likely 
show  that  the  remaining  2 boxes  are 
now  also  being  used  by  wood  ducks. 
All  this,  of  course,  depends  upon  there 
being  enough  wood  ducks  present  in 
the  area  to  give  100  per  cent  occu- 
pancy, however,  it  has  been  found 
that  to  get  100  per  cent  occupancy, 
checking  must  be  done  and  the  un- 
welcome tenants  removed. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  first  check 
on  these  boxes  should  be  made  be- 
tween April  15  and  25  each  year.  Dry 
nesting  material  should,  of  course,  be 
in  place  by  March  1. 
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HWLK//V ' 
SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH  \ ^ 


APRIL  FLOWERS 


1.  The  dog’s  tooth  violet  is  not  a 
violet.  What  is  it? 

2.  Why  is  the  bloodroot  so  named? 

3.  What  is  our  earliest  spring  wild- 
flower? 

4.  The  early  saxifrage  is  fond  of 
swampy  ground.  True  or  false? 

5.  What  is  another  common  name 
for  the  hepatica? 

6.  From  what  is  the  cinquefoil’s 
name  derived? 

7.  The  trailing  arbutus  has  fragrant 
flowers.  True  or  false? 

8.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  hepat- 
ica’s  leaves? 

LAST  spring  a trout  fishing  com- 
panion and  I arrived  at  our  favor- 
ite stream,  only  to  find  something  ir- 
reparably wrong  with  the  innards  of 
his  automatic  reel.  To  most  fellows 
this  would  have  been  a tragedy  of  the 
first  magnitude,  as  neither  of  us  had 
a spare  reel,  but  Jerry  was  anything 
but  downhearted.  In  fact,  he  seemed 
almost  glad  it  happened.  He  quietly 
disassembled  his  rod,  stashed  it  in  the 
car,  and  strolled  off  through  the  woods 
on  a wildflower  hunt. 

At  the  end  of  thy  day  I had  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  Jerry  had  enjoyed 
himself  even  more  than  I had.  That’s 
the  beauty  of  being  interested  in 
everything  in  the  outdoors.  Too  many 
of  us  concentrate  so  uncompromis- 
ingly on  our  hunting  and  fishing  that 
we’re  not  aware  that  anything  else 


exists.  One  of  the  most  avid  anglers  I 
know  would  let  nothing,  I mean  noth- 
ing, distract  him  from  his  precious 
fishing  for  a fleeting  second.  Then  one 
day  at  a book  counter  he  picked  up  a 
well-illustrated  bird  book.  As  we 
browsed  through  it  together  I pointed 
out  several  warblers  and  other  color- 
ful birds  that  I had  spotted  while  we 
were  fishing  together  a few  days  be- 
fore. 

“You  mean  to  tell  me  there  are 
things  like  that  around  here?”  he  asked. 

“Absolutely,”  I assured  him.  “The 
trees  were  full  of  ’em  right  over  your 
head.” 

“Judas  priest,”  he  replied,  and  im- 
mediately bought  the  book.  Now  that 
selfsame  guy  spends  more  of  his  spare 
time  bird  watching  than  he  does  trout 
fishing. 

Many  of  my  hunting  and  angling 
buddies  have  similar  sidelines— flowers, 
birds,  fossils,  mushrooms,  insects,  rocks 
—and  none  of  these  guys  knows  the 
meaning  of  a boring  day  afield. 

At  this  time  of  year  it’s  only  natural 
that  wildflowers  should  be  the  likeliest 
candidates  for  an  outdoorsman’s  at- 
tention, and  it’s  also  the  easiest  time 
to  begin  a botanizing  career.  The  earli- 
est flowers  appear  gradually,  permit- 
ting the  budding  botanist  to  make 
their  acquaintance  and  learn  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  game  before  being 
swamped  with  the  profusion  that  fol- 
lows. 
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The  flowers  covered  in  this  article 
are  common  species  that  can  be  found 
in  easily  accessible  places— along  the 
stream  bottoms  and  in  the  small  wood- 
lots  of  our  agricultural  areas  as  well 
as  in  the  mountains.  Start  by  trying  to 
find  and  identify  them.  If  you  find  you 
enjoy  dabbling  in  botany  purchase  a 
good  field  guide  and  go  to  it  in 
earnest. 

Bloodroot — The  first  hint  of  the 
presence  of  this  lovely  plant  is  the 
rolled-up  leaf  poking  through  the 
fallen  leaves  like  a gray-green  cigar. 
Later,  as  the  leaf  unfolds  the  bud  ex- 
pands into  an  immaculate  white 
flower.  Few  blooms  are  more  fragile. 
Handling  the  fully  opened  flowers 
usually  dislodges  a few  petals,  and  I 
well  recall  the  exasperation  wrought 
by  our  attempts  at  pressing  specimens 
of  this  plant  for  our  high  school  bi- 
ology herbariums. 

The  bloodroot  grows  in  a variety  of 
places.  It  is  often  abundant  in  the 
deep  soil  along  woodland  streams,  as 
well  as  in  the  rich  humus  of  shaded 
mountain  slopes.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, its  name  is  derived  from  the 
orange-red  juice  that  exudes  from  the 
stem  and  rootstock  when  cut  or  broken. 

Rue  Anemone — This  common  plant 


is  readily  recognized  by  the  character- 
istic small,  rounded,  three-lobed  leaves 
arranged  in  a whorl  around  the  wiry 
stem.  The  white  flowers,  either  single 
or  clustered,  emanate  from  this  whorl. 
It  is  primarily  a woodland  species, 
and  attains  a height  of  six  to  ten 
inches. 

Wild  Pink — On  steep,  shaly  wood- 
land banks  and  rocky  outcroppings 
the  dense  clumps  of  the  wild  pink  are 
found.  Often  semi-reclining,  the  plants 
seldom  reach  a height  of  more  than 
seven  or  eight  inches  above  the  ground. 
Some  folks  call  this  plant  the  pink 
catchfly,  in  allusion  to  the  sticky  tube 
from  which  the  five  light  pink  petals 
radiate. 

Skunk  cabbage — You  must  look  for 
this,  our  earliest  wildflower,  in  low, 
swampy  places.  In  the  vicinity  of  Har- 
risburg it  appears  in  late  March  or 
early  April  and  correspondingly  later 
farther  north.  The  tiny  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged on  an  egg-shaped  column, 
loosely  wrapped  in  the  pointed,  shell- 
like spathe.  The  latter  is  pale  green, 
mottled  and  streaked  with  brown  or 
maroon,  sometimes  to  the  extent  that 
the  prevailing  color  is  maroon.  Soon 
after  the  flowers  appear  the  tightly 
rolled  leaves  poke  through  the  mucky 
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ground  and  quickly  develop  into  large 
plants  up  to  three  feet  high.  The  un- 
attractive name  is  derived  from  the 
plant’s  unattractive  odor. 

Hepatica— No  show-off,  the  hepat- 
ica  is  easily  overlooked  in  the  April 
woods.  Fallen  tree  leaves  usually  hide 
her  own  dingy  three-lobed  leaves,  and 
the  inconspicuous  white  to  lavender- 
blue  blooms  are  raised  but  a few 
inches  above  the  forest  floor  on  their 
hairy  stems.  Soon  after  blooming  the 
new  leaves  appear,  consequently  the 
plants  are  commonly  more  conspic- 
uous in  late  summer,  after  the  new 
foliage  has  spread  over  the  ground. 
Another  name  for  this  plant  is  liver- 
wort, a tremendously  ugly  cognomen 
for  so  pretty  a flower. 

Early  Saxifrage  — In  those  same 
rocky  places  where  the  wild  pink 
grows,  the  early  saxifrage  is  often 
quite  common.  Its  stout,  somewhat 
hairy  leaves  are  arranged  in  a basal 
rosette,  from  which  grow  the  fuzzy 
stem  or  stems.  The  latter  branch  at 
the  top,  each  division  terminating  in 
a cluster  of  small  white  flowers. 

Dog’s  Tooth  Violet — A victim  of 
misnaming,  this  plant  is  actually  a lily, 
not  a violet,  and  several  modern-day 
botanists  are  striving  to  gain  popular 
acceptance  of  the  name  trout  lily  for 


this  pretty  spring  flower.  It  appears  in 
extensive,  pure  stands  in  low  wooded 
spots  along  streams.  The  twin  leaves 
are  mottled  with  brown  or  dark  olive. 
The  solitary  flower  is  bell-shaped,  the 
yellow  petals  curling  back  as  the 
bloom  matures.  As  a rule  the  outside 
of  the  petals  is  tinged  with  reddish 
brown  or  greenish  brown. 

Trailing  Arbutus — Among  our  best 
known  wildflowers,  the  arbutus  spreads 
its  prostrate  stems  over  rocky  moun- 
tainside outcroppings  as  well  as  in 
certain  dry,  sandy  situations.  The  ob- 
long leaves  are  evergreen,  the  stems 
tough  and  cloaked  in  rusty  hairs.  Few 
flowers  are  more  delightfully  fragrant 
than  the  white  or  pink  fuzzy-throated 
arbutus.  Unfortunately,  in  places  it 
has  been  picked  to  the  point  of  near- 
extinction  by  shortsighted  flower 
lovers. 

Common  Cinquefoil  — Several 
species  of  cinquefoil  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania  but  this  is  the  most  abun- 
dant. Generally  growing  in  fields  and 
along  roadsides,  the  low,  somewhat 
reclining  plant  spreads  by  means  of 
long  runners.  The  five-petaled  flowers, 
usually  less  than  one-half  inch  across, 
are  a pure,  intense  yellow.  Although 
often  mistaken  for  the  buttercup,  its 
petals  totally  lack  the  “lacquered”  ap- 
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pearance  of  that  plant.  As  the  name 
cinquefoil  implies,  its  leaves  are  made 
up  of  five  leaflets. 

Bluets  — Few  spring  flowers  can 
rival  the  bluet  in  profusion  of  blooms. 
Entire  meadows  are  sometimes  car- 
peted with  the  tiny  plants,  the  general 
effect  suggesting  lingering  patches  of 
snow.  The  individual  plant  is  a spindly 
little  thing  consisting  of  several  frail 
stems  springing  from  a cluster  of  small 
leaves.  The  four-petaled  blossoms  are 
very  pale  blue  with  a yellow-tinged 
throat,  usually  less  than  one-half  inch 
across.  Four  inches  is  about  average 
height  for  the  plant. 

Spring  Beauty — I’ve  seldom  failed 
to  find  the  spring  beauty  numerous 
wherever  I’ve  found  dog’s  tooth  vio- 
lets; they  seem  to  thrive  in  the  same 
habitat.  The  two  long,  narrow  leaves 


are  paired  on  the  weak,  often  droop- 
ing stem.  The  flowers  are  white  or 
pale  pink  veined  with  deeper  pink, 
and  open  to  one-half  inch  in  size.  A 
similar  flower,  the  Carolina  spring 
beauty,  has  a smaller  flower  and 
broader  leaves. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  It  is  a lily. 

2.  Because  of  the  orange-red  juice 
found  in  its  stem  and  rootstock. 

3.  The  skunk  cabbage. 

4.  False.  It  prefers  well  drained, 
often  stony  situations. 

5.  The  liverwort. 

6.  From  the  five-parted  leaf. 

7.  True. 

8.  They  are  very  broad,  divided 
into  three  oval  or  bluntly  heart- 
shaped  lobes. 


New  Land  Purchases  Bring 
Game  Land  Acreage 
To  948,000 

The  total  acreage  of  State  Game 
Lands  in  Pennsylvania  was  increased 
to  approximately  948,000  acres  fol- 
lowing three  purchases  by  the  Game 
Commission  in  January  of  this  year. 


Two  of  the  tracts  added  to  the  size 
of  State  Game  Land  No.  168  in  North- 
ampton County.  One  purchase  was  for 
78.45  acres,  the  other  for  1,146.  These 
brought  the  size  of  this  public  prop- 
erty to  3,251  acres. 

The  third  tract,  of  275  acres,  pur- 
chased in  Northumberland  County, 
increased  State  Game  Land  No.  233 
to  328  acres. 
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All  There  Is  to  Know  About  Nature 
And  Outdoor  Life  Can  Be  Found  in. .. 


A Wildlife 

Conservation  Library 

By  Will  Johns,  Editor 


THERE  are  thousands  of  books  in 
print  that  could  and  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  complete  library  of 
information  about  natural  history, 
wildlife  conservation,  and  the  world 
outdoors.  But  few  persons  can  afford 
to  own  a large  home  library  and  most 
persons  buy  only  those  reference  vol- 
umes which  they  need  to  pursue  their 
jobs  or  hobbies. 

The  only  answer  to  mankind’s  age- 
old  search  for  knowledge  is  to  store 
what  is  already  known  in  a central 
place  where  it  is  available  to  all.  In 
America,  a good  public  library  service 
should  be  the  birthright  of  every 
citizen. 

Libraries  are  the  open  doors  to 
knowledge  and  a better  life.  Your  pub- 
lic library  should  be  easily  accessible, 


clearly  identified,  comfortable,  expand- 
able and  efficient.  The  American  Li- 
brary Association  recommends  that  a 
library  serving  up  to  100,000  people 
should  have  100,000  volumes  of  cur- 
rently-useful  printed  materials.  Four 
to  five  thousand  titles  should  be  added 
annually  and  300-400  magazines  or 
periodicals  should  be  available  on  the 
reading  racks.  But  the  cost  of  such  a 
system  is  surprisingly  low.  A county 
library  serving  50,000  people  can  be 
operated  at  a cost  of  only  $3.40  per 
person  per  year.  A city  library  serving 
100,000  people  can  be  built  and  oper- 
ated at  a per  capita  cost  of  only  $2.95 
per  year.  No  better  investment  could 
be  made  in  the  future  of  America. 

The  following  list  of  books  dealing 
with  subjects  of  natural  history,  wild- 
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life  conservation  and  game  manage- 
ment is  intended  only  as  a guide  to 
what  should  be  found  in  any  good 
public  or  school  library.  The  list  repre- 
sents some  of  the  many  excellent  vol- 
umes used  as  standard  reference  ma- 
terial by  many  professional  wildlife 
workers  and  serious  sportsmen.  These 
are  the  books  that  we  turn  to  most 
often  in  search  of  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions commonly  asked  about  wildlife, 
natural  history  and  conservation. 

GENERAL  REFERENCE 

Fieldbook  of  Natural  History 
By  E.  Laurence  Palmer.  Published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Gives  facts,  descriptions, 
black-and-white  illustrations  on  stars, 
rocks,  minerals,  plants,  animals,  birds, 
fishes,  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

Hunter’s  Encyclopedia 
Edited  by  Raymond  R.  Camp.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Stackpole  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Detailed  articles  and 
illustrations  on  game  identification, 
life  history,  hunting  methods,  guns 
and  ammunition,  camping,  archery, 
sporting  dogs,  etc. 

Complete  Field  Guide  to  American 
Wildlife:  East,  Central  and  North 
By  Henry  Hill  Collins.  Published 
by  Harper  & Brothers,  51  East  33rd 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Contains 
descriptions  of  1,422  species  of  wild 
animal  fife,  complete  information  on 
habits,  habitat,  voice,  food  and  repro- 
duction. Covers  every  species  of  bird, 
mammal,  reptile,  amphibian  and  game 
fish  occurring  regularly  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  north  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Oklahoma.  Illustrated  with  color  plates 
depicting  740  species,  black  and  white 
sketches  of  more  than  800  additional, 
plus  788  range  maps. 

Wildlife  Conservation 

By  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  Published  by 
The  McMillan  Company,  60  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Contains 
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history,  description  and  need  for  mod- 
ern wildlife  management  and  harvest; 
describes  relationship  between  wild- 
life, soils,  forests  and  waters. 

Wildlife  Management 

By  Reuben  Edwin  Trippensee.  Pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.  Volume  I— Upland  Game  and 
General  Principles.  Volume  II— Fur- 
bearers,  Waterfowl  and  Fish.  Contains 
methods,  techniques  and  suggestions 
for  efficient,  productive  management 
of  wild  game  and  furbearers.  Gives 
practical  information  on  food  and 
cover  development,  emergency  winter 
feeding,  census-taking,  food  require- 
ments, refuges,  etc. 

Game  Management 

By  Aldo  Leopold.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  The  first  book  on  scientific 
game  management,  now  a classic  in 
its  field.  Describes  history  of  game 
management,  properties  of  game  pop- 

BOOKS  ON  CONSERVATION  and  science 
are  generally  found  on  reference  shelves 
numbered  between  300  and  600.  Check  with 
the  librarian  or  catalog  file  to  get  more 
specific  information. 


ulations,  game  range,  measurement  of 
game  populations,  refuges,  control  of 
hunting,  predator  control,  control  of 
food,  water  and  cover,  control  of  dis- 
ease, game  economics  and  esthetics, 
game  policy  and  administration. 

Our  Wildlife  Legacy 

By  Durward  Allen.  Published  by 
Funk  & Wagnalls  Company,  153  E. 
24th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  An  ex- 
citing account  of  what  is  happening  to 
one  of  America’s  great  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  Web  of  Life 
By  John  H.  Storer.  Published  by 
the  Devin- Adair  Company,  23  E.  26th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Study  of  rela- 
tionships between  living  things  of  the 
earth  and  their  dependence  on  one 
another. 

ANIMALS 

The  Mammals  of  Eastern  United 
States 

By  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr.  Published  by 
Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Covers  range,  habits,  food,  re- 


production and  economic  status.  Well 
illustrated  with  drawings  and  distri- 
bution maps  of  253  species  and  sub- 
species. Good  reference  for  advanced 
study. 

A Field  Guide  to  the  Mammals 
By  W.  H.  Burt  and  R.  P.  Grossen- 
heider.  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  identification  char- 
acteristics and  range  maps  of  373 
species.  Illustrated,  many  color  plates. 
Handy  size  for  field  use;  good  refer- 
ence for  beginners. 

American  Mammals 

By  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr.  Published  by 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York.  Covers  ancestry,  classification, 
adaptations,  food,  reproduction,  homes, 
hibernation,  migration,  behavior,  etc. 
Discusses  life  history  and  economic 
relations.  Non-technical. 

The  Wild  Mammals  of  Missouri 
By  Charles  W.  and  Elizabeth  R. 
Schwartz.  Published  by  University  of 
Missouri  Press,  Columbia,  Mo.  Clearly 
presents  significant  facts  about  62 
species  of  wild  mammals,  most  of  them 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  are  valuable  additions  to  education.  Here  Dan 
Healey,  Director  of  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library,  helps  Joey  Perecman  locate  a refer- 
ence book  needed  for  a science  project.  Pennsylvanians  spend  only  91  cents  per  capita 
for  libraries,  however,  and  there  are  fewer  professional  librarians  in  the  state  than  there 
are  libraries. 


common  to  the  eastern  states,  includ- 
ing description,  distribution  and 
abundance,  habitat  and  home,  foods, 
reproduction,  management,  and  con- 
trol. Includes  56  full-page  plates  show- 
ing characteristics. 

The  Mammals  of  North  America 
By  E.  Raymond  Hall  and  Keith  R. 
Kelson.  Published  by  The  Ronald 
Press,  15  East  26th  Street,  New  York 
10,  N.  Y.  Covers  more  than  3,800  kinds 
of  mammals.  For  each  species  taxo- 
nomic information,  measurements, 
areas  of  distribution  and,  notes  on 
habitats  are  given.  Illustrated  with  500 
range  maps,  538  drawings  of  skulls 
and  186  drawings  of  typical  mammals. 

The  Deer  of  North  America 
Edited  by  Walter  P.  Taylor.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  and  The  Stackpole  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Covers  the  whitetail, 
mule  and  blacktail  deer— habits,  man- 
agement, life  history  and  economic 
importance.  Semi-technical  but  an  ex- 
cellent source  of  factual  information. 

Lives  of  Game  Animals 
By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  Pub- 
lished by  Pierce  Book  Company, 
Winthrop,  Iowa.  A re-issue  of  a monu- 
mental work  in  eight  volumes  cover- 
ing the  life  histories,  field  observa- 
tions, descriptions,  etc.,  of  cats,  wolves, 
foxes,  bears,  raccoons,  skunks,  weasels, 
hoofed  animals,  and  rodents.  Many 
sketches  and  photos. 


BIRDS 

A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds 
By  Roger  Tory  Peterson.  Published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton. The  “standard”  guide  for  identi- 
fication, using  a novel  system  of  field 
characteristics  and  colors.  Many  color 
plates. 

Audubon  Bird  Guide 
By  Richard  H.  Pough.  Published  by 
Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Cov- 


REFERENCE VOLUMES  are  always  a 
source  of  good  information  on  conservation 
and  wildlife.  Usually  too  expensive  for  the 
average  home  library,  they  are  a storehouse 
of  human  knowledge  about  many  subjects. 

ers  field  identification,  range,  repro- 
duction, behavior  habits  and  conser- 
vation. Ninety-six  color  plates. 

Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of 
Eastern  and  Central  North 
America 

By  E.  H.  Forbush  and  J.  B.  May. 
Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston.  Abridged  and  revised  edition 
in  one  volume  of  an  out-of-print  set. 
Ninety-seven  color  plates  by  Fuertes, 
Brooks  and  Peterson.  Detailed  de- 
scriptions, reproduction,  foods,  habits, 
economic  status. 

Birds  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
By  W.  E.  Clyde  Todd.  Published 
by  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press.  De- 
tailed reference  for  advanced  students. 
Twenty-two  color  plates  by  George 
M.  Sutton  plus  many  pen  and  ink 
drawings. 
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Pennsylvania  Birdlife 
By  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.  Published 
by  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Harrisburg.  Good  supplemental  refer- 
ence with  many  species  shown  in 
color,  especially  flying  birds  of  prey. 

The  Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans 
of  North  America 

By  F.  H.  Kortright  and  T.  M.Shortt. 
Published  by  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  and  The  Stackpole 
Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  most 
comprehensive  reference  on  wild 
waterfowl.  Thirty-six  full-color  plates 
and  200  drawings. 

Hawks,  Owls  and  Wildlife 
By  Frank  and  John  Craighead.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  and  The  Stackpole  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Technical  discussion 
based  on  extensive  research  into  food 
habits,  life  history,  and  ecology  of 
hawks  and  owls. 

Pheasants  in  North  America 
Edited  by  Durward  L.  Allen.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  and  The  Stackpole  Com- 
pany, Harrisburg,  Pa.  Authored  by 
leading  experts  from  all  parts  of  the 
ringneck  range,  this  work  answers 
practically  any  question  that  might  be 


asked  about  life  history,  environmental 
requirements  and  limiting  factors. 

American  Birds  in  Color 

By  Hal  H.  Harrison.  Published  by 
Wm.  H.  Wise  & Co.,  50  W.  47th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Contains  387 
photos,  192  color  plates.  Brief  descrip- 
tions of  each  species,  range,  food,  call 
and  life  history. 

Field  Book  of  Eastern  Birds 

By  Leon  A.  Hausman.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  A complete 
field  book  containing  keys  to  families 
and  species,  a special  key  for  identi- 
fying birds  seen  around  homes  and 
gardens,  over  400  drawings  and  nearly 
100  color  plates. 

Bent’s  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds 

Edited  by  Henry  Hill  Collins,  Jr. 
Published  by  Harper  & Brothers,  49 
E.  33rd  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y.Two 
volumes  based  on  the  famous  20-vol- 
ume  series  of  Arthur  Cleveland  Bent’s 
great  work  originally  issued  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Omits  tech- 
nical data  on  plumage,  distribution, 
field  marks,  but  brings  together  the 
best  of  Bent’s  writings  on  life  history 
and  habits  of  each  species. 


DAWN  IN  A DUCK  BLIND 

The  Cornell  University  of  Ornithology,  which  has  been  responsible  for 
the  production  of  a series  of  natural  sounds  recordings  devoted  largely  to 
bird  songs,  has  now  come  up  with  a recording  of  waterfowl  calls.  Entitled 
“Dawn  in  a Duck  Blind:  A Guide  to  the  Calls  of  Waterfowl,”  the  new  record, 
like  its  predecessors,  was  published  by  Cornell  University  Records,  a division 
of  Cornell  University  Press. 

One  side  of  the  10-inch,  33fi  r.p.m.  disc  is  devoted  to  the  calls  of  26  species 
of  ducks,  geese,  and  birds  likely  to  be  heard  by  the  hunter  in  the  duck  blind 
at  dawn.  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ornithology  and  Conser- 
vation at  Cornell  and  Honorary  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology, 
identifies  the  calls  as  they  are  heard. 

One  section  of  the  second  side  is  designed  for  listening  to  the  sounds  of  a 
duck  marsh  without  interruption.  The  calls  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
are  listed  on  the  record  jacket,  and  the  section  can  therefore  be  used  as  a 
test  of  familiarity  with  the  waterfowl  calls. 

The  second  band  on  this  side  of  the  record  is  for  hunters  who  want  to  im- 
prove their  duck-calling  techniques,  and  contains  three  Mallard  calls  for  practice. 
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OUTDOOR  CLASSROOM  enables  a Soil  Conservation  Service  technician  to  explain  and 
demonstrate  erosion,  soil  types  and  other  lessons  from  the  earth  sciences. 


Lancasters  Back-to-Nature  Program 
Becomes  Part  of  Regular  Schooling . . . 

Education  Without  Walls 


By  Robert 

EACH  year  several  hundred  Lan- 
caster city  school  children  are 
transferred  from  the  classroom  to  the 
outdoors,  there  to  receive  in  a more 
suitable  environment  courses  of  study 
dealing  with  conservation,  mineralogy, 
plant  life  and  other  topics  which  are 
included  in  the  science  of  nature. 

Lancaster’s  “back  to  nature”  pro- 
gram originated  as  an  experiment 
early  in  1957  with  a mere  handful  of 
pupils.  Since  then,  and  including  the 
program  in  the  spring,  1960,  nearly 
600  boys  and  girls  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  study  the  essentials 
of  nature. 


G.  Miller 

In  fact  an  additional  375  pupils 
were  taken  on  a one-day  venture  at 
the  start  of  the  1960-61  school  term. 
This  one-day  affair,  stripped  of  any 
frills,  has  been  approved  by  the  school 
board’s  curriculum  committee  and  is 
expected  to  be  conducted  each  spring 
and  fall,  usually  in  May  and  the  latter 
part  of  September,  so  that  nearly  700 
pupils  will  be  accommodated  each 
year. 

So  far  the  task  of  planning  such 
programs  has  been  left  up  to  Tomp- 
kins B.  Smith,  assistant  superintendent 
of  elementary  education,  who  points 
out  “there  is  a definite  need  for  such 
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a program  in  the  school  curriculum 
today”  in  view  of  the  many  families 
that  are  turning  to  the  outdoors  for 
recreation  in  one  form  or  another— 
either  through  camping,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing or  pleasure  boating. 

Why  go  to  the  expense  of  taking 
these  youngsters  outdoors?  Can’t  the 
same  subjects  be  taught  right  in  the 
classroom? 

Smith’s  reply,  when  faced  with  such 
questions,  is  “The  pupils  find  them- 
selves in  an  outdoor  environment 
where  they  can  observe  for  themselves 
the  devastating  effect  of  soil  erosion, 
see  the  advantages  of  conservation, 
gain  a greater  appreciation  of  nature, 
and  a better  understanding  of  it 
through  actual  experience.” 

As  outlined  by  city  school  officials 
in  the  instructions  to  the  teachers,  the 
purpose  of  the  program  is:  “To  pre- 
sent natural  science  in  its  real  setting 
and  demonstrate  methods  of  obser- 
vation by— 1st,  To  observe  firsthand 
the  many  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
composition  of  soil,  rocks  and  minerals 
which  compose  the  earth’s  surface; 
2nd,  Examine  the  covering  of  the 
earth— trees,  plants,  etc.;  3rd,  To  be- 
come familiar  with  instruments  and 
materials  used  by  man  in  observing 
and  measuring  natural  phenomena. 

What  is  the  desirable  outcome  of 
the  program? 

“To  provide  a better  understanding 
of  conservation,  greater  appreciation 
of  nature,  to  guide  children  in  de- 
veloping a scientific  attitude,  to  en- 
large their  knowledge  in  science,  and 
to  supply  a background  which  will 
serve  as  a basis  for  future  research 
and  exploration.” 

Preparing  such  a program  in  a 
school  district,  involving  hundreds  of 
children,  may  seem  simple  but  it’s  far 
from  it.  Instead  it  requires  weeks  of 
careful  and  considerate  planning, 
Smith  warned. 

Some  of  the  items  that  must  be 
seriously  considered  at  least  when 
planning  the  initial  program  are: 

1.  Teacher  preparation— The  instruc- 


tor must  receive  proper  instructions 
before  he  or  she  can  be  of  any  help 
to  the  students. 

2.  Site  selection— This  varies  with 
the  length  of  the  program.  If  a several 
days’  project  is  planned,  the  site  should 
provide  adequate  housing  facilities  for 
the  youngsters.  Some  parents  will  go 
to  great  expense  to  send  Johnnie  or 
Jane  on  a week-long  tenting  trip,  but 
they  may  object  to  these  same  young- 
sters sleeping  in  tents  during  a school- 
sponsored  program. 

3.  Program  length— This  also  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
pupils  involved  ( more  pupils  mean 
more  time  is  required ) and  the  amount 
of  time  the  school  can  allocate  for 
such  purposes.  Lancaster  has  found 
in  the  case  of  a five-day  program  the 
final  day  may  be  wasted  on  those  few 
children  who,  by  then,  know  every- 
thing and  future  attempts  for  addi- 
tional instructions  are  wasted. 

4.  Students’  age  — The  Lancaster 
school  district  selected  the  sixth  grade, 
which  contains  children  ranging  in 
age  from  eleven  to  twelve  years,  be- 
cause this  group  is  evidently  better 
able  to  adjust  itself  to  camp.  Younger 
children,  unaccustomed  to  being  away 
from  home  any  length  of  time,  soon 
become  victims  of  homesickness. 

5.  Transportation  — Regardless  of 
whether  it’s  a one-day  program  or  is 
extended  for  several  days,  transpor- 
tation is  the  high  cost  of  the  program. 

Lancaster  handled  its  preparation 
point  by  having  the  teachers,  and 
substitute  teachers,  spend  a day  on 
the  program  site.  There  they  were 
taken  over  the  nature  trail  by  Dr. 
John  L.  Price,  curator  of  North  Mu- 
seum, Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
who  marked  and  identified  the  various 
trees,  shrubs  and  rock  formations  so 
the  teachers  would  have  the  right  an- 
swers for  their  youthful  charges. 

In  planning  such  programs  nothing 
can  be  left  to  chance.  Mimeographed 
schedules  are  prepared  showing  how 
every  minute  of  the  day  must  be  spent 
and,  at  the  same  time,  noting  the  lo- 
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cation  of  each  group  of  pupils  and 
the  particular  course  of  study  they 
are  working  on. 

Two  classrooms  are  accommodated 
each  day.  This  means  handling  35  to 
40  youngsters  who  are  split  into  four 
groups,  A,  B,  C and  D,  each  with  its 
own  teacher  and  perhaps  a substitute 
teacher.  Two  units  may  spend  the  first 
half  hour  in  the  lodge  at  Camp  Chi- 
quetan,  Lancaster  County’s  Boy  Scout 
camp,  while  the  other  two  units  are 
spread  out  along  the  nature  trail. 

For  example  while  the  units  indoors 
are  obtaining  information  out  of  text- 
books or  using  the  various  instruments 
for  measuring  and  observing  natural 
phenomena,  the  others  are  outdoors 
studying  pond  life,  microbes  and  sani- 
tation, classifying  rocks,  trees  and 
shrubs,  or  else  involved  in  the  study 
of  weather. 

Lancaster’s  program  was  advocated 
by  Dr.  O.  H.  Aurand,  superintendent 
of  city  schools,  in  January,  1957,  on 
an  experimental  basis.  He  suggested 
three  days  at  the  Boy  Scout  camp, 
combining  textbook  studies  with  ac- 


tual experiences  connected  with  their 
subject.  They  could  correlate  nature 
studies  with  their  surroundings,  he 
told  the  board,  and  Camp  Chiquetan 
fulfilled  all  the  necessary  requirements. 

Three  months  later  the  school  board 
approved  the  plan  and  selected  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  George  Ross  School, 
then  taught  by  the  wife  of  a former 
scout  executive,  for  the  experiment. 
This  was  the  start  of  hundreds  of  hours 
of  planning  in  which  the  pupils,  and 
even  their  parents,  were  called  into 
consideration. 

The  Lancaster  Free  Public  Library 
contributed  a traveling  library  for  the 
youngsters  while  they  spent  a portion 
of  each  afternoon  in  class  studying 
bird  life,  trees,  weather,  the  responsi- 
bility of  campers  and  camp  routines, 
and  even  practiced  the  proper  method 
of  making  bedrolls. 

That  year  the  youngsters  agreed 
that  “school  in  the  open  is  just  great” 
and  the  following  year  saw  the  pro- 
gram expanded  to  include  four  sixth 
grades,  about  150  children,  from  the 
Fulton,  Eicholtz,  Lafayette  and  Buehrle 


POND  LIFE  STUDY  is  always  interesting.  A boy  might  come  up  with  a water  snake 
with  which  to  scare  the  girls,  or  else  fall  in  which  is  a good  excuse  to  go  wading. 


LANCASTER  SIXTH  GRADERS  take  time  out  from  their  outdoor  education  studies  for  a 
recess  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine  before  going  on  to  the  next  subject  at  Camp  Chiquetan. 


Schools.  That  year  they  gave  nature  a 
helping  hand  by  planting  300  ever- 
green seedlings  at  the  camp  in  con- 
junction with  a soil  conservation 
course  taught  by  a U.  S.  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  representative. 

Prompted  by  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  school  district  in  1959  made 
available  to  the  Associated  Public 
School  Systems  a manual  describing 
the  city  project.  This  organization  has 
a membership  covering  some  240 
school  districts  in  40  states  and  since 
that  year  local  officials  received  many 
requests  for  information  on  setting  up 
a “back  to  nature”  program. 

In  May,  1959,  sixth  graders  of  the 
three  remaining  elementary  schools, 
Wickersham,  Stevens  and  Washington, 
headed  for  the  camp  site  to  study 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Price. 

They  prepared  exhibits  for  their 
parents  and  predicted  weather  condi- 
tions with  the  aid  of  a homemade 
weather  station  consisting  of  a barom- 
eter, sundial,  weather  vane,  rain 
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gauge  and  prediction  chart.  Prof.  John 
M.  Cavanaugh,  curator  of  astronomy, 
F and  M,  instructed  them  in  the  study 
of  the  constellations,  while  SCS  field- 
men  guided  the  youngsters  in  forest 
conservation. 

When  the  spring  of  1960  arrived 
school  officials  wished  to  accommodate 
all  the  sixth  grade  classes  and  in  order 
to  do  so  decided  on  a two-and-one- 
half-day  program.  This  left  out  the 
original  frills  but  retained  the  main 
ingredients:  nature  trail  study,  rocks, 
soil,  plant  life,  trees  and  conservation. 

Time  permitted  another  one-day  pro- 
gram in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1960.  This  included  the  above  essen- 
tials plus  outdoor  safety,  weather, 
pond  life  and  sanitation.  The  only 
thing  missed  were  the  benefits  of 
spending  several  days  living  outdoors. 

However,  this  one-day  program  does 
benefit  more  children  at  one  time  and 
provides,  as  Smith  said,  “direct  ob- 
servation which  far  exceeds  the  arti- 
ficial atmosphere  of  the  classroom.” 
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Deer  for  Dinner 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - Wildlife 
seems  to  lose  its  fear  of  humans  when 
hungry.  On  January  30,  1961,  while 
investigating  a deer  damage  com- 
plaint, I was  shown  where  three  deer 
had  been  feeding  every  night  on  the 
lawn  and  shrubbery  surrounding  an 
occupied  dwelling.  One  moonlight 
night,  these  deer  walked  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  house  and  looked  in 
through  a large  picture  window.  Sev- 
eral dogs  tied  in  the  same  area  don’t 
seem  to  bother  these  animals.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Donald  E.  Wat- 
son, Wyalusing. 

Game  Tree 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - On 
Sunday,  January  8,  1961,  I was  patrol- 
ling in  Fell  Township,  Lackawanna 
County,  on  complaint  of  dogs  chasing 
deer  in  the  area  of  Finch  Hill  near 
Carbondale.  It  was  a bitter  cold  day 
with  scattered  snow  flurries.  Pulling 
my  car  off  of  Route  106  near  the 
Kawash  Turkey  Farm,  a motion  caught 
my  eye  from  under  a small  hemlock 
tree  about  50  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  highway.  I noticed  a cottontail 
rabbit  squatting  under  the  hemlock. 
As  I watched  I saw  a grouse  about  4 
feet  from  the  rabbit,  also  sitting  and 
observing  his  bleak  surroundings. 


Looking  still  closer  I spied  a red  squir- 
rel and  also  a gray  squirrel  under  the 
same  tree.  As  I watched  this  congre- 
gation of  game  I couldn’t  help  but 
ponder  their  thoughts.  It  looked  like 
they  were  asking  one  another  what 
tomorrow  would  bring  weather-wise. 
—District  Game  Protector  John  L.  Alt- 
miller,  Clarks  Summit. 

Racking  ’Em  Up 

JUNIATA  COUNTY-While  filling 
a feeder  in  the  hollow  back  of  his 
home  and  adjacent  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  107  at  Mifflintown,  R.  D. 
1,  Gerald  Suloff  found  a nice  5-point, 
shed  antler.  This  alone,  finding  it  in 
about  a foot  and  one-half  of  snow  was 
unusual  but  about  2 days  later  and 
approximately  a mile  and  one-half 
away,  John  Rayner,  of  Lewistown, 
while  filling  a spool  feeder  (deer 
proof)  located  a discarded  antler 
about  20  inches  from  the  feeder.  It 
also  was  a 5-point  and  was  a match 
to  the  one  Suloff  had  found.  Ryner, 
who  has  hunted  all  his  life  and  killed 
several  antlerless  deer,  said,  “This  is 
probably  the  only  way  I’ll  ever  get  an 
antler.”— District  Game  Protector  Rob- 
ert Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 

Chicken  Thief 

FAYETTE  COUNTY  - Mrs.  Phil 
Beverage,  of  Cheat  Lake,  is  recovering 
from  a severely  lacerated  left  arm, 
which  was  received  when  she  went 
into  a building  where  the  Beverages’ 
pigeons  are  housed.  For  several  nights 
in  a row,  the  couple  found  that  six  or 
seven  of  their  birds  were  killed  and 
left  lying  around  the  floor  of  the 
pigeon  house.  The  head  had  been 
eaten  off  of  each  bird.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beverage  suspected  rats  and  used  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  trap  the  cul- 
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prits.  However,  the  birds  continued 
to  die  but  no  rats  showed  up.  So  one 
night  about  11:00  while  Mr.  Beverage 
was  at  work,  Mrs.  Beverage  went  out 
to  the  shed  and  sitting  on  the  floor 
eating  another  pigeon  was  a medium 
sized  owl.  She  immediately  picked  up 
a board  and  was  going  to  strike  at 
the  intruder  but  it  came  at  her  first, 
clawing  her  on  the  arm  inflicting  two 
gashes  with  its  talons.  Mrs.  Beverage 
held  her  arm  up  over  her  face  to  guard 
herself  when  the  bird  struck  her.  It 
then  went  over  her  head  and  out  the 
door.  The  Beverages  had  suspected 
many  intruders,  including  weasel, 
mink,  rats  or  stray  cats  for  their  losses, 
never  suspecting  an  owl.  Since  the 
incident  all  openings  to  the  building 
have  been  tightly  closed,  one  can  be 
sure.  Last  summer  a huge  black  snake 
got  into  the  pigeons  eating  the  young 
and  the  eggs  from  the  nests  and  killed 
many  of  the  larger  birds  by  coiling 
about  the  pigeons,  squeezing  them  to 
death.  The  snake  was  found  in  such  a 
manner  with  one  defenseless  bird  in 
its  grip  and  it  was  killed  by  Mr.  Bev- 
erage-District Game  Protector  Mi- 
chael Sarachman,  Uniontown. 

Doctor  of  Ornithology 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-On  January 
11,  1961,  while  making  a pick-up  of 
trapped  rabbits  from  Agent  Earl  F. 
Graham  at  Connellsville,  Commis- 
sioner Miller  and  I heard  a real  “deed 
of  the  day”  story  from  the  agent.  He 
said.  “I  picked  up  a song  bird  at  my 
feeding  station  I considered  near  dead, 
took  the  bird  inside  the  house,  gave 


it  first-aid  pouring  half  a teaspoon  of 
water  and  crushed  aspirin  down  its 
throat  and  awaited  the  outcome.  In 
ten  minutes  the  bird  was  on  his  way 
to  again  match  his  wits  for  survival.” 
Since  the  great  feat,  Agent  Graham 
has  earned  a new  title  from  his  ad- 
mirers, “Dr.  Earl  F.  Graham”  by  an 
honorary  degree.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Alex  J.  Ziros,  Connellsville. 

He  Who  Waits 

GREENE  COUNTY-At  the  end  of 
the  1960  small  game  season,  a local 
sportsman  told  me  of  the  hard  hunting 
he  had  done  to  try  and  get  just  one, 
at  least  one  ringneck  pheasant.  He 
added  that  during  the  entire  season 
he  had  seen  only  one  pheasant  and 
with  luck  against  him  it  turned  out  to 
be  a hen.  In  the  last  week  of  January, 
this  same  sportsman  came  to  my  head- 
quarters and  requested  four  bushels 
of  corn,  stating  that  he  had  put  out  all 
that  he  acquired  from  a local  farmer. 
He  added,  “I  could  not  locate  them 
during  the  season,  but  they  sure  found 
me,  six  males  and  ten  hens,  and  right 
in  back  of  my  home.”— District  Game 
Protector  Theodore  Vesloski,  Car- 
michaels. 

Old  Friend 

LEBANON  COUNTY— Early  in  the 
month  of  January,  I received  a call 
from  Calvin  Kreider  of  Lebanon  who 
requested  corn  to  feed  wildlife,  but 
stated  that  he  would  have  no  way  of 
picking  it  up.  When  I delivered  some 
to  him,  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
picked  up  some  corn,  left  lying  in  the 
fields.  When  that  supply  was  ex- 
hausted, he  bought  some  feed,  but 
being  on  Social  Security  he  couldn’t 
buy  too  much.  Mr.  Kreider  established 
a feeding  area,  where  he  had  placed 
several  discarded  Christmas  trees.  He 
also  ground  up  shelled  corn  in  a food 
grinder  to  feed  some  birds.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  know  Mr.  Kreider  is 
eighty-nine  years  old  and  living  alone. 
—District  Game  Protector  Perry  Hil- 
bert, Cleona. 
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Music  Lovers 

ELK  COUNTY  — An  interesting  ex- 
perience was  related  to  me  by  John 
Covel  at  a recent  sportsmen  meeting. 

John  is  a well  tender  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gas  Company  and  works  the 
Durhing-Sackett  areas  in  Forest  and 
Elk  Counties.  John  has  arranged  his 
schedule  so  that  he  can  be  back  to 
his  auto  at  noon  every  day  to  lunch 
and  to  listen  to  the  KDKA  news.  One 
day  in  June  after  the  news,  John  was 
listening  to  some  band  music.  Shortly, 
he  noticed  nine  turkeys  warily  ap- 
proaching with  their  necks  stretched 
and  eyeing  him  and  his  auto  very 
carefully.  He  watched  them  for  a 
while,  then  turned  the  radio  off  to  go 
back  to  work.  The  turkeys  left  also. 
This  same  kind  of  incident  happened 
several  times  after  the  noon  news. 
John  is  convinced  that  the  turkeys 
have  taken  a liking  to  band  music  and 
have  arranged  their  schedule  to  meet 
his.— District  Game  Protector  Leo  E. 
Milford,  Portland  Mills. 

If  I Had  the  Wings 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY -It  is 
surprising  the  number  of  migratory 
birds  I observed  during  January  which 
failed  to  follow  their  brethren  south 
this  winter.  Even  after  the  heavy 
snows  during  January  many  of  them 
were  observed  during  my  travels.  It 
was  really  odd  to  see  flocks  of  mourn- 
ing doves  and  meadow  larks  sitting 
along  the  roads  on  the  snow  drifts. 
Even  one  of  the  kinglets  was  observed 
during  the  heavy  snows  still  hanging 
around  a barberry  hedge  in  the  yard 
of  Game  Protector  Spahr’s  headquar- 
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ters.— District  Game  Protector  Eugene 
Utech,  Carlisle. 

Snow  Insomnia 

CLINTON  COUNTY-Seems  I read 
somewhere  that  black  bears  are  sup- 
posed to  hibernate  during  the  winter. 
I wish  somebody  would  get  this  in- 
formation to  a bear  I have  here  in 
Young  Woman’s  Creek  area.  On  the 
way  to  check  a turkey  feeder  on  a 
bitter  cold  January  23,  I could  see 
where  a bear  had  come  down  the 
road  bank  and  ambled  through  the 
snow  toward  the  feeder.  Fearing  the 
worst,  I wasn’t  too  surprised  to  find 
the  feeder  torn  apart  and  nothing  left 
but  cobs  and  bear  droppings.  Follow- 
ing the  tracks  about  a quarter  mile,  I 
finally  spied  Mr.  Bear  curled  up  fast 
asleep  against  a downed  tree.  I patched 
up  the  feeder  and  replaced  the  corn 
and  just  kept  hoping  for  the  best.— 
District  Game  Protector  Charles  F. 
Keiper,  Renovo. 

Sure  Shooter 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Game  Protector  James  Hyde  related 
this  one  to  me.  After  hearing  six  shots 
from  a .22  rifle  he  investigated  and 
found  a young  lad  with  a gray  squirrel 
shot  full  of  holes.  Asked  why  he  had 
shot  the  squirrel  so  many  times,  the 
lad  stated,  “I  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  dead.  He  wouldn’t  shut 
his  eyes.”  — District  Game  Protector 
William  Shaffer,  Bedford. 
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Non-paying  Passenger 

ADAMS  COUNTY— It’s  a common 
occurrence  for  Game  Protectors  to  be 
called  out  all  hours  of  the  night.  This 
past  fall  I was  called  out  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  to  witness  what 
to  me  was  very  unusual.  Four  men  on 
their  way  to  work  hit  a deer  with  their 
car.  Thinking  the  deer  was  dead  and 
because  they  were  going  by  my  head- 
quarters, they  decided  to  load  the 
deer  in  the  trunk  of  their  car  and  drop 
it  off,  thus  saving  me  a trip  of  going 
after  it.  I told  them  to  unload  the 
deer  and  I would  take  care  of  it.  Upon 
opening  the  trunk,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  of  us,  the  deer  was  very 
much  alive.  He  looked  around  wildly 
and  within  a few  seconds  gave  a leap 
from  the  trunk  and  disappeared  in 
the  pines.  The  deer  was  none  the 
worse  after  its  unusual  experience.— 
District  Game  Protector  John  R.  Spahr, 
Gardners. 

Out  on  Bad  Behavior' 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY -Din- 
ing the  month  of  January,  a heavy 
pheasant  trapping  program  was  put 
into  effect  at  the  Norristown  State 
Hospital  and  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Graterford.  Game  Protector  W. 
E.  Shaver  and  myself,  having  good 
relations  with  these  institutions,  went 
all  out  to  solve  their  ever  increasing 
problems.  At  any  time  of  the  day,  500- 
1.000  pheasants  can  easily  be  ob- 
served living  the  “life  of  Riley.”  At 


many  of  our  sportsmen  meetings,  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season,  a number  of 
sportsmen  (with  tongue  hanging  out) 
commented  “Boy,  would  I like  to  hunt 
those  areas  for  30  minutes.”  Now  that 
Mothern  Nature  has  provided  us  with 
all  the  heavy  snow  and  wonderful 
trapping  conditions,  our  pheasant 
trapping  has  sure  paid  off  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  institutions  concerned 
and  the  many  sportsmen  who  wanted 
the  birds  removed  to  areas  open  to 
public  hunting.  One  inmate  at  the 
penitentiary  at  Graterford  recently  re- 
marked, “Ain’t  that  something— those 
birds  are  getting  out  because  of  T>ad 
behavior.’  ” — District  Game  Protector 
Edward  Sherlinski,  North  Wales. 

Work  or  Pay 

WAYNE  COUNTY-On  January  9, 
Jay  Lutz  and  I were  talking  with  Am- 
brose Meisler  of  the  Riverdale  Hunt- 
ing Club.  Mr.  Meisler  stated  that  in 
the  past  two  days  he  and  fourteen 
other  members  with  five  chain  saws 
and  axes  had  cut  approximately  seven 
acres  of  browse  for  deer  on  their  hunt- 
ing club.  We  thought  this  was  a good 
conservation  practice  and  the  mem- 
bers are  certainly  helping  their  future 
hunting.  We  inquired  as  to  how  the 
club  had  such  a good  turnout  for 
the  cutting  and  Mr.  Meisler  stated 
that  the  members  who  didn’t  cooper- 
ate were  fined  five  dollars,  this  money 
to  be  used  as  a game  food  fund.  We 
believe  the  Riverdale  Hunting  Club 
will  continue  to  have  good  attendance 
for  their  browse  cutting  expeditions.— 
Land  Manager  Wilmer  R.  Peoples, 
Hawley. 

Pony  Express 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY-On  Jan- 
uary 29,  1961,  the  Faudie  4-H  Wild- 
life Club,  which  consisted  of  the  As- 
sistant County  Agent  Norman  Brown, 
Leader  Everett  A.  Cramer  and  13 
boys,  made  a Lip  to  feed  winter  wild- 
life. They  took  along  two  ponies  to 
carry  corn  into  the  feeders  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  87.  The  boys  carried 
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the  corn  a distance  of  two  miles 
through  unbroken  snow  which  ranged 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep. 

The  feeders  had  all  been  filled  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December,  but  at  the 
time  we  were  at  the  feeders  they  were 
all  empty  and  we  observed  grouse, 
big  squirrel  and  turkeys  all  near  the 
feeders.  — District  Game  Protector 
Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Troutville. 

To  Heck  with  Hibernation 

MCKEAN  COUNTY  - Our  Food 
and  Cover  crew  has  done  considerable 
work  this  winter  on  the  north  branch 
of  Sugar  Run,  cutting  browse,  edge 
cutting  new  food  plots  in  there  and 
pruning  apple  trees.  All  of  this  cutting 
is  being  utilized  by  deer.  However, 
bears  usually  sleeping  by  January  were 
still  about  and  feeding  on  some  frozen 
apples  remaining  there.  By  checking 
tracks,  it  seems  that  at  least  three  adult 
bears  were  still  working  this  area. 

We  have  had  a number  of  days 
with  below  zero  temperatures,  but  this 
did  not  change  things.  On  the  way  to 
work  one  Thursday  morning,  the  crew 
picked  up  a deer  which  had  been 
killed  and  then  took  it  with  them  to 
the  area  where  they  were  cutting  to 
dispose  of  it.  On  Monday  morning 
following,  not  a trace  of  the  deer 
could  be  found.  The  bear  or  bears  had 
either  eaten  or  hauled  the  deer  away. 
There  was  no  sign  of  it  having  been 
dragged  away  so  it  must  have  been 
picked  up  and  carried  away  by  the 
bear.  If  the  supply  holds  out  it  seems 
doubtful  if  these  bear  intend  to  hiber- 
nate at  all.— Land  Manager  Robert  H. 
Myers,  Mt.  Jewett. 

Frigid  Fate 

BUCKS  COUNTY-On  one  of  the 
bitter  cold  late  January  days,  a pair 
of  dogs  chased  a deer  down  the  steep 
cliffs  that  overlook  the  Delaware  River 
in  northern  Bucks  County.  The  deer 
was  tired  and  hard  pressed  by  the  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  the  dogs  and 
bounded  out  onto  the  ice  floes  lining 


the  bank  of  the  river.  Then,  without 
hesitation,  it  plunged  into  the  frigid 
water.  Its  pursuers,  now  quite  close 
and  nipping  at  its  heels,  were  unable 
to  check  their  momentum  and  also 
found  themselves  up  to  their  ears  in 
icy,  fast  flowing  water.  The  deer  swam 
strongly  and  in  a short  time  clambered 
onto  the  ice  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
and  lay  down  to  rest.  With  the  dogs  it 
was  a different  and  sadder  ending. 
They  were  unable  to  climb  out  over 
the  ice  and  were  swept  out  of  sight 
down  the  river.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector William  J.  Lockett,  Doylestown. 

Friendship  Ne’er  Forgot 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-This  story 
was  related  to  me  by  William  Reck- 
ner,  of  Salisbury,  Pa.  Mr.  Reckner  is 
an  elderly  man  who  feeds  squirrels 
near  his  home  all  winter,  spring  and 
summer.  In  the  fall  he  stops  his  free 
handouts,  so  that  small  animals  will 
leave  the  refuge  of  Bill’s  Safety  Zone 
and  provide  sport  for  the  hunters.  Bill 
tells  me  that  one  day  he  was  out  hunt- 
ing, about  six  miles  from  home  when 
he  saw  a squirrel  bouncing  toward 
him.  The  squirrel  came  within  four 
feet  of  Bill  and  sat  down.  Now  Bill 
claims  that  it  was  one  of  the  animals 
that  fed  at  his  feeders,  and  that  the 
squirrel  knew  Bill.  Who  knows,  maybe 
it  was.— District  Game  Protector  Rob- 
ert H.  Muir,  Meyersdale. 
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Man's  Effort  to  Increase  Game  Supplies 
Through  Propagation  and  Release . . . 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 


Part  IV— Stocking 

By  John  Madson  and  Ed  Kozicky 
Conservation  Department — Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 


GAME  stocking  is  man’s  effort  to  in- 
crease a game  supply  on  a range 
by  obtaining  game  elsewhere  and  re- 
leasing it  on  that  range. 

This  principle  of  game  management 
was  most  prevalent  in  this  country 
between  1930  and  1950,  when  many 
state  game  farms  poured  pen-reared 
game  into  areas  where  existing  game 
supplies  could  not  meet  the  demands  of 
hunting.  Impressive  stocking  statistics 
were  compiled  and  released  each  year 
by  state  game  departments— “numeri- 
cal evidence”  of  an  effective  game 
management  effort.  But  many  of  these 


early  stocking  programs  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  great  numbers  of  game 
birds  and  animals  were  stocked  with 
no  visible  increase  in  autumn  game 
supplies. 

In  such  cases,  man  tried  to  second- 
guess  nature  and  beat  her  at  her  own 
game.  But  nature  herself  normally 
overlooks  her  game  ranges;  large  num- 
bers of  game  are  born  into  an  area 
each  breeding  season,  but  fatal  “lim- 
iting factors”  usually  trim  this  bumper 
spring  game  crop  until  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  capacity  of  the  game 
range  to  support  it. 
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A game  habitat  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting just  so  much  game  and  no 
more.  Good  range  can  usually  support 
a large  game  population;  poor  range 
can  support  only  a small  game  crop,  if 
any.  Every  game  habitat  has  a lim- 
ited capacity  for  game  and  if  man  in- 
troduces game  beyond  that  capacity 
the  stocked  game  simply  evaporates 
from  the  habitat. 

Game  supplies  can  be  depleted  by 
severe  weather  but  can  recover  auto- 
matically when  conditions  improve. 
Although  stocking  may  hasten  that 
recovery,  it  is  usually  unnecessary  on 
good  game  range.  On  a southern  Iowa 
game  area,  a severe  winter  resulted  in 
a spring  quail  population  of  only  90 
birds.  This  increased  to  501  birds  by 
fall.  Two  years  later  — with  good 
weather— the  fall  population  had  risen 
to  2,316  quail.  Nature’s  method  of  re- 
stocking a receptive  habitat  was  suffi- 
cient. 

On  the  other  hand,  a suitable  habi- 
tat may  be  empty  of  game  and  can- 
not be  stocked  by  nature  because  of 
distance  or  physical  barriers.  In  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  wild  turkey  was 
nearly  extinct  for  many  years  because 
of  broad  changes  that  civilization  had 
caused  in  the  original  forest.  But 
through  the  years,  that  forest  matured 
from  a grouse-deer  habitat  to  a squir- 
rel-turkey habitat  and  when  the  proper 
forest  stage  finally  evolved,  turkeys 
were  successfully  restocked  by  man. 

In  some  areas,  suitable  game  range 
still  exists  but  the  original  breeding 
stock  has  been  extirpated.  Under  mod- 
ern protective  law,  original  game  can 
often  be  successfully  stocked  in  these 
areas.  This  has  resulted  in  the  re- 
establishment of  beaver,  antelope,  deer 
and  wild  turkey  in  many  parts  of  their 
original  ranges. 

But  indiscriminate  stocking  in  in- 
adequate habitat  is  often  a waste  of 
time  and  money.  Such  stocking  may 
not  only  fail  to  increase  game  sup- 
plies, but  may  divert  money  from  val- 
uable management  programs.  In  In- 
diana, it’s  been  estimated  that  each 
stocked  quail  that  survives  to  be 
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FROM  INCUBATOR  to  release,  a game 
farm  bird  leads  a secure  life.  A basic  weak- 
ness of  stocking  is  that  a pen-reared  bird 
may  be  expected  to  survive  in  habitat  too 
hostile  for  birds  bom  there. 


TWELVE-WEEK  RINGNECK  is  fully  feath- 
ered and  ready  for  release.  Modern  goal  of 
artificial  propagation  is  to  breed  strains  that 
can  survive  in  existing  habitat. 


* 


GOAL  FOR  STOCKED  GAME  BIRDS  is  to  insure  that  they  provide  maximum  sport. 
Through  selective  breeding  and  "hardening"  pens,  most  ringnecks  take  to  the  wild 
quickly  and  are  strong  enough  to  challenge  a sportsman's  skill. 


bagged  by  the  hunter  costs  $40.  In 
Michigan,  each  summer-stocked  pheas- 
ant bagged  by  hunters  costs  about 
$16.50.  The  story  is  much  the  same  in 
other  states;  wholesale  game  stocking 
usually  results  in  retail  birds. 

Game  stocking  is  most  practical: 

1.  When  a good  game  habitat  has 
been  depopulated  by  severe 
weather  or  other  temporary  fac- 
tors. 

2.  When  such  a habitat  is  suitable 
for  a game  species  that  does  not 
exist  there,  or  near  there. 

3.  When  a small  game  range  is  heav- 
ily stocked  and  heavily  hunted 
shortly  after  stocking. 

The  last  may  be  a state-operated 
public  hunting  area,  a form  of  sub- 
sidized hunting  that  can  provide  good 
shooting  on  a limited  game  range  for 
a short  time.  In  many  states,  however, 
these  “put-and-take”  shooting  areas 
are  being  replaced  by  commercial 
shooting  preserves  that  can  be  oper- 
ated by  private  individuals  at  a profit. 
Private  enterprise  has  always  been 
more  efficient  than  public  agencies, 
and  in  this  case  it  protects  state  game 
departments  from  the  criticism  of 
“playing  favorites”  among  license  hold- 
ers—an  inequity  of  hunting  opportun- 


ity that  no  public  game  agency  can 
justify. 

A basic  weakness  of  stocking  is  that 
a pen-reared  bird  is  usually  expected 
to  survive  in  an  environment  that  is 
too  hostile  for  even  the  wild  birds 
that  were  born  there.  In  many  cases, 
it  is  more  effective  to  trap  and  trans- 
plant wild  game  from  areas  of  high 
population.  Although  even  wild  game 
is  at  a disadvantage  when  not  on  its 
native  range,  it  may  have  a better 
chance  of  survival  than  pen-reared 
game. 

A few  state  game  departments, 
knowing  the  pitfalls  of  haphazard 
stocking,  are  trying  to  develop  strains 
of  game  birds  better  adapted  for  sur- 
vival in  the  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed.  Most  of  these  studies  are  be- 
ing conducted  at  such  game  farms  as 
Poynette,  Wis.;  the  Delmar  Station  in 
Ohio;  and  the  Boone  Game  Farm  in 
Iowa. 

Much  interest  hinges  on  these  stud- 
ies, for  although  it  is  seldom  prac- 
tical to  improve  game  habitat  on  a 
grand  scale,  it  may  be  possible  to  breed 
strains  of  game  that  can  survive  in  the 
existing  range  if  the  shortcomings  of 
that  range  are  within  the  tolerance 
limits  of  the  game  species. 
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Lancaster  County's  Conestoga  Valley . . . 


The  Birthplace  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rifle 

By  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Beck 


PRIOR  to  1750  the  world  was  given 
a gun  that  shot  straighter  and 
farther  than  any  it  had  known  before. 
It  was  an  innovation  in  firearms  which 
remade  gunshops  round  the  globe— a 
leading  factor  in  the  establishment  of 
a new  nation.  It  was  the  Pennsylvania 
or  so-called  Kentucky  rifle. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fine  fire- 
arm originated  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. All  the  evidence  at  hand  in- 
dicates clearly  that  the  first  makers  of 
this  new  rifle  worked  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Conestoga,  Lancaster  County. 


Like  the  Conestoga  wagon  and  the 
Conestoga  horse,  the  Pennsylvania 
rifle  might  fittingly  be  called  the 
Conestoga  rifle. 

It  was  the  late  J.  G.  W.  Dillin  who, 
after  wide  research  covering  all  the 
regions  of  early  settlement  in  Amer- 
ica, established  this  fact.  He  said,  “In 
view  of  the  data  at  hand,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  smiths  of 
Lancaster  gave  the  world  the  first 
Kentucky  rifle.”  In  addition,  he  stated, 
“While  Swiss  and  German  emigrants 
were  steadily  pushing  westward,  a 


PENNSYLVANIA  RIFLES  resulted  from  the  finest  in  materials  and  craftsmanship.  Here 
was  a rifle  which  revolutionized  gunmaking.  Usually  .45  caliber,  the  barrel  was  partly  or 
entirely  octagonal.  The  stock,  usually  of  curly  maple,  extended  the  full  length  of  the  gun. 


moothbore  muskets.  Discharge  was 
much  accuracy  of  fre  as  grapeshot 


A typical  Merer  is  fa  the  TiTin 
coHectioiL  It  A a sacra  clumsy,  heavy 
nr  hath  about  ”5  caliber,  with  a 15  ’ 

-s  1 Tt  - T*  .3  ^ -H  3 1 TjT 

rarre_  ':n:r  is  creepy  rrei  one-nan 
turn  n length  of  hart  eh  with  seven 
regular  ana  sever,  narrow  grooves.  I A 


These  o re  were  also  male  in  Amer- 
ica. Heraar  ?.  Tear,  of  Huntington. 
T'Tf  Va . an  authoritative  collector  of 
hr  earns,  says:  "T  know  of  some  good 
New  hr  glar  a nhes.  properly  signed 
and  dared  as  early  as  Itch,  and  from 
then  on  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  ternary  and  the  fret  two 

pans  are  ante  deferent  on  architecture 

manly  anf  erroneonsly  known  as  the 
hem  on  me  ’ 


One  or  more  expert  gunsmiths  in 
the  Conestoga  Valley  conceived  ere  re- 
sign of  foe  me  whicJo  tne  new  cou- 
dofors  of  hre  seemed  to  require.  It 
was  tre  — - v — - ~ was  to  revolution- 
ize gam  heir  g in  me  world.  This  new 
grr  when  it  came  to  perfection  was 
strong  ard  faaly  light  The  cartel  was 
party-  :r  entirely  octagonal  -fN  r: 
Oh  long  Early  apes  were  longer.  50' 
or  more.  The  average  caliber  was  ,45. 
The  stock.  usually  of  early  maple,  ex- 

Trrr.r  and  rear  sights  were  well  oo- 
--  - - -----  Phfmg  was  deep  and  care- 
fnhy  mowed  with  foil  knowledge  of 
cause  and  efech  Many  of  the  locks 
and  marked  loc la  lares,  even  as  eaxly 

The  hah  nsec  in  this  rare  and  errs 
was  a nafr  improvement  was  3 100 
of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  bore  of 
the  on  A bullet  mould  came  with 
each  niece.  Placed  in  a greased  patch 
or  leather  cr  rag  the  ball  could  be 
qiacklv  loaded  into  the  barrel  with 
a hickory  ramrod.  There  was  a patch- 
box  on  the  right  side  of  the  stock 
rase,  a iheelniece  on  the  ether  ride. 
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MARTIN  MEYLIN'S  GUNSHOP  was  built  in  1719.  He  was  the  first  of  a group  of  Lan- 
caster County  riflemakers  who,  prior  to  1745,  originated  and  gave  to  America  the  Penn- 
sylvania (sometimes  called  Kentucky)  rifle.  The  building  is  marked  by  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society  as  "The  Birthplace  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle"  and  is  located 
on  the  Harry  H.  Snavely  farm.  West  Lampeter  Township. 


This  gun  shot  with  marvelous  accu- 
racy. It  could  be  quickly  loaded.  For 
about  a century  and  a half,  until  about 
1880  when  breech-loading  rifles  came 
into  general  use,  the  Pennsylvania 
rifle,  through  its  flintlock  and  percus- 
sion cap  periods,  dominated  the  world 
of  firearms. 

Now  who  were  the  gunsmiths  of 
Lancaster  County  prior  to  1750,  the 
ones  who  must  be  given  credit  for 
originating  the  Pennsylvania  rifle?  In 
searching  the  records  do  not  be  mis- 
led by  an  entry  in  Dillin’s  list  of 
gunsmiths,  which  reads:  “Metzger  or 
Metzeger,  J.  The  earliest  known  to  the 
author.  Penna.  (purportedly  Lancas- 
ter ) , 1728.  A full  evolved  Pennsylvania 
Rifle.”  Many  other  lists,  notably  that 
of  A.  Merwyn  Carey,  have  copied  this 
from  Dillin.  Here  are  the  facts  of  this 
rifle,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
misleading  historians:  The  piece  thus 
recorded  by  Dillin  and  others  belongs 
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to  Herman  P.  Dean.  He  says,  “The 
rifle  by  J.  Metzger  is  definitely  1798. 
Someone  during  the  years  has  appar- 
ently put  a tail  to  the  figure  9 making 
it  appear  as  a 2.”  The  gun  had  been 
made  by  Jacob  Metzger  at  Frederick- 
town,  Md.,  in  1798. 

The  first  gunsmith  in  Lancaster 
County  was  Martin  Meylin  ( 1670- 
1749)  who,  with  nine  other  Mennon- 
ites  from  Switzerland,  was  the  first 
settler  in  the  county,  occupying  land 
in  the  Pequea  Valley  in  1710.  Rupp, 
in  his  “History  of  Lancaster  County 
(1842),”  says  Meylin  built  his  gun- 
shop  in  1719.  This  date  is  verified  by 
an  anvil,  now  at  the  Lancaster  County 
Historical  Society,  which  was  made 
by  Martin  Meylin.  It  shows  “M  M”  in 
dots  and  “19.” 

Martin  Meylin  was  not  only  a gun- 
smith, he  was  a rifle  maker.  With  90 
gunstocks  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it 
might  be  assumed  that  he,  with  ap- 
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prentice  assistance,  might  have  made 
2,000  pieces  during  his  30  years  of 
activity  as  a blacksmith-gunsmith. 

A ledger  sheet  of  the  Meylin  gun- 
shop  of  1730  (exchanges  of  Martin 
Meylin  with  trader  Arthur  Oliver) 
shows  that  the  gunsmith  purchased  12 
lbs.  shot,  32  lbs,  of  bellows  leather,  12 
lbs.  of  lead,  files,  etc.  In  return  a horse 
was  “shooed”  and  “Indian  drest  skins” 
were  given.  This  confirms  the  Meylin 
family  traditions  that  Indians  had  their 
work  done  at  his  gunshop.  Conestogas, 
Shawnees,  Nanticokes  and  Ganowese 
Indians  were  still  in  Lancaster  County 
at  that  time.  Indian  dressed  deerskins 
were  especially  tanned  and  softened 
with  the  brains  of  deer. 

This  famous  gunshop  of  Martin 
Meylin  is  still  standing  in  West  Lam- 
peter Township,  Lancaster  County. 
For  more  than  a century  after  Martin 
Meylin’s  death,  it  was  used  as  a black- 
smith shop.  It  is  three  miles  south  of 
Lancaster  on  Meylin’s  Run. 

Only  one  of  Martin  Meylin’s  guns 
is  known  today.  Now  at  the  Historical 


Society,  it  is  an  early  type  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania rifle— 65"  long  with  a 50" 
barrel,  full  stock  of  curly  maple,  weigh- 
ing 7M  pounds.  About  .50  caliber,  its 
rifling  (if  originally  there)  is  gone 
today.  Changed  in  later  years  into  a 
percussion  gun,  its  flintlock  action  is 
now  returned.  The  rear  sight  is  a V 
in  the  breech  setting.  Marked  “M  M” 
on  the  barrel,  it  was  presented  by 
Martin  W.  Meylin  of  the  seventh  gen- 
eration. It  had  always  been  in  the 
family,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  It  was  probably  made  prior  to 
1745. 

The  first  authentically  signed  and 
dated  true  type  of  Pennsylvania  rifle 
belongs  to  T.  W.  Demarest  of  Onan- 
cock,  Va.  It  was  made  in  1749  by 
Matthias  Roesser  (1708-1771)  who,  in 
1740,  took  out  Lot  425,  West  King  [ 
Street,  Lancaster,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Lancaster  Moravian  graveyard. 

Mr.  Demarest  describes  the  piece  thus: 
“Smoothbore  flintlock  with  rifle  front 
and  rear  sights.  Barrel,  probably  orig- 
inally rifled,  .56  with  rear  15"  octag- 


RIFLE  MAKING  in  the  18th  century  was  a slow,  painstaking  task  requiring  about  a week's 
time.  The  rifle  bench,  shown  below,  is  on  display  at  the  Landis  Valley  Museum.  Of  the 
40-50  parts  that  went  into  a Pennsylvania  rifle,  the  barrel  was  the  most  important  and 
required  the  most  skill. 


onal.  Total  length,  71";  weight,  9/2 
lbs.;  stock,  full  length,  curly  maple, 
apparently  originally  finished  with 
lamp  black  and  oil;  breech  end  with 
excessive  Roman  nose  turn;  heavy 
drop;  patch-box  and  cheekpiece. 

I Carving:  Bust  of  English  lion,  done  in 

Ihigh  relief  and  extending  from  the  top 
of  rear  end  of  cheekpiece  diagonally 
downward  to  the  toe  of  the  stock.  In- 
lays: Silver  oval  on  top  of  wrist,  8- 
point  star  on  cheekpiece.  Lock 
marked  Ketland  and  Co.  (Sheffield, 
England).  Hammer,  goose  neck;  single 
I trigger,  relatively  narrow,  with  toe 
| curled  back.  Trigger  guard,  relatively 

Slight.  Marked  on  barrel,  M.  Roesser, 
1749.”  This  is  definitely  a Pennsyl- 
vania type.  The  double  hair  trigger 
i does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  until 
| about  1770. 

Contemporary  with  Meylin  and 
, Roesser,  some  of  the  known  early  gun- 
I smiths  of  Lancaster  County  were: 

Joshua  Baker— recorded  in  his  will 
of  1753  as  a “gunsmith  of  the 
Borough  of  Lancaster.”  His  gun- 
shop  was  on  Mill  Creek,  midway 


between  Meylin’s  gunshop  and 
Lancaster.  None  of  his  guns  is 
known. 

Phillip  Lefevre— 1710-1766.  Living 
on  land  adjoining  that  of  Martin 
Meylin,  he  probably  was  appren- 
ticed to  him.  The  site  of  his  gun- 
shop  ( dam-breast  still  there)  was 
a mile  northeast  of  the  Meylin 
shop.  Started  business  in  1731. 
No  known  Lefevre  guns. 

Peter  Seman— 1670  ( ?) -1741.  Pequea 
Valley.  No  known  guns. 

William  Henry— 1729-1786.  By  long 
odds,  the  most  famous  of  Lan- 
caster’s gunsmiths.  Apprenticed 
to  Roesser  in  1744,  by  1755  he 
was  official  armorer  of  the  Brad- 
dock  expedition,  also  of  the  Forbes 
expedition  of  1758.  A portrait 
of  William  Henry  by  Benjamin 
West  (whom  Henry  temporarily 
adopted  as  a youth),  made  in 
1756,  shows  him  with  a rifle. 
Henry’s  name  is  well  known  in 
the  records  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia, 
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where  he  read  papers  before 
Benjamin  Franklin,  David  Ritten- 
house,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
others.  A mechanical  genius,  in 
1763  he  experimented  with  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation 
on  the  Conestoga.  Henry,  who 
had  visited  James  Watt  in  Eng- 
land in  1761,  was  apparently 
troubled  by  a pounding  engine  in 
the  small  stern- wheel  boat,  though 
it  was  the  first  experiment  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Robert  Fulton, 
born  in  1765  in  Lancaster  County, 
spent  the  first  17  years  of  his  life 
in  Lancaster,  living  100  yards  from 
the  home  of  William  Henry.  It  is 
apparent  where  Robert  Fulton 
got  his  ideas.  Henry  was  too  much 
under  the  stress  of  the  approach- 
ing war  to  continue  his  experi- 
ments on  the  Conestoga.  That  the 
Conestoga  was  the  experimental 
birthplace  of  the  steamboat,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt.  John 
Fitch,  who  is  generally  given 
credit  for  completing  a steamboat 
and  successfully  running  it,  in  a 
controversy  with  James  Rumsey, 
says,  “Referring  to  Rumsey ’s  claim 
that,  although  Rumsey  might  claim 


precedence,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned Mr.  Henry  was  long  be- 
fore Rumsey  in  making  a draft 
and  preparing  a model  of  a steam- 
boat, although  he  did  not  pub- 
licly announce  it.” 

Henry  was  Superintendent  of 
Arms  and  Accoutrements  during 
the  Revolution.  Though  he  un- 
doubtedly made  many  thousands 
of  rifles,  none  marked  W.  Henry 
(of  Lancaster)  is  known  today. 
The  only  gun  thus  marked  is  a 
pre-Revolutionary  musket,  now  at 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society.  It  was  doubtless  made 
for  Braddock  or  Forbes.  It  is  most 
probable  that  William  Henry  did 
more  to  perfect  the  rifles  of  Mey- 
lin  and  Roesser  than  anyone  else. 

By  1765  there  were  working  in  Lan- 
caster County  large  numbers  of  gun- 
smiths, notably  Jacob  and  Joel  Ferree, 
Peter  Gonter,  John  Henry,  John  New- 
comer and  many  others.  They  were 
mostly  men  who  had  served  their  ap- 
prenticeships with  William  Henry. 
The  old  mill  building  on  Mill  Creek, 
which  William  Henry  used  as  a gun 
factory  during  the  Revolution  and 


EARLY  RIFLES  were  somewhat  plain  but  later  makes  were  richly  decorated  with  brass, 
silver  and  occasionally  gold  inlays.  Relief  carvings  were  supposed  to  endow  the  owner 
with  mystical  powers  over  the  creatures  pictured. 
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where  he  had  about  50  gunsmiths  em- 
ployed, is  still  standing  today.  It  is 
probably  the  only  arsenal  of  the  Revo- 
lution still  standing. 

The  Pennsylvania  rifle  thus  seems 
to  have  been  evolved  by  Martin  Mey- 
lin,  Matthias  Roesser  (1708-1771), 
Joshua  Baker,  Phillip  Lefevre  (1710- 
1766),  William  Henry  (1729-1786) 
and  a few  others,  all  in  the  Conestoga 
Valley.  Each  one  knew  what  the  others 
were  doing,  and  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  firearm  might  have  been 
made  collectively,  though  the  local 
belief  is  that  Roesser  gets  the  prefer- 
ence, while  William  Henry  made  the 
perfections. 

Within  the  flintlock  period,  up  to 
1835,  when  the  general  change  was 
made  to  percussion  rifles,  and  three 
decades  later,  there  were  more  than 
350  gunsmiths  authentically  recorded 
in  Lancaster  County.  Probably  the 
most  famous  of  these,  at  least  the  one 
who  made  more  guns  than  any  of  the 
others,  was  Henry  E.  Leman  (1812- 
1887)  who  started  in  1834  with  flint- 
locks and  changed  in  a year  or  two  to 
the  percussions  which  made  him 
famous. 

Many  Lancaster  rifles  are  in  collec- 
tions today.  The  most  striking  example 
is  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  the  fa- 
mous Alamo  Museum.  Here  in  a case, 
there  is  a perfect  flintlock  rifle,  marked 
Jacob  Dickert.  After  all  were  killed 
! in  the  Alamo,  the  rifle  had  been  taken 
to  Mexico,  later  to  be  found  there  and 
returned  to  San  Antonio.  Jacob  Dick- 
ert (1740-1822)  was  one  of  the  many 
gunsmiths  ( 20  or  more  including  Wil- 
liam Henry)  buried  in  the  Lancaster 
Moravian  graveyard  (plot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Lancaster  Post  Office). 
Born  in  Mainz,  Germany,  he  had  come 
to  Lancaster  in  1758,  served  as  an 
apprentice,  probably  with  William 
Henry,  and  became  one  of  Lancas- 
i ter’s  most  efficient  gunsmiths.  Would 
! that  this  Conestoga  rifle  could  tell  how 
S many  Mexicans  its  precise  aim  had 
killed! 
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DR.  HERBERT  H.  BECK  died  in  Lan- 
caster on  December  22,  1960.  He  was  85.  In 
an  editorial  on  the  following  day,  the  Lan- 
caster “Intelligencer-Journal”  said: 

“To  say  that  Dr.  Beck  was  one  of  the  most 
unusual  persons  Lancaster  has  seen  in  many 
years  is  a trite  phrase.  One  need  only  to  re- 
count some  of  the  many  and  varied  activities 
in  which  he  engaged  to  realize  that  here  was 
a man  whose  interests  encompassed  almost 
the  whole  field  of  human  activity.  He  had  a 
store  of  knowledge  about  history,  mineralogy, 
geology  and  ornithology  along  with  seemingly 
unrelated  subjects  such  as  horse  racing,  fox 
hunting,  boxing,  bridge,  music,  rifles,  pistols 
and  small  arms.” 

He  was  born  in  Lititz  on  November  15, 
1875,  and  grew  up  in  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  the  famous  Beck’s  Academy,  founded 
by  his  grandfather.  He  graduated  from  Le- 
high University  in  1896,  joined  the  faculty 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1901.  He 
was  president  emeritus  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society  after  serving  25 
years  as  president. 

Herbert  Beck  was  an  outstanding  ornithol- 
ogist. He  was  custodian  of  the  Audubon 
Society’s  Sanctuary  for  the  American  Bald 
Eagle  on  Mt.  Johnson  Island  in  the  Susque- 
hanna, conducted  an  annual  census  of  the 
upland  plover  since  1921  and  reported  its 
return  from  virtual  extinction  to  Lancaster 
County  in  1947.  He  was  one  of  the  last  liv- 
ing Pennsylvanians  who  had  seen  the  famous 
Passenger  Pigeon  in  his  early  life  just  be- 
fore it  became  extinct. 

A regular  contributor  to  GAME  NEWS, 
Dr.  Beck  was  a prolific  and  gifted  writer. 
Perhaps  the  tribute  paid  by  the  unique  “Lan- 
caster Pirates”  to  their  long-time  Chief  best 
sums  up  his  astounding  career: 

“We  salute  him  as  a Chief  straight  and 
true;  a man  of  cheerful  yesterdays  and  con- 
fident tomorrows;  a rover  on  the  high  seas 
of  adventure  in  education,  science,  history, 
music,  bird  lore,  and  all  types  of  whole- 
some sportsmanship.” 
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The  Sky  Dance 

By  John  Guilday 

IT  IS  to  April  that  Pennsylvania  must 
look  for  its  rebirth.  For  the  fourth 
month  is  that  soft-scented  time  of  the 
year  when  Dixie  air  penetrates  every 
hollow,  melting  the  last  patches  of 
rotten  snow  and  ruffling  the  petals  of 
the  hillside  trillium.  This  is  the  time 
of  a great  dusting  off  of  pizzarias,  of 
the  first  frozen  custards,  of  lilacs,  new 
grass  to  mow,  and  freshly-bared  legs 
to  ogle.  Puddles  shriek  with  a thou- 
sand bubble-throated  frogs  and  red- 
wings teeter  in  every  roadside  swamp. 

April  reaches  even  the  sombre 
Quaker  spirit  of  the  woodcock.  He 
looks  up  from  his  worms,  flies  into  the 
twilight  sky  over  the  bowl  of  the  val- 
ley and  pours  out  his  heart  to  the  god 
of  April  and  of  earthworms— and  of 
female  woodcocks. 

To  see  him  dance,  we  finished  up 
the  supper  dishes  early  and  climbed 
into  the  car  as  long  shadows  fingered 
across  the  lawn.  Joining  the  soon-to-be- 
pizzaed  traffic  of  Route  8 we  drove 
to  K.  Doutt’s  farm  and  down  a long 
lane  to  the  patch  of  alder  swamp  we 
sought.  We  parked  the  car  in  the 


field,  and,  as  a last  prudent  conces- 
sion to  the  world  of  man,  locked  it, 
then  took  the  pipeline  path  down  the 
valley.  Had  we  kept  on  we  might  even- 
tually have  come  to  the  Allegheny  it- 
self, but  here  the  silver  plop  of  a feed- 
ing shiner  broke  through  a stream  pool 
as  we  watched  from  the  high  yellow 
bank.  The  gobble  of  a ringneck  cock 
and  the  rustling  of  last  year’s  cattails 
set  the  mood,  but  the  shouts  of  the 
boys  swimming  under  the  county 
bridge  and  the  occasional  honking  of 
a distant  car  told  us  that  we  were  not 
as  far  off  the  beaten  path  as  we  would 
like  to  think.  A Great  Blue  Heron, 
black  against  a night-dappled  sky, 
flew  silently  overhead  like  some  pre- 
historic leather-winged  reptile.  We 
watched  him  disappear  into  the  north- 
east, knowing  that  we  would  not  soon 
forget  him.  The  peepers  were  un- 
usually silent,  save  now  and  again 
when  some  bold  individual  would  let 
out  a strident  blast  to  let  us  know  that 
even  if  his  particular  swamp  was  a 
mite  dry,  he  at  least  was  not  a mite 
discouraged.  But  there  were  periods 
of  intense  silence,  and  we  listened  for 
the  first  woodcock. 

As  the  distant  trees  began  to  blend 
one  with  another,  a bold  “peezt,”  more 
like  a Bronx  cheer  than  the  opening 
notes  of  a love  song,  came  from  an 
alder  clump  so  close  at  hand  that  we 
wondered  why  we  hadn’t  flushed  the 
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bird  long  before.  This  was  the  prel- 
ude. The  bird  called  steadily  at  4-  to 
5-second  intervals  “peezt”  — “peezt”  — 
“peezt,”  like  a nighthawk  with  a head 
cold.  The  sky  slowly  darkened,  losing 
the  whole  valley  in  shadow,  and  still 
the  measured  calling  continued  from 
the  alders.  But  was  it  getting  a little 
faster,  a little  more  insistent?  We 
thought  so.  Suddenly  it  stopped. 

Directly  overhead  we  heard  the 
penetrating  drone  of  what  we  had 
been  told  to  listen  for— the  winnowing 
of  air  through  feathers.  Looking  up 
we  saw  the  bird  itself,  like  a plump, 
black  bat  against  the  sky.  The  win- 
nowing came  and  went,  growing  ever 
fainter  as  the  spiraling  cock  grew 
smaller  and  smaller  till  it  became  a 
tiny  black  speck  far  above  us.  Then, 
just  at  the  limit  of  visibility,  this  love- 
smitten  creature  slid  sideways  in  the 


sky,  fell  back,  fluttered  forwards, 
bursting  into  song.  But  the  song  was 
not  meant  for  our  ears  and  we  strained 
to  catch  the  notes.  Faint  and  twitter- 
ing, lasting  but  a few  seconds,  but 
made  even  more  haunting  by  its  sweet, 
ethereal  faintness,  it  filtered  down 
from  the  twilight.  And  we  felt  like 
lashing  ourselves  to  a mast  like  Ulys- 
ses lest  we  follow  its  siren  call.  Then 
a darting  swoop  and  it  was  all  over. 
The  woodcock  was  down  and  calling 
his  rubbery  notes  from  the  alders. 
Three  other  males  were  calling  in  the 
valley  that  night  and  we  stayed  until 
the  stars  arched  the  valley  in  spring- 
time constellations.  And  we  wished  for 
a moment  to  be  woodcocks  and  to 
mount  on  whirring  wings  into  this 
warm  April  sky,  glad  to  be  Pennsyl- 
vanians in  the  springtime  and  burning 
to  sing  of  it. 


Spring,  Hope,  and  Easter  Seals 

By  Edwin  M.  Lillis,  President 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  Inc. 


The  season  of  spring,  now  upon  us, 
is  a time  of  hope.  The  dreariness  of 
winter  has  passed  for  the  joys  of  a 
new  season. 

Spring  is  also  the  time  for  Easter 
and  for  Easter  Seals.  The  brightness  of 
this  spring  fills  all  of  us  with  hope 
and  renewed  vigor.  Easter  Seals  are 
the  symbol  of  hope  for  thousands  of 
crippled  children  who  dream  to  be 
like  other  boys  and  girls. 

Instead  of  jumping  rope,  playing 
baseball,  and  riding  bicycles,  crippled 
children  trudge  about  on  crutches,  or 
with  the  help  of  heavy  leg  braces,  or 
in  wheel  chairs.  Many  don’t  get  around 
at  all. 

These  crippled  children  look  to 
Easter  Seals  and  your  contributions  to 
the  annual  Easter  Seal  appeal  for  the 
money  necessary  to  finance  their  fight 
to  be  and  play  like  other  children. 


As  spring  and  Easter  come  upon  us 
please  remember  Pennsylvania’s  crip- 
pled children  by  making  a generous 
contribution  now  to  your  local  Easter 
Seal  appeal,  or  mail  it  to  Easter  Seals, 
c/o  your  local  post  office. 


Your  dollars  fight 
for  crippled  children 
. . . give  generously 


SINCE  1921-forty  years  ofcare 
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Berks  County  Soil  Conservation  District 
Plans  Unique  Conservation  Training  School 


Farmers,  sportsmen  and  interested 
citizens  of  Berks  County  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  a unique  con- 
servation training  course  this  spring. 
Classes  will  be  conducted  from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  each  Saturday  between  May 
6 and  June  3.  For  a registration  fee  of 
$5.00,  any  adult  is  eligible  to  enroll 
and  each  will  be  awarded  a “certifi- 
cate of  participation”  at  graduation 
ceremonies  scheduled  for  the  Fleet- 
wood  Grange  on  Saturday  evening, 
June  10.  Classes  will  meet  at  the 
Metropolitan  Edison  Company  Audito- 
rium, Pottsville  Pike,  Reading,  and  will 
include  lecture  periods  and  field  trips. 

On  Saturday,  May  6,  representatives 
from  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
Conservation  Committee,  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Vocational  Agri- 
culture, Farm  Home  Administration, 
Pa.  Dept,  of  Highways  and  Berks 


County  Planning  Commission  will  dis- 
cuss their  relationship  with  the  Dis- 
trict. On  May  13,  the  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  will  be  in  charge  of 
classes  and  a tour  of  local  farms.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  will 
conduct  classes  and  a field  trip  to 
Northkill  Creek  on  May  20.  On  Satur- 
day, May  27,  the  Pa.  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  will  conduct  morn- 
ing classes  and  an  afternoon  field  trip 
to  show  a tree  planter  in  operation,  fire 
fighting  tools  and  techniques,  and  an 
area  marked  for  timber  improvement 
and  harvest.  The  Game  Commission 
will  conduct  classes  on  Saturday,  June 
3,  and  take  the  group  on  a field  trip  to 
see  wildlife  habitat  improvement. 

Reservations  may  be  made  until 
April  1 with  Mrs.  Anna  Kauffman, 
Secretary,  Berks  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation District,  Leesport,  Pa. 


COMMISSION  EXHIBIT  seen  by  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Farm  Show,  Harrisburg 
Sportsmen's  Show,  and  Philadelphia  Sportsmen's  Show  told  the  Pennsylvania  deer  story. 
Designed  and  constructed  by  George  Kohler,  the  major  display  featured  life-size  scenes 
of  deer  in  winter  and  summer. 


Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association 
To  Hold  Annual  Convention  May  19-20 


The  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Associ- 
ation will  hold  its  25th  Annual  Con- 
vention at  the  Firemen’s  Hall  in  Con- 
fluence, Pa.,  on  May  19-20.  This  state 
organization  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country  and  the  annual 
convention  attracts  trappers  from  all 
over  the  state,  as  well  as  many  from 
other  states.  This  year,  the  National 
Trappers  Association  will  join  the 
state  group,  holding  their  3rd  annual 
convention.  Real  old-fashioned  square 
dances  will  be  held  both  evenings,  a 
muzzle  loaders  shoot  will  be  held,  and 
two  members  will  conduct  trapping 
demonstrations.  Andy  Ewart,  of  Car- 
michaels, one  of  the  country’s  leading 
mink  and  fox  trappers,  will  put  on  a 
demonstration  while  Leonard  Kiser, 
of  Central  City,  will  display  animal 
pets  he  collected  on  a recent  trip  to 
India. 

Officers  of  the  state  group  include: 
Gene  Hill,  Upper  Darby,  President; 
Ray  Beck,  Knox,  Vice-President;  and 
William  M.  Boyer,  Lebanon,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. In  charge  of  arrange- 
ments for  their  Silver  Anniversary 
Convention  are  Tom  Faust,  Salix;  Alex 
Hancher,  Central  City;  Ed  Danko, 
Uniontown;  Frank  Mehall,  Merle  Mor- 
gan, Pete  Donavich,  Jack  Nebraski, 
all  of  Uniontown;  John  Snyder,  John 
Morgan,  Dick  Russel,  all  of  Charleroi; 
and  Metro  Wossilek,  Monongahela. 
Room  reservations  can  be  made  by 
writing  Tom  Beggs,  Firehall,  Con- 
fluence, Pa. 


GIGANTIC  RACCOON  was  trapped  last  fall 
by  Kenny  Bell,  Meadville.  Its  pelt  is  being 
examined  here  by  Bill  Jackson,  left,  well- 
known  Crawford  County  fur  buyer,  and 
Game  Protector  Bill  Lee,  Titusville.  Biggest 
that  Jackson  has  ever  purchased  in  45 
years  of  business,  the  raccoon  weighed  31 
pounds,  was  49  inches  long  and  12  inches 
wide.  Bell  caught  another  26-pounder  in  the 
same  area  last  year. 


Any  News  of  Nessmuk? 

Information  concerning  the  life  and  writings  of  George  W.  Seers,  late  of 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  would  be  appreciated  by  John  Sullivan,  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Seers  wrote  under  the  pen-name  of 
“Nessmuk.” 
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CANVASBACK  POPULATIONS  showed  about  a 45  per  cent  increase  in  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  mid-winter  survey  this  year. 


Annuoij  Midwinter  Survey 
Shows  Some  increase  in 
Ccmvasback  & Redhead  Ducks 

Wintering  populations  of  the  im- 
portant canvasback  and  redhead  ducks, 
as  well  as  certain  other  species  of 
ducks  and  geese,  showed  improvement 
over  low  levels  of  last  year,  according 
to  results  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway’s 
annual  midwinter  survey  just  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

There  was  a closed  season  on  can- 
vasback and  redhead  ducks  last  year 
because  of  the  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lations of  these  two  species.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  return  as  many  breeders 
as  possible  to  the  nesting  grounds  this 
spring.  The  Atlantic  Flyway  post- 
season survey  recently  completed 
showed  the  redhead  duck  population 
about  double  that  of  last  year  and  the 
important  canvasback  up  about  45  per 
cent.  Although  a major  portion  of  the 
continental  canvasback  population 
winters  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  the 
bulk  of  the  redhead  ducks  winter  in 
Texas  and  Mexico  with  only  a limited 
number  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

Puddle  ducks  as  a group  showed 
no  change  over  that  recorded  last 


year.  Diving  ducks  as  a group  showed 
a slight  increase  over  that  of  last  year 
with  the  canvasback,  redhead,  and 
scaup  contributing  materially. 

There  was  a 43  per  cent  increase  in 
Canada  geese,  a 52  per  cent  increase 
in  swan,  and  an  11  per  cent  increase 
in  snow  geese  and  brant.  American 
coot  showed  no  change  over  last  year. 

The  midwinter  waterfowl  survey 
is  conducted  annually  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  by 
a corps  of  experienced  observers  pro- 
vided by  the  Provincial,  State,  and 
Federal  conservation  agencies.  The 
Defense  Department  assists  in  the 
aerial  coverage.  The  massive  operation 
is  coordinated  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  In  the  17  Atlantic 
Flyway  states,  extending  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  157  personnel  participated. 
Thirty-one  aircraft,  74  cars,  and  25 
boats  were  used;  and  a total  of  30,019 
miles  were  traveled. 

The  bulk  of  the  survey  was  carried 
out  during  the  period  January  9 to 
15.  Weather  and  visibility  conditions 
were  unusually  good  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  practically  all  fresh  waters 
in  the  northern  states  were  frozen 
tight. 
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Commission  Continues  Study 
Of  Snowshoe  Hare  Releases 

Continuing  its  efforts  to  re-establish 
the  snowshoe  “rabbit”  (varying  hare) 
in  suitable  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Game  Commission  released  500  of  the 
big-footed  animals  during  January  of 
this  year.  Describing  this  program, 
Harvey  A.  Roberts,  Chief  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Research,  states: 

“Within  recent  years  the  snowshoe 
hare  in  Pennsylvania  has  undergone  a 
drastic  reduction  in  numbers.  Many 
of  the  once  productive  areas  are  now 
either  devoid  of  ‘white  rabbits’  or 
support  only  token  populations.  The 
threatened  loss  of  this  popular  game 
animal  prompted  the  state’s  wildlife 
agency  to  embark  on  a study  of  the 
situation. 

“As  part  of  the  current  investigation 
which  began  in  1956,  stock  from  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  and  New  York 
State  was  experimentally  liberated  in 
areas  offering  what  appeared  to  be 
suitable  food  and  cover.  Since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  study  approximately 
2,400  hares  have  been  experimentally 
released  at  75  sites  throughout  the 
Allegheny  Plateau,  Pocono  Mountains 
and  southern  Appalachians. 

“Information  gathered  to  date 
strongly  suggests  that  the  lack  of  suit- 
able habitat  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  that  lead  to  the  decline  in 
snowshoe  numbers.  This  loss  of  food 
and  protective  cover  was  due  to  the 
natural  growth  of  our  forests  and  the 
excessive  browsing  of  a large  deer 
herd.  In  combination,  these  factors 
rendered  large  portions  of  the  former 
hare  range  untenable  and  drove  the 
animals  into  small  pockets  of  remain- 
ing habitat.  These  isolated  and  often 
marginal  units,  in  turn,  rendered  the 
remaining  snowshoes  vulnerable  to 
hunting  and  other  pressures. 

“All  of  the  hare  releases  exhibiting 
a degree  of  success  were  made  in 
areas  which  have  undergone  recent 
habitat  improvement.  Better  food  and 
cover  conditions  for  the  snowshoes 


Game  Commission  Appoints 
E.  G.  Musser  P-R  Coordinator 

Egbert  G.  Musser,  Area  P-R  Leader 
for  the  Northwest  and  Northcentral 
Divisions,  has  been  named  P-R  Co- 
ordinator on  the  Game  Commission’s 
Harrisburg  Headquarters  staff.  He 
succeeds  John  Hoover  who  recently 
retired. 

Musser  joined  the  Commission  in 
1945  after  serving  as  an  area  biologist 
for  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Com- 
mission. He  has  worked  continuously 
in  various  land  management  positions, 
is  a graduate  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity and  Salem  College.  He  has 
done  graduate  work  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  on  his  doctorate.  He 
is  married,  has  two  sons  and  belongs 
to  many  civic  and  professional  organi- 
zations. In  his  new  position  he  will 
coordinate  all  projects  in  land  man- 
agement and  wildlife  habitat  develop- 
ment involving  federal  funds. 


have  resulted  from  forest  cuttings  and 
the  control  of  the  deer  herd  through 
antlerless  deer  seasons. 
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An  Easy  Game  Saver 


By  Lefty  Kreh 


NO  MATTER  how  good  last  hunt- 
ing season  may  have  been,  it 
could  have  been  even  better.  Un- 
counted thousands  of  rabbits,  pheas- 
ant and  quail  never  reached  the  game 
bag  because  they  never  left  the  nest. 
Some  became  prey  for  raccoons,  crows, 
opossums  and  other  predators.  Others 
were  lost  in  heavy  rains,  grass  fires  or 
because  their  parents  were  killed  on 
highways.  But  too  many  paid  the 
price  of  modern  agriculture  and  mech- 
anized farming. 

A ringneck  hen  or  doe  rabbit  knows 
that  if  she  lies  perfectly  still  in  the 
grass,  her  natural  camouflage  colora- 
tion will  usually  give  her  fairly  com- 
plete protection.  Time  and  time  again 
a pheasant  or  rabbit  owes  its  life  to 
lying  motionless  while  its  enemy 
stalked  nearby. 

When  the  noisy  hay  mower  comes 
bearing  down  on  its  nest  of  young, 


the  bird  or  animal  does  the  same, 
natural  thing.  It  lies  still,  only  to  be 
cut  to  ribbons  on  the  busy,  sharp 
blades.  Often,  the  young  or  eggs  are 
destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

Some  farmers  tell  of  ruining  as 
many  as  a dozen  nests  in  a single  hay 
field.  The  hen  bird  will  lay  from  8 to 
18  eggs.  Average  this  at  an  even  dozen 
and  you  can  imagine  how  many  birds 
are  lost  in  a single  mowing  season. 

Thurmond  Houser,  a game  man- 
ager working  for  the  Maryland  Game 
and  Inland  Fish  Commission,  has  de- 
veloped a flushing  bar  to  eliminate 
such  destruction.  It’s  cheap,  easy  to 
make,  and  better  still,  extremely  simple 
to  mount  and  use.  Farmers  have  little 
time  to  fool  with  time-consuming  de- 
vices that  aren’t  necessary.  Houser 
designed  his  flushing  bar  with  all  these 
points  in  mind. 

Basically,  a good  flushing  bar  should 
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be  one  that  can  be  removed  quickly 
from  the  tractor  when  not  needed, 
easy  to  put  in  place,  light,  cheap  to 
make,  simple  to  construct,  and  most 
important,  efficient  when  in  use.  Hous- 
er’s flushing  bar  fills  all  these  require- 
ments. 

A two-inch  sapling  pole,  about  nine 
feet  long,  two  small  steel  straps,  nine 
short  strands  of  number  nine  wire,  and 
a hunk  of  old  tire  chain  are  all  the 
components  needed.  The  entire  rig 
can  be  assembled  in  less  than  40  min- 
utes by  one  man.  It  will  last  in- 
definitely. 

The  bar  is  adjustable  for  grass 
heights,  and  can  be  placed  on,  or  re- 
moved from  the  tractor  in  less  than 
three  seconds.  Storage  problems  are 
nil,  because  the  entire  thing  can  be 
stored  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
until  next  year. 

All  field-nesting  birds,  deer  and 
rabbits,  and  even  pet  dogs  and  cats, 
will  flee  from  the  tingling  tire  chains 
and  heavy  wires  that  brush  against 
them  before  the  deadly  mower  blades 
can  cut  them  down. 


FLUSHING  BAR  is  easily  mounted  on  trac- 
tor by  slipping  pole  into  socket.  Piece  of 
wire  in  farmer's  left  hand  adds  strength  to 
the  rig. 

Sportsmen’s  clubs  that  are  looking 
for  some  out-of-season  projects  to 
really  help  our  wildlife,  could  make 
these  flushing  bars  and  offer  them  to 
local  farmers.  Once  the  landowner 
sees  how  simple  they  are  to  operate, 
and  that  he  might  save  the  lives  of 
many  birds  and  animals,  including 
maybe  his  own  pet  dog,  he’ll  be  glad 
to  use  it.  Such  a flushing  bar  can  do 
a lot  to  increase  the  game  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


INSTRUCTION  DIAGRAM  shows  flat,  iron  plate  with  lVi-inch  pipe  welded  to  it.  This 
piece  is  bolted  to  tractor.  The  pole  with  the  left  end  imbedded  in  one-inch  pipe  is  slipped 
into  the  larger  and  permanently  mounted  pipe.  Alternate  mounting  device  is  shown  at 
lower  left. 
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Wildlife  Management 
In  Miniature 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


WILDLIFE  experts  for  many  years 
have  pointed  out  that  one  way  to 
increase  animal  populations  on  a given 
area  of  land  is  by  carrying  certain 
activities  that  provide  more  of  what 
animals  need  to  live.  They  call  this 
process  “habitat  improvement.” 

Biologists  have  pointed  out  that 
wild  animals,  even  as  you  or  I,  have 
a few  basic  needs  in  order  to  live- 
food,  shelter,  living  space,  and  water. 
They  have  shown  us,  too,  that  any 
given  area  of  land,  whether  it  be 
measured  in  acres  or  square  miles,  has 
in  it  just  so  much  food  cover  and  liv- 
ing space  and  thus  can  support  just  so 
many  animals.  This  is  called  the  “carry- 
ing capacity”  of  the  land.  If  you  want 
more  animals  on  that  land  than  it  can 
now  support,  you  have  to  provide 
more  of  what  animals  need  to  live. 

It  is  not  too  much  of  a problem  pro- 
viding the  food  or  the  cover— but  the 
big  limiting  factor  is  living  space. 

You  can  imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen if  a dozen  people  tried  to  live  in 
a house  that  was  designed  for  four 
people.  For  a while,  there  would  not 
be  too  many  problems.  But  sooner  or 
later  conflicts  would  arise  and  prob- 
lems would  exist.  Someone  would 
catch  a cold  that  would  spread  through 
the  house.  In  the  end,  some  of  the 
people  would  move  out  until  only 
four  were  left. 


A similar  situation  exists  in  nature. 
Animals  have  their  needs  for  living 
space,  and  when  too  many  are  jammed 
into  too  small  an  area,  disease  may 
spread  through  the  population  or  other 
problems  arise. 

It  is  possible  for  many  of  us  in- 
terested in  conservation  to  visit  wild- 
life management  projects  where  the 
habitat  has  been  improved  or  changed 
so  that  it  now  supports  more  or  differ- 
ent animals,  or  both,  than  it  once  did. 
These  areas  are  interesting  to  visit. 
But  to  a very  large  extent  we  must 
take  another  person’s  word  for  what 
has  happened  and  what  the  results 
are.  It’s  difficult  to  see  these  things 
for  yourself. 

It  is  possible  though,  to  carry  out  a 
wildlife  management  project  in  minia- 
ture — a do-it-yourself  activity  on  a 
small  scale  where  you  can  apply  all 
the  principles  of  a much  larger  project. 
The  difference  is  that  you  work  with 
songbirds  where  the  larger  projects 
are  concerned  with  habitat  improve- 
ment for  deer,  rabbits,  squirrels,  water- 
fowl,  turkeys  or  other  game  animals. 

Corners  of  back  yards  or  farmyards, 
corners  or  small  plots  in  school  yards, 
odd  areas  in  camps;  even  small  plots 
in  city  or  village  parks  or  odd  spots 
on  golf  courses  or  in  cemeteries  can 
be  developed  in  a few  years  to  meet 
the  needs  of  some  songbirds  that  do 
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not  now  find  suitable  living  conditions. 

It  does  not  take  too  much  of  an 
area  to  create  a “back-yard  sanctuary” 
for  birds.  But  remember  that  factor 
of  living  space.  The  larger  the  area, 
the  more  living  space  there  will  be, 
and  the  more  birds  will  find  the  things 
they  need  to  live.  Let’s  take  those  re- 
quirements of  animals  one  at  a time, 
and  see  how  we  can  meet  them  in 
miniature  wildlife  management  project. 

Food 

Providing  food  for  birds  is  a rela- 
tively easy  matter.  First,  we  can  make 
feeders  of  various  kinds  and  keep 
them  filled  with  a variety  of  different 
kinds  of  seeds.  Other  feeders  can  be 
built  to  hold  suet,  peanut  butter,  or 
pieces  of  fruit  for  other  birds. 

But  there  is  another  way,  too,  that 
is  very  effective  — a way  that  will 
beautify  the  area  and  provide  food 
for  birds  in  the  same  project. 

There  are  many  shrubs  and  trees 
that  can  be  planted.  These  have  at- 
tractive blossoms  at  one  season  of  the 
year  and  fruit  later  on— fruit  that 
attracts  birds. 

Only  a few  of  the  long  list  are: 
dogwood,  both  flowering  and  the 
shrubby  varieties  such  as  silky  dog- 
wood; autumn  or  Russian  olive;  bay- 


berry;  fire  thorn;  bittersweet;  Ameri- 
can holly  or  better  yet,  Japanese  holly; 
vibernums  of  several  kinds;  bush 
honeysuckles;  hackberry;  mountain 
ash;  hawthorns;  June  cherry;  red  ce- 
dar; wild  cherry;  spicebush;  and  the 
flowering  crabs. 

Some  of  these  bear  fruit  in  sum- 
mer, others  in  early  fall,  while  some 
hold  their  fruit  well  into  the  winter. 
Right  now  (mid-January ) a Japanese 
holly  at  the  corner  of  my  house  is  still 
loaded  with  fruit  and  supplies  food 
daily  for  one  robin  and  one  mocking- 
bird. 

In  planting  shrubs  and  trees,  plant 
as  large  a variety  as  possible,  to  pro- 
vide natural  foods  over  as  long  a 
period  as  possible. 

Developing  annual  food  plots  works 
well  too  in  small  areas.  Plant  a mix- 
ture of  such  seeds  as  sunflower,  buck- 
wheat, corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  millet, 
sorghum  and  soy  beans.  Back-yard 
plantings  of  mixtures  such  as  this,  that 
I saw  last  fall,  were  used  regularly  by 
doves,  several  kinds  of  sparrows, 
pheasants  and  quail. 

Cover  or  Nest  Sites 

These  same  trees  and  shrubs  that 
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provide  food  will  also  supply  cover 
and  nest  sites  for  some  birds  if  they 
are  planted  in  clumps  or  dense  masses 
from  the  start.  In  these  plantings  you 
are  not  concerned  with  the  usual  land- 
scaping idea  of  specimen  trees  or 
shrubs  standing  alone.  The  objective 
is  to  produce  a large  quantity  of  food 
and  a dense  growth  of  shrubbery  so 
birds  have  the  privacy  they  need  to 
nest  and  rear  their  young. 

Dense  clumps  of  cedars  or  pine  or 
spruce  provide  good  cover  for  some 
birds,  while  dense  growing  rambler 
or  multiflora  rose  will  provide  cover 
and  nest  sites  for  others.  I’ve  seen  a 
hundred  foot  long  multiflora  hedge 
that  had  in  it  a mockingbird,  song  spar- 
row, and  brown  thrasher  nest  at  the 
same  time. 

But  again  these  plants  will  help 
birds  find  shelter  in  the  winter,  shelter 
from  weather  and  also  from  hawks  or 
cats— if  the  plantings  are  dense  enough. 

So  planting  a variety  of  shrubs  can 
help  birds  find  three  things  they  need 
—food,  nest  sites  and  shelter. 

Some  birds  will  use  nest  boxes  that 
are  properly  made  and  set  out  cor- 
rectly. Wrens  are  common  back-yard 
nesting  birds,  but  in  addition,  chicka- 

idees,  woodpeckers,  bluebirds,  crested 
fly  catchers,  tree  swallows,  and  purple 

I martins  will  use  nest  boxes  if  condi- 
tions are  suitable. 

Water 

The  usual  way  of  supplying  water  is 
by  using  a masonry  or  metal  bird  bath, 
set  on  a base  of  some  sort,  and  filling 
it  each  day.  Metal  baths  are  to  be 
preferred  for  several  reasons.  They 
will  not  break  if  knocked  over  by  a 
dog,  or  when  the  water  freezes  in 
winter.  They  are  light  in  weight  and 
easy  to  clean. 

But  the  most  effective  bird  bath  I 
ever  saw  was  one  built  in  a heavily 
wooded  area  with  a circulating  water 
system.  The  “bird  bath”  was  in  the 
form  of  a small  waterfall,  two  feet 
high,  with  a three-foot  diameter  pool 
at  the  bottom.  The  falls  and  pool 


were  made  of  field  stone  and  cement, 
and  the  pool  was  only  three  inches 
deep. 

A twenty-gallon  trash  can  was  the 
reservoir  and  an  inexpensive  aquarium 
pump  pumped  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  top  of  the  falls  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  gallons  a minute. 
The  water  trickled  down  over  racks 
into  the  pool,  where  an  overflow  pipe 
drained  it  back  into  the  reservoir.  It 
required  about  five  gallons  of  water 
a day  to  replace  that  which  was  used 
by  birds  or  evaporated. 

But  such  birds  as  tanagers,  orioles, 
warblers  of  several  kinds,  chickadees 
and  thrushes  almost  stood  in  line  to 
use  the  pool. 

Apparently  it  was  both  the  sound  of 
the  trickling  water  and  the  ripples  on 
the  surface  that  attracted  them. 

An  adaptation  of  this  idea  would  be 
a pail  or  large  can  suspended  over 
the  usual  back-yard  bird  bath.  A 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  pail  would  per- 
mit water  to  drip  into  the  bath.  At 
the  rate  of  30  drops  a minute,  a 12- 
quart  pail  would  last  several  hours. 

These  are  some  ways  of  demon- 
strating habitat  improvement  in  min- 
iature. The  same  principles  are  used 
as  in  larger  projects.  But  through  an 
activity  of  this  sort  it  is  possible  to 
see  for  yourself  how  a small  area  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  more 
animals  or  different  animals.  And,  in 
the  process  you  have  fun. 
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Each  Season  of  the  Year 
Offers  Special  Challenge . . . 

Crows  for  Year-round  Sport 


Part  II 


By  Jim  Varner 


LAST  month  we  discussed  basic 
equipment  and  fundamentals  in 
the  thrilling  sport  of  crow  hunting.  As 
I left,  you  may  have  been  driving  out 
into  the  country  seeking  to  try  out 
equipment  and  explore  all  that  spring 
has  to  offer  for  the  outdoorsman.  No 
other  time  of  the  year  seems  to  offer  as 
much  as  March,  April  and  May.  The 


sun  is  steadily  climbing  higher  each 
day  towards  its  maximum  orbit  and 
the  call  of  wildlife  seems  to  be  in  per- 
fect accord  with  its  warming  influence. 
From  the  tiny  pipes  and  zither- like 
notes  of  the  chickadee  and  warbler 
to  the  snare-drum  staccato  of  the 
pileated  woodpecker,  there  seems  to 
be  a definite  awakening.  Surely  this 
year  we  should  appreciate  all  of  this 
more  than  ever  before,  considering 
the  harshness  of  the  unprecedented 
winter  just  past. 

During  March  you  probably  found 
crow  populations  assembled  in  great 
winter  flocks  with  definite  roosting 
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sites.  These  flocks  may  run  in  num- 
bers from  as  few  as  50-100  birds  to 
those  of  several  thousand.  If  you  take 
time  to  study  the  plan  of  their  flight 
to  and  from  feeding  areas,  you  will 
soon  be  amazed  at  the  versatility  of 
their  clever  leaders.  From  many  years 
of  close  observation,  I believe  few  of 
these  foxy  old  leaders  are  killed  by 
the  gunner  except  during  nesting  time 
when  they  are  at  a disadvantage  while 
caring  for  the  young.  If  all  of  us  were 
members  of  the  bird  family,  few  could 
qualify  as  crows  when  it  comes  to 
cunning  and  resourcefulness. 

If  you  hunted  wisely  during  March, 
you  should  have  consistently  taken  a 
lot  of  birds.  But  if  you  became  greedy 
and  attempted  to  shoot  in  or  near  the 
roosts,  you  soon  found  out  they  will 
not  tolerate  such  tactics  and  will 
promptly  move  to  a new  roost.  In 
other  sections  of  our  country  where 
there  are  few  woodlots  and  forest- 
lands, crow  flocks  are  not  as  fortunate 
in  finding  suitable  roosts.  But  in  Penn- 
sylvania they  can  move  in  most  any 
direction  and  find  new  roosts.  Don’t 
be  one  of  those  “jokers”  who  is  not 


satisfied  unless  he  is  slaughtering 
everything  in  sight  so  he  can  brag 
about  his  “superior”  accomplishments. 
We  have  entirely  too  many  of  this 
type  already  and  can  do  quite  well 
without  them.  It  is  obvious  that  too 
much  shooting  too  close  to  roosts  will, 
in  the  long  run,  net  fewer  shots  and 
the  birds  are  gone. 

Crows  feed  mostly  during  the  morn- 
ing hours.  Many  birds  from  the  main 
flock  will  work  as  far  as  seven  or  eight 
miles  away  from  the  roost  in  their 
morning  search  for  food.  Early  after- 
noon may  find  a gang  of  them  assem- 
bling at  pre-arranged  collection  points. 
If  the  weather  is  bad,  they  will  start 
their  return  flight  quite  early  and  gen- 
erally fly  rather  low.  If  the  weather  is 
clear,  just  the  reverse  may  be  in  order. 
Their  smart  old  leaders  bring  them  in 
at  altitudes  of  3,000  feet  or  more 
where  the  hunter  can  hear  them  but 
not  immediately  see  them.  Somehow, 
I feel  certain  each  leader  has  indi- 
vidual flight  habits  which  his  sense  of 
self-preservation  has  developed.  Just 
to  satisfy  your  own  curiosity,  conceal 
yourself  in  one  of  these  big  roosts  and 


DEAD  CROWS  make  effective  decoys  when  placed  where  they  can  be  seen  easily  near  the 
location  of  the  great  horned  owl.  Crow  hunting  requires  a good  sense  of  range  estimation. 
Wild,  ineffective  shots  give  away  your  location  and  ruin  your  chances  for  success. 


watch  the  birds  spiral  down  from  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  of  altitude.  Listen 
to  their  strange  calls  and  noises  which 
sound  somewhat  like  a little  outboard 
motor  on  quarter  throttle.  Do  not  shoot 
but  observe  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  hit  power-diving  crows.  At  other 
times  you  can  watch  them  arriving 
en  masse  almost  at  the  same  time. 
They  come  tumbling  into  the  trees 
uttering  the  strangest  calls  as  they 
noisily  fight  for  the  best  perches.  You 
will  split  your  sides  with  laughter  as 
you  listen  to  all  this  crow  profanity  as 
they  shove  one  another  around.  Even 
after  they  are  settled,  they  are  never 
fully  quiet.  About  the  time  some  sem- 
blance of  order  has  been  reached,  they 
will  take  alarm  and  rise  in  a cloud  of 
roaring  wings  and  deafening  calling. 

Try  to  figure  out  these  morning  and 
evening  flights.  Then  put  your  decoys 
and  blind  under  them  if  possible.  The 
portable  blind  is  your  best  bet  in  open 

SPOTTING  THE  DECOYS  is  Game  Protec- 
tor John  Altmiller  on  the  "Operation  Deep 
Freeze"  hunt,  February  2,  1961.  He  and 
gun  columnist  Varner  started  a day  afield 
at  9 a.m.  in  15  below  zero  weather. 


timber,  cornfields  and  grassy  fields. 
Usually  coniferous  trees  are  not  avail- 
able in  farming  sections,  but  if  you 
can  find  them,  use  them.  Seek  the 
highest  ridges— crows  seem  to  prefer 
following  them  and  it  is  easier  to  get 
them  down  within  range.  Many  hunt- 
ers figure  rainy,  stormy  weather  will 
prevent  crows  from  flying  to  their 
roosts.  Such  is  not  the  case,  as  we  have 
had  some  of  our  best  shots  in  fog  with 
near  zero  visibility.  Such  weather 
would  ground  the  wild  duck  and 
goose.  But  not  old  Corvus  who  seems 
to  have  a radar  beam  all  his  own 
which  he  follows  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy. He  will  respond  to  your  fight- 
ing call  and  come  within  25  or  30 
yards  of  you  full  of  fight— coming  out 
of  the  fog  as  if  by  magic.  Under  these 
conditions,  blinds  or  decoys  are  un- 
necessary because  they  can’t  see  you 
until  it  is  too  late,  despite  the  fact  that 
their  vision  is  at  least  three  times  as 
keen  as  yours.  Needless  to  say,  in  bad 
weather  their  flight  from  the  assembly 
area  to  the  main  roost  may  be  two  to 
three  hours  earlier  than  during  good 
weather. 

So  you  can  see  that  midwinter 
shooting  can  be  full  of  thrills  regard- 
less of  cold  and  storm.  My  good  friend, 
Game  Protector  John  Altmiller,  and  I 
proved  this  last  February  2 (ground- 
hog day)  when  we  hunted  from  8 
a.m.  until  4 p.m.  in  weather  ranging 
from  20  below  zero  to  never  above 
zero.  We  selected  a slaughterhouse 
dump  for  our  shooting  location  and 
used  nearby  second-growth  white  pine 
trees  for  our  blind.  Although  we  did 
place  old  “Hoot-Mo n,”  the  great 
horned  owl  mount,  where  they  could 
easily  see  him,  we  depended  primarily 
upon  a concentration  of  crow  decoys 
stuck  out  in  the  snow  ahead  of  us  to 
alleviate  their  fears.  The  setup  worked 
satisfactorily. 

John  used  one  of  the  new  Win- 
chester Model  59  glass-barrelled  12- 
gauge  featherlite  shotguns  while  I 
used  a 20-gauge  Model  50  Winchester 
with  shells  of  all  descriptions,  ages  and 
shot  sizes,  including  some  hand-loads. 
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He  used  all  hand-loads  ( 3 drams— Bs— 
No.  7/2).  Despite  the  severe  weather, 
the  Model  59  digested  all  loads  with- 
out a miss,  which  I consider  a remark- 
able performance.  The  Model  50 
balked  on  two  or  three  old  shells 
which  were  too  weak  to  blow  the 
action  open.  One  hand-load  was  too 
tight  to  chamber,  but  with  just  aver- 
age ammo,  it  did  as  well  as  the  Model 
59. 

The  day  furnished  a good  test  for 
auto-loading  shotguns  as  the  cold  was 
so  severe  our  crow  calls  froze  and  re- 
quired thawing  out.  We  picked  up  42 
dead  birds  and  probably  knocked 
down  a total  of  50  or  more  as  they 
plunged  in  the  deep  snow  out  of 
sight  and  were  hard  to  find,  especially 
back  in  the  thick  pines.  I used  my 
favorite  old  Purdue  call  made  by  the 
late  Charles  Purdue  of  Henry,  111.  ( not 
obtainable  any  more).  John  wisely 
carried  two  cedar  type  calls.  He  had 
a high-pitched  small  call  which  proved 
better  under  the  circumstances  than 
the  heavier  tone  of  the  larger  calls. 
Incidentally,  you  should  remember 
this.  Possessing  two  or  more  differ- 
ently toned  calls  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a hunt  with  mediocre 
results  or  one  full  of  action.  Use  all 
calls  as  fluently  as  possible  but  stick 
to  the  gutteral  notes  which  make  in- 
coming crows  fighting  mad.  They  will 
boil  in  cussing  vehemently  at  the 
enemy  who  has  the  audacity  to  maim 
and  torture  one  of  their  kind.  This 
sense  of  loyalty  combined  with  a nat- 
ural curiosity  is  the  undoing  of  an 
otherwise  cunning  and  sagacious  bird. 
This  is  his  downfall  as  crow  callers 
well  know. 

In  spring,  woodlot  hunting  is  the 
best  bet  and  your  shooting  will  vary 
from  a few  shots  with  two  to  four 
birds  knocked  down  to  as  high  as  six 
to  15,  depending  on  how  well  you  call, 
how  well  you  shoot,  how  many  pairs 
are  occupying  the  area  and  how  ex- 
perienced you  are  at  placing  the  blind. 
Do  not  put  it  in  tall  timber  but  place 
it  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  under  the 
edges  of  overhanging  limbs  or  even 


CORRECT  USE  of  natural  cover  is  shown 
above.  Crow  shooting  requires  complete 
invisibility  and  hunters  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  pines  or  other  natural  cover 
whenever  possible. 


5-10  yards  farther  out.  Your  decoy 
should  be  25  to  30  yards  farther  out 
on  a fence  post  or  higher  up  on  an 
old  dead  stake  that  shows  no  fresh 
cutting.  Hang  a dead  crow  from  the 
talons  of  the  owl  or  drape  one  all 
spread  out  on  the  low  brush  or  ground 
near  the  owl,  making  it  appear  as 
though  “Hoot-mon”  just  killed  him. 
An  old  stone  fence  separating  a hem- 
lock woodlot  from  a cornfield  or 
meadow  makes  an  easy  spot  to  shoot 
from.  Here  you  can  utilize  the  dense 
hemlock  cover  as  part  of  your  blind. 
If  no  one  has  called  in  these  spots  for 
a week  or  ten  days  before  you  get 
there,  results  may  be  almost  normal. 
However,  if  a shoot  has  been  at- 
tempted in  the  area  a day  or  two  be- 
fore, results  may  be  practically  nil. 
Frequent  calling  gets  the  crow  tribe 
so  skeptical  that  they  will  not  even 
heed  one  another.  If  you  are  a close 
observer,  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
sense  the  chances  for  success  after  a 
proper  set-up.  If  they  are  no  good, 
continue  to  move  on  and  establish 
your  next  calling  location  at  least  a 
half-mile  to  a mile  or  more  away. 

Spring  shooting  can  prove  to  be 
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some  of  the  best.  Be  on  the  alert  when 
calling,  especially  during  the  spring, 
as  you  frequently  have  other  birds 
and  animals  attracted  by  the  call.  The 
squealing  distress  note  of  a high- 
pitched  crow  call  often  attracts  the 
red  and  gray  fox,  all  hawks,  the  great 
horned  owl  and  other  denizens  of  the 
forest.  A few  years  ago  I looked  out 
of  the  blind  and  was  surprised  to  see 
three  curious  looking  does  and  four 
half-grown  fawns  looking  me  over. 
My  wife  has  her  ideas  about  such  un- 
orthodox happenings.  She  claims  my 
curious  audience  wondered,  “Who  is 
this  ‘goof  in  our  locality  that  has  so 
many  bats  in  his  belfry?” 

Summer  shooting  is  very  much  a 
repetition  of  spring  except  the  foliage 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  carry  the  blind. 
The  new  electronic  calls  are  a big 
help  during  spring  and  summer.  The 
young  crows  flying  around  in  the  warm 
June  sun  are  learning  many  new  les- 
sons from  their  parents.  They  are  fool- 
hardy and  inexperienced.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  watch  the  old  birds  try 
to  guide  them  away  from  your  fire  by 
flying  around  just  out  of  range  so  as 
to  draw  your  fire.  When  the  gunner  is 
using  the  new  magnum  shells  with  4’s 
and  2’s,  especially  the  big  10-gauge 
magnum,  this  high  flying  doesn’t  al- 
ways work.  But  you  will  find  that 
most  of  your  victims  for  the  next  few 
months  will  be  the  young  birds.  Real 
hot  days  are  not  as  good  since  the 
crow  family  is  lazy  and  will  prefer  to 
use  the  middle  of  the  day  for  resting. 
After  the  grain  is  cut,  you  will  find 
the  birds  flocking  up  again  and  busily 
chasing  grasshoppers  or  other  insects 
on  the  open  fields.  Autumn  is  not  far 
away  and  the  next  phase  comes  when 
the  big  flocks  start  working  southward. 

The  autumn  shoot  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  the  experienced 
nimrod  who  knows  how  to  select  the 
clear,  high-pressure  days  when  a chill 
wind  is  coming  down  from  the  north- 
west. On  these  days  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  crows  from  upper  New  York, 


Ontario  and  Quebec  are  coming  south. 
They  have  had  little  contact  with  shot- 
guns, but  they  learn  quickly.  The 
days  are  chilly  and  you  will  need 
your  red  flannels,  but  the  hunt  will 
be  worth  it.  As  stated  before,  not  all 
crows  migrate  but  my  guess  is  that 
about  75  per  cent  do  so.  Place  your 
blind  on  a high  knoll  facing  north  in 
the  same  pattern  as  you  did  for  your 
winter  and  early  spring  setup.  Some 
days  they  fly  so  high  it’s  difficult  to  get 
them  down,  but  as  a rule  you  will  burn 
plenty  of  nitro. 

Small-bore  rifle  shooting  can  be 
fruitful  at  woodlot  locations.  You 
should  be  well  concealed  and  have 
your  owl  placed  so  crows  will  light  on 
nearby  dead  trees.  My  son  and  I have 
shot  as  many  as  33  in  one  day  this 
way,  making  very  little  noise  by  using 
the  regular  22  short  cartridge  and  not 
shooting  beyond  40  to  50  yards.  In 
this  type  of  shooting,  avoid  calling 
and  just  let  the  crows  locate  the  owl. 
If  you  want  to  call,  however,  just  call 
enough  to  get  the  first  crow  coming 
in.  One  thing  to  especially  watch  is 
your  backstop.  Make  sure  that,  if  you 
miss,  your  bullet  won’t  be  headed  for 
a farmyard  or  anywhere  else  that  a 
person  might  be  working. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a good 
word  for  this  American  black  bird 
which  so  many  people  condemn  and 
call  a “wildlife  villain.”  We  need  “vil- 
lains” in  all  plays  to  make  the  story 
more  interesting.  Personally,  I think 
the  crow  gets  blamed  for  more  crimes 
than  he  actually  commits.  But  it  all 
boils  down  to  the  point  where,  if  we 
shooters  like  live  targets  such  as  crows 
and  woodchucks,  we  should  be  rea- 
sonable in  our  shooting.  Let’s  not 
over-shoot  any  area.  We’re  probably 
not  smart  enough  or  skillful  enough 
to  completely  exterminate  a bird  as 
smart  as  the  crow.  But  by  over-shoot- 
ing, we  can  make  the  surviving  birds 
too  smart  and  thus  put  an  end  to  our 
sport. 
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Holding ; Release  and  Follow-Through 
Should  Be  Smooth  and  Continuous . . . 


How  to  Shoot  a Bow 

Part  VI 

By  Tom  Forbes 


WITH  the  purchase  of  their  first 
bow  many  embryo  archers  have 
seriously  handicapped  themselves  un- 
der a false  impression  that  an  archer’s 
ability  will  be  measured  by  the  draw- 
ing weight  of  his  bow.  Hence  they 
frequently  equip  themselves  with  bows 
of  60-65  pounds  drawing  weight.  Re- 
gardless of  their  physical  prowess  cer- 
tain, little-used  muscles  are  subject  to 
new  strains  in  perfecting  the  act  of 
shooting  and  unless  the  beginner  can 


bring  the  bow  to  full  draw  and  hold 
it  steadily  for  an  appreciable  length  of 
time,  he  cannot  properly  develop  good 
shooting  technique.  Later  when  you 
have  learned  how  to  shoot  and  your 
muscles  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  strain  of  drawing  a bow,  you  may 
properly  increase  bow  weight  with- 
out loss  of  accuracy. 

The  act  of  shooting  a bow  is  made 
up  of  a series  of  individual  acts,  each 
one  of  which  must  be  properly  per- 
formed in  the  interval  of  time  taken 
to  draw  and  release  an  arrow.  Failure 
to  perform  one  phase  properly  negates 
all  the  others  and  the  arrow  fails  to 
go  where  the  archer  intended.  For  the 
beginner  the  act  of  HOLDING  con- 
sists of  running  a mental  check  over 
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each  act  previously  performed  while 
the  bow  is  held  at  full  draw  just  prior 
to  the  release.  Allowing  the  arrow  to 
“creep”  forward  to  relieve  the  strain 
on  the  shoulder  muscles  or  permitting 
the  head  to  move  forward  to  relieve 
the  strain  imposed  at  full  draw  will 
spoil  the  shot.  The  arrow  must  be  at 
full  draw  until  the  instant  of  release. 
Creeping  is  particularly  noticeable 
among  bowmen  who  are  trying  to 
learn  to  shoot  with  50-  and  60-pound 
bows.  The  beginner  should  use  a light- 
weight bow  to  learn  shooting  tech- 
nique. It  can  be  held  comfortably  at 
full  draw  and  the  habit  of  “creeping” 
will  be  avoided. 

To  the  beginner  an  experienced 
archer  appears  to  draw  and  release  in 
one  smooth  and  continuous  motion. 
Perfection  in  this  instance  has  been 
achieved  by  diligent  and  painstaking 
practice  in  performing  each  individual 
act  until  the  whole  creates  an  illusion 
of  continuous  motion.  Once  you  have 
acquired  good  shooting  technique  you 
will  at  the  same  time  have  developed 
the  muscles  used  in  shooting  and  may 
increase  the  bow  weight  to  suit  your 
fancy.  A few  sighting  shots  to  deter- 
mine the  trajectory  of  the  arrow  are 
all  that  is  needed  to  shift  from  one 
bow  weight  to  another. 

RELEASE 

The  modern  bowman  with  a few 
notable  exceptions  uses  three  fingers 
to  draw  the  bowstring  and  bring  the 
bow  to  full  draw.  To  develop  the  full 
velocity  of  the  arrow  the  release  should 


be  instantaneous.  This  is  an  ideal  situ- 
ation which  we  can  only  approximate 
within  the  limitations  of  the  human 
hand.  Various  methods  of  release  have 
been  practiced  in  times  gone  by  and 
are  still  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  As  late  as  1880  the  Western 
Indians  of  the  United  States  shot  the 
bow  from  a horizontal  position  with 
the  palm  of  the  drawing  hand  upper- 
most and  the  arrow  resting  on  the  top 
of  the  bow.  The  simplest  of  all  re- 
leases is  known  as  the  Primary  Re- 
lease. It  consists  of  pinching  the  shaft 
at  the  arrow  nock  between  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  and  the  second  joint  of  the 
index  finger  of  the  hand.  Using  this  re- 
lease the  arrow  may  be  shot  from 
either  side  of  the  bow  and  a novice 
who  has  never  shot  a bow  will  in- 
stinctively grasp  the  arrow  in  this 
manner. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  release  is  to  loose  the  arrow 
with  the  least  possible  movement  or 
effort  in  order  that  the  initial  velocity 
imparted  to  the  arrow  will  be  constant 
for  each  release  and  not  affected  by 
drag  against  the  drawing  fingers.  With- 
out instruction  the  beginner  will  grasp 
the  bowstring  so  that  it  lies  at  the 
first  joint  of  his  drawing  fingers  and 
he  will  shape  his  drawing  hand  until 
it  is  claw-like  in  appearance.  This  posi- 
tion makes  it  fairly  easy  to  bring  the 
bow  to  full  draw  but  it  is  impossible 
to  release  the  bowstring  properly  from 
this  position.  In  a further  attempt  to 
free  his  fingers  from  the  bowstring 
quickly,  the  novice  will  throw  his  hand 
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BOW  HAND  should  remain  stationary  as 
the  arrow  starts  moving  towards  the  target. 
The  bow  must  be  held  at  full  draw  until  the 
arrow  has  entirely  cleared  the  bow. 


away  from  his  face  during  the  release. 
The  term  is  “flipping”  the  drawing 
hand.  It  only  serves  to  throw  the  ar- 
row off  the  line  of  flight  to  the  target. 

To  effect  a proper  release  the  bow 
is  brought  to  full  draw  with  the  first 
three  fingers  of  the  drawing  hand 
bearing  equally  on  the  bowstring.  The 
thumb  takes  no  part  in  the  draw  and 
remains  in  a relaxed  position  in  the 
palm  of  the  drawing  hand.  The  bow- 
string is  initially  positioned  at  the  first 
joint  of  each  of  the  three  fingers.  Be- 
gin the  draw  with  the  drawing  hand  in 
a relaxed  position.  As  you  start  the 
draw  permit  the  bowstring  to  roll 
toward  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  bunch- 
ing or  balling  the  flesh  ahead  of  the 
string.  Continue  the  draw.  The  added 
tension  tends  to  straighten  the  fingers 
and  through  practice  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  confine  the  bending  of  the 
drawing  fingers  to  the  first  joint  with 
the  second  and  third  joints  remaining 
straight.  Now  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  hand  and  the  bowstring  will 
be  about  half  way  from  the  end  of 
the  first  joints  and  the  ends  of  the 
drawing  fingers.  With  the  drawing 
fingers  bent  only  at  the  first  joints  and 
the  balance  of  the  fingers,  hand  and 
forearm  all  in  line  with  the  arrow 
shaft  you  have  a connection  between 
the  string  and  the  shoulder  and  back 
muscles  that  can  be  likened  to  a rope 
which  connects  the  source  of  power 
with  its  point  of  application. 

The  release  is  correctly  performed 
by  relaxing  the  effort  necessary  to 
keep  the  first  joints  of  the  shooting 
fingers  bent.  A slight  relaxation  in 
effort  and  the  bowstring  is  released. 
One  of  the  basic  laws  of  the  science 
of  physics  is  that  “every  action  has  an 
equal  and  opposite  reaction.”  This 
applies  to  both  force  and  direction  of 
movement.  The  recoil  of  a gun  as  the 
charge  is  exploded  in  the  chamber  is 
an  example.  The  gun  kicks  directly 
back  against  the  shoulder.  No  attempt 
is  made  by  the  bowman  to  direct  this 
arm  movement  or  to  impart  any  other 
motion  to  the  drawing  hand  upon  re- 
lease. Due  to  physical  limitations  the 


movement  is  limited  to  a few  inches 
and  takes  place  without  any  conscious 
effort  by  the  bowman  to  control  the 
movement.  Avoid  creep  in  the  draw 
which  if  permitted  will  result  in  vary- 
ing losses  in  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
arrow  and  consequently  changes  in 
the  elevation  of  the  trajectory  of  the 
arrow  in  its  flight  toward  the  target. 

Practice  this  method  and  you  will 
have  acquired  a quick,  smooth,  and 
effortless  release,  without  which  you 
cannot  expect  to  be  consistently  ac- 
curate. 

FOLLOW  THROUGH 

The  release  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  arrow  starts  its  initial  move- 
ment toward  the  target.  It  is  still  rest- 
ing on  the  arrow  rest  as  it  passes  the 
side  of  the  bow.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  bow  hand  remain  stationary  dur- 
ing this  interval  of  time.  It  is  quite 
normal  to  succumb  to  the  temptation 
to  relax  the  instant  the  strain  is  taken 
off  the  muscles.  If  we  do  not  employ 
some  method  to  counteract  this  tend- 
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ency  we  will  drop  the  extended  bow 
arm  the  instant  the  arrow  is  released 
and  we  are  relieved  of  holding  the 
pressure  built  up  in  the  drawn  bow. 
The  arrow  rest  is  the  platform  on 
which  the  arrow  rests  and  is  guided 
toward  the  target  while  the  arrow  re- 
mains in  contact  with  the  bow.  There- 
fore the  bow  must  be  held  at  full  draw 
position  until  the  arrow  has  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  sever  all  connection  with 
the  bow.  This  requires  a conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  bowman  and 
is  best  practiced  by  the  beginner  hold- 
ing the  full  draw  position  until  the 
arrow  has  reached  the  target.  Unless 


you  follow  through  in  the  manner 
described  your  bow  hand  will  drop 
before  the  arrow  is  on  its  way  and  all 
your  previous  good  acts  will  be  nulli- 
fied. Watch  the  champions.  They  aren’t 
posing  when  they  stand  there  without 
changing  position  of  their  bow  hand 
or  drawing  hand  while  the  arrow  is  in 
flight.  It  takes  effort  but  it  pays  off  in 
accuracy. 

This  is  the  end  of  a series  of  articles 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  beginner  to  avoid  many  of 
the  common  pitfalls  he  may  expect  to 
encounter  in  attempting  to  acquire 
mastery  over  the  bow. 


RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  present  predator  popu- 
lation; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, acting  under  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions  of 
Article  XI,  Section  1101  of  the  Game  Law,  by  resolution  adopted  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1961,  hereby  directs  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1,  1961, 
the  bounty  payments  authorized  for  the  birds  and  animals  enumerated  below, 
if  killed  in  a wild  state  in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  period 
specified  and  presented  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
the  Act  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Gray  Fox— $4.00  for  each  gray  fox  killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  gray 
foxes  be  discontinued  with  the  opening  date  of  small  game  season,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  remain  so  through  November  and  December. 

Red  Fox— $4.00  for  each  red  fox  killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  red  foxes 
be  discontinued  with  the  opening  date  of  small  game  season,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  remain  so  through  November  and  December. 

Great  Horned  Owl— $5.00  for  each  great  horned  owl,  adult  or  fledgling, 
killed,  except  that  such  bounty  on  great  horned  owls  be  discontinued  with 
the  opening  date  of  small  game  season,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  remain  so 
through  November  and  December. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  Resolution  shall  be  duly 
published  in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  Act  aforesaid 
in  the  March  and  April  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS,  also  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  news  release  and  other  sources  of 
public  information;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  foregoing  as  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

M.  J.  Golden 
Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 


Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER 

Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  

Chief 

C.  C.  FREEBURN 

Division  of  Land  Management 

Chief 

THOS.  F.  BELL  ..... 
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Chief 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  FRanklin  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock  Haven). 
Phone:  FLaza  3-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 

Phone:  JDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 
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portrayed  on  this  large  (19  x 26)  full- 
color  print.  An  outstanding  reproduction 
of  beautiful  oil  painting  by  Ned  Smith. 
Perfect  for  Dens,  School  or  Club  rooms. 
Ideal  decoration  for  Hunting  Lodge  and 
Fishing  Camp. 

Order  one  for  yourself,  as  a gift  for 
friends,  for  Boy  or  Girl  Scouts. 

only  ^ .72  each 

(plus  $.03  Pa.  Sales  Tax) 

Send  (heck  or  money  order  to  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 
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THE  STORY  BEHIND  THE  COVER 

A CENTURY  ago  this  nation,  in  her 
most  tragic  yet  triumphant  hour, 
fought  a great  war.  In  four  years  of 
Civil  War  there  were  almost  6,000 
battles  and  skirmishes.  Between  the 
first  roar  of  Confederate  cannon  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  April  12,  1861, 
and  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  Va.,  on  April  9,  1865,  more 
than  500,000  Americans  had  been 
killed  in  action  or  had  died  as  a result 
of  wounds,  diseases  or  starvation.  The 
loss  was  greater  than  in  any  war  which 
we  have  fought,  before  or  since. 

This  was  a conflict  in  which  man- 
kind learned  his  basic  training  in  mod- 
ern warfare.  Many  of  the  principles 
used  in  later  world  wars  were  first 
tried  and  tested  in  the  War  between  the  States.  On  land,  sea  and  air,  two 
great  armies  learned  new  lessons  in  bloody  combat. 

But  then,  as  now,  it  was  the  citizen  soldier  who  always  turned  the  tide  of 
battle.  It  was  the  individual  rifleman  who  ultimately  spelled  the  difference, 
who  survived  the  shrapnel  and  concussion  of  long-range  weapons  to  pit  his  skill, 
blood  and  courage  against  his  enemy.  On  both  sides,  it  was  the  marksmen  who 
could  hit  the  target  with  a rifle,  pistol  or  carbine  who  spelled  the  difference  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat.  In  the  Civil  War,  as  in  World  War  I & II,  it  was  the 
American  farmer  or  hunter  or  non-professional  foot  soldier  who  changed  the 
course  of  history. 

Devil’s  Den  is  located  opposite  Bloody  Run  from  Little  Round  Top  on  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield.  In  May,  the  redbud  is  in  bloom  and  the  gray  rocks 
are  bathed  in  warm  sunlight.  It  is  quiet  there  now— a place  of  nesting  song 
birds,  spring  flowers  and  gentle  greenery.  But  on  that  terrible  day  in  July, 
1863,  it  was  a hotbed  of  sharpshooters  and  snipers.  The  Army  of  the  North 
fought  for  its  possession.  So  did  the  Army  of  the  Confederacy.  Each  side  placed 
their  best  riflemen  and  sharpshooters  among  the  boulders.  They  were  in- 
structed to  single  out  individuals,  particularly  commissioned  officers.  And 
this  they  did.  For  three  days  this  Devil’s  Den  was  a center  for  bitter  fighting, 
a small  corner  on  the  carnage  that  raged  all  about.  Snipers  from  both  sides 
shed  blood  down  the  mossy  rocks  rising  20  to  40  feet  in  the  air.  Their  bodies 
tumbled  into  the  crevices  or  slumped  behind  the  rocks,  many  not  to  be  found 
for  days  after  the  battle  was  over.  One  man  was  found  in  a half-kneeling 
position  in  the  cup  of  a peculiarly  shaped  rock.  There  was  not  a mark  or  scar 
upon  his  body.  His  rifle  lay  across  the  top  of  the  stone,  the  butt  against  his 
shoulder,  one  arm  extended  along  the  barrel,  while  the  other  arm,  crooked, 
with  finger  on  trigger,  was  still  in  firing  position. 

His  name  is  unknown;  his  contribution  to  the  success  or  failure  of  his  battle 
unit  forever  a mystery.  But  certainly  this  rifleman,  like  all  those  who  fought 
and  died  in  Devil’s  Den,  exemplifies  the  most  important  fact  of  the  Civil  War— 
that  victory  belongs  to  the  army  best  equipped  with  rifles  and  best  composed 
of  American  riflemen.  In  an  age  of  guided  missiles,  hydrogen  bombs  and 
electronic  machines,  it  is  well  to  remember  this  lesson  from  the  past  and  this 
guidepost  to  the  future. 
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The  Story  of  Spencer's  Rifle 
At  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg . . . 


Turning  Point  of  the  Civil  War 


By  Charles  K.  Fox 


The  victorious  Confederate  force, 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
had  begun  its  invasion  of  the  rich 
North.  Such  a plan  was  no  secret,  for 
Southern  papers  had  announced  in 
advance,  not  prophesied,  the  cam- 
paign. During  the  summer  of  ’63  the 
Southerners  would  live  off  the  land, 
capture  needed  supplies,  and  cripple 
the  Union.  That  was  the  blueprint. 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington,  the  Federal  capital, 
were  threatened.  Should  the  plan  of 
Lee,  Jackson,  and  Jefferson  Davis  to 
capture  the  major  Northern  cities  be- 
come a reality,  intervention  by  Eng- 
land and  France  should  be  a cer- 
tainty. The  end  of  the  war  could  even 
be  more  elementary  than  that:  The 
defeat  of  the  Union  Army  on  its  own 
soil  might  sever  the  strained  bonds 
holding  the  Union  together  and  quickly 
establish  peace  on  the  basis  of  South- 
ern independence. 


PICKETT'S  CHARGE  was  the  climax  of 
the  three-day  battle  and  marked  the  "high- 
water  mark  of  the  Confederacy."  This  re- 
production is  from  an  oil  painting  by  the 
French  artist,  Philippoteaux,  the  over-all  di- 
mensions of  which  are  370  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  30  feet  in  height.  It  can  be  seen 
in  the  massive  Cyclorama  at  Gettysburg 
today. 


It  was  almost  two  years  since  the 
first  shot  of  the  war  rang  out  at  Fort 
Sumter.  This  period  had  been  marked 
by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  Con- 
federate victories  over  invading  Fed- 
eral forces.  In  Robert  E.  Lee  the  Con- 
federacy had  a great  tactician  and 
personality.  A graduate  of  West  Point, 
class  of  ’29,  he  served  as  Superintend- 
ent at  the  Academy  1852-55.  Unde- 
feated Lee  not  only  understood  the 
mechanics  of  war,  but  he  was  cogni- 
zant of  the  thinking  of  a graduate  of 
the  Point,  be  he  friend  or  foe. 

His  favorite  one-two  battle  punch 
was  lethal.  The  formula  was  an  in- 
fantry charge  and  simultaneous  end- 
play  by  superlative  cavalry.  While  the 
respective  infantries  and  artilleries 
slugged  it  out,  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry would,  if  possible,  roll  back  an 
enemy  flank,  then  strike  hard  in  the 
unprotected  back.  The  usual  result  of 
such  tactics  was  Union  defeat  and  re- 
treat, Confederate  capture  of  prison- 
ers and  supplies. 

When  not  involved  in  battle  action, 
the  cavalry  rendered  scouting  service, 
harassed  the  enemy,  and  captured 
food,  guns  and  ammunition.  Federal 
high  brass  was  faced  with  the  con- 
founding problem  of  overcoming  that 
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terrific  attack  by  skilled  horsemen. 
Even  when  the  Federal  infantry  was 
equal  to  or  the  superior  of  the  opposing 
Confederate  force,  the  superlative 
Rebel  cavalry  provided  that  critical 
margin  for  victory.  What  could  be 
done  to  stop  it? 

The  South  had  spawned  fine  horses 
and  great  horsemen.  Every  plantation 
had  its  stable.  The  flower  of  Southern 
chivalry  was  not  only  at  home  in  the 
saddle,  but  many  had  their  own  fine 
mounts.  Riding  to  the  hounds  was  a 
popular  sport,  just  riding,  a part  of 
life.  It  was  the  thing  to  do  to  enlist  in 
the  cavalry.  This  branch  of  the  Con- 
federate service  was  regarded  as 
supreme. 

Neither  Ordnance  Department  was 
in  a position  to  pick  and  choose  the 
implements  of  war.  It  was  easier  to 
draft  a man  than  to  service  him  with 
a gun  and  ammunition.  At  the  outset 
the  South  had  the  better,  but  still  a 
meager,  supply.  John  B.  Floyd,  a 
Southerner  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
War  Department  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  had  channeled  supplies 
to  the  arsenals  of  the  South  where  they 
had  been  captured  by  the  Confeder- 
acy. As  time  progressed,  Northern  gun- 
smiths feverishly  produced  the  greater 
number;  but  it  was  discouraging  to 
have  so  much  of  this  valuable  material 
of  war  captured  by  the  Rebels. 

To  meet  the  crisis,  both  sides  pur- 
chased from  abroad.  The  result  was 
that  the  junk  arms  of  Europe  were 
shipped  to  the  States.  Some  of  these 
guns  were  no  better  than  clubs,  and 
poor  ones  at  that.  The  predominating 
results  with  the  imported  smoothbore 
rifle,  which  shot  the  round  ball,  were 
recoil,  noise  and  smoke.  Those  which 
found  their  way  into  the  South  were 

FIRST  REPEATING  RIFLE  that  func- 
tioned safely  and  fired  metallic  cartridges! 
was  the  Spencer.  Seven  .50  caliber  rim-fire  I 
cartridges  filled  a tube  which  was  inserted  I 
in  the  butt  of  the  stock;  an  eighth  round! 
could  be  placed  in  the  chamber.  With  this! 
weapon,  a new  dimension  in  firepower  wasl 
first  put  into  operation  by  dismounted  Fed-I 
eral  cavalrymen  in  the  last  week  of  June,l 
1863.  I 
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CULP'S  HILL  was  the  scene  of  bitter  fighting  from  4 a.m.  until  11  a.m.  of  July  3,  1863,  the 
third  and  last  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  As  painted  by  Peter  Fredrick  Rothermel,this 
scene  shows  the  repulse  of  Johnson's  Confederate  Division  by  Geary's  White  Star  Division. 


delivered  by  blockade-runners. 

The  following  had  to  take  place  be- 
tween shots:  One  end  of  a paper- 
wrapped  cartridge  was  bitten  off  with 
the  teeth;  the  powder  was  poured 
down  the  gun  barrel,  and  the  bullet 
was  dropped  into  the  barrel.  The  ram- 
rod of  the  gun  was  removed,  then 
used  to  force  the  bullet  down  the 
barrel  to  rest  lightly  on  the  powder. 
The  ramrod  was  then  withdrawn  and 
fastened  to  the  barrel.  The  heavy  ham- 
mer was  cocked  with  the  thumb,  a 
percussion  cap  was  placed  over  a 
nipple  leading  to  the  powder  charge; 
and  at  last,  discharge  was  effected  by 
pulling  the  trigger,  which  struck  the 
cap  to  ignite  the  powder  and  drive  out 
the  ball.  Even  a good  man  in  the  heat 
of  battle  could  not  average  two  shots 
a minute. 

Breechloaders  were  showing  up  on 
a small  scale  in  the  hands  of  both  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray.  By  comparison 
with  the  muzzle-loader,  the  firepower 
of  the  single  action  breechloader, 
which  involved  the  insertion  of  a 
cartridge,  usually  a paper  one,  was 
considerably  greater.  Although  the 
muzzle-loader  as  a weapon  of  war  was 
on  its  way  out,  circumstances  forced 
many  a soldier  of  each  side  to  contend 
with  it.  Little  wonder  that  the  end  of 


an  infantry  charge  resulted  in  bayonet 
fights,  clubbing  duels,  stone  throwing 
and  fist  fights.  Demand  on  the  part  of 
the  fighting  men  was  creating  a greater 
evolution  in  firearms  than  occurred  in 
any  period  of  history  since  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  and  the  smart  gun- 
smiths of  the  land  were  refining  their 
wares. 

Prior  to  the  critical  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg something  was  brewing  be- 
hind Union  scenes  which  was  destined 
to  affect  the  outcome  of  the  war  and 
the  course  of  history.  Actually  there 
were  two  factors  which,  when  moulded 
together  in  the  course  of  subsequent 
events,  exerted  influence  at  Gettys- 
burg and  all  that  was  to  follow. 

The  God  of  War  presented  the 
Yanks  a rare  and  unheard  of  gift:  an 
accurate,  well-balanced,  easy-to-load, 
repeating  rifle.  From  a cramped  posi- 
tion behind  a stone  or  tree,  a soldier 
could  insert  seven  metal  cartridges 
into  a tube,  then  ram  the  tube  into 
the  butt  of  the  stock  to  be  in  align- 
ment with  the  barrel.  An  eighth  car- 
tridge could  be  inserted  in  the  cham- 
ber. The  firepower  of  this  lever-action 
repeater  and  extra,  loaded  cartridge 
tubes  has  been  estimated  to  be  twenty 
times  as  great  as  the  hard-to-load 
muzzle-loader,  and  the  chances  of  the 
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one  loading  the  gun  being  shot  in  the 
process  by  the  enemy,  considerably 
lessened. 

The  joke  of  the  war,  to  modern 
marksmen  and  hunters,  came  from  the 
Federal  Ordnance  Department.  Its 
Chief,  James  W.  Ripley,  and  his  boys 
were  possessed  with  the  mistaken  con- 
cept that  a man  equipped  with  a re- 
peating firearm  would  not  take  aim- 
just  fire  into  the  blue.  They  were  not 
even  interested  in  having  a look  at 
the  invention  of  Christopher  Spencer 
in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  arms,  and 
Ripley  stated  that  he  “would  not  ap- 
prove the  new-fangled  jimcrack.”  Then, 
too,  the  muzzle-loader  was  bigger, 
cheaper,  noisier,  and  less  bullets  were 
needed. 

It  seemed  the  Gods  of  War  needed 
a special  emissary  to  present  the  royal 
gift.  Spencer  had  to  be  inventor,  manu- 
facturer and  sales  agent. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  ’61  the  youth- 
ful Spencer,  age  27,  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  gun 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gideon 
Welles,  and  his  associates.  A hand- 
made model  was  quickly  taken  apart 
and  reassembled  with  a screwdriver. 
The  weapon  was  then  fired  250  times 
without  cleaning,  and  as  many  as  21 
shots  a minute  were  discharged  by  its 
inventor.  Reception  was  excellent  and 
enthusiasm  waxed  strong. 

There  ultimately  followed  two  Navy 
orders:  the  first  for  700  rifles  and 
70,000  cartridges  and  the  second  for 
600  rifles.  The  time  had  come  for  an 
assembly  line  and  production;  never- 
theless, if  volume  were  to  be  achieved 
and  money  made,  Army  orders  were 
a necessity. 

A half  year  after  the  episode,  the 
gun  was  tested  by  a special  Army 
board.  It  is  speculation  that  this  was 
instigated  by  G.  B.  McClellan,  Gen- 
eral in  Chief,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Gideon  Welles.  The  official  report 
of  the  three-man  board  was  favorable. 
One  of  the  members  was  a Captain 
Alfred  Pleasonton. 

Late  in  ’61  Welles  once  again  lent 
his  helping  hand.  He  induced  the 


powerful  James  A.  Blaine,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  in- 
vestigate the  potential  of  the  invention 
of  his  fellow  New  Englander.  It  must 
have  been  in  open-mouthed  amaze- 
ment that  Christopher  Spencer  saw 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  write  an 
order  for  10,000  repeaters  for  the  Army 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  sign  it  and  hand  it 
to  him.  At  any  rate,  the  company  was 
saved  from  bankruptcy  — once  again 
there  would  be  production  at  the 
plant. 

Army  Ordnance  blocked  further  or- 
ders until  President  Lincoln  himself 
target-tested  the  gun  on  the  White 
House  lawn  in  the  company  of  Spen- 
cer, August  18,  1863.  Lincoln  insisted 
upon  its  adoption,  and  that  termi- 
nated the  selling  career  of  Christopher 
Spencer. 

Meanwhile  Alfred  Pleasonton  had 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Major 
General  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Cav- 
alry, the  same  Pleasonton  who  served 
on  the  Army  testing  board  for  the  gun. 
Therein  is  the  great  tie.  To  him  fell 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
means  to  contend  with  the  magnificent 
Confederate  cavalry.  Working  closely 
with  him  early  in  ’63  was  the  newly 
appointed  Commander  of  his  First 
Cavalry  Division,  Brigadier  General 
John  Buford. 

The  North  could  not  amass  great 
groups  of  hard-riding  saber-slashing 
horsemen  from  their  plow  boys  and 
city  residents;  there  would  have  to  be 
a substitute.  An  infantryman  could 
ride  well  enough  to  get  near  the 
trouble-spot,  dismount,  advance,  hide, 
and  shoot.  He  could  then  run  back  to 
his  horse,  climb  aboard,  and  either 
flee  for  his  life  or  give  chase  to  a re- 
treating enemy.  However,  there  was 
a complication:  horses  won’t  stand 
still.  Organization  was  necessary.  It 
would  require  one  man  out  of  every 
four  to  hold  the  horses  behind  the  hill 
or  in  the  woods  as  the  others  fought 
on  foot  from  an  advanced  position. 
That  was  the  Buford  conception.  Each 
would  be  equipped  with  Spencer’s 
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SNIPER'S  BULLET  killed  capable,  highly  regarded  Major  General  John  F.  Reynolds, 
Commander  of  the  First  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  the  battle  of  the  first  day  surged 
on  and  around  McPherson  Ridge  and  Oak  Ridge. 


repeating  weapon.  Pleasonton  insisted 
upon  that.  This  would  be  the  answer 
of  the  Yankees  to  the  Rebels— J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  in  particular.  Here,  too,  was  a 
boon  to  intelligent  individual  action 
as  compared  to  theoretic  discipline. 

There  could  have  been  a double 
conception  of  this  new  idea  in  war- 
fare, each  working  independently  of 
the  other,  but  arriving  at  the  same 
modus  operandi:  Out  in  the  “West,” 
Colonel  John  T.  Wilder  was  arriving 
at  the  same  conclusion  and  solution. 
Ultimately  it  is  possible  that  research 
will  establish  a connecting  link  be- 
tween him  and  Pleasonton  in  this 
thinking.  At  any  rate,  thought  had 
crystallized  and  the  wheels  of  organ- 
ization were  in  operation.  Mounted 
infantry  armed  with  repeaters  was 
going  to  be  the  compensating  force. 
Infantry  would  become  dismounted 
cavalry.  West  Point  had  never  thought 
of  that  one.  All  available  Spencers 
would  be  channeled  their  way,  Army 
Ordnance  to  the  contrary.  In  the  fu- 
ture they  would  all  be  in  the  easy-to- 
handle  carbine  form.  In  a matter  of 
weeks  Buford,  Pleasonton’s  strong 
right  arm,  was  to  distinguish  himself 
at  Gettysburg  with  this  combination 
of  firepower  and  mobility.  (Later  he 
was  cut  down  by  the  army  scourge, 


typhoid  fever.) 

The  combination  of  mounted  in- 
fantry and  repeating  carbines,  the 
special  advantage  of  the  war,  was 
destined  to  bring  glory  and  fame  in 
the  two  years  to  come  to  Union  lead- 
ers: Grant,  Sheridan,  Wilson,  Thomas, 
Long,  Merritt,  Croxton,  Torbert,  Gam- 
ble, Harrison,  Devin,  Kester,  Synd- 
han,  Alger,  Wilder,  Kilpatrick,  Custer, 
Kidd,  Gregg,  Minty,  Gerrard,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Officially  these  soldiers 
were  called  the  U.  S.  Cavalary,  but 
there  would  be  no  traditional  saber 
charges,  just  Spencer  repeaters,  and 
plenty  of  fighting  on  foot. 

Eight-shooters  in  the  hands  of 
mounted  infantry  had  the  initial  test 
June  24, 1863.  The  remarkable  Colonel 
John  T.  Wilder,  leader  of  the  Michi- 
gan Lightning  Brigade,  repulsed  a 
vastly  superior  Confederate  force  on 
a “Western”  battlefield,  Hoover’s  Gap, 
some  50  miles  from  Chattanooga.  This 
was  the  same  Wilder,  a successful 
businessman  in  civilian  life,  before 
and  after  the  war,  who  endorsed  the 
individual  notes  of  his  beloved  men 
so  they  could  privately  purchase  Spen- 
cer repeaters  directly  from  the  factory 
with  still  unearned  Army  pay.  Wilder’s 
4,000  made  history  at  Hoover’s  Gap. 

Six  days  later  the  new  combination 
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BLAKESLEE  CARTRIDGE  BOX  for  Spen- 
cer rifles  and  carbines  enabled  soldiers  to 
carry  ten  tubes  of  .50  caliber  cartridges. 
With  one  tube  already  in  the  gun,  this  gave 
Union  cavalrymen  firepower  totalling  80 
shots  before  it  was  necessary  to  reload. 

exerted  its  impact  in  the  Eastern  thea- 
ter. A young  captain  in  black  velvet 
and  fancy  trimmings  under  Kilpatrick 
led  his  men  into  Hanover.  The  dis- 
mounted men  operated  around  the 
railroad  station.  Their  position  was  be- 
tween J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  vaunted  cavalry 
and  the  road  to  Gettysburg,  where 
Lee  impatiently  awaited  his  indis- 
pensable unit  which  he  called  “the 
eyes  and  the  ears  of  his  army,”  Jeb’s 
10,000.  For  the  second  time  in  the  war 
lightning  struck  the  men  in  gray.  A 
distinctive  staccato  of  firepower  rang 
out.  The  fancy  young  Federal  Captain 
in  command  of  the  situation  was 
George  Armstrong  Custer.  A reversal 
for  Stuart  resulted  in  his  long,  horse- 
shoe detour  to  Gettysburg  to  meet  Lee 
after  the  vital  battle  was  two  days 
old.  The  salutation  of  the  patient  and 
mild-mannered  Lee  was,  “Well,  Gen- 
eral Stuart,  you  are  here  at  last.” 
Kilpatrick  and  Custer,  having  taken 
the  direct  road  to  the  battle  amphi- 
theater, were  already  there  and  in  ac- 


tion. The  first  day  Buford’s  men,  some 
with  the  Spencers,  delayed  the  Con- 
federate entry  into  Gettysburg  until 
Meade  could  establish  his  “Fish  Hook” 
defense.  The  second  day  Gregg’s  cav- 
alry, some  armed  with  the  deadly  re- 
peater, successfully  resisted  General 
Ewell  on  the  Federal  right  flank.  The 
three-day  battle  ended  when  the  mas- 
sive Pickett’s  charge  against  the  mid- 
section was  repulsed  by  the  Federals. 
Stuart’s  Cavalry  was  defeated  in  a 
side-battle,  in  which  he  again  had  to 
contend  with  Spencer  repeaters.  That 
marked  the  first  time  many  men  in 
blue  and  in  gray  heard  the  new  sound 
of  multiple-fire— Spencer  eight-shooters 
with  ample  ammunition  in  the  critical 
areas.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  be- 
ginning for  the  Federals,  the  opposite 
for  the  Confederates  — that  July  3, 
1863.  Unfortunately  the  only  way  to 
terminate  the  great  ordeal  between 
two  segments  of  one  people  was  the 
destruction  of  one  army  by  the  other. 
There  would  be  almost  two  more  years 
of  carnage  before  Appomattox. 

Custer,  the  last  in  his  class  of  ’61  at 
West  Point,  who,  in  one  step,  was  pro- 
moted from  Captain  to  General,  later 
wrote  the  following:  “I  attribute  their 
(5th  Michigan)  success  to  the  fact 
that  the  regiment  is  armed  with  the 
Spencer  repeating  rifle,  which  in  the 
hands  of  brave  determined  men  is  the 
most  effective  firearm  that  our  cavalry 
can  adopt.”  The  only  fight  he  ever  lost 
was  to  the  Indians  of  Crazy  Horse  at 
the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn;  and 
there  his  men  were  not  armed  with 
the  repeater,  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment having  recalled  them  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Civil  War. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  all- 
powerful  little  carbine  was  channeled 
in  increasing  quantity  to  the  mounted 
infantry.  Christopher  Spencer  held  the 
patents  on  his  weapon  and  manufac- 
tured it;  however,  other  companies 
also  produced  Spencers  on  a royalty 
basis.  The  Confederates  learned  to 
respect  and  hate  the  classy  little 
weapon,  which  they  called  the  “ma- 
chine rifle.”  Effort  was  made  to  pro- 
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duce  a Southern  version  of  it.  There 
were  occasions  when  the  stepped-up 
tempo  of  rapidfire  caused  leaders  in 
gray  to  misjudge  the  size  of  the  enemy 
force.  It  not  only  caused  the  spilling 
of  Southern  blood,  but  it  wrecked 
morale.  This  was  most  evident  with 
the  opponents  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  under  the  leadership  of 
Wilson.  Ultimately  he  had  a complete 
army  of  mounted  infantry  armed  with 
Spencers— 50,000  strong. 

Years  later  Kidd,  in  describing  Pick- 
ett’s charge  at  Gettysburg  had  this  to 
say  about  the  repeater,  “Alger’s  men 
with  their  eight -shotted  carbines, 
forced  their  adversaries  slowly  but 
surely  back,  the  gray  line  fighting  well 
and  superior  in  numbers,  but  unable 
to  withstand  the  storm  of  bullets.” 

“By  the  acceptance  of  the  Spencer 
by  the  Government  and  the  issuance 
of  the  carbine  to  the  cavalry  regiments, 
and  the  rifle  to  mounted  infantry,  the 
efficiency  of  these  forces  was  im- 
mensely improved,  and  undoubtedly 
became  a greater  factor  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a successful  close,”  wrote 
Captain  William  B.  Cary  of  the  5th 
New  York  Cavalry,  who  after  the  war 
became  a minister. 


It  is  understandable  how  historians 
of  the  past  in  their  factual  reporting 
and  interpretations  attached  great  sig- 
nificance to  respective  manpower  and 
stratagems.  Numbers  involved  coupled 
with  field  tactics  is  the  common  de- 
nominator applied  to  battle  success 
and  failure.  Actually  during  the  Civil 
War  period,  when  rifles  and  cartridges 
were  undergoing  such  a vast  evolution, 
there  was  great  variation  in  firepower, 
accuracy  and  range  in  the  respective 
weapons  of  the  adversaries.  Well 
placed  bullets  caused  casualties.  Me- 
chanical advantage  was  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  When  one  side  only  pos- 
sessed multiple  firepower,  the  balance 
scale  of  the  fortunes  of  war  was  tipped. 
A hopeless  situation  would  be  engag- 
ing groups  equal  in  number,  one 
armed  with  a repeating  rifled-barrel 
arm,  and  the  other  with  the  smooth- 
bore muzzle-loader.  This  is  the  ex- 
treme in  a lopsided  contest  of  shooting 
to  kill,  but  it  is  an  exaggerated  pattern 
of  the  last  half  of  the  war. 

The  intensive  research  of  the  part 
played  in  the  Civil  War  by  the  Spen- 
cer spit-fire  is  a story  in  itself,  and  a 
recent  one  at  that.  J.  O.  Buckridge  had 
occasion  to  do  business  with  the  rela- 


PENNSYLVANIA  RESERVES,  some  of  whom  fought  within  sight  of  their  own  homes,  met 
McLaw's  Confederate  Division  when  it  broke  through  the  salient  at  the  Peach  Orchard  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  (From  a painting  done  in  1881  by  Peter  Fredrick 
Rothermel. ) 
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tives  of  Spencer,  Richard  D.  Perry, 
Senior  and  Junior,  of  Ohio.  They  like 
to  talk  about  their  old  boss  and  uncle, 
Christopher  Spencer,  who  died  in 
1921,  and  his  Civil  War  invention. 
The  more  Buckridge  learned  about 
this  escaped  history,  the  more  fascinat- 
ing and  important  he  found  the  story. 
It  deserved  its  place  in  the  records. 
To  him  goes  much  of  the  credit  for 
discovering  this  phase  of  Civil  War 
history.  Couple  this  newly  uncovered 
data  with  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Federal  mounted  infantry 
by  Pleasonton,  Buford,  and  Wilder 
and  one  is  able  to  place  his  finger  on 
a vital  factor  in  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

Buckridge  terms  the  Spencer  “an 
accident  in  history,  a one-war  gun,” 
for  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
few  were  manufactured  and  Christo- 
pher Spencer  was  busy  placing  into 
production  a new  invention  which 
would  hasten  peace-time  mass  pro- 
duction. Discontinuation  of  the  firearm 
and  its  special  .50  caliber  cartridge, 
and  its  recall  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment did  much  to  minimize  and  hide 
its  significance  and  reputation.  His 
best  estimate  of  the  number  used  in 
the  war  was  approximately  200,000. 
It  appears  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 500  of  the  waterproof  brass  car- 
tridges made  for  every  gun  produced. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  some 
of  the  States  purchased  Spencers  for 
their  militia,  and  individual  soldiers 
bought  the  rifle  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory. Incomplete  Army  Ordnance  rec- 
ords alone  show  the  following  pur- 
chases: 

Spencer  carbines  . 94,196 

@ $22,393,633.82 

Spencer  rifles  — 12,471 

@ $ 467,390.56 

Brass  cartridges  ....  58,238,924 
@ $ 1,419,277.66 

In  addition,  there  were  1,731  Henry 


repeating  rifles  for  which  the  Ordnance 
Department  paid  $63,953.26.  Henry’s 
delicate  sixteen-shooter  followed  Spen- 
cer’s sturdy  force  of  destruction  by 
about  one  year.  Except  for  several 
arms  which  utilized  metal  cartridges, 
this  was  a paper-cartridge  and  pow- 
der-horn war. 

Some  students  regard  the  turning 
point  of  the  Civil  War  as  being  the 
afternoon  of  July  3,  1863.  Pickett’s 
spectacular  charge  was  not  quite  suffi- 
cient to  carry  beyond  two  narrow 
strips  of  gently-sloping  Cemetery 
Ridge  on  the  outskirts  of  Gettysburg. 
The  Confederates  were  repulsed,  but 
not  beaten;  they  walked  off  the  field. 
Others  regard  May  11,  1864,  the  Battle 
of  Yellow  Tavern,  as  the  crisis,  basing 
this  judgment  on  the  fact  that  hence- 
forth the  Armies  of  the  Confederacy 
were  relegated  to  the  defensive,  giv- 
ing ground  in  battle  on  Southern  soil. 

In  the  light  of  recent  research  it 
would  appear  that  the  fundamental 
factor,  the  special  advantage  in  the 
fortunes  of  war,  was  the  Pleasonton- 
Buford-Wilder  conception  of  mounted 
infantry  armed  with  the  repeating  car- 
bine, the  invention  of  Christopher 
Spencer.  Battle  sites,  respective  man- 
power, leadership  and  maneuvers  mat- 
tered less,  once  this  perfect  Civil  War 
combination  of  firepower  and  mobility 
was  set  into  operation  in  two  distantly 
removed  arenae  that  last  week  of  June 
in  the  summer  of  1863. 


CHARLES  K.  FOX  is  Editor, 
The  Stackpole  Company,  Harris- 
burg. He  is  the  author  of  many  ar- 
ticles and  papers  on  outdoor  sport, 
is  widely  known  for  his  ability  as  an 
angler  and  for  his  knowledge  of  fish- 
ing. But  like  many  Pennsylvanians, 
he  has  taken  special  interest  in  the 
Civil  War  and  has  done  intensive 
research  into  little-known  sidelights 
of  this  epic  struggle  in  American 
freedom. 
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A Look  Back  on  Wildlife  and 
The  Worst  Weather  on  Record . . . 

A Winter  to  Remember 


By  Robert  D.  Reed 

Wildlife  Information  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


IT  WAS  late  in  coming.  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  were  hunting  bear  on 
November  28  in  shirt-sleeve  weather 
and  even  early  in  the  deer  season 
hunters  had  little  need  for  thermal 
underwear  or  insulated  boots.  The 
woods  were  dry,  the  sun  warm  and 
the  waterfowlers  were  still  praying 
for  wet,  cold  sunrises. 

By  the  second  week  of  the  deer  sea- 
son, some  snow  did  blanket  most  of 
the  state,  especially  in  the  northern 
tier  counties  and  by  mid-December, 
Pennsylvanians  were  no  longer  dream- 
ing of  a white  Christmas.  It  was  here. 
Even  the  January  thaw  failed  to  make 
much  of  a dent  in  the  white  land- 
scape. Snowstorm  followed  snowstorm 
with  monotonous  regularity  and  tem- 
peratures got  low  and  lower,  breaking 
all-time  records  for  this  part  of  the 
country.  Looking  back,  never  before 
did  more  than  70  inches  of  snow  fall 
on  many  areas  of  the  Keystone  State 
in  any  single  year.  This  was  a winter 
that  re-wrote  the  record  books— one 
that  made  us  begin  to  believe  in  the 
winters  like  Grandpa  talked  about— 
one  that  can  be  described  to  our 
grandchildren  in  terms  that  they  prob- 
ably won’t  believe  either. 

It  was  more  than  that,  however.  It 
was  a winter  that  once  again  proved 
the  universal  appeal  of  wildlife  to 
modern  day  Americans.  The  desire  to 


SNOWSHOES  AND  STRONG  BACKS  were 
essential  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors 
in  the  performance  of  emergency  duties  this 
winter.  Here  Game  Protector  Gene  Utech 
carries  corn  to  remote  feeders  in  Cumber- 
land County  during  mid-February. 
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ARMSTRONG  COUNTY  SPORTSMEN  turned  out  by  the  hundreds  each  weekend  during 
the  emergency.  More  than  30  areas  of  wild  crab  apple  thickets  were  cut  and  piled  in  such 
a manner  as  to  provide  food  for  rabbits  and  protective  cover  for  small  game. 


help  deer,  wild  turkeys  and  small  game 
spread  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  sports- 
men—it  reached  into  the  hearts  of 
housewives,  businessmen  and  a host 
of  citizens  who  ordinarily  would  not 
have  been  much  concerned. 

On  January  17,  Game  Commission 
field  officers  in  the  northern  tier  coun- 
ties reported  that  hundreds  of  turkey 
feeders  were  in  operation,  the  physical 
condition  of  all  wildlife  was  “good” 
and  no  serious  problems  had  devel- 
oped so  far.  Though  snow  in  the 
northern  mountains  was  a foot  or  more 
in  depth,  only  in  the  northeast  was 
crusting  reported.  Deer  and  turkeys 
could  still  dig  through  the  snow  to 
reach  food  on  the  ground  and  some 
bare  spots  were  still  reported  on  a 
few  southern  slopes.  On  January  26, 
the  physical  condition  of  wild  birds 
and  animals  had  not  changed  ma- 
terially, field  officers  still  reporting 
deer  and  turkeys  were  surviving  the 
deepening  snows  and  low  tempera- 
tures. 

But  by  early  February,  public  con- 
cern for  wildlife  had  reached  major 


proportions  and  an  extended  forecast 
from  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  indi- 
cated there  would  be  no  let-up  in  the 
severe  conditions  for  at  least  the  next 
several  weeks.  Commission  personnel 
were  faced  with  the  realization  that 
any  prolonged  duration  of  these 
weather  conditions  might  cause  un- 
usual suffering  and  hardship  for  deer, 
turkey  and  other  game.  Fortunately, 
Pennsylvania’s  deer  management  pro- 
gram had  reduced  the  deer  herd  in 
most  areas  to  about  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  range  and  wildlife  biolo- 
gists have  proved  that  most  wild  birds 
and  animals  can  survive  severe  winter 
weather  for  many  weeks.  The  time 
had  come,  however,  when  wildlife 
faced  a real  test.  Unless  the  weather 
conditions  improved  greatly  within  a 
few  weeks,  there  might  be  consider- 
able starvation  in  early  March.  The 
weatherman  gave  no  such  hope. 

On  February  6,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion authorized  an  emergency  winter 
feeding  program.  Steps  were  taken  to 
transfer  funds  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional corn.  Game  Farms  were  or- 
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dered  to  make  all  equipment  available 
to  the  field  force  and  the  Commission’s 
Food  and  Cover  Corps  was  placed  on 
a 7-day  work  week.  Salaried  officers 
were  already  on  continuous  duty, 
working  long  hours  every  day  to  meet 
the  need.  It  was  emphasized,  however, 
that  these  were  temporary  measures 
designed  to  meet  an  unusual  emer- 
gency, especially  in  areas  when  and 
where  winter  kill  of  wildlife  was  im- 
minent. 

But  then,  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  come,  the  winter  of  1960-61  began 
to  break  up.  Temperatures  rose,  the 
snows  of  late  February  turned  to  rain 
and  by  early  March  the  worst  was 
over.  On  March  1,  the  Commission’s 
Executive  Director  M.  J.  Golden  re- 
ported: 

“Current  reports  from  the  Field  Di- 
visions indicate  that  the  winter  kill  of 
deer  was  not  as  serious  as  generally 
believed.  Obviously,  we  cannot  at  this 
time  make  a complete  analysis  of 
losses.  A preliminary  report  of  known 
deer  losses  covering  the  month  of 
February  from  all  counties  shows  that 
there  were  more  known  kills  resulting 
from  dogs  and  the  combination  of 


highway  vehicles  and  railroad  trains 
than  there  were  known  losses  of  win- 
ter-killed deer. 

“The  most  serious  losses  of  winter- 
killed  deer  have  occurred  on  large 
private  holdings  where  public  hunt- 
ing is  not  permitted  and  where  the 
Commission  cannot  manage  the  deer 
herd.  On  many  of  these  areas  deer 
are  too  numerous  in  relation  to  the 
poor  range  conditions  and  food  sup- 
ply; little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by 
those  in  control  of  these  areas  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

“For  certain  individuals,  the  winter 
loss  occurring  under  these  non-typical 
range  conditions  was  assumed  to  be 
an  index  of  state-wide  mortality.  This 
assumption  was  not  valid.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  some  deer 
were  lost  this  winter  but  thanks  to 
intelligent  herd  management  and  peri- 
odic antlerless  deer  harvests,  state- 
wide losses  were  not  alarming  and 
probably  will  not  exceed  those  of  last 
winter.  Even  during  average  winters 
some  deer  die.  Mortality  will  naturally 
be  higher  during  severe  winters  but 
regardless  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  greatest  losses  will  continue 


ISABELLA  ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB  members  and  cooperating  sportsmen  in  Fayette  County 
distributed  tons  of  corn  in  the  Luzerne  Township  area.  Officers  of  the  Isabella  club  in- 
clude Joe  Coleman,  president;  Frank  Orbash,  vice  president;  James  Rable,  secretary; 
and  Paul  Bohna,  treasurer. 
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to  occur  on  large  private  land  hold- 
ings where  the  herd  is  virtually  un- 
harvested.” 

Winter  starvation  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania deer  herd  is  not  a new  phenom- 


DEAD  DEER  during  February  were  the 
cause  of  great  public  concern  but  Commis- 
sion field  officers  reported  many  of  the 
yearlings  found  were  killed  by  dogs.  Cum- 
berland County  Game  Protector  Gene  Utech 
holds  a fawn  that  was  literally  torn  apart 
by  stray  dogs  in  the  South  Mountains  area. 


enon.  In  1927,  Vernon  Bailey,  Chief 
Field  Naturalist  for  the  old  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Biological  Survey,  was  called 
into  Pennsylvania  to  determine  the 
cause  or  causes  of  a large-scale  win- 
ter die-off.  Following  a study  in  the 
central  and  northcentral  portions  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Bailey  found 
much  of  the  timberland  overstocked 
with  deer.  He  concluded  that  only  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  herd 
would  bring  relief  to  a seriously  de- 
pleted range. 

In  1923,  the  Game  Commission  was 
given  authority  by  the  Legislature  to 
declare  antlerless  deer  seasons.  For 
years  injunctions  by  various  counties 
and  the  right  to  abrogate  antlerless 
seasons  thwarted  the  Commission  at- 
tempts to  harvest  the  surplus  animals 
and  thus  bring  the  herd  into  balance 
with  its  natural  food  supply.  As  a re- 
sult tens  of  thousands  of  animals  were 
needlessly  wasted  to  starvation. 

In  1951  the  Legislature  eliminated 
the  right  of  a county  h)  abrogate  ant- 
lerless deer  seasons.  This  Legislative 
action  enabled  the  Game  Commission 
to  embark  on  a long-range  deer  man- 
agement program.  Periodic  antlerless 
deer  seasons,  predicated  on  range 
conditions  and  the  supply  of  natural 
food,  have  enabled  Pennsylvania  to 
maintain  its  reputation  as  a top-notch 
deer  hunting  state.  In  addition,  need- 
less waste  through  excessive  winter 
mortality  has  been  minimized. 

During  the  past  winter,  a prelim- 
inary estimate  of  winter  mortality  in 
the  deer  herd  state-wide  was  3,000- 
4,000.  During  the  1959-60  winter,  the 
estimated  loss  was  4,000,  while  two 
years  ago  the  figure  was  set  at  1,000. 
This  year  the  Commission’s  North- 
central  Division,  covering  10  counties 
where  deep  snows  and  low  tempera- 
tures are  normal  in  every  winter,  re- 
ported that  the  number  of  deer  lost 
last  January  and  February  was  below 
the  loss  of  the  previous  year. 

Following  the  1960  antlerless  deer 
season,  all  Field  Divisions  proceeded 
with  normal  game  feeding  activities. 
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STARVED  DEER  were  found  in  some  areas  where  natural  food  conditions  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  winter  herd.  This  dead  deer  was  located  along  the  East  Branch  of  First 
Fork,  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  Potter  County. 


By  February  3,  1961—68,115  bushels 
of  ear  corn  had  been  placed  in  estab- 
lished feeders  for  turkeys  and  other 
small  game.  From  February  3 to  March 
1,  field  divisions  purchased  and  fed 
116,249  additional  bushels  of  corn. 

Commission  employes  cut  2,640 
acres  of  browse  for  deer  during  the 
fall  and  winter  prior  to  February  1, 
1961.  Despite  the  deep  snow,  difficulty 
of  travel  and  other  duties  imposed  by 
the  emergency  feeding  program,  the 
crews  cut  850  acres  during  February. 

The  magnitude  of  the  combined 
efforts  to  minimize  winter  losses  of 
game  is  also  indicated  by  the  miles  of 
roads  plowed  open.  Some  of  this  mile- 
age was  plowed  open  two  or  three 
times.  About  1,725  miles  of  roads  were 
cleared  with  Commission  and  cooper- 
ating agency  equipment  and  an  addi- 


tional 1,007  miles  were  opened  by 
individuals,  industries  and  utilities. 

In  summing  up  a “winter  to  re- 
member,” Golden  stated,  “We  pub- 
licly recommend  all  Game  Com- 
mission personnel  who  devoted  long 
hours  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions in  a supreme  effort  to  save  our 
wildlife.  We  especially  want  to 
thank  the  organized  sportsmen  and 
the  many  agencies,  individuals  and 
industries  who  contributed  so  gen- 
erously of  energy,  equipment,  feed, 
time  and  money  to  make  the  emer- 
gency game  feeding  program  a suc- 
cess. We  also  wish  to  thank  the 
press,  radio,  television  and  other 
news  media  for  the  splendid  cover- 
age they  gave  this  program.  We  are 
genuinely  grateful  to  all  who  helped.” 


MAY,  1961 
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By  NED  SMITH 


A Challenge  to  Bird  Watchers 


1.  Do  songbirds  hybridize? 

2.  What  predominantly  yellow  and 
olive  warbler  has  a distinctive 
reddish-brown  patch  on  the  side 
of  the  head? 

3.  Which  of  two  similarly  colored 
birds,  the  Connecticut  warbler 
and  the  mourning  warbler,  has  a 
white  eye-ring? 

4.  Where  does  the  blue-winged  war- 
bler nest  — in  deep  forests  or 
brushy  lowlands? 

5.  The  Brewster’s  warbler  and  the 
Lawrence’s  warbler  are  both  off- 
spring of  a blue-winged,  golden- 
winged warbler  mating.  Which  is 
the  rarer? 

6.  What  yellow  and  olive  green 
warbler  wears  a round,  black 
cap? 

7.  The  prothonotary  warbler  is  quite 
rare  in  most  of  Pennsylvania. 
Are  we  north  or  south  of  the  cen- 
ter of  its  range? 

8.  The  yellow-throated  warbler  is 
primarily  a southern  bird.  True 
or  false? 

WHAT  sort  of  people  are  bird 
watchers?  Well,  according  to  pop- 
ular notion  they  are  either  old  maids 
who  have  grown  tired  of  crocheting 
or  effeminate  little  men  who  need 
something  to  feel  physically  superior 
to.  That  conception  isn’t  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  however.  People  of  all  types 
and  temperaments,  all  ages,  and  all 


professions  are  interested  in  birds. 
Some  of  the  most  rugged,  rough-and- 
ready  hunters  and  trappers  I know  are 
inveterate  bird  watchers,  and  pioneer 
American  ornithologists  of  Audubon’s 
ilk  were  self-sufficient  men  to  whom 
hardship  and  peril  were  a part  of 
everyday  life. 

The  uninitiated  often  wonder  what 
makes  bird  watching  so  all-fired  in- 
triguing. That’s  a tough  one  to  put 
your  finger  on.  Of  course,  wild  crea- 
tures have  always  held  a certain 
amount  of  fascination  for  humans. 
Birds  have  always  been  especially  ap- 
pealing because,  I suppose,  of  the 
many  varieties,  the  innumerable  hues 
and  patterns  of  their  plumage,  their 
interesting  habits,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  some  species  respond  to 
human  friendship. 

But  if  asked  what  one  thing  was 
most  responsible  for  maintaining  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  birds  I’d  be 
tempted  to  say  uncertainty . The  un- 
expected thrill  of  suddenly  seeing  a 
new  or  rare  species,  or  the  mere  an- 
ticipation of  making  such  a discovery 
is  what  gives  the  hobby  much  of  its 
appeal. 

It  is  the  hope  of  just  such  an  event 
that  lures  bird  enthusiasts  by  the  thou- 
sands into  field  and  woodland  each 
May.  Hordes  of  birds  of  many  kinds 
are  moving  northward  during  that 
month,  but  the  wood  warblers  pro- 
vide most  of  the  action  and  attract 
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most  of  the  attention.  Even  the  famil- 
iar species  are  a delight  to  see,  for 
most  of  them  are  exquisitely  colored, 
merry  little  creatures.  But  in  the  mind 
of  every  bird  watcher  burns  the  hope 
of  finding  a rare  one  among  them. 

Here  are  some  to  look  for.  Of  the 
twelve  warblers  described  in  this  ar- 
ticle only  a few  could  be  considered 
even  fairly  common  throughout  most 
of  Pennsylvania.  Several  more  are 
reasonably  abundant  in  certain  re- 
stricted parts  of  the  state  but  very 
rare  in  others,  and  one  or  two  are 
quite  rare  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  hy- 
brids produced  by  the  interbreeding 
of  the  golden-winged  and  blue-winged 
warblers.  All  first  generation  hybrids 
resulting  from  this  mating  are  Brew- 
ster’s warblers,  birds  with  predomi- 
nately white  underparts.  Second  gen- 
eration offspring  will  consist  of  pure 
golden-wings,  blue-wings,  Brewster’s 
and  Lawrence’s  warblers,  in  addition 
to  mixtures  of  all  but  the  latter.  The 
Lawrence’s  warbler,  a bird  with  pre- 
dominantly yellow  underparts,  is  the 
recessive  form  and  therefore  much 
rarer  than  the  others.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
find  in  any  part  of  its  range. 

Hybridization  is  apparently  not  con- 
fined to  these  warblers.  The  Sutton’s 
warbler,  of  which  only  a few  speci- 
mens have  been  collected,  is  thought 
to  be  a cross  between  the  yellow- 
throated  warbler  and  the  parula  war- 
bler. Such  examples  of  interbreeding 
are  extremely  rare,  but  the  fact  that 
they  do  occur  holds  out  hope  for  the 
amateur  ornithologist  of  some  day 
meeting  up  with  one  of  these  prizes. 

As  the  bird  watcher  gains  experi- 
ence in  the  field  he  will  discover  that 
the  range,  distribution,  and  abundance 
of  certain  birds  do  not  coincide  with 
the  information  given  in  many  bird 
books.  This  is  due  in  some  cases  to 
local  exceptions,  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
that  a few  species  apparently  have 
been  just  plain  overlooked  in  certain 
areas.  However,  these  discrepancies, 
particularly  in  the  older  books,  some- 


times illustrate  how  some  birds  have 
extended  or  shifted  their  ranges.  For 
various  reasons  certain  songbirds  are 
now  common  in  sections  where  they 
were  considered  rare  or  non-existent 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Changing 
conditions— the  clearing  of  land,  re- 
moval of  big  timber,  draining  of 
swamps,  maturing  of  forests,  even  such 
things  as  winter  feeding— all  are  fac- 
tors that  cause  one  species  to  increase, 
another  to  decrease. 

The  mockingbird  is  a good  example. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a mocker  in 
Pennsylvania  was  deserving  of  men- 
tion in  the  local  newspaper.  Today 
they  are  becoming  quite  common  over 
much  of  the  state.  Years  ago  the 
cardinal,  too,  was  considered  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  Dixie,  but  years 
before  the  mocker  invaded  Pennsyl- 
vania the  cardinal  had  become  firmly 
established  in  the  north. 

Evening  grosbeaks,  once  rare  win- 
ter visitors  in  our  state,  are  recorded 
every  winter  in  Pennsylvania  and  each 
two  to  four  years  they  move  in  on  us 
by  the  thousands.  It  is  thought  that 
widespread  artificial  feeding  has 
caused  this  shift  in  winter  range. 

I’ve  been  noticing  changes  in  the 
abundance  of  certain  warblers,  too. 
Near  my  home  (northern  Dauphin 
County)  cerulean  warblers  were  al- 
ways rare,  their  natural  range  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Appalachians.  For 
some  reason  we’ve  been  seeing  quite  a 
few  of  these  birds  each  spring  for  the 
past  several  years  — in  places  we’ve 
kept  under  close  observation  before. 
Why?  Frankly,  I don’t  know. 

A number  of  bird  books  refer  to 
the  worm-eating  warbler  as  rare,  or 
at  least  uncommon.  Yet  in  my  stamp- 
ing grounds  this  inconspicuously  col- 
ored bird  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
summer  resident  warblers.  Golden- 
winged warblers,  too,  seem  to  be  on 
the  increase  hereabouts,  while  yellow 
warblers,  once  extremely  common 
among  the  shade  trees  of  our  small 
towns,  have  decreased  alarmingly  over 
the  past  few  years. 
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These  constantly  changing  popula- 
tions are  puzzling,  to  say  the  least, 
and  in  the  case  of  decreasing  numbers 
are  downright  distressing.  Neverthe- 
less, they  do  provide  that  element  so 
essential  for  the  enjoyment  of  bird 
watching  — uncertainty.  Without  it 
thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  would 
hang  up  their  binoculars  and  spend 
May’s  greening  days  television  watch- 
ing rather  than  bird  watching. 

Blue-Winged  Warbler — A denizen 
of  damp,  brushy  places  this  locally 
common  warbler’s  buzzy  song  is  often 
the  first  indication  of  its  presence— 
“Bee-buzzz,”  a two-parted  utterance 
with  an  inhale,  exhale  effect. 

On  sighting  the  bird  we  find  he  is 
quite  yellow— forehead,  sides  of  head, 
and  underparts.  The  back  of  the  head 
and  neck  as  well  as  the  back  are  olive, 
brighter  on  the  rump.  The  wings  and 
tail  are  gray,  the  former  crossed  by 
two  white  bars.  A narrow  black  line 
runs  through  the  eye.  The  female  is 
similar,  but  duller. 

The  blue-wing  nests  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, building  a deep  nest  of  grasses, 
leaves,  and  bark  on  or  near  the  ground 
in  low,  overgrown  meadows  or  brushy 
swamps. 

Golden-Winged  Warbler  — Old 
fields  overgrown  or  bordered  with 
black  locust  trees  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly favored  by  the  boldly-patterned 
little  golden-wing.  Here  he  flits  from 
tree  to  tree,  giving  his  double-toned 
“bee-buz-buz-buz”  song. 

His  upperparts  are  gray,  with  a 
clear  yellow  crown  patch  and  a wing 
patch  of  the  same  color.  The  under- 
parts and  a stripe  over  the  eye  are 
white.  A patch  on  the  side  of  the  face 
and  one  on  the  chin  and  throat  are 
boldly  black.  The  female  is  similar, 
but  the  black  is  replaced  with  gray. 

The  golden-wing  nests  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, usually  in  brushy  upland  edges. 
Built  on  a base  of  leaves  and  supported 
by  a cluster  of  coarse  weeds,  grass,  or 
brush,  the  nest  consists  chiefly  of 
grasses,  usually  reinforced  with  grape- 
vine bark. 
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Brewster’s  Warbler  — Interbreed- 
ing among  songbirds  is  quite  rare, 
but  blue-winged  warblers  and  golden- 
winged warblers  frequently  hybridize. 
The  Brewster’s  warbler  is  the  more 
common  hybrid  produced  by  these 
two,  the  Lawrence  warbler  the  rarer 
form,  although  both  are  decidedly  un- 
common. A typical  Brewster  has  gray 
upperparts,  a yellow  forehead,  a nar- 
row black  line  through  the  eye,  a yel- 
low wing  patch,  and  white  underparts. 
Often  the  breast  is  tinged  with  yellow. 
The  song  is  usually  similar  to  that  of 
either  parent,  although  it  is  sometimes 
a distinctively  different  song. 

Lawrence’s  Warbler  — Like  the 
Brewster’s  warbler  this  bird  is  a hy- 
brid between  the  blue-winged  and 
golden-winged  warblers.  A typical 
specimen  has  the  blue-wing’s  olive 
upperparts,  white  wing-bars,  and  yel- 
low underparts,  but  has  in  addition  the 
golden-wing’s  black  ear  and  throat 
patches.  Like  the  Brewster,  its  song 
might  resemble  that  of  either,  or 
neither,  parent. 

Orange-Crowned  Warbler — This 
bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  brushy  swamps. 
Migrating  chiefly  through  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  it  is  decidedly  uncommon 
in  Pennsylvania,  although  more  often 
seen  in  autumn  than  in  spring.  It  is  a 
dingy  bird,  dull  olive-green  above, 
dirty  yellow  obscurely  streaked  with 
dusky  olive  on  the  breast  and  sides.  It 
also  has  an  indistinct  yellowish  eye 
ring  and  a partially  concealed  orange- 
brown  patch  on  the  head  from  which 
its  name  is  derived. 

Its  song  is  a rattling  trill  suggestive 
of  a chipping  sparrow’s  song. 

Cape  May  Warbler  — Like  the 
foregoing,  this  warbler  is  more  com- 
mon in  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall  than 
in  the  spring.  It  is  fond  of  the  forests, 
but  frequently  invades  yards  and  gar- 
dens. The  song  is  an  insect-like  high- 
pitched  seet-seet-seet-seet. 

The  male  Cape  May  is  a handsome 
bird.  Above  he  is  olive  streaked  with 
black,  with  a black  crown  and  a green- 
ish-yellow rump  patch.  A conspicuous 
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white  patch  marks  the  wing.  The  un- 
derparts, sides  of  the  neck,  and  a line 
above  and  in  front  of  the  eye  are 
bright  yellow.  There  is  a reddish- 
brown  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head— 
the  only  warbler  so  marked— and  the 
underparts  are  boldly  streaked  with 
black. 

The  female  is  much  duller  and  lacks 
the  rusty  face  patch. 

Kentucky  Warbler  — This  bird  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  South.  It  nests  in 
southern  Pennsylvania,  particularly  in 
the  southwest,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
state  is  rare  to  uncommon.  Look  for 
it  in  thickly  wooded  hollows  and  ra- 
vines. Its  song,  a rolling  turdle,  turdle, 
turdle,  is  quite  distinctive. 

The  bird  itself  is  olive  above,  yellow 
beneath.  The  forehead  and  a patch  on 
the  side  of  the  face  are  black.  The  par- 
tial eye-ring  and  a stripe  joining  it  and 
the  bill  are  yellow.  The  crown  feathers 
are  tipped  with  gray.  In  the  female 
the  colors  are  duller,  with  gray  taking 
the  place  of  the  male’s  black  facial 
markings. 

Connecticut  Warbler  — Unfortu- 
nately this  cute  fellow  is  far  from 
common  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  olive- 
green  above  with  yellow  underparts. 
The  head,  neck  and  breast  are  ashy 
gray,  with  a complete  white  eye-ring 
that  gives  it  an  alert,  wide-eyed  look. 
The  crown  and  nape  are  ohve.  The 
female  is  similar  but  the  sides  of  the 
head  are  olive,  the  throat  and  breast 
paler  and  the  eye-ring  less  distinct. 
This  warbler  prefers  weeds  and  brush 
to  high  trees  and  bare  woodlands. 

Mourning  Warbler  — This  pretty 
warbler  resembles  the  Connecticut 
warbler  but  has  a black  patch  on  the 
breast  and  throat  and  lacks  the  eye- 
ring. The  gray  of  the  female  is  paler 
and  the  black  is  replaced  by  gray. 
One  of  our  rarer  migrants,  it  is  most 
often  seen  in  weedy  or  brushy  low- 
lands. 

Wilson’s  Warbler  — You  couldn’t 
mistake  this  sprightly  fellow  for  any 
other  bird  if  you  tried.  No  other  olive 


and  yellow  warbler  wears  a natty 
black  beret.  The  female  is  a plain 
ohve  and  yellow  bird,  sometimes  with 
a trace  of  a black  cap.  She  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  female  hooded 
warbler  by  the  white  spots  on  the 
inner  vanes  of  the  latter’s  outer  tail 
feathers.  The  Wilson’s  warbler  is  an 
accomplished  fly  catcher,  snapping  up 
many  of  its  meals  on  the  wing. 

Prothonotary  Warbler  — Here’s  a 
rare  one  for  Pennsylvania  bird  watch- 
ers. It  is  primarily  a bird  of  the  south- 
ern swamps  but  has  been  recorded 
from  the  southern  part  of  our  state. 
Its  song  is  a ringing  peet-tweet-tweet- 
tweet. 

The  male’s  head  and  underparts  are 
a rich  orange-yellow,  lighter  on  the 
belly.  On  the  back  the  yellow  blends 
into  green,  then  to  blue-gray  on  the 
rump,  wings,  and  tail.  The  female  is 
similar,  but  duller. 

Yellow-throated  Warbler  — An- 
other common  bird  in  the  forests  of 
the  south,  this  bird  has  been  observed 
in  southern  Pennsylvania.  Its  upper- 
parts  are  primarily  gray— the  wing  and 
tail  feathers  chiefly  black  edged  in 
gray.  A yellow  bib  covers  the  throat 
and  center  of  the  breast.  The  sides  of 
the  head  and  neck  are  strongly  pat- 
terned with  black  and  white  and  the 
underparts  are  white  streaked  with 
black.  Two  white  bars  cross  each 
wing.  The  yellow-throated  warbler  is 
a bird  of  the  treetops  and  his  ringing 
chew,  chew,  chew,  chew-ee  is  often 
heard  from  high  in  the  leafy  canopy. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  Yes,  although  it  is  not  a common 
occurrence. 

2.  The  Gape  May  warbler. 

3.  The  Connecticut  warbler. 

4.  Brushy  lowlands. 

5.  The  Lawrence’s  warbler. 

6.  The  Wilson’s  warbler. 

7.  North. 

8.  True. 
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OUT  OF  THE  WOODS  and  headed  to  the  mill,  this  old  Tionesta  Valley  narrow  gauge 
log  train  steams  around  a bend. 


The  Saga  of  CP.L.  and 
Pennsylvania's  Big  limber . . . 


Great  Ghost 

By  Tom  Curtin 


MANY  a hunter  who  has  invaded 
the  forests  of  Warren,  McKean, 
Elk,  Forest,  and  other  nearby  coun- 
ties has  at  one  time  or  another  de- 
voted some  thought  to  the  remains  of 
the  gigantic  tree  stumps  that  are  found 
in  that  area  along  with  abandoned 
railroad  right-of-ways.  These  are  the 
only  reminders  left  of  the  days  when 
timber  was  “king”  in  that  region.  A 
time  when  in  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
Pa.,  stood  the  largest  sawmill  east 
of  the  Mississippi— the  Central  Penn- 
sylvania Lumber  Company. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1903, 
mostly  through  the  influence  of  the 
wealthy  Horton  family,  who  attained 
this  wealth  in  the  tanning  business. 


Until  the  year  of  1931,  the  offices  of  the 
company  were  situated  at  Williams- 
port, Pa.,  but  were  then  transferred  to 
Sheffield.  At  different  times  through- 
out the  life  of  the  company,  they 
operated  mills  at  Grays  Run,  Williams- 
port, Lanquin,  Galeton,  Kinzua,  Jame- 
son City,  Leetonia,  Mina,  Costello, 
Tiadaghton,  Masten,  Loleta,  and  Shef- 
field. 

In  the  early  days  lumber  was  of 
second  importance.  The  felling  of 
hemlock  trees  for  their  bark,  which 
was  used  in  tanning,  was  of  prime 
interest  until  about  1908.  With  the 
increasing  importance  of  lumber  about 
that  time,  Sheffield  was  made  the  cen- 
ter of  operations  for  one  of  the  largest 
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steam  and  electrically  powered  band- 
saw mills  in  the  nation.  The  mill  was 
built  largely  of  concrete  and  steel  con- 
centrated in  durable  quantities.  Once 
in  operation,  the  mill  flourished  with 
activity  twenty-four  hours  a day,  and 
it  was  soon  surrounded  by  vast  yards 
of  logs  and  sawed  lumber.  According 
to  Bruce  Smith’s  “HISTORICAL  COL- 
LECTIONS OF  SHEFFIELD  TOWN- 
SHIP,” the  mill  boasted  a daily  aver- 
age of  130,000  board  feet  in  eight  to 
ten  hours.  This  would  be  approxi- 
mately enough  lumber  to  construct 
thirteen  houses,  each  capable  of  hous- 
ing five  people  comfortably.  An  all- 
time  record  of  337,074  board  feet  was 
sawed  in  a ten-hour  period  on  March 
14,  1923. 

Until  1920,  the  mill  sawed  into  lum- 
ber all  logs  cut  in  this  section,  includ- 
ing both  hemlock  and  hardwoods. 
During  September  of  that  year  a mill 
was  installed  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  sawing  the  hardwoods.  The  hard- 
wood mill  operated  until  1930  when 
it  was  finally  abandoned  and  dis- 


NUMBER  NINETEEN,  a Heissler  engine 
made  in  Erie,  was  almost  brand  new  when 
this  picture  was  taken.  It  was  typical  of  the 
many  narrow  gauge  railroad  engines  used 
around  Sheffield  when  the  log-boom  was  on. 


C.P.L.  YARD  on  a cold  January  day  of  1920.  Here  the  logs  were  unloaded  for  the  hardwood 
mill.  These  old  photos  were  made  from  negatives  owned  by  Robert  Newman.  They  were 
taken  by  his  father.  Gust  Newman,  when  he  worked  for  the  Tionesta  Valley  Railroad. 


mantled.  Once  again  the  hemlock  mill 
was  employed  to  cut  both  kinds  of 
timber.  But  the  years  of  the  great 
C.P.L.  were  numbered.  Man’s  care- 
less logging  methods  were  bringing 
about  an  end  to  the  forests  of  uncut 
timber  and  production  began  to 
dwindle.  On  July  3,  1941,  the  last  log 
ever  to  be  sawed  at  the  great  mill  was 
processed,  thus  bringing  an  end  to 
one  of  the  greatest  mills  in  the  United 
States.  Along  with  the  death  of  “big 
timber  days,”  came  the  end  of  many 
of  the  narrow-gauge  railroads  that 
wound  through  the  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a whole  saga  was  com- 
pleted in  early  railroad  history. 

The  land  and  timber  holdings  of 
the  C.P.L.  have  listed  as  high  as 
400,000  acres,  which  since  1921  mostly 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  holdings 
of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and 
are  all  part  of  a great  reforestation 
program.  In  1934  the  Forest  made  an 
important  purchase  from  the  C.P.L. 
This  was  of  4,341  acres  of  virgin  tim- 
ber at  the  head  of  Cherry  Run  near 
Sheffield.  Since  then  the  Forest  has 
built  roads  into  this  area,  and  has  pre- 
served it  so  that  we  and  our  posterity 
may  be  able  to  catch  a last  glimpse  of 
the  Pennsylvania  timber  of  yesterday. 


RAILROAD  YARD  near  the  mill  was  a busy 
place.  The  log  trains  usually  made  two  trips 
a day  to  the  major  log  camps  where  the 
cars  were  loaded  by  hand. 


FEBRUARY  mm  LOSS 

Every  month,  each  District  Game  Protector  submits  a report  showing  the 
known  deer  loss  in  his  district.  A compilation  of  these  reports  for  February, 
1961,  showed  a total  of  1,335  recorded  deer  deaths  in  Pennsylvania  other  than 
by  winter  kill.  (Preliminary  figures  on  the  losses  including  452  known  winter 
killed  deer  were  released  previously.)  The  causes  of  last  month’s  deer  mor- 
talities, with  a comparison  of  the  known  February,  1960,  losses  are  as  follows: 

February  Crop  Damage  Vehicles  Illegally  Killed  Miscellaneous  (Dogs)  Totals 
1961  15  599  66  655  (516)  1,135 

1960  4 254  21  80  ( 62)  359 

The  increased  losses  during  February,  1961,  can  be  attributed  to  snow  con- 
ditions which  made  deer  extremely  vulnerable  to  dogs  and  to  vehicles  and 
trains  on  plowed-out  roads  and  tracks.  Also,  human  opportunists  took  ad- 
vantage of  food  placed  for  deer  and  illegally  killed  deer  attracted  to  the  food 
which  was  intended  to  help  the  animals  through  the  critical  period. 
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First  Choice 

WAYNE  COUNTY  — Three  areas 
were  cut  for  browse  in  the  vicinity  of 
Equinunk,  which  has  a heavy  winter 
deer  population.  After  cutting,  a shel- 
ter was  constructed  in  each  cutting 
and  corn  was  placed  in  the  shelters. 
After  a week,  I checked  the  area  and 
found  that  the  deer  had  browsed  the 
cuttings  heavily  but  had  not  utilized 
the  com  to  any  great  extent.  Again 
this  was  the  case  where  alfalfa  was 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  recently  cut 
browse.  District  Game  Protector  Fred- 
erick G.  Weigelt,  Honesdale. 

Pencil  Shooter 

McKEAN  COUNTY  - This  story 
was  related  to  me.  It  seems  that  a 
hunter  was  driving  down  the  Chappie 
Fork  Road  on  the  first  day  of  bear 
season.  After  going  a couple  miles, 
a large  bear  went  across  the  road. 
The  hunter  stopped,  jumped  out,  pro- 
ceeded to  load  his  gun  with  a short 
mechanical  pencil  he  had  in  his 
pocket.  As  the  story  goes,  the  bear 
lived  to  be  hunted  another  day.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Guy  W.  Wald- 
man,  Mt.  Jewett. 


Redhead  vs.  Copperhead 
BLAIR  COUNTY— On  the  second 
day  of  February  of  this  year,  I had 
received  a call  that  some  illegal  hunt- 
ing had  been  going  on  in  Antis  Town- 
ship in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tipton 
reservoir.  I decided  to  walk  around 
on  snowshoes  and  see  if  there  were 
any  signs  or  any  dead  deer.  The  first 
thing  that  I saw  was  a set  of  fox 
tracks.  These  were  made  by  a large 
red  male  fox  and  I decided  to  follow 
them,  figuring  that  they  would  lead 
me  to  any  dead  deer  in  the  vicinity. 
After  following  them  along  the  edge 
of  the  lake  for  a while,  I noticed  a 
place  where  it  looked  like  he  had 
been  playing,  and  there  was  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a piece  of  rope 
lying  on  top  of  the  snow.  Investiga- 
tion proved  this  not  to  be  rope  but 
a piece  of  a copperhead  snake  that 
the  fox  had  dug  up  from  some  place. 
He  had  eaten  about  half  of  it,  some 
off  of  each  end.  This  snake  was 
frozen,  the  temperature  the  night  be- 
fore was  very  cold,  as  a matter  of  fact 
it  was  down  near  30  degrees.  Where 
this  snake  came  from  this  time  of 
year  and  what  happened  to  the  fox 
after  he  had  eaten  the  head  will,  I 
suppose,  always  remain  a mystery.— 
District  Game  Protector  Russell 
Meyer,  Altoona. 

Highway  Multiplication 
WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-On 
February  6,  1961,  Deputy  Baker 
picked  up  three  road  killed  deer 
off  Route  80.  Two  of  these  deer  were 
females  and  an  examination  of  these 
two  deer  showed  that  they  each  car- 
ried two  embryos,  three  of  them  were 
females  and  one  male.  Altogether 
seven  deer  were  lost  due  to  this  one 
accident.  — District  Game  Protector 
Philip  L.  Young,  Apollo. 
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Tracking  the  Trappers 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  - On  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1961,  while  checking  beaver 
ponds  for  traps,  it  was  interesting  to 
note  the  fresh  fox  tracks  on  practically 
every  dam.  The  foxes  had  followed 
the  tracks  left  in  the  snow  by  the 
beaver  trappers.  I am  wondering  if 
these  animals  were  following  these 
tracks  with  hopes  of  finding  a meal 
of  some  sort  at  the  end  of  the  trail 
or  if  they  were  just  curious  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on  at  the  pond.— 
District  Game  Protector  Donald  E. 
Watson,  Wyalusing. 

Winter  Wonders 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-Many  fan- 
tastic stories  were  told,  retold  and 
added  to  during  our  emergency  win- 
ter feeding  program.  Reports  that 
twenty  deer  starved  one  place,  nine 
deer  another  and  many  other  reports 
that  were  checked  out  were  found  un- 
true. One  report  started  in  a locker 
room  of  a local  plant.  Nine  deer  were 
found  near  Bedford  starved.  After  be- 
ing checked  out  it  was  found  that  this 
report  was  started  just  to  worry  cer- 
tain individuals  who  were  concerned 
about  the  deer  herd.  Another  story 
was  from  a farmer  (no  name)  who 
related  this  one  to  me.  A friend  of  his 
found  22  deer  standing  all  in  one 
bunch.  After  trying  to  make  the  deer 
move  he  approached  the  deer  and 
found  they  were  all  starved,  dead  and 
frozen  in  their  tracks.— District  Game 
Protector  W.  H.  Shaffer,  Bedford. 
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Honeysuckle  Haven 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-The  honey- 
suckle, which  is  considered  a pest  by 
man,  probably  saved  more  game  this 
past  severe  winter  than  man  did  with 
all  his  efforts.  It  was  used  for  food 
and  cover  by  the  quail  and  undoubt- 
edly saved  many  coveys.  When  the 
snow  was  deep  it  was  the  only  cover 
available.  It  was  used  for  cover  by 
the  pheasants  and  grouse.  It  was  used 
as  food  and  cover  by  the  rabbits  and 
on  many  farms  was  the  only  place 
rabbit  tracks  could  be  found.  It  was 
used  as  food  by  the  deer.  It  also  pro- 
vided shelter  and  food  for  many  small 
birds.— District  Game  Protector  Ed- 
ward Campbell,  Fort  Loudon. 

Browse  Is  Best 

CENTRE  COUNTY-On  February 
19,  1961,  members  of  the  Outdoor 
Sportsmen  Club  and  employes  of  Nit- 
tany  Timberlands,  Inc.,  put  their 
hearts  and  muscles  into  what  most  of 
the  local  people  feel  is  the  best  type 
of  winter  feeding— browse  cutting. 

A six  acre  plot  was  marked  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Forests 
& Waters  in  the  Bear  Meadows  sec- 
tions of  Harris  Township,  and  this 
conservation  minded  group  took  it 
from  there.  Trees  toppled,  “timber” 
was  shouted,  people  scurried  from  the 
path  of  falling  trees,  and  comments 
were  made  about  whether  or  not  all 
of  this  work  was  worth  it.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  when  we  returned  to 
finish  the  job,  we  found  it  was  worth 
our  efforts.  Three  deer  were  seen  in 
the  cut-over  area,  and  signs  of  where 
deer  had  browsed  were  evident 
throughout  the  plot. 

Further  investigation  from  mem- 
bers of  this  group  showed  where  deer 
had  walked  directly  past  piled  corn  to 
get  to  the  freshly  cut  browse.  For  some 
reason,  the  working  output  of  every 
man  doubled,  there  was  less  shouting, 
less  joking,  but  I’m  sure  everyone 
walked  away  happier  than  the  previ- 
ous Sunday.— District  Game  Protector 
Joseph  L.  Wiker,  State  College. 
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Suburban  Whitetails 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - It  is 
interesting  to  report  that  a large  group 
of  deer  have  wintered  in  an  area  no 
more  than  one  mile  from  downtown 
Scranton.  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
ond major  snow  storm  in  December 
about  28  deer  moved  into  Dickson 
City  borough  in  the  vicinity  of  Storrs 
colliery.  This  immediate  area  consists 
of  about  100  acres  of  culm  banks  and 
adjacent  brush  patches  of  maple,  as- 
pen and  staghorn  sumac.  Despite  the 
closeness  of  civilization  the  deer  per- 
sisted in  staying  in  the  area,  attracted 
by  the  lush  browse  conditions. 

A few  of  the  deer  that  were  killed 
by  cars  on  the  nearby  highway  were 
checked  by  this  officer  and  found  to 
be  in  excellent  physical  condition. 
Two  does  so  killed  were  found  to  be 
carrying  twin  fawn  embryos.  This  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  where  deer  have 
good  browse  conditions,  they  can  en- 
dure a very  severe  winter,  such  as  the 
one  we  have  just  experienced.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  L.  Alt- 
miller,  Scranton. 


Charge  of  the  Bear  Brigade 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-Two  Som- 
erset County  hunters  had  followed 
fresh  tracks  in  the  snow  that  led  to 
a den  on  Laurel  Mill  Mountain.  These 
hunters,  posting  themselves  near  the 
entrance,  made  some  noise.  Before 
long  a large  black  bear  head  emerged 
from  the  entrance.  One  hunter  had  his 
sights  zeroed  on  this  head  but  did  not 
shoot.  The  head  disappeared  back  into 
the  den.  But  within  seconds  a female 
bruin  and  her  cubs  came  forth  from 
the  den  with  such  a great  burst  of 
speed,  surprising  the  two  hunters  that 
their  aim  was  not  true.  So  Mrs.  Bear 
and  cubs  are  still  enjoying  outdoor 
freedom.  Why  did  he  not  shoot  the 
bear  in  the  head?  He  wanted  to  get 
it  mounted  and  did  not  wish  to  dam- 
age the  head.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector James  Burns,  Jr.,  Central  City. 


Slow  Boat  to  Sunshine 

JUNIATA  COUNTY -After  the 
rough  winter,  we  finally  had  a thaw 
and  during  this  time  I received  a 
phone  call  from  “Buzz”  Carl  Mingle  of 
Mifflintown,  R.  D.  1.  He  was  in  the 
process  of  getting  his  boat  out  of  the  ice 
so  it  would  not  get  swept  downstream 
when  he  happened  to  glance  out  over 
the  Juniata  River.  There  on  the  tur- 
bulent water,  in  the  middle  of  a chunk 
of  floe  ice  stood  a large  ringneck 
rooster.  Buzz  shouted  to  his  buddy  to 
look  and  the  ringneck  simply  squatted, 
like  they  do  in  the  middle  of  a field 
trying  to  conceal  himself  as  best  he 
could.  After  the  winter  he  went 
through  I wouldn’t  mind  heading 
South  myself.  “Buzz”  remarked  that 
maybe  this  ringneck  got  the  urge  to 
migrate  but  was  just  too  lazy  to  fly.— 
District  Game  Protector  Robert  Shaf- 
fer, Mifflintown. 

Brave  Bruin 

CLINTON  COUNTY— In  the  latter 
part  of  December,  a large  black  bear 
was  seen  by  Piper  test  pilots  off  the 
Coudersport  Pike,  lying  on  top  of  the 
ground,  apparently  in  hibernation 
without  any  type  of  shelter.  The  bear 
apparently  did  not  move  around  as 
no  tracks  were  visible  in  the  snow. 
The  pilots  flew  low  enough  to  witness 
the  bear  moving  its  head  as  he 
watched  their  plane  approaching.  The 
bear  has  been  in  the  same  spot  for 
approximately  eight  weeks— District 
Game  Protector  Ivan  L.  Dodd,  Mill 
Hall. 
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Taste  Tempter 

BUCKS  COUNTY-One  Bedmin- 
ster  Township  farmer  went  all  out 
feeding  the  pheasants  and  small  birds 
on  his  place.  Our  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  crew  reports  that  this  benefac- 
tor provided  over  a ton  of  small  grain 
for  the  flock  of  nearly  100  pheasants 
on  the  farm.  In  addition,  he  had  also 
put  out  large  quantities  of  expensive 
cashew  nuts  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
squirrels  and  winter  birds.  One  crew 
member  admitted  that  he  could  hardly 
restrain  himself  from  joining  the  other 
birds  at  the  feeding  station  when  he 
saw  the  tempting  nuts  on  display.— 
District  Game  Protector  William  J. 
Lockett,  Doylestown. 

Woodchoppers’  Ball 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-During 
the  recent  winter  feeding  emergency, 
it  was  most  gratifying  to  have  220 
interested  sportsmen  turn  out  for  a 
browse-cutting  expedition  on  Game 
Lands  No.  211,  just  south  of  Tower 
City.  By  working  next  to  these  men 
all  day,  we  were  able  to  explain  var- 
ious feeding  problems  and  how  we 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  this  un- 
usual situation.  Contrary  to  many 
rumors,  we  did  not  find  any  starved 
deer.  The  most  amusing  feature  about 
the  entire  program  was  the  various 
cutting  tools  used  during  the  opera- 
tion. We  saw  everything  from  meat 
saws  to  Boy  Scout  hatchets.  However, 
you  never  did  see  more  spirit  and 


enthusiasm  on  an  extremely  bad  day. 
It  snowed  from  morning  until  eve- 
ning and  many  cars  were  stuck  along 
the  road.  These  men  continued  on 
foot  so  they  could  participate  in  the 
cutting.— Land  Management  Assistant 
Roy  W.  Trexler,  Wyomissing. 

Changing  Times 

PIKE  COUNTY-During  the  crit- 
ical period  from  about  February  1 to 
February  23,  I kept  a constant  watch 
on  my  number  one  game  species  of 
Pike  County,  namely  Mr.  Whitetail. 
This  was  nothing  unusual,  because  the 
entire  state  was  doing  the  same  thing 
during  the  time  when  we  had  deep 
snows.  I have  been  in  this  district  for 
ten  years  and  have  seen  a lot  of 
changes  that  affect  deer.  First  we  have 
lost  about  90  per  cent  of  our  sawmills. 
When  a sawmill  is  in  operation  this 
means  there  will  be  more  and  better 
browse  conditions.  Next  we  have  had 
a tremendous  building  program 
around  our  many  lakes  that  cut  out 
a lot  of  wildlife  territory.  I have  seen 
clubs  take  up  posted  land,  then  when 
a doe  season  was  declared,  buy  up 
the  special  licenses  only  to  prevent 
others  from  having  the  chance,  then 
not  using  the  tag.  I have  seen  large 
parties  of  hunters  who  really  hunted, 
killing  as  many  as  25  to  30  deer  in 
the  combined  seasons.  Yet  in  these 
same  areas,  these  parties  have  con- 
tinued to  harvest  a continual  high 
number  when  the  camp  limit  was  re- 
moved. We  lost  some  small  deer  this 
season  and  may  still  lose  more  that 
have  had  rough  going  during  the 
snow.  Still  I have  found  that  we  have 
a lot  of  deer  left.  When  the  deep  snow 
crusted,  they  served  as  stepladders. 
I see  browse  marks  as  high  as  I can 
reach  and  a deer  did  not  get  there 
standing  on  bare  ground.  Frozen 
streams,  lakes  and  swamps  also  en- 
abled deer  to  use  the  browse  other- 
wise not  available  to  them.— District 
Game  Protector  Albert  J.  Kriefski, 
Hawley. 
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Cold  Companions 
SOMERSET  COUNTY  - Received 
a call  from  a Somerset  area  man  want- 
ing to  know  if  an  opossum  would 
kill  his  cat.  This  man  had  a box  in 
his  yard  for  the  cat  and  during  the 
extremely  cold  weather  in  February, 
he  noticed  that  an  opossum  had 
moved  in  and  taken  up  sleeping  quar- 
ters with  the  cat.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Edward  W.  Cox,  Somerset. 

With  Flying  Colors 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - The 
ringneck  pheasant  once  again  proved 
to  me  why  he  is  the  No.  1 Game  Bird 
of  Pennsylvania.  During  January  and 
February  when  Montgomery  County 
and  the  rest  of  the  state  were  buried 
under  a blanket  of  snow  the  wily  old 
ringneck  pheasant  took  it  on  the  chin 
and  still  came  out  of  it  with  flying 
colors.  I saw  flocks  of  these  birds  get 
together  and  scratch  down  through  12 
to  20  inches  of  snow  in  cornfields 
where  they  knew  that  there  would 
be  feed  waiting  for  them.  They  found 
the  sheltered  hillsides  that  were  blown 
partially  clear  of  snow  to  feed  and 
they  found  the  fields  where  the 
farmers  were  spreading  their  manure. 
The  Game  Commission,  sportsmen, 
farmers  and  other  individuals  did  a 
wonderful  job  of  winter  feeding  but 
it  was  still  impossible  to  get  to  all  the 
pheasants.  Yet  through  it  all  the 
pheasants  came  out  in  wonderful 
shape.  They  have  proved  to  me  time 
and  time  again  that  they  can  get 


through  floods,  droughts,  lean  times 
and  the  heaviest  hunting  pressure 
that  is  imaginable  but  this  time  they 
proved  that  they  can  come  through 
the  extreme  cold  and  snows  like  the 
proud  birds  that  they  are.— District 
Game  Protector  William  Shaver,  Har- 
leysville. 

Three  Equals  Six 

PERRY  COUNTY-One  night  in 
February  I received  a telephone  call 
about  a deer  being  hit  on  the  high- 
way. As  I was  leaving  the  house,  I 
received  a second  call  about  the  same 
deer.  It  was  not  one  deer  but  three. 
When  I arrived  at  the  scene  there 
lay  three  deer  about  fifty  feet  apart 
all  hit  by  the  same  car  and  no  car  in 
sight.  The  party  that  hit  the  deer 
drove  away.  Three  deer  by  one  car 
was  too  many  but  until  I was  through 
dressing  them  out  I had  a total  of 
six.  I am  sure  the  person  never 
thought  he  was  killing  six.— District 
Game  Protector  Jacob  Sitlinger,  New- 
port. 

Grow  Call 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY-Deputy 
Game  Protector  James  Norton  of  West 
Kittanning  received  several  com- 
plaints from  the  residents  of  Adrian, 
R.  D.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarrtown  con- 
cerning a “pet  crow”  attempting  to 
remove  mail  from  mail  boxes.  Maybe 
he  is  looking  for  a letter  from  the 
Game  Commission  answering  his  com- 
plaint about  the  Armstrong  County 
Conservation  League  Crow  Shooting 
Contest.  — District  Game  Protector 
Dean  M.  Crooks,  Kittanning. 
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A Potent  Weapon  Against  Insects 
But  a Crowing  Threat  to  Wildlife . . . 


ONE  of  the  more  alarming  elements 
of  agricultural  progress  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  wildlife  administrator 
has  been  the  phenomenal  growth  in 
number,  potency,  and  in  use  of  chem- 
ical pesticides.  Before  the  last  world- 
wide conflict,  agricultural  pesticides 
were  relatively  simple,  safe  to  use, 
and  applied  too  sparingly  to  present 
more  than  local  threats  to  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  The  most  lethal 
substances  commonly  employed  were 
some  of  the  arsenic  derivatives,  which 
here  and  there  were  responsible  for 

IRA  N.  GABRIELSON  has  had 
a long  and  varied  career  in  wildlife 
conservation.  He  is  recognized  as 
one  of  this  country’s  most  able  ad- 
ministrators, has  authored  many 
books  and  articles,  and  is  presently 
serving  as  President,  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  article  is  based  on  a paper  pre- 
sented to  the  1958  Convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners. 


the  loss  of  desirable  fish  and  game 
where  deer  or  rabbits  foraged  upon 
treated  foliage  or  when  rains  washed 
the  substances  into  streams  or  lakes. 

Since  the  war,  however,  there  have 
been  four  major  developments  that 
have  caused  increasing  alarm  among 
those  interested  in  wildlife.  First  in 
importance  was  the  development  of 
the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecti- 
cides, with  DDT  as  a comparatively 
feeble  progenitor  of  a powerful  new 
family  of  chemicals  to  which  already 
has  been  added  a second  new  family 
of  equally  potent  organic  phosphates. 
Practically  all  of  these  new  chemicals 
are  toxic  to  wildlife  and  fish;  some  re- 
tain their  toxicity  for  months  and  years 
in  soil  or  water;  and  even  normal 
“safe”  doses  can  be  built  up  to  lethal 
levels  by  repeated  spraying  of  the 
same  area. 

The  second  postwar  development 
was  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
crop  spraying  aircraft,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  reconnaissance  and  strafing  air- 
craft of  the  war;  and  third  was  the 
discharge  of  thousands  of  war-trained 
pilots  skilled  in  the  operation  of  such 
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aircraft.  It  was  only  natural  for  many 
of  these  young  men  to  capitalize  on 
their  training  and  apply  their  talents 
to  agricultural  aerial  spraying.  Hun- 
dreds of  such  enterprises  sprang  up, 
ranging  from  a single  pilot  with  a war- 
surplus  Piper  Cub  offering  his  services 
to  local  farmers,  to  large  corporations 
with  entire  fleets  of  aircraft  especially 
designed  for  crop  spraying.  The  crop- 
dusting aircraft  today  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  scene  in  the 
cottonfields  of  the  Southeast  and  the 
wheatlands  of  the  West  as  is  the  trac- 
tor and  combine. 

A fourth  development  has  been  the 
entrance  of  governmental  agencies 
into  the  insect  control  picture  on  a 
broad  scale.  Regional  control  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  the  states 
have  been  carried  on  for  many  years 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  control  of  gypsy  moths  and  other 
insect  pests,  but  this  activity  has  been 
increased  and  expanded  within  recent 


years.  The  most  recent  extension  has 
been  the  familiar  but  still  unassessed 
and  alarming  attack  on  the  imported 
fire  ant  in  the  Southeast. 

As  a result  of  these  developments, 
the  broadcast  use  of  chemicals,  more 
powerful  and  potentially  more  danger- 
ous than  any  ever  used  before,  has  in- 
creased phenomenally.  In  1957  130 
million  pounds  of  the  chlorinated  car- 
bons alone  were  broadcast  on  the 
croplands  and  forests  of  America.  Pro- 
duction of  insecticides  has  increased 
sevenfold  since  1942,  and  the  chem- 
ical industry  is  continuing  to  expand 
its  annual  production  of  these  toxi- 
cants. 

Even  though  these  chemicals  may 
be  a most  effective  method  of  attack- 
ing insect  pests  and  protecting  the 
farmer  against  crop  damage,  the  vaca- 
tionist against  insect  stings,  and  the 
timber  crop  against  borers  and  wee- 
vils, what  are  the  indirect  biological 
costs  to  the  public?  What  will  be  the 


MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS  of  the  chlorinated  carbons  are  being  broadcast  on  the  croplands 
and  forests  of  America  each  year.  Production  of  insecticides  has  increased  more  than 
sevenfold  since  1942. 


long-term  effects  upon  the  ecology  of 
the  treated  areas?  What  will  be  the 
impact  of  these  tons  of  chemicals 
upon  fish  and  wildlife  and  the  recre- 
ation that  depends  upon  them?  What 
will  be  the  effects  upon  the  many 
beneficial  insects  and  invertebrates 
which  form  the  food  base  of  many  of 
our  game  species?  Unfortunately  no 
one  at  the  present  time  can  answer 
these  questions  or  many  others  with 
any  degree  of  clarity. 

All  too  little  research  has  been  con- 
ducted to  date.  Even  among  the  bi- 
ologists and  entymologists  there  is 
disagreement,  even  on  such  basic 
problems  as  the  effect  of  the  fire  ant 
on  agriculture  and  the  actual  need  for 
its  control.  A small  amount  of  research 
has  been  done  by  the  states  and  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  the 
biological  impact  of  mass  insecticide 
treatment.  Research  done  by  the  chem- 
ical companies  themselves  has  been 
confined  largely  to  studies  of  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  human  system  and  upon 
those  of  domesticated  livestock  in 
order  to  determine  safe  limits  of  ap- 
plication. 

Much  of  the  information  that  we 
have  to  date  on  the  direct  effects  of 
aerial  blanket  spraying  of  dieldrin  and 
heptachlor  on  wildlife  comes  from 
Alabama  where  much  of  the  recent 
fire  ant  eradication  program  has  been 
centered.  This  information,  with  the 
scraps  available  from  other  states,  is 
far  from  encouraging.  In  a study  con- 
ducted by  the  Alabama  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit,  a beaver  pond 
within  the  area  treated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  fire  ant  con- 
trol was  studied  intensively  three  years 
ago.  The  area  was  sprayed  on  March 
25-28.  Between  those  dates  and  April 
21,  175  dead  fish  were  picked  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  pond.  Brown  thrash- 
ers, common  before  the  spraying,  were 
not  found  there  after  treatment.  Rab- 
bits were  killed  off,  but  were  found 
to  be  making  a recovery  at  the  time 
of  the  report  on  May  23.  Frogs  were 
found  to  be  still  dying  when  the  re- 
port was  made.  Twenty-five  separate 


species  of  birds  and  mammals  were 
found  dead  on  the  area  between  the 
dates  of  spraying  and  the  release  of 
the  report. 

On  an  upland  area  of  4,100  acres  in 
Alabama  similarly  treated  last  spring 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
fire  ant  eradication,  87  per  cent  of  the 
quail  were  killed.  Doves  were  reported 
dropping  dead.  A fox  den  on  the  area 
was  found  containing  13  foxes,  five  of 
which  died  in  convulsions  after  being 
removed,  and  a dead  house  cat  was 
found  on  the  area.  The  total  number 
of  birds  and  mammals  found  dead  on 
this  area  was  300. 

In  Louisiana  a similar  study  was 
conducted  on  an  area  treated  with 
DDT,  a much  milder  toxicant  than 
dieldrin  or  heptachlor.  Louisiana  is 
the  most  important  woodcock  winter- 
ing ground  in  the  United  States  and 
an  important  waterfowl  wintering 
area.  Earthworms  on  a control  area 
were  decreased  severely  by  treatment, 
and  nearly  all  domestic  ducks  in  one 
community  were  killed.  Losses  to  song- 
bird nests  were  heavy. 

In  North  Dakota  losses  to  water- 
fowl  after  spraying  of  grainfields  with 
dieldrin  last  year  were  found  to  be 
heavy  and  lasted  24  days.  Dieldrin 
sprayed  for  the  control  of  riceleaf 
miners  caused  heavy  local  losses  of 
birds  in  California,  while  in  the  same 
state  the  treatment  of  orchards  with 
dieldrin  at  the  comparatively  low  rate 
of  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
per  acre  killed  cottontail  rabbits,  jack- 
rabbits,  and  mice.  In  eastern  Texas 
field  workers  noted  heavy  losses  among 
quail,  songbirds,  and  fish  after  treat- 
ment. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  many 
examples  of  direct  killing  of  valuable 
fish  and  wildlife  through  the  applica- 
tion of  chemical  pesticides.  Many 
other  losses  undoubtedly  have  oc- 
curred which  were  not  observed  by 
qualified  biologists  or  naturalists  and 
which,  therefore,  have  never  been  re- 
ported. 

Spectacular  though  these  direct  kills 
may  be,  however,  what  concerns  the 
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MAJOR  PROBLEM  lies  with  the  user,  whether  commercial  contractor,  governmental 
agency,  or  individual  farmer.  All  should  be  aware  of  potential  dangers  and  possibilities  of 
accident,  errors  in  human  judgment  or  carelessness.  Properly  applied,  most  pesticides 
are  safe  to  humans  and  wildlife. 


biologists  most  is  not  the  direct  but 
the  cumulative  and  indirect  effects  of 
these  spraying  operations.  Dieldrin, 
toxaphene,  DDT,  and  the  other  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons  are  extremely 
stable,  retaining  their  toxicity  for  long 
periods  of  time.  In  slightly  acid  water, 
for  instance,  toxaphene  may  maintain 
its  potency  to  kill  fish  for  years,  as 
found  by  research  workers  in  Texas. 
When  an  area  is  sprayed  once  at  rates 
of  application  sub-lethal  to  fish  and 
wildlife,  a certain  proportion  of  the 
chemical  is  washed  into  the  soil  and 
stored  there.  When  the  area  is  re- 
sprayed, the  residue  continues  to  build 
up  after  each  application,  and  al- 
though any  single  spraying  may  not 
be  directly  toxic  to  higher  forms,  some 
crops  are  sprayed  several  times  during 
each  growing  season.  Lethal  doses  of 
chemicals  gradually  build  up  in  the 
soil,  eventually  to  be  washed  by  rains 
into  water  courses  or  to  be  picked  up 
with  grit  and  food  by  birds. 

Similarly,  the  food  supplies  of  in- 
sectivorous birds  are  destroyed  or  con- 
taminated. Workers  in  Louisiana  are 
investigating  losses  of  woodcock  on 
the  wintering  grounds  of  this  species 


attributed  to  their  eating  earthworms 
contaminated  by  dieldrin  applied  in 
the  fire  ant  control  program.  In  the 
contamination  of  the  Miramachi  and 
Yellowstone  drainages  previously  re- 
ferred to,  the  loss  to  aquatic  insects 
was  found  to  be  nearly  complete. 

Beneficial  insects— scavengers,  polli- 
nators and  predators  on  pests— also  are 
heavily  killed  by  aerial  spraying.  Mol- 
lusks  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
killing  by  the  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons. The  result  of  heavy  and  contin- 
ual application  of  these  chemicals  can 
only  be  a complete  upsetting  of  tra- 
ditional and  natural  predator-prey  re- 
lationships, and  the  possible  extirpa- 
tion of  desirable  forms  over  large  areas. 

Another  factor  is  the  development 
of  strains  of  lower  forms  of  insects  im- 
mune to  standard  spray  doses.  This 
has  already  been  noted  in  Florida 
where  DDT  application  at  low  in- 
tensity for  mosquito  control  at  first 
appeared  to  be  almost  completely 
effective.  Later  it  was  found  that  a 
DDT-tolerant  strain  had  evolved,  and 
that  even  heavy  dosages  of  the  poison 
failed  to  have  an  appreciable  effect. 
While  this  might  appear  to  offset  the 
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RESEARCH  by  chemical  companies  has 
largely  been  confined  to  studies  of  the 
effects  upon  human  life  and  that  of  domestic 
livestock  in  order  to  determine  safe  limits 
of  application. 

fear  that  beneficial  insects  will  be 
destroyed  over  wide  areas,  the  answer 
of  the  spraying  contractors  is  usually 
a massive  application  of  a much  more 
potent  chemical. 

Last  but  not  least  are  the  dangers  to 
human  life.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous deaths  attributed  to  carelessness 
in  handling  such  poisons,  and  medical 
men  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  their  indirect  effect  on 
man.  One  doctor  has  stated  that  he 
attributes  the  increase  in  certain  blood 
diseases  to  these  chemicals  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  lung  disease  has  just 
been  announced.  The  discoverers  cite 
among  other  possible  causes  these 
new  insecticides. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and 
case  histories.  What  can  we  do  about 
them?  The  chemical  companies  are 
meeting  a public  demand,  and  some 
of  the  larger  firms  are  making  efforts 
to  minimize  threats  to  wildlife.  The 
major  problem  lies  with  the  user, 
whether  commercial  contractor,  gov- 
ernmental agency,  or  individual  farmer. 
One  of  the  most  important  steps  would 


be  the  establishment  of  the  closest 
possible  working  relationships  between 
the  fish  and  game  agency  and  the 
agency  or  agencies  within  each  state 
working  on  or  interested  in  insect 
control.  In  some  states  this  already  has 
been  achieved,  but  in  others  the  liaison 
between  the  two  points  of  interest  is 
thin  or  virtually  nonexistent.  Work 
could  well  be  started  in  each  state  to 
interest  the  public  health  agencies  and 
extension  service  personnel  in  alerting 
the  users  of  pesticides  of  their  poten- 
tial dangers  and  to  minimize  hazards 
of  accident,  human  judgment,  or  care- 
lessness. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  in- 
vestigator should  determine  in  study- 
ing local  applications  of  chemical 
pesticides: 

1.  Pre-  and  post-application  popu- 
lations of  birds  and  animals  on  an 
area  sprayed,  or  comparative  censuses 
on  the  area  after  spraying  and  on  a 
comparable  check  area  of  the  same 
size,  far  enough  removed  from  the 
study  area  to  be  immune  to  effects  of 
the  spray. 

2.  The  pesticide  used,  obtaining  this 
information  directly  from  the  label  on 
the  container,  where  possible. 

3.  The  dosage;  the  amount  of  actual 
pesticide  applied  per  acre;  how  much 
water,  oil,  or  other  carrier  was  added 
to  the  pesticide. 

4.  Method  of  application,  type  of 
equipment  used,  and  the  uniformity 
of  coverage. 

5.  Time  and  frequency  of  applica- 
tion. 

6.  Weather  conditions,  wind  veloc- 
ities and  direction,  precipitation,  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  application. 

7.  Gross  effects  on  birds  and  other 
life,  looking  for  any  unusual  behavior, 
changes  in  population  numbers,  ages 
and  sex  ratios.  Information  should  be 
obtained  where  possible  whether  ef- 
fects are  from  direct  contact  with  the 
chemical  or  were  caused  by  ingestion 
of  contaminated  food  or  water.  Sug- 
gested census  procedures  may  be  ob- 
tained on  request  from  the  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Refuge. 
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8.  Chemical  analysis  of  tissues.  Spec- 
imens found  dead  on  the  study  area 
may  be  prepared  for  analysis  by  freez- 
ing or  by  removing  the  digestive  tract, 
liver,  heart  and  brain  and  placing 
these  tissues  in  70  per  cent  alcohol. 
Weight  of  the  bird  or  animal  and  of 
the  tissues  should  be  obtained  wher- 
ever possible.  Frozen  specimens  should 
be  packed  in  dry  ice  and  sent  to  the 
laboratory  by  prepaid  air  express.  A 
limited  number  of  analyses  can  be 
made  at  the  Patuxent  Research  Refuge 
subject  to  prior  arrangements  before 
shipping  samples.  Specimens  should 
be  identified  by  species,  date  collected, 
symptoms  observed,  and  history  of 
pesticide  applications. 

All  data  should  be  analyzed  thor- 
oughly in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the 
most  logical  explanation  of  the  find- 
ings. The  possibility  that  other  factors 
might  be  responsible  should  never  be 
overlooked. 

All  facts  available  at  present  indi- 
cate that  the  application  of  chemical 
pesticides  for  the  control  of  harmful 
insects  will  present  a growing  threat 
to  wildlife  within  the  near  future,  a 
threat  that  can  be  minimized  only 
through  intensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lem by  all  agencies  concerned  and  by 
close  cooperation  among  these  agen- 
cies at  state,  federal,  and  local  levels. 
The  problem  already  is  urgent,  and 
there  should  be  no  room  for  interde- 
partmental bickering  or  singleminded- 
ness. Properly  applied,  the  new  pesti- 
cides present  a potent  weapon  against 
undesirable  insect  pests.  I firmly  be- 
lieve that  with  adequate  facts  and  the 
development  of  harmonious  working 
relationships  between  responsible  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  the  objectives  of 
the  present  programs  can  be  achieved 
with  minimum  losses  to  desirable 
wildlife.  In  many  instances,  losses  al- 
ready reported  might  have  been  elim- 
inated or  minimized  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  selective  mixtures,  altering 
spraying  patterns  and  similar  practices. 
Where  such  steps  are  impractical,  the 
only  recourse  of  the  wildlife  admin- 
istrator is  through  legislative  channels. 
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The  laws  of  too  few  states  provide 
protection  for  wildlife  against  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  potent  chemicals. 

In  my  judgment,  the  present  un- 
controlled distribution  of  exceedingly 
deadly  poisons  is  a major  threat  to 
both  aquatic  and  terrestrial  wildlife, 
and  perhaps  to  man  himself.  Certainly 
there  should  be  more  information  on 
both  the  immediate  and  long-term 
effects  of  such  toxicants,  but  there  also 
should  be  much  more  rigid  controls 
of  its  use  than  exist  in  most  states. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agricultural 
agencies  to  do  all  they  can  to  control 
pests  harmful  to  the  farmer,  it  is 
equally  the  duty  of  every  fish  and 
game  agency  to  protect  the  resources 
under  its  control  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public. 

PROPERLY  APPLIED  the  new  pesticides 
present  a potent  weapon  against  undesir- 
able insect  pests.  Chemicals  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  fruit  production  from  Pennsyl- 
vania orchards  but  in  some  cases,  they 
have  caused  mortality  among  rabbits,  pheas- 
ants and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 
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Almost  the  Cure-all 
For  Dwindling  Wildlife . . . 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 

Part  V— Habitat  Restoration 


By  John  Madson  and  Ed  Kozicky 
Conservation  Department — Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 


THE  most  basic  of  modern  game 
management  methods  — and  the 
one  that  comes  nearest  to  being  a 
“cure-all”  for  dwindling  wildlife  — is 
game  habitat  restoration. 

Game  habitat  is  the  complex  of  soil, 
water  and  plants,  commonly  called 
“cover,”  in  which  game  birds  and 
mammals  exist.  It  is  the  “life  range” 
that  must  include  escape  cover,  win- 
ter cover,  food  and  water,  cover  to 
rear  young,  and  even  cover  to  play.  A 
lack  of  one  or  more  of  these  cover  re- 
quirements must  be  corrected  if  the 
habitat  is  to  support  game  in  harvest- 
able  numbers. 


The  condition  of  the  soil  and  its 
plant  covering  determines  the  wildlife 
yield  of  any  area.  Although  this  con- 
cept has  been  extolled  many  times  in 
the  past  quarter-century,  it  is  not  yet 
widely  appreciated.  To  the  average 
hunter,  the  bulldozing  of  a brushy 
fence-row  will  always  lack  the  spec- 
tacular drama  of  a Cooper’s  hawk 
striking  a covey  of  quail.  However,  the 
loss  to  the  hawk  is  temporary;  the 
loss  to  the  bulldozer  is  permanent. 

Generally,  the  increased  habitat  re- 
quirements of  modern  man  have 
worked  to  decrease  the  available  game 
habitat  and  the  quantity  of  most 
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American  game  species.  Man  has  pro- 
foundly changed  the  types  and  distri- 
bution of  game  food  and  cover  and 
has  generally  destroyed,  created,  or 
shifted  the  tenable  habitats  of  game 
species. 

The  classic  example  of  this  is  the 
Missouri  prairie  chicken.  Originally, 
much  of  northern  Missouri  was  prime 
habitat  for  this  grouse,  but  as  the  land 
was  plowed  and  put  to  grain,  the 
prairie  habitat— and  the  prairie  chicken 
—swiftly  vanished.  The  birds  disap- 
peared first  from  the  most  fertile  soils 
and  then,  with  advancing  land  use, 
from  many  second-rate  soils.  Today’s 
remnant  prairie  chicken  population  is 
found  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal range  and  none  of  these  grouse 
remains  on  the  best  Missouri  soils, 
where  they  have  been  dispossessed  by 
man. 

Game  habitat  is  dynamic.  Cover 
conditions  constantly  change,  and  these 
changes  influence  the  quantity  and 
distribution  of  game.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  changes  is  plant  succes- 
sion, as  demonstrated  by  the  evolution 
of  a grassy  field  into  brushland.  Game 


management  attempts  to  direct  plant 
succession  in  the  right  direction  at  the 
right  time  and  place.  Planting,  fencing 
and  fire  protection  advance  the  plant 
succession;  cow,  axe,  plow  and  fire 
reverse  it. 

The  most  important  single  tenet  of 
game  management  is  that  if  there  is 
any  breeding  stock  at  all,  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  do  to  raise  a game 
crop  is  to  create  a favorable  habitat. 
Population  pressure  guarantees  a rapid 
spread  of  a game  species  to  all  acces- 
sible range  — if  that  range  fills  the 
species’  needs.  For  example,  on  Pro- 
tection Island  in  Oregon  where  eight 
pheasants— six  hens  and  two  cocks— 
were  liberated  in  the  spring  of  1937, 
an  inventory  in  the  fall  of  1941  re- 
vealed more  than  1,500  pheasants. 

There  are  several  great  deterrents 
to  widespread  habitat  restoration  on 
private  lands: 

1.  Cost  of  initiation  . and  mainte- 
nance of  habitat. 

2.  Lack  of  immediate  results. 

3.  Limited  knowledge  of  habitat  re- 
quirements of  many  game  species. 


BORDER  CUTTING  of  woodland  edges  along  crop  fields  has  a double  benefit.  It  increases 
crop  yield,  provides  good  return  in  sale  of  forest  products,  and  creates  ideal  cover  for 
wildlife.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  modern  game  management  methods  to  improve  habitat 
for  game  birds  and  animals. 


« 


The  high  cost  of  effective  game 
habitat  improvement  usually  discour- 
ages extensive  private  projects.  Quail 
habitat  projects  on  large  southern 
plantations  may  result  in  fall  popula- 
tion densities  of  one  bird  per  acre,  but 
the  cost  may  be  as  much  as  $50  per 
quail,  and  has  been  known  to  exceed 
$1,500  for  each  quail  harvested.  This 
high  initial  price  is  only  part  of  the 
expense,  for  plant  succession  inevi- 
tably takes  place  and  maintenance  is 
required  to  sustain  a habitat  type. 

Habitat  restoration  programs  may 
require  five  years  or  more  to  produce 
marked  increases  in  local  game  sup- 
plies. In  addition  to  this,  game  pro- 
duction may  be  curtailed  by  adverse 
weather  conditions  during  spring  and 
summer.  And  so,  since  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican trait  to  want  immediate  results, 
such  short-run  game  management 
techniques  as  stocking  and  predator 
control  are  most  warmly  embraced  by 
the  average  sportsman. 

But  although  habitat  improvement 
is  the  most  important  single  game 


management  principle,  we  have  much 
to  learn  of  game  physiology  and  the 
social  tolerances  of  wildlife.  The  more 
we  know  of  the  life  history  and  habi- 
tat requirements  of  a game  animal, 
the  more  efficiently  we  can  manage 
this  species.  Much  basic  research  on 
game  and  habitat  requirements  is  still 
needed. 

Game  habitat  restoration  can  never 
succeed  on  a broad  scale  if  it  con- 
flicts with  agricultural  interests.  If, 
however,  restoration  is  conducted  con- 
currently with  farm  improvement  pro- 
grams, it  can  be  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical way  of  increasing  farm  game 
supplies.  A multiflora  rose  hedge,  for 
example,  is  both  wildlife  cover  and 
windbreak;  such  a living  fence  is  a 
cheap  way  of  confining  cattle  and  pro- 
viding a travel  lane  between  a source 
of  food  and  escape  cover. 

In  short,  the  future  supplies  of  farm 
game  depend  on  the  economical  de- 
velopment of  acceptable  game  man- 
agement practices  that  are  compatible 
with  modern  agriculture. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  HEDGE  has  provided  improved  game  habitat  and  also  serves  as  a 
permanent,  inexpensive  fence  around  pastures  or  other  farm  fields.  With  proper  care  and 
maintenance,  it  can  be  a valuable,  beautiful  addition  to  any  farm. 


Pennsylvania  Waterfowl  Management  Program 
Includes  Pond  Building  and  Duck  Releases 


The  Game  Commission  has,  for 
years,  reared  and  released  ducks  and 
established  shallow  lakes.  These  are 
related  programs  toward  increasing 
the  waterfowl  population  and  hunting 
success  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  all,  the  Commission  has  raised, 
leg-banded  and  released  71,318  ducks 
in  the  state  since  1951,  the  year  the 
project  was  initiated. 

During  that  10-year  period  9,452 
waterfowl  bands  have  been  recovered. 
This  figure  represents  13.3  per  cent  of 
the  liberated  ducks.  Hunters  in  Penn- 
sylvania returned  8,353  of  the  bands.  A 
map  showing  where  the  state-released 
ducks  were  eventually  bagged  and  re- 
ported, appears  like  a sunburst  pat- 


tern. Not  only  were  the  reported  birds 
shot  during  migration  to  southern  and 
eastern  wintering  areas,  during  other 
states’  seasons,  many  of  them  did  the 
unpredictable.  For  example,  reports 
were  received  from  Canadian  Prov- 
inces in  the  following  numbers: 
Quebec,  6;  Ontario,  175;  Manitoba,  3; 
and  Saskatchewan,  1.  The  largest 
number  of  the  ducks  reported  from  a 
state  was  242,  from  New  York.  Ohio 
hunters  returned  110  bands.  Maryland 
reported  104,  Virginia  77,  Michigan 
75,  North  Carolina  66,  and  New  Jersey 
62.  One  return,  or  more,  came  from 
each  of  the  New  England  States. 

In  the  Deep  South,  3 duck  bands 
were  recovered  from  Arkansas,  1 from 
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PENNSYLVANIA  OUTDOOR  WRITERS  celebrated  their  10th  Anniversary  with  a special 
program  and  dinner  in  Harrisburg  on  March  18.  Four  past  presidents  of  the  Association 
were  presented  engraved  plaques  by  Willard  T.  Johns,  Hershey,  current  president.  Left  to 
right:  Jack  Richards,  Pottsville;  Johns;  Bill  Walsh,  Erie;  Seth  Myers,  Sharon;  and  A.  R. 
Grove,  Jr.,  State  College.  Absent  when  picture  was  taken  was  past  president  Jess  Spiker, 
Waterford. 


Mississippi,  7 from  Alabama,  1 from 
Georgia.  Four  (4)  came  from  Florida, 
the  greatest  distance  south.  The  2 
ducks  reported  from  North  Dakota,  1 
from  South  Dakota  and  10  from 
Minnesota  covered  many  air  miles 
westward.  But  the  one  liberated  in 
Northumberland  County  in  May  of 
1957  that  was  bagged  in  Washington 
State  in  January,  1960,  retains  the 
flight  distance  record. 

Since  1954  the  Game  Commission 
has  completed  30  of  the  marsh  pond 
impoundments,  principally  from  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  westward.  These 
operations  included  planting  areas 
adjacent  to  the  dams  to  plants  at- 
tractive to  waterfowl. 

Three  other  projects,  two  of  them 
extensive,  are  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction. One  is  a series  of  dams  that 
will  aggregate  112  water  acres  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  213  in  Craw- 
ford County.  The  other  involves  the 
Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area 
in  the  same  county,  on  which  are 
located  16  small  dams. 

Land  is  being  acquired  in  the 
Counties  of  Susquehanna,  Bradford 
and  Wayne  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  which  the  Commission  plans 
to  develop  many  small  marsh  im- 
poundments. 


Winter  Drought  in  Canada 
Poses  Serious  Threat  to 
Waterfowl  American  Resource 

Unless  there  are  unusual  snows  and 
above  normal  rains  in  the  prairie 
regions  of  the  northern  United  States 
and  southern  Canada  this  spring  and 
early  summer,  North  America’s  water- 
fowl  resource  will  be  in  its  most 
precarious  condition  in  the  past  three 
decades,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  recently  reported. 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  say  this  area  has  been 
responsible  for  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
annual  continental  waterfowl  crop. 

Although  all  three  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces— Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba— are  regarded  as  dry,  the 
main  moisture  deficiency  lies  in  Sas- 
katchewan, the  most  extensive  of  the 
best  duck  producing  areas.  Moisture 
in  that  Province  has  not  been  so  low 
since  the  1930’s. 

Due  to  the  absence  of  late  season 
moisture  there  is  no  frost  in  the 
ground,  thus  no  “soil  seal.”  This 
means  normal  precipitation  will  tend 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  ground  rather 
than  collected  in  the  potholes  nec- 
essary for  the  nesting  birds. 
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Commission  Land  Managers 
Get  Set  for  Spring  Program 

The  “deep-freeze,”  snowy  months 
of  January  and  February  caused  many 
a person  to  wonder  when  warm, 
pleasant  weather  would  again  be  en- 
joyed. But,  guided  by  past  experience, 
Game  Commission  land  management 
personnel  followed  normal  mid-winter 
procedure.  They  prepared  to  improve 
the  wild  game  environment  on  State 
Game  Lands,  Farm  Game  Projects 
and  other  lands  the  Commission  ad- 
ministers. 

Equipment  was  overhauled  and  put 
in  good  condition  for  use  in  spring, 
and  seed,  lime  and  fertilizer  were 
ordered  in  the  following  amounts:  286 
bushels  of  corn,  oats  and  millet  seed; 
17,525  pounds  of  grass,  clover  and 
other  legume  seed;  2,347  tons  of  lime- 
stone; and  579  tons  of  fertilizer. 


Missouri  Conservationist 
Succeeds  Ross  L.  Leffler  as 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Secretary 

Frank  P.  Briggs,  66,  Missouri  news- 
paper publisher  and  a 14-year  vet- 
eran on  that  State’s  Conservation 
Commission,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife.  He  succeeds  RossL. 
Leffler  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  man 
to  hold  the  post  which  was  created 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956. 

Briggs  was  a Missouri  State  senator 
for  12  years  and  a member  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  for  about  1M  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  Harry  S.  Truman  when  his  fellow 
Missourian  became  Vice-President. 
Briggs  recently  began  his  third  six- 
year  term  on  the  Missouri  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  the  longest  record 
of  continuous  service  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s history. 


EXPLORER  SCOUTS  of  Post  No.  3,  Canton,  Pa.,  were  honored  at  the  Capitol,  Harrisburg, 
on  March  20,  the  first  day  of  National  Wildlife  Week,  for  their  winning  of  the  William  T. 
Hornaday  Award,  top  citation  in  conservation  offered  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Full 
story  of  their  conservation  program  will  be  given  in  next  month's  GAME  NEWS. 


RETIRED  GAME  PROTECTOR  Blair  J. 
Davis,  of  Media,  still  takes  an  active  in- 
terest in  hunting  and  youth,  especially  his 
4-year-old  great-grandson  Jimmy  Flanagan. 
Now  82,  Davis  retired  from  Commission 
service  in  1945. 


North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  Attracts  Nearly 
1,500  Conservationists 

Nearly  1,500  international  authori- 
ties on  renewable  natural  resources 
management,  conservation  administra- 
tors, biologists,  outdoor  writers,  and 
sportsmen  attended  the  26th  North 
American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Conference  that  was  held 
March  6-8  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute.  Represented  in  the  regis- 
tered attendance  were  conferees  from 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
England,  Scotland,  Australia,  and 
Sweden. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  meeting 
was  “Planning  for  Population  Pres- 
sures.” 


Pennsylvania  State  University 
Invites  Teachers  to  Enroll  in 
Conservation  Education  Lab 

For  the  16th  year  Pennsylvania 
State  University  will  conduct  a Con- 
servation Education  Laboratory  for 
Teachers  this  summer.  In  cooperation 
with  10  state  and  Federal  conserva- 
tion agencies,  the  University  offers  a 
rich  three-week  outdoor  education  ex- 
perience to  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  and  administrators. 
Stimulating  field  trips,  interesting  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations,  and  lively 
group  discussions  will  provide  per- 
tinent and  practical  information  about 
natural  resource  management  and 
how  conservation  can  be  incorporated 
in  standard  school  curricula. 

The  Laboratory  is  open  to  both  men 
and  women  with  two  sessions  sched- 
uled to  accommodate  up  to  50  stu- 
dents in  each  session.  The  first  session 
runs  from  June  19  to  July  7;  the  sec- 
ond session  from  July  10  to  July  28. 
Tuition  for  Pennsylvanians  is  $60;  for 
non-Pennsylvanians,  $120.  In  addition, 
there  is  a General  Course  Fee  (covers 
payment  for  bus  transportation  on 
field  trips,  field  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment) of  $20  and  a charge  for  hous- 
ing and  meal  service  of  $65.  Many 
scholarships  are  available,  however, 
from  22  contributing  groups  and  or- 
ganizations. Three  credits  are  granted 
by  the  University  for  work  satisfac- 
torily completed.  These  credits  may 
be  applied  toward  an  undergraduate 
degree  or  toward  an  advanced  degree 
if  and  when  the  student  is  admitted 
to  the  Graduate  School.  The  courses 
may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  credit  re- 
quirements of  the  appropriate  teach- 
ing or  administrative  certificate  issued 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

For  additional  information  and  ap- 
plication blanks,  write:  H.  S.  Fowler, 
Director,  Conservation  Education 
Laboratory,  311  Burrowes  Building, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park,  Pa. 
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High  Kill  of  Buck  Deer  Highlights 
Pennsylvania  1960  Wildlife  Harvest 


Despite  unseasonably  high  tem- 
peratures, dry  and  noisy  conditions 
in  the  woods,  and  no  snow  during  the 
first  days  of  Pennsylvania’s  1960  deer 
season,  Keystone  State  hunters  bagged 
38,776  bucks— seventh  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  past  20  years.  On  the  basis 
of  reported  kills  since  1915,  the  1960 
figure  ranks  tenth.  During  the  past  10 
years,  the  1960  buck  kill  was  sixth 
highest.  In  25  counties  the  buck  kill 
exceeded  that  of  1959;  in  17  counties 


the  harvest  remained  virtually  un- 
changed; and  in  24  counties  there  was 
a decrease. 

The  highest  buck  kill  was  scored 
by  hunters  in  Centre  County,  with  a 
harvest  of  1,695  antlered  animals. 
Clearfield  followed  closely  with  a re- 
ported kill  of  1,659  and  Potter  was 
third  with  1,602.  Other  counties  with 
a reported  buck  harvest  in  excess  of 
1,000  animals  were  Clinton,  Elk,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Lycoming,  Pike,  Somerset, 
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Tioga  and  Warren.  It  should  be  re- 
, membered  that  repeated  checks  by 

Game  Commission  field  personnel 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  from  25 
: to  30  per  cent  of  successful  hunters 

fail  to  report  deer  that  are  legally 
taken. 

On  opening  day  hunter  pressure 
was  reported  as  a little  higher  than 
on  the  first  day  of  the  1959  season 
throughout  the  Northwest,  about  20 
per  cent  higher  in  the  Southwest, 
about  the  same  in  the  Northcentral, 
somewhat  increased  in  the  South- 
central,  about  the  same  in  the  North- 
east, and  close  to  that  of  1959  in  the 
Southeast.  The  best  opening  day  prize 
reported  was  a 17-point  buck  weigh- 
ing 165  pounds,  taken  in  Warren 
County. 

By  December  17,  the  one  day  estab- 
lished for  a harvest  of  antlerless  deer 
through  permits  totalling  230,050,  all 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  blanketed 
by  snow.  In  many  sections  it  was  too 


deep  for  ideal  hunting  conditions  and 
many  hunters  could  not  get  into  fa- 
vorite areas.  The  reported  harvest  of 
antlerless  deer,  nevertheless,  was  29,- 
887— a success  ratio  of  one  deer  to 
about  nine  hunters,  assuming  all  per- 
mit holders  were  out  hunting.  A cal- 
culated total  of  the  actual  harvest  of 
Pennsylvania  deer  by  legal  hunting 
in  1960  was  nearly  100,000. 

During  the  1960  Archery  Season  for 
deer  of  either  sex  which  ran  from  Oc- 
tober 1 to  October  28  (Sundays  ex- 
cluded), the  harvest  was  1,174  deer, 
slightly  less  than  a year  ago.  As  in  the 
December  buck  season,  archers  afield 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season 
found  hot,  dry  weather.  Deer  were 
bedded  down  throughout  most  of  the 
day,  and  those  that  did  move  were 
easily  alerted  by  bow  hunters  moving 
through  the  noisy  woods. 

Bear 

Pennsylvania’s  1960  hunting  season 


SUCCESSFUL  BEAR  HUNTER  Richard  Park,  of  Edinburg,  downed  this  200-pound  bruin 
in  Forest  County  on  the  opening  day  of  the  1960  season. 


DEER  ANTLERS  from  bucks  harvested  in  Venango  County  during  the  past  few  years  are 
displayed  by  Francis  Dunlap,  of  Franklin.  All  the  deer  were  taken  within  a radius  of  two 
miles  from  his  home.  The  set  in  his  left  hand  is  from  his  1960  buck.  Dunlap  has  noted 


steady  antler  improvement  in  recent  years. 

on  black  bears  opened  on  November 
28,  the  Monday  after  Thanksgiving, 
and  closed  on  December  3.  Again, 
wool-clad  hunters  wished  for  lighter 
clothing  on  the  first  few  days  of  the 
week  due  to  warm,  dry  weather.  The 
kill  of  bears,  however,  showed  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  with  392 
! legal  bruins  reported  bagged  by  suc- 
cessful hunters.  Fourteen  of  these 
trophies  weighed  400  pounds  or  more. 

, Counties  in  which  the  greatest  num- 
i bers  of  bears  were  harvested  ( and  the 
number  taken)  were:  Lycoming,  46; 

: Elk,  41;  Cameron,  35;  Tioga,  28;  Pike, 
25;  Clearfield,  23;  McKean,  21;  Centre 
and  Monroe,  18  each;  Forest,  17;  War- 
■ ren,  16;  Clinton  and  Potter,  15  each; 
and  Jefferson,  14.  Hunters  reported 
bears  weighing  400  pounds  or  more 
from  Cameron,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Elk,  Luzerne,  and  Lycoming  counties. 
The  largest  bear  of  last  season  was  re- 
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ported  taken  in  Elk  County.  Field 
dressed,  this  fine  trophy  weighed  480 
pounds. 

Small  Game 

Pennsylvania’s  1960  small  game  sea- 
son opened  October  29  in  compar- 
atively warm,  clear  weather  across 
most  of  the  state.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sportsmen  were  afield  and 
many  returned  with  proof  the  birds 
and  game  animals  were  available  for 
the  accurate  shooter.  Heavy  fog,  how- 
ever, in  some  western  counties  de- 
layed eager  hunters  until  almost  two 
hours  after  the  opening  hour.  In 
Chester  and  Delaware  counties  a light 
rain  dampened  hunting  spirits  some- 
what during  the  early  hours.  In  most 
areas,  conditions  underfoot  were  de- 
scribed as  “too  dry  and  noisy  for  good 
turkey  and  grouse  hunting.”  Over 
much  of  the  state  the  cottontail  rab- 
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bit,  America’s  most  popular  game 
animal,  was  reported  as  “more  abun- 
dant” or  “fairly  numerous— about  the 
same  as  last  year.”  Some  southwestern 
and  northwestern  counties,  however, 
reported  the  popular  cottontail  pop- 
ulation was  considerably  down.  In  a 
few  western  counties  the  ringneck 
pheasant  population  appeared  below 
that  of  last  season,  but  everywhere 
else  in  the  state  the  gaudy  game  birds 
showed  an  encouraging  increase. 

Woodland  small  game  results  were 
more  varied  than  those  on  farm  game. 

Game  protector  estimates  for  the 
entire  season  indicate  a decrease  in 
cottontail  rabbits,  squirrels,  turkeys, 
bobwhite  quail,  woodcock  and  snow- 
shoe  hares  but  an  increase  in  the  har- 
vest of  raccoons,  ruffed  grouse,  ring- 
neck  pheasants,  woodchucks  and 
doves. 

Waterfowl 

Muoh  to  the  wildfowlers’  chagrin, 
Pennsylvania’s  1960  waterfowl  season 
for  ducks  and  geese  opened  on  Oc- 
tober 22  in  hot,  dry  weather.  Low 
water  in  streams,  beaver  dams  and 
marshes  also  helped  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  available  duck  hunting  areas. 
In  many  counties  of  the  state,  never- 
theless, hunters  found  more  than  the 
anticipated  number  of  migrant  ducks 
and  geese,  along  with  locally-reared 
ducks.  Large  numbers  of  hunters  en- 
joyed plenty  of  shooting  in  the  north- 
west—on  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  on 

SPECIES 
Rabbits  ( cottontails ) 

Hares  (snowshoes) 

Squirrels  (gray,  black  and  fox) 

Raccoons 

Wild  Turkeys 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Ringneck  Pheasants  (males) 

Quail 

Woodcocks 

Rails,  Gallinules  and  Coots 
Wild  Waterfowl 
Woodchucks 
Doves 


State  Game  Lands  impoundments  and 
the  Erie  bay.  In  the  northcentral  part 
of  the  Commonwealth,  potholes  and 
beaver  dams  in  the  more  northern 
counties  provided  considerably  better 
bags  of  ducks  than  did  opening  day 
1959.  On  sections  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  along  a number  of  streams 
the  shooting  success  varied  from  poor 
to  excellent. 

Over-all,  Pennsylvania  duck  hunters 
did  not  bag  as  many  ducks  and  geese 
last  year  as  they  did  in  1959  but  this 
was  due  partly  to  the  closed  season 
on  redheads  and  canvasbacks  and  also 
to  the  lack  of  stormy  weather 
throughout  most  of  the  season. 

Snowshoe  Hare  and  Grouse 

Both  number  of  hunters  afield  and 
bag  of  game  were  low  on  December 
26,  opening  day  of  Pennsylvania’s 
snowshoe  hare  season  and  first  day  of 
the  experimental  extended  grouse  sea- 
son. Cottontail  rabbits  were  also  legal 
quarry  for  the  third  year  in  a row. 
Deep  snow,  particularly  in  the  north- 
ern counties;  rain  or  mist  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state;  a break-through 
ice  crust  in  the  southwest;  drifted 
roads;  and  impossible  conditions  for 
good  dog  work  all  combined  to  keep 
all  but  a few  hunters  at  home.  Hunt- 
ing conditions  did  not  improve  later 
in  the  week  and  the  harvest  of  all 
three  species  was  low. 

The  official  1960  small  game  har- 
vest in  Pennsylvania  follows: 


1960 

1959 

1,116,183 

1,441,505 

997 

1,679 

508,705 

512,655 

122,853 

111,356 

14,920 

15,228 

56,868 

45,277 

481,626 

461,025 

19,598 

20,844 

11,230 

12,250 

4,637 

4,681 

45,228 

53,870 

270,208 

259,224 

81,795 

57,475 
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TOTAL-  LEGAL  ANTLERED  DEER 38,776  A'COUNTY  UNKNOWN  38(included  in  total)  A-LEGAL  ANTLERED  DEER 

TOTAL-  LEGAL  ANTLERLESS  DEER 29887  B- COUNTY  UNKNOWN  19  (included  in  total)  B"  LEGAL  ANTLERLESS  DEER 

GRAND  TOTAL 68',663  C"  LEGAL  BEARS 

(INCLUDES  DEER  BY  ARCHERS'  ANTLERED-346,  ANTLERLESS'  828)  (Based  Entirely  On  Kill  Reports) 

TOTAL-  LEGAL  BE'ARS 392  “ ; FIELD  DIVISION  BOUNDARY 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEER  HERD  STATISTICS 
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-round  out-of-season  losses  to  man  made  and  natural 


OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Forests  and  Wildlife 


F YOU  look  for  the  word  “forest” 
in  a dictionary,  you  will  find  it  de- 
fined as  “a  large  tract  of  woodland.” 
When  you  look  up  the  word  “wood- 
land,” you  find  the  definition  “land 
covered  with  wood,  or  trees;  forest.” 
You  are  right  back  where  you  started. 

But  if  you  read  “The  Living  Forest” 
by  Jack  McCormick  and  published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1958, 
you  find  this  definition: 

“A  forest  is  more  than  an  area  cov- 
ered with  trees.  In  many  ways,  it  is 
like  a city— nature’s  city— constructed 
and  peopled  with  trees,  birds,  insects, 
shrubs,  mammals,  herbs,  snails,  ferns, 
spiders,  fungi,  mosses,  mites,  bacteria, 
and  a myriad  of  other  living  forms.” 
Let’s  use  that  definition,  then,  as  we 
explore  a forest— any  forest— and  find 
out  how  animals  live  there.  We’ll  use 
that  idea,  too,  as  we  carry  out  a few 
conservation  projects  in  a forest  aimed 
at  creating  better  living  conditions  for 
wildlife. 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  for- 
ests, composed  of  different  groups  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants  with 
different  kinds  of  animal  life  associ- 
ated with  the  different  kinds  of  forests. 

There  are  lowland  wet  forests,  with 
one  group  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  can 
live  in  moist  soil.  There  are  drier 
mountain  sides  or  mountain  top  forests 
composed  of  different  trees  and  shrubs. 
There  are  reasonably  new  forests— 
forests  that  are  now  growing  on  what 
might  have  been  a farm  a hundred 
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years  ago,  or  forests  growing  in  a 
place  that  was  burned  over  fifty,  a 
hundred  or  more  years  ago.  There  are 
old  forests  that  have  never  been 
cleared— some  trees  cut  perhaps— but 
continuing  to  reproduce  the  same  spe- 
cies of  trees  and  shrubs  that  grew  on 
that  same  site  three  hundred  and  more 
years  ago. 

Let’s  assume  that  we  have  a ten- 
acre  forest  (more  or  less)  which  may 
be  on  a Scout  camp,  a 4-H  camp,  a 
farm,  a summer  place  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  any  place  else  for  that  matter, 
where  we  can  carry  out  some  conser- 
vation projects  and  experiments. 

Our  objective  is  first  to  find  out  all 
we  can  about  this  ten  acres  of  forest 
and  then,  if  necessary,  do  certain 
things  that  will  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive for  wildlife.  ( I looked  up  wildlife 
in  the  dictionary,  too,  and  couldn’t 
find  it.  Maybe  I have  an  old  dictionary 
—but  in  this  article,  wildlife  will  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  all  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, not  just  game  birds  and  mam- 
mals. ) 

Forest  Map 

Let’s  start  this  project  by  making  a 
map  of  the  forest— not  just  the  bound- 
aries, but  a map  showing  the  different 
kinds  of  cover  that  may  be  found 
within  the  ten  acres.  The  illustration 
shows  what  that  map  would  look  like. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  map  is  to 
find  out  what  we  have  to  work  with 
and  to  get  down  on  paper  a visual 
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description  of  the  forest  so  as  projects 
are  carried  out,  we  have  a running 
record  of  what  has  happened.  We  also 
have  a “plan”  of  what  we  hope  to 
accomplish  in  the  future. 

Animal  Census 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  make  an 
animal  census  of  the  ten  acres.  Place 
a piece  of  tracing  paper  over  the  map 
and  mark  off  zig-zag  lines  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Now,  use  a compass  to 
walk  along  those  lines.  As  you  walk 
keep  a record  of  the  animals  you  see 
or  the  signs  of  animals  that  prove 
without  a doubt  that  certain  animals 
live  in  that  area.  Use  your  own  code 
to  indicate  on  the  map  the  animals 
found. 

It  probably  would  be  necessary  to 
walk  through  the  area  several  times 
to  check  your  findings  and  to  look  for 
new  evidence  that  you  missed  before. 

But  as  you  walk,  looking  and  listen- 
ing, you’ll  note  that  the  largest  num- 
ber of  animals  and  the  largest  variety 
is  where  there  is  the  largest  variety  of 
plants,  all  the  way  from  low  growing 
sedges,  grasses  or  ferns,  to  medium- 
height  shrubs,  to  young  trees  to  large 
trees. 

There  are  animals  that  live  and  feed 
at  all  elevations  in  a forest  from  under- 
ground to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees, 
so  when  plants  grow  at  all  heights,  all 
these  animals  have  the  living  space, 
the  nest  sites  and  the  feeding  places 
they  need.  You  will  see,  too,  that  in  a 
forest  with  a thick  layer  of  leaf  mold 
on  the  ground,  an  interesting  variety 
of  animals  will  be  found.  This  layer, 
only  a few  inches  deep,  supports  a 
tremendous  amount  of  life,  from  bac- 
teria and  microscopic  animals  to  snails, 
shrews,  mice,  and  the  larger  animals 
that  feed  on  the  smaller  ones. 

You  could  spend  hours  or  even 
weeks  just  exploring  a few  square  feet 
of  the  forest  floor  and  making  a list  of 
what  you  found. 

Probably  the  easiest  way  to  see  for 
yourself  that  different  animals  live  at 
different  heights  is  to  use  insects  and 


spiders  as  an  example.  Get  a dozen  or 
so  sheets  of  old-fashioned  flypaper, 
if  it  is  available,  or  make  your  own 
using  one  of  the  commercial  products 
sold  in  feed  or  garden  shops  to  smear 
on  trees  to  keep  insects  from  crawling 
up  or  down. 

Place  the  sheets  of  flypaper  at  dif- 
ferent heights  (tacked  to  trees,  with 
the  sticky  side  out)  from  ground  level 
up  as  high  as  you  can  climb,  at  eight- 
to  ten-foot  intervals.  Check  the  fly- 
paper a few  hours  later  and  see  how 
the  insects  and  spiders  are  different 
at  different  heights. 

Food  Chains 

The  purpose  of  the  next  project  is 
to  show  how  the  animals  of  the  forest 
are  related  through  food  chains.  First 
make  a list  of  the  animals  you  saw  or 
heard,  or  which  left  tracks  in  the 
forest.  You  know  that  there  are  many 
insects  in  the  forest  too.  Then  spread 
the  names  of  the  insects  and  other 
animals  all  over  a piece  of  paper  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  connect 
the  names  that  are  related  through 
feeding  habits.  In  other  words,  skunks 
eat  turtle  eggs,  so  you  connect  the 
name  skunk  with  the  word  turtle.  A 
fox  might  eat  a deer  mouse,  so  you 
connect  these  two— but  skunks  might 
also  eat  the  mice,  so  you  connect 
“skunk”  and  “mouse.”  When  you’re  all 
through,  you  will  have  a rather  com- 
plicated looking  page  of  criss-crossed 
lines— but  you’ll  realize  as  never  before 
how  inter-related  are  the  animals  that 
live  in  a forest,  and  how  they  all  de- 
pend basically  upon  the  forest  plants 
for  food. 

Habitat  Improvement 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be 
done  to  make  a forest  area  more  at- 
tractive for  wildlife. 

One  thing  to  do  if  the  woodland  is 
an  old  one  with  large  trees  that  shade 
out  undergrowth— or  a dense  stand  of 
second  growth  trees  that  also  shades 
out  undergrowth,  is  cut  trees  to  pro- 
vide woodland  openings.  Blocks  of 
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trees  can  be  cut  to  let  the  sun  reach 
the  ground. 

Two  things  will  happen.  The  stumps 
may  produce  some  new  shoots  or 
sprouts  that  will  grow  densely  and 
provide  browse  and  cover.  Other 
shrubs  that  need  light  will  grow  for 
a few  years  until  the  trees  again  shade 
them  out.  But  in  the  meantime,  these 
shrubs  such  as  blackberry,  raspberry, 
elderberry,  and  others  will  provide 
food  and  cover. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a 
twenty-  or  thirty-foot  wide  strip  of 
trees  can  be  cut.  A heavy  growth  of 
brush  will  then  come  up  because  the 
sun  can  get  at  the  ground.  This  brush 
will  provide  food  and  cover,  and  will 
also  act  as  a windbreak.  It  will  slow 
up  the  drying  winds  and  push  them 
up  over  the  forest,  thus  helping  to 
keep  the  woodland  soil  moist  so  that 


young  trees  can  grow.  The  young  trees 
in  turn  provide  browse  and  buds  for 
animals  to  eat. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  trees  will 
again  grow  along  this  border,  and  to 
keep  it  as  a brushy  border,  you  will 
have  to  cut  it  over  every  few  years. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  two  kinds 
of  cutting  is  to  provide  different  stages 
of  plant  growth  in  and  aiong  the  edges 
of  the  woodlot  or  forest  and  to  break 
up  large  stands  of  trees.  These  differ- 
ent stages  of  growth  and  a larger 
variety  of  shrubs  that  will  grow  in 
such  openings  help  provide  the  three 
things  that  animals  need  to  live  and 
increase  in  numbers. 

The  trees  or  saplings  that  are  cut  to 
make  these  openings  should  not  be 
wasted.  If  large  enough,  they  may  be 
used  for  saw  logs.  If  not,  they  may  be 
useful  as  fence  post  or  fuel.  The 
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branches  and  saplings  may  be  used  to 
build  brushpiles  along  the  edges  or  in 
nearby  fencerows  or  hedgerows. 

To  make  a brushpile,  criss-cross  cut- 
tings such  as  saplings  or  branches  to 
form  a pile  at  least  six  feet  high  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  across.  Put  large 
branches  on  top  to  weight  it  down  so 
wind  will  not  blow  it  over.  But  place 
the  brushpile  just  at  the  woodland 
edge,  so  that  animals  can  get  to  it  and 
away  from  it  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  enemies. 

The  brushpile  will  serve  several  pur- 
poses. Immediately  animals  can  hide 
in  it.  But  birds  will  perch  on  it,  and 
build  nests  in  it.  Their  droppings  will 
contain  seeds  of  food  shrubs,  and  be- 
fore long  in  and  around  the  brushpile 
you  will  find  these  shrubs  starting  to 
grow.  Later  on,  there  will  be  a dense 
thicket  of  shrubs  that  provide  food. 

Meantime,  a woodchuck  may  dig  a 
burrow  under  the  pile,  and  the  burrow 
in  time  may  supply  a home  for  a fam- 
ily of  rabbits.  A string  of  brushpiles 
along  the  edge  of  woodlot,  and  around 
a woodland  opening  is  an  easy  and 
very  practical  project,  and  in  a rela- 
tively short  length  of  time,  it  will  help 
improve  conditions  for  wildlife  in  the 
area. 

Providing  den  trees  in  a forest  is 
another  reasonably  easy  and  worth- 
while project.  Many  times,  it  involves 
nothing  more  than  leaving  a dead  or 
dying  tree  where  it  is,  instead  of  cut- 
ting it  for  fuel.  Den  trees  are  usually 
easy  to  find.  They  are  large  trees  with 
hollow  places  in  them  — sections  of 
trunks  that  have  rotted  out.  Some- 
times branches  have  died  and  have 
fallen  off,  leaving  a rotted  out  hole  in 
which  squirrels,  raccoons  or  wood 
ducks  may  build  a den  or  nest. 

In  many  woodlots,  there  are  what 
foresters  call  wolf  trees.  These  may  be 
huge  birch  or  maples  whose  branches 
spread  out  and  shade  out  more  de- 
sirable trees.  Many  of  these  wolf  trees 
would  make  fine  den  trees,  but  they 
are  still  sound  and  healthy.  They  may 
be  killed  by  girdling.  Use  an  axe,  and 


cut  through  the  bark  to  the  wood  in 
a circle  about  three  feet  up  from  the 
ground.  This  will  kill  the  tree  and  in 
a few  years,  it  will  be  a den  tree.  In 
the  meantime  it  will  cease  shading  out 
the  trees  around  it  and  they  will  be 
able  to  grow  straight  and  healthy,  get- 
ting the  light  they  need  and  the  nutri- 
ents from  the  soil  that  the  wolf  tree 
previously  used  up. 

There  is  one  more  project  that  may 
be  carried  out  in  a woodland,  or  along 
its  edge,  to  improve  conditions  for 
wildlife. 

Sometimes  the  trees  in  a forest  are 
too  high  for  animals  to  reach  the  new 
shoots  or  buds  for  food.  Trees  such  as 
aspen  or  poplar  provide  browse  for 
deer  and  the  buds  are  eaten  by  grouse. 
It’s  easy  to  saw  or  chop  halfway 
through  trees  of  this  sort,  about  four 
feet  up  from  the  ground,  and  push 
them  over.  Sap  will  still  flow  through 
half  of  the  tree  and  keep  the  new 
growth  green;  and  the  buds  will  be- 
come new  leaves.  Animals  can  now 
reach  the  food  and  at  the  same  time 
the  tree  will  provide  some  ground 
cover.  If  several  trees  are  cut  in  this 
way  in  a small  block,  light  will  enter 
the  opening  and  enable  shrubs  to  grow 
at  the  same  time. 

Planting  Trees  for  Wildlife 

So  far,  we  have  been  talking  about 
things  to  do  in  a woodlot  or  forest  that 
already  exists.  But  there  is  another 
phase  of  “forests  and  wildlife,”  that  is 
equally  important— planting  trees  or 
creating  wooded  areas  where  none 
grow  now. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  places  on 
many  farms,  campsites  or  open  land 
suitable  for  trees.  In  fact  many  of 
these  areas  probably  should  have  been 
left  in  trees  in  the  first  place  instead 
of  being  cleared  for  planting  or  pasture. 

Steep  hillsides,  rocky  slopes  or  rocky 
field,  the  edges  of  ponds  or  streams, 
eroded  gullies,  abandoned  pastures  or 
abandoned  farmland  — all  may  be 
planted  in  trees,  and  planted  so  that 
they  are  beneficial  for  wildlife  as  wel 
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as  productive  of  future  wood  products. 

Two  of  the  best  areas  on  which  I 
have  hunted  grouse  were  farmed  up 
to  about  twenty  years  ago.  They  were 
then  planted  in  spruce  and  pine— and 
now  produce  a good  supply  of  game 
birds  along  with  new  tree  growth  each 
year.  The  secret,  though,  was  planting 
the  young  trees  in  strips,  instead  of 
large  solid  blocks. 

In  one  area,  spruces  were  planted 
in  an  old  apple  orchard.  The  young 
trees  were  planted  in  the  open  area 
between  the  rows  of  trees.  The  result 
now  is  something  like  this:  five  rows 
of  spruces  (planted  8 feet  apart  in  a 
row);  a row  of  apple  trees  planted 
about  forty  feet  apart;  five  rows  of 
spruces;  another  row  of  apple  trees, 
etc.,  covering  about  fifty  acres. 

In  the  open  areas  in  which  the 
apple  trees  grow  are  all  sorts  of  shrubs 


and  small  hardwoods  that  provide 
food  for  grouse.  Of  course,  the  apple 
trees  themselves  provide  good  food. 
The  dense  growth  of  spruces  provide 
ample  cover  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Together,  they  make  an  excellent 
grouse  and  rabbit  habitat. 

All  of  these  projects  are  aimed  at 
improving  wooded  areas  for  game  ani- 
mals—but  you  can’t  make  an  area  more 
attractive  for  game  animals  without 
helping  other  animals  in  the  process. 
That  food  chain  sketches  helps  prove 
that  point  in  part. 

So  find  a piece  of  woods  where  you 
can  work  this  spring.  Check  the  results 
over  the  next  couple  of  years  against 
an  unimproved  plot  and  see  the  differ- 
ence. It’s  really  outdoor  fun  with  a 
future  when  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  conservation  practices  work. 


PRO  AND  CON 

“It  is  agriculture’s  responsibility  to  see  that  the  people  of  this  country 
derive  maximum  benefit  from  agricultural  chemicals.  To  do  this,  of  course, 
they  must  be  used  safely.  If  we  are  to  continue  producing  the  food  we  need, 
in  the  variety  and  quantity  we  want,  we  have  no  immediate  substitute  for 
chemicals.  In  my  book  we  have  the  competence  to  deal  with  them  in  such 
a way  as  to  derive  full  benefit  without  harm  to  anyone.  In  my  opinion  any 
program  that  will  eliminate  from  this  country,  or  even  stop  the  further 
spread,  of  an  introduced  pest  or  disease  should  have  the  outspoken  support 
of  both  conservationists  and  regulatory  agencies  concerned  with  the  whole- 
someness of  our  food  supply.”— W.  L.  Popham,  Deputy  Administrator,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service. 

“The  use  of  insecticides  is  a necessity  for  production  of  foods  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  we  require.  However,  numerous  widespread  projects 
involving  the  broadcasting  of  insecticides  that  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
public-supported  control  agencies  are  open  to  question.  Apparently  the 
decision  to  spray  or  not  to  spray  cannot  be  safely  left  to  those  control  agencies. 
The  temptations  of  empire  building  are  too  great.  The  pros  and  cons  should 
be  weighed  by  persons  with  broad  training  and  experience,  who  can  evaluate 
all  available  information  dispassionately,  thus  reaching  a decision  that  will 
be  in  the  best  long-term  interest  of  mankind  and  as  nearly  unbiased  as  pos- 
sible. The  application  of  insecticides  over  large  areas  must  be  regarded  as 
an  emergency  treatment,  comparable  to  extinguishing  a fire  or  removing  a 
man’s  appendix.  Control  projects  involving  the  broadcasting  of  insecticides 
should  not  be  entered  upon  lightly.— Samuel  A.  Graham,  School  of  Natural 
Resources,  University  of  Michigan. 
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A Bow  Hunter's  Diary 

Of  the  1960  Archery  Season . . . 


The  Balance  Sheet 

By  Tom  Forbes 


STATISTICAL  record  of  the  1960 
any-deer  archery  season  is  a poor 
mirror  in  which  to  view  in  retrospect 
the  many  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
bowmen  who  roam  Penn’s  Woods  in 
October.  Measured  in  terms  of  the 
kill,  the  season  might  be  called  a 
failure  — only  two  bow  hunters  for 
every  hundred  who  purchased  licenses 
reported  that  they  had  been  success- 
ful in  bagging  a deer.  But  not  subject 
to  statistical  measurement  is  the  beauty 
of  the  autumn  foliage  in  the  wooded 


sections  of  Pennsylvania,  days  i 
which  it  is  a pleasure  to  be  outdoor: 
and  always  the  thrill  of  matching  wil 
with  the  elusive  white-tailed  deer. 

An  intimate  picture  of  one  boi 
hunter’s  season  in  the  form  of  a dail 
diary  kept  by  Burle  Schofield,  of  Ne\ 
Cumberland,  is  truly  representative  c 
the  pleasures  each  of  us  enjoy  whe 
we  carry  our  bow  into  the  huntin 
field. 

“The  following  daily  account  wa 
kept  to  see  the  actual  hours  and  cor 
tacts  made  with  deer  in  an  ordinar 
season,  and  to  show  any  doubters  tha 
archery  hunting  is  frustrating,  cha 
lenging,  and  also  a teacher  of  patienci 

“Oct.  1 — York  County  near  Ne\ 
Cumberland.  One  doe  and  two  yeai 
lings  entered  field  above  me  about 
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half  hour  before  quitting  time.  I was 
concealed  along  fence  row  in  heavy 
brush.  The  big  doe  was  working  slowly 
down  the  fence  row  with  the  two  small 
deer  trailing.  I thought  to  myself,  as 
she  moved  along,  it  couldn’t  be  pos- 
sible to  get  a deer  the  first  day  and  I 
was  nervous.  Suddenly  she  froze  and 
craned  her  neck  in  my  direction.  I 
never  made  a move  but  I felt  a slight 
breeze  coming  out  of  the  hollow  be- 
hind me,  and  I knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  had  winded  me  and  in  one 
minute  the  three  deer  bolted  back 
into  the  woods.  1M  hours. 

“Oct.  3— Same  place  as  above.  None. 
1/2  hours. 

“Oct.  4— Party  of  four  archers  hunted 
in  Henry’s  Valley,  Perry  County. 
Jumped  deer  in  darkness  going  to 
stands.  Spooked  two  deer  on  small 
ridge  while  still  hunting  at  9:30  a.m. 
One  member  missed  a small  spike 
buck  and  saw  a doe  at  3:30  p.m.  An- 
other member  saw  two  deer  out  of 
range.  8/2  hours. 

“Oct.  5— South  Mountain  near  Dills- 
burg.  None.  3 hours. 

“Oct.  7— Fishing  Creek  Valley  near 
Manada  Gap.  None.  2 hours. 

“Oct.  8— Fishing  Creek  Valley  near 
Manada  Gap.  Jumped  three  deer  in 
heavy  laurel.  Tried  a stalk  on  them  for 
two  hours.  I saw  them  a few  times  but 
could  not  get  near  them  as  they  were 
aware  of  me.  Hunters  in  the  area  all 
saw  deer  with  a few  missing  shots. 
2M  hours. 

“Oct.  10  — Henry’s  Valley,  Perry 
County.  Jumped  two  deer  in  woods. 
Saw  one  crossing  road  in  front  of  car 
at  noon.  Two  others  crossed  road  at 
4:00  p.m.  I jumped  out  of  car  and  ran 
down  steep  bank  to  try  and  cut  them 
off.  I couldn’t  locate  them  so  I sat  by 
stream  for  about  ten  minutes  when  I 
saw  them  sneaking  across  stream  about 
seventy-five  yards  away.  9 hours. 

“Oct.  11  — Manada  Gap,  Dauphin 
County.  Jumped  five  deer  just  before 
shooting  time  on  way  to  stand.  While 
still  hunting  about  9:30  a.m.  along 


scrub  oak  I stopped  to  look  over  woods 
and  instantly  saw  a movement  to  my 
right  of  a deer  heading  for  the  nearby 
heavy  cover.  There  was  a narrow  val- 
ley through  the  cover  which  would 
offer  a possible  shot.  A big  doe  walked 
across  it  slowly  with  her  head  to  the 
ground  smelling  for  acorns.  I loosed 
the  arrow  and  it  looked  true  but  1 lost 
sight  of  it  on  the  way  toward  the 
deer.  I heard  a muffled  sound  and  the 
deer  bounded  into  heavy  cover  and 
stopped.  I could  see  her  vaguely.  She 
stood  frozen  but  it  was  too  thick  for 
a second  shot.  Her  actions  did  not  in- 
dicate that  I had  hit  her.  She  stood  for 
about  ten  minutes  and  then  slowly 
melted  into  the  brush.  I walked  up  to 
the  spot  where  I had  shot  at  her  to 
look  for  signs  of  a hit.  After  a short 
search  of  the  area  I found  my  arrow 
angled  in  the  leaves.  It  was  clean  with 
no  signs  of  blood  or  hair,  and  no  signs 
on  the  ground  cover.  I followed  her 
imaginary  trail  into  the  brush  and 
searched  for  telltale  signs  of  a hit  for 
over  an  hour  until  I was  satisfied  that 
everything  showed  indications  of  a 
clean  miss.  After  careful  thought  I 
was  satisfied  that  the  shot  must  have 
passed  directly  under  the  deer’s  belly. 

“This  was  the  most  exciting  day  of 
the  season.  I had  shots  but  was  frus- 
trated by  my  inability  to  get  in  a good 
shot.  Jumped  another  deer  in  the 
thicket  at  4:00  p.m.  No  chance  to 
shoot.  At  6:00  p.m.  I was  slowly  work- 
ing toward  my  car  and  spotted  a lone 
deer  feeding  along  the  edge  of  a farm 
field.  I made  a fast  wide  stalk  to  come 
down  wind  of  the  field  for  a chance  at 
the  deer.  As  I neared  the  field  there 
was  a big  stand  of  hemlocks  to  my 
right.  Shortly  I was  at  the  edge  of 
the  field  and  looked  up  and  down 
cautiously  but  the  deer  was  not  in 
sight.  After  a few  minutes  I decided 
to  backtrack  through  the  nearby  hem- 
locks. Just  as  I entered  the  stand  of 
trees  I heard  a loud  snort  ahead  of  me 
and  saw  a deer  break  into  a lope  and 
stop  about  eighty  yards  away.  The 
low  hanging  branches  of  the  trees 
made  a hard  angle  for  a shot  that  long 
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TYPiCAL  ARCHERS  Bob  Hickman  and  Al  Duca,  of  Erie  County,  compare  brodhea< 
used  during  the  1960  season.  More  than  68,000  bow  hunters  were  licensed  last  yea 
reporting  a bag  totalling  1,174  animals. 


but  the  deer  was  standing  in  the  open 
between  two  trees,  and  after  the  morn- 
ing episode  I was  itching  for  another 
chance  no  matter  how  tough  the 
odds.  1 released  an  arrow.  The  flight 
looked  good,  on  a straight  line  about 
the  middle  of  the  deer’s  side.  About 
ten  yards  short  of  the  target  the  arrow 
bounced  off  of  one  of  the  low  hanging 
boughs  and  buried  itself  in  the  soft 
needles  under  the  tree. 

“On  the  way  to  the  car  at  quitting 
time  I heard  more  noise  in  the  brush 
but  I hardly  turned  my  head  to  take 
notice.  After  the  day’s  events  it  all 
seemed  hopeless.  Three  more  deer 
crossed  the  road  while  I was  getting 
in  the  car.  What  a day!  9M  hours. 

“Oct.  13  — Manada  Gap,  Dauphin 
County.  After  the  other  day’s  troubles 
here  it  was  a wonder  that  I returned, 
but  the  fresh  nippy  air  and  smell  of 
leaves  makes  one  forget  the  previous 
day’s  failures.  Three  deer  crossed  the 
road  at  the  same  spot  but  too  early 
for  legal  shooting,  which  sometimes 


makes  a hunter  think  they  watch  tl 
clock  too. 

“A  small  hump  not  as  high  as  th 
ridge  runs  near  the  scrub  oak  and 
is  very  heavily  covered  with  lauri 
and  low  growth.  We  decided  to  tak 
stands  in  this  area  and  not  move  off 
until  noon.  Deer  were  filtering  throug 
this  area  throughout  the  morning  bi 
the  thickness  made  a shot  impossibli 
Seeing  the  deer  all  morning  kept  u 
interest  in  hopes  that  the  next  on 
would  offer  a shot.  Saw  about  ten  de« 
during  the  morning.  Kicked  one  u 
near  fields  at  5:15  p.m.  No  shot.  On 
older  hunter  had  a stand  near  th 
field  and  stayed  there  most  of  the  da> 
He  reported  that  a trio  of  deer  wer 
wandering  up  and  down  the  rows  c 
corn  all  day  but  none  exposed  therr 
selves.  One  little  fellow  was  re£ 
friendly.  The  hunter  said  that  thi 
small  deer  kept  walking  around  th 
edge  of  the  field  and  every  time  h 
passed  the  hunter  the  little  deer  woul 
look  the  hunter  up  and  down  an 
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keep  on  moving.  The  hunter  did  not 
give  a thought  to  shooting  him  as  he 
was  so  small.  He  still  had  very  light 
spots  on  him.  9/2  hours. 

“Oct.  14— Stonehead  in  South  Moun- 
tain. No  deer.  Tk  hours. 

“Oct.  17— Perry  County.  Rattlesnake 
Ridge.  1 deer.  No  shot.  6 hours. 

“Oct.  18— Marysville  on  State  Game 
Lands.  No  deer.  4 hours. 

“Oct.  19  — Andersonburg,  Perry 
County.  Good  deer  sign.  Lots  of  buck 
rubs.  This  was  unfamiliar  territory  to 
us.  I saw  or  jumped  about  twelve  deer 
in  heavy  cover  near  an  old  lumbering 
operation.  The  woods  are  very  dry  and 
nearing  the  critical  stage.  It  started  to 
rain  at  quitting  time  which  should 
help  the  still  hunters.  9/2  hours. 

“Oct.  20  — Stony  Creek,  Dauphin 
County.  No  deer.  3 hours. 

“Oct.  21— Hunted  small  wood  lots  in 
Northern  York  County.  No  deer.  3 
hours. 

“Oct.  24— Manada  Gap.  Saw  4 deer. 
No  shots.  4 hours. 

“Oct.  25  — Hunting  near  York  Ex- 
pressway with  cars  whizzing  nearby. 
I had  noticed  deer  crossing  here  at 
times  so  I thought  it  might  be  a nice 
spot  for  a quick  close  hunt.  Saw  four 
deer  in  this  area  and  had  a shot  at  a 
doe  moving  through  pine  trees  near 
Conewago  Creek.  The  arrow  deflected 
off  pine  branch  with  no  hit.  3 hours. 

“Oct.  26  — Conewago  Creek,  York 
County.  4 deer  with  no  shots.  4 hours. 

“Oct.  27  — Conewago  Creek,  York 
County.  No  deer.  3 hours. 

“The  season  has  ended  and  all  too 
soon  it  seems,  but  it  was  a wonderful 
time.  Not  counting  time  for  eating  and 
other  different  things  I spent  approxi- 
mately 90  actual  hours  in  the  fields 
and  woods.  I saw  approximately  50 
deer  and  heard  probably  20  or  30 
more.  I had  three  shots  with  two  of 
them  through  heavy  cover  and  one 
very  good  shot  that  I missed  with  no 
excuses.  Woods  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  were  dry  the  first  couple 
of  weeks. 

“In  all  this  time  in  the  woods  I saw 


very  few  hunters.  We  ran  into  a few 
concentrations  near  Manada  Gap  but 
many  a day  I saw  no  one  and  the 
hunter  had  to  depend  on  the  deer’s 
natural  movements  or  his  own  still 
hunting  ability.  I hunted  all  or  parts 
of  19  days. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  this  report 
makes  me  an  average  bow  hunter, 
because  I have  never  shot  a deer  with 
the  bow  and  arrow  and  I have  hunted 
for  seven  years  now.  But  it  is  a won- 
derful sport  and  the  challenge  is  so 
strong  that  you  just  can’t  shake  it  off. 
If  any  skeptics  think  it  is  so  easy,  tell 
them  to  get  out  in  the  deer  woods  in 
October.” 

And  that,  fellow  bow  hunters,  sums 
up  the  archery  deer  season  for  98  per 
cent  of  us.  Nevertheless  we  do  like  to 
review  the  over-all  picture  which  fol- 
lows: 

A total  of  68,051  licenses  were  is- 
sued to  bow  hunters  and  the  bag  to- 
talled 1,174  deer.  The  bag  included 
346  antlered  and  828  antlerless  deer. 
Of  this  total  102  were  bagged  by  non- 
residents. Potter  County  was  first  with 
105  deer;  Forest  second  with  88;  third 
Warren  with  54;  fourth  Lycoming  49; 
and  fifth  Sullivan  with  48.  Deer  were 
bagged  in  all  but  three  counties  in 
the  state— Lawrence,  Philadelphia,  and 
Snyder.  Only  one  deer  was  reported 
from  each  of  six  counties:  Beaver, 
Crawford,  Fulton,  Greene,  Mercer, 
and  Washington. 

A total  of  77  violators  paid  $3,685 
in  penalties  during  the  1960  season. 
The  principal  violation  was  using  an 
automobile  to  hunt  deer.  Eighteen 
bow  hunters  were  convicted  of  this 
violation.  Seventeen  convictions  were 
for  hunting  after  hours  and  13  bow 
hunters  paid  the  penalty  for  spot- 
lighting deer  while  in  possession  of 
bows  and  arrows.  There  were  5 viola- 
tions for  each  of  the  following:  Shoot- 
ing or  hunting  within  150  yards  of 
occupied  buildings,  attempting  to  kill 
a second  deer,  transporting  untagged 
deer,  hunting  without  special  license. 

Thirteen  accidents  were  reported  to 
the  Game  Commission.  One  of  these 
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resulted  from  an  arrow  shot  at  a deer. 
The  arrow  passed  over  the  back  of  the 
deer  and  struck  a hunting  companion 
in  the  right  shoulder.  They  had  be- 
come separated  in  the  brush  and  the 
bowman  who  shot  at  the  deer  did  not 
know  the  location  of  his  hunting  com- 
panion. The  accident  was  non-fatal. 
All  of  the  other  accidents  fall  into  a 
pattern  which  does  not  vary  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  self  inflicted  or  in- 
flicted by  a companion  close  by.  Ar- 
rows carried  knocked  in  the  bow  or 
carried  loose  in  the  hand  cause  the 
majority  of  accidents.  They  catch  in 
brush  or  the  bow  hunter  slips  and  falls. 
In  one  case  the  arrows  were  in  a bow 
quiver  which  does  not  have  a metal 
protection  for  the  arrow  heads.  The 
bowman  leaned  over  to  pass  under 
some  brush  and  an  arrow  in  the  bow 


quiver  cut  his  left  leg  about  thre 
inches  below  the  knee.  These  acc 
dents  are  preventative.  A firm  rule  t 
carry  all  arrows  in  a bow  or  othe 
quiver  which  has  a metal  pocket  whic 
completely  covers  the  broadheads  wi 
prevent  these  accidents. 

The  high  point  in  bow  hunting  1 
censes  was  reached  in  1959.  From  a 
initial  issue  of  5,442  licenses  in  195 
in  which  33  antlered  deer  were  kille 
to  76,767  in  1959  with  a bag  of  1,40 
combined  antlered  and  antlerless  dee: 
there  was  a steady  increase  each  yea 
in  archery  license  sales.  In  1960  ther 
was  a drop  of  8,716  in  the  sale  c 
licenses. 

The  success  ratio  attained  in  th 
first  any-deer  season  in  1957  was 
deer  for  every  41  bow  hunters.  Durin 
the  past  season  the  ratio  was  1:58. 


FEDERATION  ISSUES  NEW  SONGBIRD  STAMPS 

A special,  limited  edition  of  a new  series  of  Songbird  Stamps  has  bee 
released  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  Each  sheet  of  stamps  portray 
48  birds  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  They  are  lithographed  in  six  bri 
liant  colors  silhouetted  against  a pure  white  background  for  sharpness  c 
detail  and  ease  of  identification. 

A 14-page  album  has  been  designed  specifically  for  this  new  series,  cor 
taining  information  on  range,  size  and  habitat  of  each  bird  as  well  as  th 
scientific  names.  In  addition,  general  information  on  attracting,  identifyin 
and  feeding  birds  is  included. 

For  complete  information  on  prices  and  how  to  order  the  stamps  an* 
album,  write  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

SEE  YOUR  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

Woodland  walks  become  more  appealing  as  summer  starts  and  shootei 
outdoorsmen  feel  the  urge  to  visit  favorite  hunting  localities  to  previe\ 
game  prospects. 

Proud  of  its  extensive  program  through  which  food  and  cover  are  dc 
veloped  for  wildlife,  the  Game  Commission  invites  the  public  to  visit  Stat 
Game  Lands  and  view  the  accomplishments.  The  program  is  the  result  c 
long-time  planning  and  operations  which  develop  larger,  healthier  gam 
populations  through  the  production  of  the  wildlife  necessities. 

The  Commission  recommends  scheduled  tours.  Any  field  officer  will  prc 
vide  information  necessary  to  planning  such  a guided  trip.  A person  casuall 
strolling  over  the  public  lands  usually  will  overlook  work  done  and  that  i; 
process  to  assure  continued  good  hunting.  Therefore  on-the-spot  informatio: 
by  an  experienced  wildlife  man  will  make  the  excursion  into  the  open  mor 
rewarding. 
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CIVIL  WAR  WEAPONS  show  a marked  contrast  between  the  standard  .58  caliber  muzzle- 
loader,  top,  and  the  Spencer  carbine  in  .52  caliber  and  capable  of  firing  15-18  shots 
per  minute. 


The  Cun  You  Could  Load 
On  Sunday  and  Fire  All  Week . . . 


SECRET  WEAPON  OF 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Jim  Varner 


A CENTURY  ago  this  summer  our 
nation  was  in  the  throes  of  an  un- 
fortunate, hear  t-rending  conflict 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  sheer 
brutal  courage,  expenditure  of  lives 
and  ferocity,  has  never  been  equalled. 
Like  all  wars,  the  Civil  War  caused 
a rash  of  new  inventions.  Some  were 
practical;  the  majority  were  of  little 
value.  The  aim  was  to  get  the  utmost 
in  equipment  and  firepower  into  the 
field  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  All 


of  the  inventions  in  the  ordnance  field 
were  aimed  at  producing  more  ac- 
curate and  faster  firing  weapons.  Out 
of  this  maelstrom  of  inventions 
emerged  the  “Secret  Weapon  of  the 
1860’s.” 

Recently,  in  the  quiet  of  my  den,  I 
became  deeply  engrossed  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  treatise  on 
Colonel  Wilder’s  famous  “Hatchet 
Brigade,”  later  known  as  the  Light- 
ning Brigade.  The  history  of  this 
young  commander  and  his  daring, 
mounted  infantry,  some  4,000  strong, 
reads  like  a thriller  dealing  in  the  im- 
possible. As  I followed  one  episode 
after  another  of  this  dashing,  cunning 
officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, I paused  in  deep  reflection  and 
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for  some  unaccountable  reason  my 
eyes  focused  on  a squat,  short,  highly 
prized  carbine.  It  stands  in  a room- 
length  gun  rack  containing  my  collec- 
tion of  over  160  firearms  old  and  new. 
Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  me  that  this 
carbine  was  responsible  for  Wilder’s 
spectacular  successes. 

During  the  summer  of  1863  the 
Union  forces,  some  45,000  strong  and 
under  the  leadership  of  General 
Thomas,  were  unable  to  reach  Chat- 
tanooga. Deployed  across  their  ap- 
proach were  some  50,000  Confederates 
under  General  Bragg.  His  “gray-wall” 
army  around  Hoovers  Gap  certainly 
had  the  terrain  in  their  favor,  as  well 
as  equal  numbers  of  battle-hardened 
infantry  and  cavalry.  It  was  a well- 
known  fact  that  Confederate  cavalry 
was  far  superior  to  the  Army  of  the 
North.  When  General  Thomas  ordered 
Wilder’s  “Hatchet  Brigade”  to  charge 
through  the  Gap  some  seven  miles 
ahead  of  the  main  force  and  into  the 
numerically  superior  Confederate 


forces,  it  certainly  looked  like  a stupid 
mistake. 

But  in  typical,  dashing  manner, 
Wilder’s  mounted  infantry  moved  into 
the  Gap  apparently  unaware  of  the 
death-trap  planned  to  obliterate  them. 
The  o v e r-confident  Confederates 
swarmed  forward,  giving  vent  to  their 
blood-curdling  yell,  expecting  to  mop 
up  quickly.  The  Federals  fired  several 
rounds  of  grape  and  canister  from 
their  few,  light  six-pounders.  This  only 
stung  the  enemy  into  a more  furious 
double-quick  advance  as  they  fixed 
bayonets  for  the  kill,  holding  their 
cavalry  in  immediate  reserve.  As  the 
methodical,  deadly  line  moved  into 
close  range,  Wilder’s  buglers  signalled 
the  men  to  commence  firing.  The 
bugle  notes  released  man’s  newest 
device  for  total  annihilation  of  his 
kind— the  Spencer  breech-loading,  re- 
peating rifle.  There  was  no  delay  after 
the  first  volley  because  the  soldiers 
did  not  have  to  laboriously  ram  home 
a muzzle-loading  musket  charge.  Vol- 
ley followed  volley  in  rapid  succession 
as  Wilder’s  4,000  men  were  capable 
of  firing  up  to  60,000  shots  per  min- 
ute against  the  6-8,000  per  minute 
with  the  muzzle-loaders. 

That  first  accurate  and  well-timed 
volley  stunned  and  stopped  the  Con- 
federates momentarily  but  they  tried 
again,  then  broke  and  ran  as  the  fire- 
power of  the  Union  forces  reached  a 
peak  never  known  before.  Bragg 
rushed  a fresh  brigade  into  the  fight, 
led  by  a cavalry  charge  outnumbering 
Wilder’s  men  five  to  one.  The  cries 
of  wounded  men,  the  neighing  of 
frightened  horses  and  the  crash  of 
artillery  added  to  the  obligato  of  4,- 
000  Spencer  carbines  created  a battle 
scene  that  was  a nightmare  second  to 
none.  The  Spencers  won  the  day  as 
the  confused  enemy  broke  and  ran  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  they  had  mis- 
takingly  attacked  a force  that  out- 
numbered them  at  least  six  to  one.  I 
might  just  add  that  my  maternal 
grandfather,  William  Pickens  of 
Cloverdale,  Ind.,  served  with  Wilder’s 
Hatchet  Brigade.  He  was  wounded 
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TEST  FIRING  the  Spencer  carbine  shows 
average  recoil  as  it  sends  350  grains  of  lead 
on  the  way  to  target.  Tommy  Price,  Scran- 
ton gunsmith  and  firearm  authority,  tries 
out  this  secret  weapon  of  the  Civil  War. 
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later  on  the  third  day  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  when  General 
Lee  sent  a large  cavalry  force  around 
to  smash  the  Union  army  rear  at  the 
same  hour  Pickett  was  making  his  fa- 
mous charge.  Lee’s  cavalry  ran  smack 
into  Wilder’s  brigade  and  the  Spencer 
carbines  chopped  them  to  a bloody 
defeat. 

Christopher  Miner  Spencer  was 
born  in  Connecticut  sometime  during 
the  1840’s.  The  little  town  of  Man- 
chester claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  this  spare  built,  dry 
humored  young  machinist.  From  his 
early  days  he  showed  unusual  ability 
as  an  inventive  genius.  Possessing  a 
most  versatile,  brilliant  mind,  he  could 
turn  his  thoughts  and  skills  to  almost 
anything.  For  over  ten  years  he  ex- 
perimented on  firearms  while  working 
as  a tool  maker  and  locomotive  re- 
pairman for  the  New  York  Central 
and  as  a machinist  for  the  Cheney 
silk  mills.  He  even  perfected  a horse- 
less carriage  powered  by  steam.  It 
had  a unique  although  crude  dif- 
ferential and  steering  tiller  which  en- 
abled it  to  turn  corners  at  full  speed. 
In  what  was  probably  the  first  auto- 
mobile accident  in  the  United  States, 
Spencer’s  horseless  carriage  collided 
with  a milk  vendor’s  wagon  in  Boston 
in  1862.  Spencer’s  real  brain-child, 
however,  was  his  breech-loading, 
seven-shot  repeating  carbine  patented 
in  1860. 

It  was  the  first  really  successful  re- 
peating rifle  firing  self-contained 
metallic  cartridges.  It  was  both  a 
breechloader  and  a repeater.  The 
seven-shot  tubular  magazine  was  in- 
serted in  a hole  in  the  buttstock.  This 
magazine  had  a follower  spring  which 
kept  the  cartridges  constantly  under 
pressure,  pushing  them  forward  to 
take  their  place  in  the  chamber  ready 
for  firing.  They  were  hefty  52  caliber 
rim-fire  cartridges  one  and  a half 
inches  long,  loaded  with  45  to  48 
grains  of  high  grade  black  powder. 
The  inside-lubricated,  350  grain  slug 
(plus  or  minus  10-20  grains)  was 
fairly  well  designed  but  it  still  was  a 


FINE  GROUPS  were  fired  at  50  and  100 
yards,  using  cartridges  that  were  91  years 
old.  The  carbine  was  sighted  about  five 
inches  high  at  50  yards,  still  fired  a little 
high  at  100  yards. 

lot  of  lead  for  such  a light  powder 
charge.  The  cartridge  cases  of  Civil 
War  vintage  were  all  copper  but  they 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  admirably 
well.  Certain  makes  will  fire  as 
reliably  and  with  the  same  zip  as 
when  they  were  first  manufactured 
90  to  almost  100  years  ago.  It’s  hard 
to  say  that  much  about  modern  car- 
tridges of  any  make. 

You  will  note  from  the  photos  used 
to  illustrate  this  article  that  the 
Spencer  rifle  is  capable  of  rather 
amazing  performance,  especially  when 
you  consider  the  age  of  the  rifles  and 
ammunition  used  in  our  tests.  The 
cartridges  we  used  can  never  be  re- 
placed and  are  worth  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  each  as  collection  pieces.  The 
brand  new  Spencer  with  22  inch  bar- 
rel is  from  my  collection  while  the 
older,  lighter  rifle  with  20  inch  barrel 
is  from  Edward  Turnbull’s  collection. 
He  is  an  instructor  of  mathematics 
and  engineering  at  Keystone  College, 
Factory  ville.  His  carbine’s  number 
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PENETRATION  TEST  of  the  Spencers  shows  the  path  of  the  350-grain  bullet  driven  by  4 
grains  of  black  powder  through  ten  inches  of  hard  and  soft  pine  boards.  This  display  o 
brute  force  from  such  a stubby  little  cartridge  91  years  old  is  nothing  short  of  amazing 
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was  “5839”  while  mine  was  “20928.” 
The  group  shown  in  the  photos  was 
made  at  50  and  100  yards  with  my 
carbine.  I was  using  ammunition 
made  by  J.  Goldmark  of  New  York 
in  1870;  it  was  therefore  91  years  old. 
It  grouped  high  at  50  yards  but  was 
not  far  off  at  100.  The  penetration 
tests  really  surprised  us,  as  well  as 
everyone  else  to  whom  we  showed 
them.  The  somewhat  pointed  350 
grain  slugs  consistently  drove  through 
10  inches  of  dry  pine,  some  of  it  not 
the  soft  variety.  The  shattering  effect 
of  this  slug  put  me  in  mind  of  a 20 
gauge  rifled  slug,  shot  from  a shot- 
gun, but  with  much  greater  penetra- 
tion. No  wonder  horses  and  men 
crumpled  under  its  impact.  Its  killing 
energy  seems  to  be  way  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  stubby  1/2-inch  cartridge 
carrying  only  46  grains  of  powder. 
Recoil,  however,  is  moderate  and  the 
report  not  as  sharp  as  you  would 
imagine.  I broke  two  cases  down  and 
found  they  were  loaded  with  46  and 


47  grains  of  the  nicest,  uncaked  blacl 
powder  I ever  saw.  Not  one  of  tht 
J.  Goldmark  cartridges  showed  an) 
signs  of  hangfire;  they  were  like  branc 
new  ammo. 

During  the  Civil  War  over  200, 00( 
Spencers  in  carbine  lengths  were  pur 
chased  and  nearly  50,000  rifles  sav 
service.  They  probably  did  more  t( 
shorten  the  war  than  any  other  piece 
of  ordnance  used  but  they  lived  onl) 
a short  life  after  the  war,  probabl) 
due  to  their  low  velocity  and  not  toe 
good  balance.  Some  Spencer  rifle; 
were  used  by  big  game  hunters  anc 
others  were  involved  in  some  Indiar 
skirmishes.  It’s  hard  to  believe,  how 
ever,  that  General  George  Custer,  whe 
performed  so  brilliantly  at  Gettysburg 
with  his  Spencer-equipped  cavalry 
was  wiped  out  by  the  Sioux  Nation; 
at  the  Little  Big  Horn.  The  stor> 
might  have  had  a different  ending  ii 
Custer  and  his  men  had  been  armed 
with  the  rapid-firing  Spencers  instead 
of  the  single-shot  Springfield  carbines. 
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THE  COVER 


WHY  does  a pheasant  cross  the  road?  Unlike  the  proverbial  chicken,  a ring- 
necked pheasant  doesn’t  risk  life  and  limb  just  to  get  to  the  other  side. 
Rather,  this  popular  and  easily  recognized  game  bird  is  just  doing  what  comes 
naturally. 

Unfortunately,  pheasants  have  never  quite  adjusted  to  mechanical  living. 
Their  instincts  and  reflexes  work  admirably  well  during  hunting  seasons  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  apparently  don’t  recognize  or  react  quickly 
enough  to  the  dangers  of  high-speed  driving.  Thousands  of  ringnecks  lying 
dead  along  or  on  the  macadam  and  cement  each  spring  and  summer  bear  mute 
testimony  to  this  gory  fact.  They  can,  and  often  do,  fly  high  enough  to  pass 
over  the  traffic.  But  all  too  often,  they  run,  stop  or  fly  low  enough  to  wind  up 
in  a mess  of  broken  bones  and  scattered  feathers. 

The  hen  ringneck  and  her  brood  walking  slowly  and  calmly  across  the  rural 
road  on  this  month’s  front  cover  may  or  may  not  make  it.  The  factors  that  spell 
the  difference  between  life  or  death  involve  the  speed  of  the  automobile,  the 
alertness  of  the  driver,  and  human  judgment.  In  this  example,  the  driver  behind 
the  wheel  can,  and  should,  stop  until  the  mother  and  every  chick  are  safe  and 
sound  on  one  side  of  the  road  or  the  other.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  come  to  a complete  standstill  on  well-traveled  highways  without  risking 
human  life.  Another  car  may  be  following  too  closely  behind,  there  may  not  be 
time  to  stop  without  sending  the  car  into  a dangerous  skid,  or  the  birds  may 
suddenly  fly  into  the  path  of  cars  and  trucks.  In  such  instances,  all  you  can 
do  is  to  hope  that  the  end  came  quickly  and  without  suffering. 

Too  many  times,  however,  human  carelessness  or  indifference  have  doomed 
wildlife  on  the  highways  which  should  have  lived  for  another  day.  Some  sadists 
have  even  been  observed  stepping  on  the  gas  or  deliberately  swerving  their  cars 
to  kill  pheasants  and  other  game  crossing  highways.  If  the  human  being  can 
claim  any  mentality  or  reasoning  power  above  all  the  other  forms  of  life  on 
this  planet,  then  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  such  action. 

This  year,  and  especially  during  this  nesting  and  brooding  season,  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  road  ahead  when  you  are  driving  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  And 
if  you  can  possibly  slow  down  or  stop  in  order  to  give  wild  birds  and  animals  a 
chance  to  safely  cross  your  path,  do  so.  The  life  you  save  may  not  be  your  own— 
but  it  will  be  a life  that  can  add  much  to  your  enjoyment,  sport  and  pleasure. 
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75  Years  of  Service 
In  Keeping  Pennsylvania . . . 


Greener,  Cleaner, 
Healthier  and  Wealthier 

THIS  year  marks  the  Diamond  Anniversary  of  the  oldest  citi- 
zens’ conservation  organization  in  Pennsylvania— the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association.  Founded  in  1886,  this  Association  has 
made  notable  contributions  during  a vital  period  of  America’s 
growth.  Through  the  united  efforts  of  many  dedicated  citizens, 
it  has  promoted  tree  farms,  organization  of  voluntary  local  water- 
shed associations,  a coordinated  resource  development  program 
for  Pennsylvania,  multiple-use  of  forest  lands,  and  for  the  past 
several  years  has  conducted  the  highly  successful  educational 
campaign  centered  around  “Howdy,”  the  Good  Outdoor  Man- 
ners raccoon. 

Historically,  Penn’s  Woods  has  brought  fame  and  great  eco- 
nomic growth  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth.  A century 
ago  Pennsylvania  led  the  nation  as  a lumber-producing  state  with 
an  annual  output  of  2 billion  board  feet.  More  than  100  species 
of  trees,  41  of  diem  used  commercially,  are  native  to  Pennsylvania. 

Through  the  years  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  has 
initiated  or  sponsored  many  conservation  milestones.  It  helped 
establish  Arbor  Day  in  1886.  It  started  forestry  education  and  the 
creation  of  a school  at  Mont  Alto  in  1903  which  has  grown  into 
the  great  School  of  Forestry  at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Today  Pennsylvania  can  again  look  with  pride  to  her  forest 
industry.  Lumber  production  is  on  the  rise,  now  standing  at  560 
million  board  feet  per  year.  Timber  is  actually  growing  faster 
in  Keystone  State  forests  than  it  is  being  removed  through  both 
harvesting  and  losses  from  natural  causes.  Forest-dependent  in- 
dustries provide  full-time  jobs  for  nearly  82,000  persons  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  about  $340  million.  More  than  301,000  people 
own  commercial  forest  land  in  Pennsylvania  which  has  increased 
her  forest  area  17  per  cent  since  the  1920’s.  There  is,  in  fact, 
enough  potential  lumber  in  the  standing  live  sawtimber  trees 
of  these  commercial  forests  to  make  a solid  roof  of  1-inch  boards 
covering  all  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with 
some  to  spare. 

This  month  as  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  first  of 
its  kind  in  America,  meets  at  Penn  State  University  from  June 
13-15  to  celebrate  its  75th  birthday,  foresters  and  conservationists 
everywhere  can  join  in  saluting  a great  organization  of  dedicated 
citizens.  Their  great  past  is  but  a prologue  to  an  even  greater 
future. 


ain't  yoor  buck!  That's 


The  Man  You  Leave  Behind  Is 

The  Greatest  Mark  of  Your  Passing . . . 


Somewhere  Along  the  Trail 

By  Paul  A.  Matthews 


THE  Old  Man  sat  in  the  rocker  by 
the  window  where  he  could  look 
down  into  the  valley.  Already,  the 
long  purple  shadows  of  evening  probed 
at  the  brittle-crusted  snow— weird,  ab- 
stract intangibles  flowing  with  a bit- 
terness of  heavy,  dark  malt  syrup  until 
they  consumed  the  whole  of  the  land- 
scape and  left  an  eerie  glow  of  smoul- 
dering frost. 

One  by  one  he  counted  the  lights 
as  they  blinked  on  in  the  valley,  lights 
that  to  him  meant  human  warmth  and 
the  life  of  youth.  They  were  spon- 
taneous-electric. Not  the  gradual  in- 
crease from  the  flicker  of  a sulphur- 
tipped  match  to  the  smoky  yellow 
glow  emitted  from  the  single  kero- 
sene lamp  at  his  elbow. 


He  sighed  wearily  and  hobbled 
across  the  room  where  the  coffee  pot 
simmered  and  rocked  with  heat  on  the 
back  of  the  Glenwood  range,  sending 
out  a wavering  ribbon  of  steam  that 
permeated  the  atmosphere  with  a dis- 
tinctive odor.  Supper  (for  in  those 
days  it  was  supper  and  not  dinner) 
was  as  simple  as  that  and  the  warmed- 
over  squirrel  that  Jim  had  left  yester- 
day. 

Now  there’s  a good  lad,  he  thought. 
A lad  that’s  felt  the  early  morning 
frost  and  the  November  rain-swept 
fields  since  he  was  knee  high  to  a 
droopy  eared  hound  better  remem- 
bered as  Duke.  And  that  was  quite  a 
spell  back,  too.  Duke  had  been  gone 
for  years,  and  even  the  apple  tree 


planted  over  him  was  now  a mass  of 
architectural  meanderings  silhouetted 
against  the  cold  skyline  on  the  ridge 
behind  the  kitchen. 

The  Old  Man  touched  the  steaming 
mug  to  his  lips,  sipping  just  enough 
of  the  hot  fluid  to  stimulate  his  circu- 
latory system  and  fill  the  transparency 
of  his  veins  with  renewed  vigor.  He 
pulled  the  meat  from  the  squirrel, 
chewing  it  between  barren  gums, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  number  4’s  or  6’s  to  lacerate 
his  jaws.  He  had  taught  Jim  years  ago 
that  a squirrel  ought  to  be  shot  through 
the  head— and  with  a rifle! 

As  the  Old  Man  quietly  ate  his  sup- 
per, the  frozen  silence  of  the  night- 
pricked  by  myriads  of  diamond- 
pointed  stars  and  swathed  in  a funereal 
cloak  of  reflected  moonlight— closed  in 
around  the  house.  And  as  on  hundreds 
of  other  similar  nights,  he  sipped  at 
the  mug  as  though  to  wash  away  the 
dust  from  memories  of  events  long 
past. 

It  wasn’t  difficult  to  visualize  a cold 
February  night  thirty  years  ago— the 
night  when  he  carried  Duke  home  in 
the  snug  depths  of  his  mackinaw 
pocket.  That  was  when  Jim  was  young 
and  the  house  was  warm  with  life  like 
those  he  watched  in  the  valley  below. 
The  lad  was  six  years  old  then,  a misty 
eyed  kid  cutting  valentines  from 
scraps  of  flowered  wallpaper  scattered 
about  the  kitchen  table. 

On  that  long  ago  February  night, 
when  the  Old  Man  put  the  pup  on  the 
table  in  front  of  Jim,  it  was  like  mix- 
ing a fine-grade  mortar.  The  pup, 
with  its  distinctive  odor  of  newness, 
was  a portion  of  the  bonding  ingred- 
ient and  later,  as  the  lad  grew,  the 
Old  Man  added  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  outdoors  that  was 
the  vehicle  of  the  mixture. 

“Is  he  ours,  Dad?” 

“He’s  ours,  Jim.  Shake  on  it.”  And 
under  the  wavering  oval  shadows  cast 
by  the  kerosene  lamp,  Jim  and  the 
Old  Man  formed  a partnership. 

The  days  slid  by  — one  dissolving 


into  the  next  — and  each  of  them 
marked  by  its  own  particular  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  a tablespoonful  of 
cod  liver  oil  should  be  added  to  the 
dog’s  diet,  or  as  to  whether  it  was 
fitting  and  proper  that  a hound  dog 
sleep  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  And  in 
the  making  of  this  momentous  de- 
cision, the  Old  Man  employed  a tact- 
ful speech  of  eloquence— second  only 
to  Portia’s  mercy  speech  — when  he 
approached  Mom  on  the  subject  of 
such  delicacy. 

To  say  that  Duke  wakened  the  fam- 
ily in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  save 
them  from  the  perils  of  an  overheated 
stove  would  be  a trite  reminder  of 
such  tales  as  Black  Beauty  and  Beau- 
tiful Joe,  for  Duke  certainly  was  not 
that  kind  of  a dog.  He  was  a hunting 
dog— heart,  body  and  soul.  And  like 
the  boy,  he  lived  from  one  day  to  the 
next  anticipating  each  embracement 
of  the  outdoors  in  the  company  of  the 
Old  Man.  For  to  the  Old  Man,  the 
outdoors  was  not  something  to  be 
merely  enjoyed— it  was  an  institution 
to  be  lived— a galaxy  of  universes  com- 
pounded of  trees,  rocks,  plants,  bugs, 
beetles,  reptiles,  birds,  animals,  and 
the  weather.  To  the  Old  Man,  even  a 
stalk  of  timothy  was  vitally  important 
to  the  slowly  grinding  mills  of  nature. 

He  still  remembered,  over  that  vast 
ocean  of  years,  the  day  that  the  three 
of  them  paused  beside  a clod  of  swamp 
grass  with  its  single  blade  of  timothy 
standing  upright— towering  high  above 
the  other  grasses.  And  how  a long, 
black  train  of  small  ants,  clinging  to 
one  another,  braved  its  heights  to 
bend  it  over  the  small  stream  that  ob- 
structed their  path. 

“You  see,  Jim,”  the  Old  Man  had 
said,  “years  before  man  ever  thought 
of  such  a thing  as  a bridge,  these 
small  creatures  were  building  them— 
a tiny  ant  no  bigger  than  a clipping 
from  your  finger  nail!” 

And  thus  it  was.  The  Old  Man 
could  read  the  weather  of  years  past 
by  the  thickness  of  growth  rings  on  a 
fresh-cut  stump,  or  he  could  go  back 
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into  times  unknown  when  the  masses 
of  fossils  at  the  lime  kiln  were  living 
flesh  and  shell  in  a mud-bottomed 
ocean.  His  boundless  knowledge  was 
mysterious,  yet  simple,  and  to  the  boy, 
it  was  the  very  breath  of  life. 

The  recollection  of  a long-ago  No- 
vember struggled  into  view  with  the 
uncertainty  of  a weak  television  tube, 
faded  away  and  then  returned  with 
sharp  clarity.  The  brassy  chatter  of  the 
old  three-legged  alarm  clock  had  shat- 
tered the  night  stillness  like  a fine, 
crystal  goblet,  and  had  ushered  in  the 
opening  day  of  small  game  season. 
The  Old  Man  remembered  fumbling 
his  way  to  the  kitchen  where  he  finally 
struck  a light  to  the  kerosene  damp- 
ened wick,  and  as  the  soft  yellow  glow 
searched  out  the  far  corners  of  the 
room,  he  saw  Jim,  sitting  at  the  table 
with  his  arms  folded  and  his  face 
drawn  with  sleep.  The  lad  had  been 
dressed  and  ready  to  go  for  hours. 
And  even  Duke  lay  under  the  gun 
rack  with  one  eyelid  open  waiting  for 
the  word  of  confirmation. 

Those  early  seasons,  the  Old  Man 
had  said,  were  the  “elementary  years” 
— the  years  when  a boy  was  best 
taught  the  fundamentals  of  hunting, 
if  not  fife  itself.  Yes— it  went  further 
than  hunting.  Give  a lad  five  or  six 
years  in  the  field  with  the  right  kind 
of  training,  and  you  can’t  help  but 
establish  a few  sound  principles  in 
his  character  that’ll  stick  by  for  a fife- 
time!  Like  the  time  the  kid  paunched 
a ten-pointer  up  on  Thorn  Apple  Ridge. 

The  recollection  of  the  event  flowed 
into  his  mind  with  the  smoothness  of 
maple  syrup.  He  remembered  vividly 
the  location  of  Thorn  Apple  Ridge— a 
craggy  outcropping  of  rock  to  the 
north  of  Mallory  Run  where  the  soil 
was  too  poor  to  support  anything 
other  than  stunted  thorn  apples,  and 
these  twisted  and  bent  and  aged  by 
the  bitter  blasts  of  winter  and  the 
blistering  heat  of  summer.  He  felt  the 
wind  as  it  had  been  that  long  ago 
December  morning— twisting  with  an- 
ger and  loaded  with  buckshot-grits  of 


snow  that  stung  their  faces  and  brought 
tears  to  their  eyes.  And  then  all  at 
once,  there  was  the  buck,  standing 
maybe  forty  yards  away  looking  at 
them  through  the  snow  devils  as 
though  it  wasn’t  quite  trusting  of  its 
own  vision. 

“It’s  a buck,  Pa!” 

“Hesh  boy.  Take  ’im!” 

Even  as  he  raised  the  rifle,  the  lad 
eased  the  hammer  back,  and  as  soon 
as  the  patch  of  grayish-brown  showed 
in  the  buckhom  sight,  he  touched  the 
trigger  and  the  old  Colt  Lightning 
44/40  came  to  fife.  The  “thunk”  of  the 
bullet— like  hitting  a ripe  pumpkin 
with  a wooden  mallet— was  all  but  lost 
on  the  wind,  and  before  he  could 
work  the  action  for  a second  shot,  the 
buck  had  wheeled  and  was  gone. 

“I  hit  ’im,  Pa!  I heard  it!” 

“Yep.  You  hit  ’im,  Jim.  But  we  ain’t 
got  ’im  yet.” 

That  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  they  still  hadn’t  finished  off 
the  buck  though  they  had  trailed  him 
the  length  of  Mallory  Run,  across  the 
southern  ridge  into  Goose  Hollow,  and 
nearly  the  full  length  of  that  valley. 
And  now  his  tracks  led  across  an  open 
slope  toward  Dead  Man’s  Swamp 
where  a man  could  stand  five  feet 
from  a deer  and  not  be  the  wiser. 

Darkness  came  early  in  the  winter, 
prompted  even  faster  by  the  gloom  of 
falling  snow,  and  though  it  was  against 
the  Old  Man’s  better  judgment  to  fol- 
low the  tracks  directly  across  an  open 
field,  time  was  of  an  essence  and  they 
pushed  ahead. 

“We  goin’  to  lose  ’im,  Pa?” 

“Not  unless  we  quit,”  the  Old  Man 
replied.  And  he  quickened  his  pace 
to  a half  dog-trot  that  made  his  legs 
ache. 

Three-quarters  of  the  way  across 
the  slope,  there  was  a movement  off  to 
the  right,  and  simultaneously  they 
stopped,  the  boy  raising  the  rifle  ready 
for  a shot  at  the  south  end  of  a forked- 
horn  buck  that  had  bounced  up  from 
a bed  in  the  goldenrod  and  timothy. 
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“Whoop!  Hold  it,  son.  Thet  ain’t 
yore  buck!  Thet’s  only  a leetle  one.” 

“He’s  legal,  Pa!  I seen  his  horns!” 

But  the  Old  Man  pushed  the  rifle 
down,  and  even  though  the  deer  was 
within  sight  for  a good  hundred  yards, 
and  the  lad’s  soul  was  flooded  with  a 
mixture  of  intense  disappointment  and 
desire,  they  hurried  on  across  the  field 
and  into  the  swamp  beyond  where  the 
darkness  crept  in  with  incredible 
swiftness.  It  was  here  that  the  Old 
Man  suddenly  stopped,  wiped  the 
snow  from  the  trunk  of  a fallen  hem- 
lock, and  sat  down  to  smoke  his  pipe. 
There  was  an  impression  of  a smile 
on  his  face— just  a slight  tugging  of  the 
wrinkles  around  the  comers  of  his 
mouth  and  eyes. 

“I  coulda  killed  that  forked-horn  if 
you’d  let  me,”  the  lad  said  bitterly. 
“Had  ’im  right  in  my  sights  for  a long 
time.” 

“What’d  you  want  to  kill  ’im  fer, 
son?” 

The  boy  looked  at  his  father  blankly. 

"He  followed  the  Old  Man's  line  of  vision 
and  saw  the  ten-pointer  lying  dead  under 
a blowdown  maybe  thirty  feet  away." 


“We’re  deer  huntin’,  ain’t  we?” 

And  then  the  Old  Man  chuckled 
and  sucked  on  the  pipe  stem  till  the 
juice  rattled  within.  “Jim,”  he  said, 
“all  through  life,  yore  goin’  to  be  set- 
tin’  yore  eyes  on  one  goal  or  another, 
an’  before  you  reach  those  goals,  yer 
always  goin’  to  be  seein’  somethin’  else 
thet’ll  do,  but  ain’t  quite  jest  what 
you  want.  Don’t  be  a quitter,  Jim. 
Put  yore  eye  on  one  perticular  goal 
an’  keep  after  it  till  you  git  there. 
Don’t  ever  take  a second  best.” 

“Yes,  but  Pa,  this  is  different!” 

“No  different,  son.  Thet  was  a 
mighty  fine  buck  you  crippled  this 
morning,  an’  even  if  you  didn’t  owe 
it  to  thet  deer  to  track  it  down,  you 
owe  to  yourself  to  keep  after  it.  Now, 
if  you’d  shot  thet  little  forked-horn, 
you’d  never  have  found  the  big  one.” 
The  lad’s  mouth  opened  to  say  some- 
thing that  ended  in  somewhat  of  a 
strangle  when  he  followed  the  Old 
Man’s  line  of  vision  and  saw  the  ten- 
pointer  lying  dead  under  a blow- 
down maybe  thirty  feet  away. 

Yes,  that  had  happened  quite  a 
spell  back  — some  twenty-odd  years 
ago.  Yet  during  those  few  moments  in 
Dead  Man’s  Swamp,  the  character  of 
the  boy  had  been  kneaded  like  bread 
dough  and  leavened  with  a principle 
that  was  to  give  the  character  shape 
and  stature  for  a lifetime  to  come. 

It  made  the  Old  Man  feel  good  to 
think  that  of  all  the  accomplishments 
a man  can  make  in  a lifetime,  it  is 
quite  often  the  rather  insignificant 
deeds— those  which  are  the  easiest  and 
simplest  to  do— that  make  the  most 
enduring  blaze  along  the  side  of  the 
trail.  A man  doesn’t  have  but  a few 
years  in  life  in  which  to  mark  his  trail, 
and  these  pass  all  too  quickly  into  the 
realm  of  Yesterday. 

Yet  somehow,  the  Old  Man  thought, 
somehow,  for  those  who  have  left  their 
mark  in  flesh  and  blood  and  character, 
it’s  a great  feeling;  a thrill  far  beyond 
that  of  the  hunt  itself— a knowledge 
that  humanity  has  been  bettered  by 
our  passing. 
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How  Explorer  Post  Three 
Won  the  Hornaday  Award . . . 

A Credit  to  Conservation, 
Community  and  Commonwealth 

By  Howard  Bullock 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD  John 
Schlappi  was  looking  down  the 
length  of  his  rifle  barrel  at  a beechnut- 
fattened,  healthy,  little  “Y-buck.”  The 
season  was  open  in  Pennsylvania  for 
antlered  deer  and  he  had  only  to  dis- 
engage the  gun’s  safety,  squeeze  off 
the  shot  and  drop  the  deer  in  his 
tracks.  But  this  particular  boy  care- 
fully lowered  his  rifle  and  watched 
the  little  buck  wander  out  of  sight  in 
the  thick  hemlocks. 

Why?  John  had  bagged  a splendid 
six-pointer  the  season  before  and  he 
had  decided  to  pass  up  all  deer  until 
he  could  collect  a better  specimen. 


Fifteen-year-old  Robert  Brown  sat 
well  concealed  in  a windfallen  tree 
top  while  a flock  of  wild  turkeys  came 
feeding  in  his  direction.  A red-wattled 
old  tom,  his  beard  dragging  the  leaves 
as  he  fed,  stood  out  from  the  flock  like 
a lighthouse  in  the  fog— the  grandest 
prize  that  any  Pennsylvania  hunter 
could  ever  hope  to  collect.  When  the 
birds  were  well  within  range,  the  boy 
reluctantly  shifted  his  gaze  from  the 
old  tom,  picked  out  a plump  yearling 
gobbler  and  bagged  it.  Like  many  of 
his  buddies,  Bob  Brown  had  been 
taught  that  there  is  great  personal 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  you  have 
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passed  up  a bird  capable  of  reproduc- 
ing his  kind  so  that  hunting  could  pos- 
sibly be  even  better  next  season. 

Dave  McConnell,  16  years  old,  care- 
fully removed  the  wet  fly  from  the 
upper  jaw  of  a brown  trout,  placed 
the  fish  in  a pail  of  water,  and  swiftly 
carried  the  fish  to  a section  of  the 
stream  that  would  offer  more  protec- 
tion. Like  most  of  his  fishing  friends, 
Dave  has  learned  that  it  is  more  fun 
to  release  a legally  caught  fish  to  be 
caught  another  time  than  to  fry  it  once 
and  forever.  He  spends  much  time 
along  trout  streams  catching  trout  and 
releasing  them  near  undercut  banks, 
rock  ledges  or  areas  where  exposed 
roots  will  make  it  more  difficult  to 
take  the  same  trout  a second  time. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country 
similar  actions  by  young  hunters  would 
be  considered  highly  unusual.  But  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Canton,  Pa.,  they 
are  considered  par  for  the  course. 
Here  a group  of  teen-age  boys,  mem- 
bers of  Canton’s  Explorer  Post  No.  3, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  have  made 
available  to  any  interested  boy  of  the 


area  a wildlife  conservation  program 
designed  to  help  develop  better  sports- 
men and  improve  wildlife  habitat. 

In  October,  1956,  the  members  of 
this  Explorer  Post  voted  to  channel 
their  scouting  efforts  and  activities 
toward  the  conservation  of  wildlife— 
both  plant  and  animal.  Situated  in  a 
valley  surrounded  by  timber  and  game 
lands,  generously  laced  with  mountain 
streams,  Canton  is  an  ideal  home  base 
for  a project  of  this  kind.  In  the  val- 
ley, you  will  find  cottontail  rabbits, 
ring-necked  pheasants  and  the  usual 
flatland  predators— opossums,  gray  and 
red  foxes,  various  hawks  and  owls  and 
probably  the  most  destructive  trio  of 
all,  the  crow,  raccoon  and  skunk. 

Mountains  surrounding  Canton  are 
covered  primarily  with  hardwood  for- 
ests, including  beech,  birch,  basswood, 
maple,  ash  and  oak,  with  a scattering 
of  hemlock  and  pine.  Here  is  the 
home  of  the  whitetail  deer,  black  bear, 
wild  turkey,  grouse,  varying  hare, 
squirrel,  and  beaver.  The  streams  of 
the  area  at  one  time  produced  many 
brook  trout  but  with  a receding  water 


FATHER-SON  TEAMS  George  Schoonover  and  George,  Jr.,  along  with  Marvin  Stalker 
and  son,  Paul,  look  over  their  Safe  Hunter  badges  and  certificates  following  the  course 
sponsored  by  Canton  Explorer  Scouts. 


NRA  HUNTER  SAFETY  INSTRUCTOR  Tony  Hoskins,  of  Towanda,  and  Game  Protector 
Donald  Watson,  Wyalusing,  check  positions  of  future  hunters  at  indoor  range. 


table  and  rising  temperatures,  the 
native  brookies  are  now  found  only 
in  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
streams.  Downstream,  where  the  water 
is  deeper  and  more  pools  occur,  you 
can  find  brown  and  rainbow  trout  in- 
troduced by  the  Fish  Commission. 

With  this  abundance  of  wildlife 
within  walking  distance  of  their  homes, 
the  boys  are  wealthy  in  year-round 
project  material.  They  decided  to  di- 
vide their  project  into  four  seasonal 
parts.  In  the  spring  they  planned  to 
plant  seedlings,  stock  trout  for  the 
Fish  Commission,  and  practice  forest 
fire  control.  Summer  would  be  used 
for  stream  improvement  work.  Au- 
tumn would  find  the  boys  building 
game  feeders  and  posting  conservation 
signs  prior  to  the  hunting  seasons. 
Winter  would  bring  the  most  laborious 
phase  of  the  program— winter  game 
feeding. 

Authorities  in  various  fields  of  con- 
servation were  invited  to  attend  meet- 
ings and  lecture  on  their  specific  phase 
of  wildlife  management.  The  District 
Fish  Warden  instructed  in  the  tagging 
and  release  of  legally  caught  fish. 


Game  Protectors  lectured  on  the  game 
laws,  rearing  of  game,  predator  con- 
trol and  winter  game  feeding  methods. 
Foresters  and  forest  rangers  discussed 
various  phases  of  forest  management. 
The  local  high  school  biology  teacher 
was  most  helpful  in  all  phases  of  the 
program.  After  being  briefed  on  the 
various  facets  of  conservation  the  boys 
were  ready  for  actual  field  trips  to 
practice  the  principles  that  they  had 
learned  from  the  series  of  lecture  ses- 
sions. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  boys  have 
logged  much  tree  planting  time.  They 
are  always  on  hand  to  help  the  state 
fish  warden  with  his  trout  planting 
activities  and  the  occasional,  unex- 
pected arrival  of  a tanker  truckload  of 
fish  from  the  federal  hatchery  creates 
a flurry  of  activity  among  the  boys. 

During  the  open  hunting  season  the 
boys  visit  area  hunting  camps  (most 
of  these  camps  are  abandoned  farm 
sites ) , and  discuss  with  club  members 
the  possibility  of  planting  food  produc- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  on  club  grounds. 

Winter,  with  hip-deep  snow  and 
sub-zero  cold,  offers  the  greatest  chal- 
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WINTER  FEEDING  offered  the  greatest  challenge  to  Explorer  Scouts  of  Canton.  During  the 
past  five  years  they  have  distributed  about  25  tons  of  corn  in  parts  of  a three-county  area. 


lenge  to  these  boys  because  it  is  then 
that  they  can  make  their  biggest  con- 
tribution to  the  conservation  of  area 
game.  During  the  past  five  winters 
these  boys  have  distributed  an  esti- 
mated twenty-five  tons  of  corn  for  the 
wild  turkey  and  ring-necked  pheasant 
population  in  parts  of  a three-county 
area. 

Winter  field  trips  can  also  be  fasci- 
nating and  educational.  The  boys 
would  occasionally  find  a trophy  buck 
lying  dead  and  wasted  because  some 
uneducated  hunter  failed  to  follow  up 
the  mortally  wounded  deer.  They  ex- 
perienced the  sickening  sight  of  the 
mature  doe,  heavy  with  fawn,  dragged 
to  the  ground  and  partially  eaten  while 
still  alive  by  dogs  allowed  to  run  by 
careless,  thoughtless,  lawless  owners. 
They  would  find  the  headless  bodies 
of  young  wild  turkeys  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  game  feeders  and  assume  from 
tracks  in  the  snow  that  mice  had 
gnawed  the  heads  from  the  birds.  It 
took  many  field  trips  and  much  obser- 
vation before  they  learned  that  this 
was  the  killing  (Modus  Operandi)  of 
the  great  horned  owl. 

They  have  experienced  the  feeling 
of  disgust  that  comes  with  the  view- 
ing of  a dynamited  trout  hole,  the 


liming  of  a stream,  the  jacklighting  of 
deer  and  the  legally  killed  although 
mutilated  and  worthless  carcass  of  a 
game  bird  or  animal  rendered  useless 
due  to  sloppy  shooting. 

The  boys  have  been  taught  that 
game  is  a crop  which,  like  any  renew- 
able crop,  must  be  sensibly  harvested 
each  year.  They  have  been  taught  that 
hunting  during  open  seasons  set  by 
the  Game  Commission  is  the  only  sen- 
sible way  to  harvest  this  crop.  They 
have  learned  that  an  over-population 
of  deer,  and  other  game,  eventually 
results  in  winter  starvation,  disease 
and  other  means  taken  by  nature  to 
balance  wildlife  numbers  with  avail- 
able food  and  cover. 

One  recent  project  developed  by 
these  teen-age  Explorers  was  a hunter 
safety  course  for  all  boys  of  the  area. 
Realizing  that  they  would  need  adult 
help  with  a project  such  as  this,  they 
contacted  officers  of  the  Canton  Rod 
and  Gun  Club.  After  explaining  the 
problem,  they  received  full  coopera- 
tion from  the  sportsmen.  A local  dep- 
uty game  protector  who  is  an  accred- 
ited N.R.A.  Hunter  Safety  Instructor 
agreed  to  serve  as  instructor  for  the 
course.  The  Scouts  had  estimated  that 
there  might  be  15  to  20  boys  interested 
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in  taking  the  course.  Later  it  devel- 
oped that  these  Scouts  would  have 
flunked  a “judging  merit  badge”  test. 
When  the  registration  date  for  the 
course  rolled  around,  more  than  100 
boys  and  adults  appeared  to  sign  up 
for  the  training. 

This  response  was  a bit  bewildering, 
to  say  the  least.  But  an  appeal  to  the 
Bradford  County  Game  Protectors  was 
the  answer  to  the  problem.  Three  of 
these  Commission  field  officers  agreed 
to  serve  as  “emergency”  instructors. 
The  supervising  principal  of  the  local 
schools  offered  classroom  space,  the 
Canton  lodge  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  (which  sponsors  the  Explorer 
Post)  donated  ammunition  for  the 
entire  course,  and  the  Canton  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  enlarged  their  firing  range 
to  accommodate  the  large  group  of 
neophyte  hunters. 

As  can  be  expected  in  any  youth 
program,  some  of  the  original  trainees 


were  forced  to  drop  out  because  of  ill- 
ness, football  practice  and  for  various 
other  reasons.  But  when  the  course 
was  completed  some  four  weeks  later 
85  boys  ( and  many  fathers ) were 
awarded  National  Rifle  Association 
certificates  of  merit  and  safe  hunter 
badges. 

Many  programs  instituted  and  ad- 
ministered by  teen-age  boys  start  with 
intense  enthusiasm  but  gradually  end 
up  in  lethargy.  But  in  the  fall  of  1959, 
some  three  years  after  the  Explorer 
Post  No.  3 conservation  program  was 
started,  we  noted  (with  pardonable 
pride)  that  the  opposite  was  true  of 
this  group.  As  older  members  of  the 
Post  graduated  from  high  school  and 
left  the  community  to  work  or  to  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  or  to  continue 
their  education,  new  boys  immediately 
joined  the  group  to  fill  the  void.  For 
three  years  I watched  these  boys  de- 
velop from  a group  of  eager,  undis- 


PRESENTATION  OF  HORNADAY  AWARD  was  made  on  the  first  day  of  National  Wildlife 
Week  at  ceremonies  in  Harrisburg.  Explorer  Post  3 gathered  at  the  Capitol.  Greeting  them 
were  (first  row,  left  to  right):  Hon.  Evan  S.  Williams,  State  Representative  from  Bradford 
County;  William  Most,  Post  Advisor;  George  Schoonover,  Jr.,  Post  President;  M.  J. 
Golden,  Executive  Director,  Game  Commission;  Howard  Bullock,  Conservation  Advisor; 
and  Jack  Tarbux,  Post  Committeeman. 


ciplined  young  hunters  and  anglers 
into  a group  of  fine  young  men,  every 
one  a true  sportsman.  I watched  them 
plant  thousands  of  trees,  stock  thou- 
sands of  fish,  carry  tons  of  corn  through 
snows  of  almost  impossible  propor- 
tions to  game  feeders  they  had  built. 
I saw  them  construct  and  erect  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes,  clean  debris  from 
area  streams  and  build  many  exhibits 
urging  others  to  help  prevent  forest 
fires  and  to  take  an  active  part  in 
conservation. 

The  William  T.  Hornaday  Award 
for  outstanding  service  in  the  field  of 
conservation  is  to  the  outdoor-minded 
youth  what  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  is  to  the  military  man.  It  is 
given  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  in  recognition 
of  an  effective  program  of  conserva- 
tion in  memory  of  the  late  William  T. 
Hornaday,  a noted  pioneer  in  con- 
servation. 

This  award  is  not  easily  earned.  It 
was  necessary  for  us  to  spend  two 
years  documenting  our  program  with 
pictures,  newspaper  clippings,  and  text 
material  for  the  formal  application. 
Eventually,  however,  we  had  a book- 
let describing  in  detail  what  Explorer 


Post  No.  3 had  done.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  B.S.A.  national  headquarters 
for  judging.  We  held  our  breaths  and 
waited.  And  about  one  month  later, 
and  some  five  years  since  the  start  of 
our  conservation  program,  we  were 
notified  that  Canton  Explorer  Post 
No.  3 had  qualified  for  the  Hornaday 
award. 

There  was  never  any  question  as  to 
how  and  where  the  award  should  be 
presented.  These  boys  are  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  have  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  learning  some  of  na- 
ture’s problems.  We  received  help  and 
full  cooperation  from  all  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s conservation  agencies  and 
the  logical  place  for  the  formal  presen- 
tation of  this  award  was  at  the  State 
Capitol.  On  Monday,  March  20,  1961, 
the  first  day  of  National  Wildlife 
Week,  we  assembled  on  the  steps  of 
the  Main  Capitol  Building  in  Harris- 
burg and  received  the  William  T. 
Hornaday  Award  from  M.  J.  Golden, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  He  said, 
“These  boys  are  a credit  to  their  com- 
munity, to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  United 
States.” 
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A Study  of  4,000  Groundhogs 
Discloses  Little  Known  Fucts . . . 


Woodchucks  Around  the  Year 

By  Dr.  David  E.  Davis 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Management 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


OODCHUCKS  offer  a lot  of  off- 
season shooting.  Even  though 
groundhogs  provide  summer  recrea- 
tion for  thousands  of  hunters,  its  life 
and  habits  are  not  well  known.  For 
five  years  we  have  studied  some  of  the 
details  of  their  breeding  and  home  fife 
on  a large  area  near  Chambersburg  in 
Franklin  County  that  is  similar  to 
much  of  the  best  woodchuck  habitat 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  trapped  and  shot 
about  4,000  woodchucks,  and  ex- 
amined many  of  them  to  study  repro- 
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duction  and  disease  problems.  We 
spent  much  of  the  time  studying  the 
social  organization  of  the  groundhogs 
since  it  seemed  clear  that  this  behavior 
was  important  in  regulating  the  popu- 
lation. We  are  reporting  the  results  of 
this  research  so  that  hunters  and  land- 
owners  will  have  a better  understand- 
ing of  this  popular  game  animal. 

Ground-hog  Day — Fact  or  Legend? 

Woodchucks  come  out  of  hiberna- 
tion in  the  first  few  days  of  February. 
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Actually,  the  dates  for  five  years  are  as 
follows:  January  31,  February  1,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  February  2,  and  February  1. 
These  dates  are,  of  course,  surpris- 
ingly close  to  the  legendary  ground- 
hog day,  February  2.  There  seems  to 
be  good  basis  for  this  relationship 
since  the  legend  originally  developed 
among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farm- 
ers in  the  southeastern  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania. After  groundhogs  first  appear 
they  may  go  back  in  their  burrow  for 
as  long  as  a week.  The  first  individ- 
uals to  come  out  are  always  males  and 
indeed  females  rarely  come  out  before 
February  20.  About  85  per  cent  of  the 
groundhogs  seen  during  February  are 
males.  Yearling  animals  come  out 
about  the  same  time  as  the  females. 

Producing  a New  Crop  of 
Woodchucks 

When  the  animals  come  out  of  hi- 
bernation, they  are  sexually  active 
and  begin  to  breed  at  once.  The  males 
have  sperm  in  the  testes  and  will  mate 
with  the  females  as  they  emerge.  Most 
of  the  young  are  born  within  the  3 


weeks  between  April  1 and  21.  By 
April  10  half  of  the  females  have  pro- 
duced their  litters.  Occasionally  a fe- 
male has  young  far  outside  this  pe- 
riod; a female  shot  on  May  26,  1956, 
had  just  given  birth.  Females  have 
only  one  litter  per  year,  and  the  young 
are  suckled  for  about  44  days.  The 
earliest  litters  are  weaned  about  May 
10  but  some  are  still  suckling  as  late 
as  June  5.  Almost  all  of  the  adult  fe- 
males reproduce,  but  sometimes  only 
half  of  the  yearlings  have  embryos. 
The  amount  of  breeding  by  yearlings 
depends  in  part  on  the  number  in  the 
population.  The  female  may  lose  some 
embryos  during  pregnancy.  She  may 
start  off  with  over  5 but  on  the  average 
lose  about  one,  thus  giving  birth  to  4. 
Yearlings  have  smaller  litters  than  do 
adults.  The  loss  before  birth  may  be 
25-40  per  cent,  apparently  varying 
with  the  density  of  the  population.  All 
of  these  values  can  be  grouped  to- 
gether into  one  called  the  birth  rate, 
namely,  the  young  born  per  wood- 
chuck (males  and  females)  in  the 
population.  This  value  may  vary  from 
as  low  as  0.9  to  as  high  as  1.9. 


GROUND-HOG  DAY  when  woodchucks  emerge  from  hibernation  does  have  some  basis  in 
fact.  Five-year  study  showed  first  chucks  appeared  above  ground  surprisingly  close  to 
February  2. 


Home  Range  and  Movement 
After  the  young  become  independ- 
ent about  July  1,  woodchucks  feed, 
loaf,  and  accumulate  fat  for  the  win- 
ter. During  the  breeding  season  wood- 
chucks actively  maintain  a home  range 
by  fighting  to  drive  out  other  individ- 
uals that  attempt  to  come  into  their 
neighborhood.  Naturally,  the  larger 
and  more  experienced  individuals  are 
successful  in  dominating  those  lower 
in  the  social  order.  After  the  first  few 
weeks  of  July  the  young  of  the  year 
leave  their  burrows  and  spread 
throughout  the  entire  area  searching 
for  a place  to  settle  down.  There  is 
considerable  movement  even  among 
the  yearlings  and  a few  adults.  The 
dominant  individuals  have  a larger 
home  range  than  do  the  subordinates. 
In  fact,  many  low  ranking  ground- 
hogs spend  the  whole  summer  buffeted 
from  pillar  to  post  within  the  area. 
Around  the  first  of  August  the  animals 
begin  to  lay  on  stores  of  fat.  Within 
a matter  of  weeks  a large  woodchuck 
weighing  ten  pounds  may  add  a pound 
or  even  two  principally  in  layers  in 
the  abdomen  and  on  the  back. 

Underground  for  Winter 
By  the  end  of  the  summer  the  domi- 
nant individuals  that  have  remained 
secure  in  an  area  are  plump  and 


ready  for  hibernation.  It  appears  that 
subordinate  individuals  that  have 
never  been  permitted  to  settle  down 
do  not  put  on  fat  and  perhaps  delay 
going  into  hibernation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a high  proportion  of 
them  die.  Woodchucks  enlarge  a part 
of  the  burrow  to  make  a hibernating 
cavity  which  is  fined  with  grass  and 
perhaps  a few  leaves.  After  the  ground- 
hog goes  into  the  den  it  plugs  up  the 
entrance  for  as  much  as  six  feet  in 
some  cases.  From  mid-October  to  Feb- 
ruary the  animals  sleep.  They  main- 
tain their  body  temperature  at  about 
44°  F.  and  breathe  at  a rate  of  about  4 
per  minute.  During  hibernation  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  fat  is  used  up 
since  an  animal  having  such  low  tem- 
perature and  metabolism  does  not 
need  much  fuel  for  energy.  However, 
when  the  animal  comes  out  in  Feb- 
ruary it  needs  every  ounce  of  fat  since 
practically  no  food  is  available.  Dur- 
ing hibernation,  perhaps  only  ten  per 
cent  of  the  fat  is  lost  whereas  during 
the  month  of  February  the  animal 
rapidly  becomes  lean  and  the  fat  de- 
posits disappear.  The  groundhog  has 
a relatively  active  existence  excepting 
during  the  wintertime  when  he  has  a 
marvelous  mechanism  for  maintaining 
fife  at  a time  when  the  food  supplies 
are  very  scarce. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  ALL  GOOD  DOGS . . . 

Owners  and  trainers  of  hunting  dogs  are  reminded  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Law  stipulates:  “It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  any  dog  or  a dog 
under  his  control  to  permit  such  dog  to  chase,  pursue  or  follow  upon  the 
track  of  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal,  either  day  or  night,  between  the 
first  day  of  April  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  July  next  following.” 

All  too  often,  roaming  dogs  follow  natural  instincts  and  hunt  on  their  own. 
Free-running  canines  are  a particular  hazard  to  ground  nesting  game  birds, 
their  eggs  and  small  wild  animals  and  young.  Also,  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer dogs  kill  many  doe  deer  heavy  with  fawn,  as  well  as  adult  deer  and 
young  of  the  species. 

Any  person  who  owns  or  harbors  a dog  that  destroys  wildlife,  poultry, 
livestock  or  property  is  held  responsible  for  the  animal’s  depredations. 

Obviously,  the  humane,  good  citizen  course  is  to  keep  dogs  penned,  tied 
or  under  close  control  at  all  times,  thereby  complying  with  laws  relating  to 
such  animals  and  preventing  penalties  levied  for  their  misdoings. 
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By  NED  SMITH 


Whose  Nest  Is  That? 


1.  What  Pennsylvania  bird  builds 
the  smallest  nest? 

2.  What  familiar  bird  uses  mud  to 
reinforce  its  nest  of  grass,  leaves, 
and  rootlets? 

3.  Where  did  chimney  swifts  build 
their  nests  before  there  were 
chimneys  ? 

4.  Name  one  bird  that  excavates  a 
tunnel  in  the  ground  in  which  to 
lay  its  eggs. 

5.  What  Pennsylvania  bird  builds 
the  largest  nest? 

6.  What  material  does  the  chipping 
sparrow  use  to  line  its  nest? 

7.  Can  you  name  another  bird  in 
addition  to  the  woodpeckers  that 
excavates  a nesting  cavity  in  trees 
or  posts? 

8.  Do  all  ducks  nest  on  the  ground? 

MIGRATION  is  over.  The  hustle 
and  bustle  of  birds  on  the  move 
have  subsided  and  in  field  and  forest 
life  has  assumed  a more  sensible 
tempo.  A few  of  the  early  nesters— the 
waterfowl,  the  woodcock,  many  of  the 
hawks  and  owls,  and  others— are  al- 
ready feeding  hungry  mouths,  but 
most  birds  devote  early  June  to  nest- 
building, laying,  and  incubating. 

Bird  students  will  want  to  spend 
even  available  minute  afield,  for  this 
is  the  climax  of  the  birds’  year.  The 
careful  observer  can  learn  firsthand 
many  of  the  secrets  of  their  private 
lives— how  the  nests  are  fabricated, 


the  role  of  each  parent  in  their  con- 
struction, how  the  eggs  are  cared  for, 
what  the  young  are  fed,  and  how  they 
are  raised.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
though,  that  such  goings-on  should  be 
watched  from  a discreet  distance 
through  binoculars  or  a ’scope,  for  too 
much  disturbance  will  often  lead  to 
desertion  of  the  nest,  or  may  direct 
predators  to  the  scene. 

The  nests  themselves  deserve  more 
than  fleeting  attention,  and  by  locat- 
ing them  now  and  examining  them 
more  thoroughly  after  the  nestlings 
have  flown  you  can  be  sure  what 
species  of  bird  made  them.  Some  nests, 
you  will  find,  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable structures  manufactured  by 
any  wild  creatures.  With  only  their 
bills,  and  in  some  cases  their  feet, 
these  feathered  artisans  become  weav- 
ers, potters,  carpenters,  and  excavators. 

Xests  are  not  the  true  homes  of 
birds.  They  serve  only  to  hold  the  eggs 
during  the  incubation  and  in  many 
cases  to  shelter  the  young  until  they 
are  ready  to  face  the  rigors  of  life  “on 
the  outside.”  The  nests  of  those  spe- 
cies whose  young  are  able  to  ske- 
daddle about  shortly  after  hatching 
are  usually  simple  depressions  in  the 
ground,  with  or  without  lining.  Those 
intended  to  house  helpless  fledglings 
for  some  w7eeks  are  either  well-con- 
cealed, comfortable  and  substantial 
nurseries,  or  they  are  placed  in  nearly 
inaccessible  locations..  The  materials 
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used  in  their  construction  might  be 
grasses,  twigs,  mud,  leaves,  stones, 
feathers,  hair,  or  nothing  at  all— for 
there  are  birds  that  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  bare  ground.  Cowbirds  go  them 
one  better,  of  course,  laying  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds.  In  size  they 
range  from  the  eagle’s  ton  of  sticks  to 
the  walnut-sized  cup  of  the  humming- 
bird. 

As  a rule  the  female  bird  builds  the 
nest,  although  the  males  of  many  spe- 
cies collect  some  or  all  of  the  nesting 
material.  Male  wrens  seem  uniquely 
smitten  with  the  building  bug,  for  they 
commonly  construct  one  or  several 
“dummy”  nests  which  are  not  used. 

Apparently  nest  building  is  directed 
by  precise  and  well-founded  instincts, 
for  there  is  little  individual  variation 
among  the  nests  of  a single  species. 
Baltimore  orioles,  for  instance,  always 
fabricate  tightly  woven,  hanging  bags 
to  receive  their  eggs.  Mourning 
doves  throw  together  a rather  loose 
platform  of  sticks,  while  cliff  swallows 
always  form  a flask-shaped  nest  of 
mud.  Chipping  sparrows  always  line 
their  nests  with  horse  hair,  if  available. 
Cooper’s  hawks  use  chips  of  bark,  and 
wild  waterfowl  use  down  plucked 
from  their  breasts.  For  this  reason 
most  nests  can  be  identified  on  sight. 

Nesting  sites  generally  show  a spe- 
cific preference,  although  certain  in- 
dividuals have  odd  ideas  of  what  con- 
stitutes a proper  location.  Carolina 
wrens,  for  instance,  nearly  always  nest 
in  some  sort  of  cavity  or  shelter,  but 
their  selections  can  be  laughable.  One 
pair  of  these  birds  built  three  nests  in 
one  season  under  a shed  roof  where 
odds  and  ends  were  stored.  The  first 
of  these  was  in  a wooden  box,  the 
second  in  a discarded  chamber  bucket 
beside  it,  and  the  third  in  an  empty 
cookie  bag!  Robins  not  only  build  in 
tree  branches  but  also  place  their  mud 
and  grass  nests  on  any  shelf-like  sup- 
port. The  fact  that  these  ledges  might 
be  window  sills,  railroad  signals,  barn 
door  tracks,  stepladders,  or  tempo- 
rarily idle  automobiles  makes  the  se- 


lection no  less  typical  of  the  species. 
Chimney  swifts  originally  glued  their 
nests  to  the  inside  of  hollow  trees,  and 
only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
have  they  converted  to  the  more 
readily  available  brick  smokestacks 
of  civilization. 

To  help  you  identify  unoccupied 
nests  I’ve  prepared  illustrations  of  the 
various  types.  If  the  nest  in  question 
is  not  shown  its  description  might  be 
found  in  the  paragraph  in  which  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  illustration  most 
closely  resembling  it. 

1.  Killdeer — This  large  plover  lays 
its  eggs  in  a small  depression  in  the 
ground.  The  lining,  if  any,  consists  of 
a few  bits  of  grass,  weed  stems,  or 
small  stones.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
a field.  The  woodcock  makes  a similar 
nest  lined  with  a few  leaves.  It  is 
usually  situated  in  open  woodlands, 
but  sometimes  in  abandoned  fields. 
Some  birds,  notably  the  nighthawk 
and  the  whippoorwill,  make  no  nest 
at  all,  the  former  laying  its  eggs  on  the 
bare  ground  of  open  fields  or  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  buildings.  The  whippoor- 
will deposits  its  eggs  on  the  ground  in 
wooded  areas.  The  duck  hawk’s  nest 
is  a bare  niche  in  a high,  rocky,  and 
usually  inaccessible  cliff.  The  turkey 
vulture  places  its  eggs  on  the  ground 
or  in  a hollow  log. 

2.  Ruffed  Grouse — Our  state  bird’s 
nest  consists  of  a depression  in  the 
ground  neatly  lined  with  dry  leaves, 
usually  at  the  base  of  a tree  or  stump, 
but  sometimes  beneath  a bush  or 
against  a prostrate  log.  In  woodlands 
the  ring-necked  pheasant  forms  a sim- 
ilar nest,  but  in  the  fields,  a more 
typical  location,  it  is  lined  with  grasses 
and  weed  stems.  The  nest  of  the  bob- 
white  is  generally  placed  in  a grassy 
fence  row  or  similar  situation.  It  con- 
sists of  a depression  in  the  ground 
lined  and  arched  over  with  grasses 
and  fine  weeds. 

3.  Mallard  — The  nests  of  wild 
waterfowl  are  strikingly  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  tree-nesting 
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species.  Typical  of  the  group,  the  mal- 
lard’s nest  is  generally  a depression  in 
the  ground,  usually  at  least  partially 
concealed  by  overhanging  brush  or 
grass.  It  is  thickly  lined  with  grasses 
and  down  plucked  from  the  breast  of 
the  duck.  Much  larger,  the  nest  of 
the  Canada  goose  is  similar.  Most 
other  ground-nesting  birds  make  a 
more  elaborate  nest.  The  meadow  lark, 
for  instance,  forms  a cup  of  dry  grasses 
in  grassy  fields.  The  surrounding  vege- 
tation is  formed  into  an  arched  roof 
over  the  nest  and  a tunnel-like  side 
entrance  is  sometimes  added.  An  even 
more  compact  cup  of  grasses,  fine 
rootlets,  and  leaves  lined  with  fine 
grass  placed  on  the  ground  or  some- 
times in  low  bushes  is  the  nest  of  the 
song  sparrow.  The  towhee’s  nest  is 
placed  on  the  forest  floor.  It  is  a cup 
of  grasses,  weeds,  leaves,  and  strips 
of  bark  fined  with  fine  grasses.  Un- 
mistakable is  the  ovenbird’s  wood- 
land nursery,  a depression  in  the 
ground  fined  with  leaves  and  stems 
and  arched  over  wit]?  the  same  ma- 
terials, forming  a side  entrance. 

The  pied-billed  grebe  makes  a 
unique  nest— a raft  of  rotting  aquatic 
vegetation  floating  among  the  stand- 
ing plants  of  a lake  or  pond. 

4.  Bank  Swallow  — A sandy  bank 
riddled  with  small  holes  is  likely  the 
nesting  site  of  a colony  of  bank  swal- 
lows. Each  tunnel  is  up  to  six  feet 
deep,  ending  in  a nest  of  grasses  and 
feathers.  The  rough- winged  swallow 
lays  its  eggs  in  a grassy  nest  in  holes  in 
banks,  or  in  crevices  in  stone  walls  or 
rocky  cliffs.  The  belt  kingfisher  exca- 
vates large  burrows  in  stream  banks  in 
which  its  eggs  are  laid.  The  only  lin- 
ing is  a gradual  accumulation  of  fish 
scales  and  bones. 

5.  Chimney  Swift  — A skimpy 
bracket  of  twigs  cemented  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  inside  of  a chimney 
with  the  bird’s  saliva  is  the  distinctive 
nest  of  the  chimney  swift.  Less  fre- 
quently it  is  situated  inside  a hollow 
tree,  the  bird’s  ancestral  home. 

6.  Phoebe  — This  familiar  fly- 


catcher makes  a deep  cup  of  mud  and 
mosses,  fined  with  soft  vegetation.  It 
is  placed  on  ledges  beneath  overhang- 
ing cliffs,  under  bridges,  or  in  similar 
places.  The  familiar  barn  swallow 
makes  a cup-shaped  mud  nest  fined 
with  feathers  and  stuck  to  the  side  of 
barn  timbers,  as  a rule. 

7.  Cliff  Swallow — This  bird’s  flask- 
shaped mud  nests  are  generally  at- 
tached in  numbers  to  cliff  faces,  barn 
timbers,  culverts,  or  beneath  barn 
eaves. 

8.  Robin — Few  nests  are  as  familiar 
as  this  one.  Its  foundation  and  exterior 
consist  of  grasses,  leaves,  rootlets, 
paper,  straw,  and  weeds  thickly  fined 
with  mud.  This,  in  turn,  is  fined  with 
finer  material.  Nest  sites  are  varied- 
fruit  trees,  evergreens,  shrubbery,  or 
on  ledges  of  buildings.  The  wood 
thrush  builds  a similar  nest  on  small 
understory  trees.  It  is  heavily  rein- 
forced with  mud  and  is  often  adorned 
with  paper. 

9.  Mourning  Dove — U sually  placed 
on  horizontal  limbs  of  pine  or  decid- 
uous trees,  the  dove’s  nest  is  a shallow 
platform  of  small  twigs  and  weed 
stems  and  rootlets,  loosely  constructed 
and  sparsely  fined.  Herons  construct 
similar,  but  much  larger  nests  in  bushes 
and  trees  near  water.  Crow  nests  are 
larger  than  dove’s  and  in  addition  to 
the  twigs,  contain  grasses,  strips  of 
bark,  etc.  With  a few  exceptions 
hawks  build  bulky  stick  nests  and 
these  are  generally  high  in  deciduous 
or  evergreen  trees.  Cooper’s  hawks 
generally  fine  their  nests  with  flakes 
or  chips  of  bark,  while  green  leaves  or 
sprigs  of  hemlock  are  often  found  in 
red-shouldered  hawk  nests.  The  bald 
eagle’s  nest  is  a huge  mass  of  sticks 
generally  placed  high  in  a tall  tree.  As 
the  same  nest  is  used  year  after  year 
and  fresh  material  added  each  season 
these  structures  attain  tremendous 
size.  They  are  commonly  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  more  than  that  in  depth. 
Great  horned  owls  nest  in  hollow 
snags  or  in  old  hawk  or  crow  nests, 
long-eared  owls  contruct  their  own 
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platform  of  small  sticks  or  add  a layer 
to  the  top  of  an  old  crow  or  squirrel 
nest. 

10.  Catbird  — The  familiar  catbird 
builds  a nest  of  twigs,  bark  strips,  and 
rootlets,  and  lines  it  with  finer  strips 
of  bark  and  rootlets.  A larger,  but 
similar  nest  would  probably  belong  to 
the  brown  thrasher.  The  cardinal  gen- 
erally uses  fewer  twigs,  more  grasses 
and  grapevine  bark.  The  lining  is 
mostly  pine  needles  or  fine  rootlets. 
These  three,  the  cardinal,  catbird,  and 
thrasher,  build  in  the  same  sites— gen- 
erally in  dense  shrubbery. 

11.  Red-winged  Blackbird  — The 
red-wing  attaches  its  compactly  woven 
cup  of  dry  grasses  to  bushes  or  cat- 
tail stalks.  The  yellow-breasted  chat, 
nesting  in  dry  thickets,  builds  a sim- 
ilar, but  smaller  nest  neatly  formed 
of  grasses,  weed  stalks,  and  strips  of 
grapevine  bark.  Still  smaller  is  the 
neat,  compact  cup  of  grasses,  rootlets, 
and  bark  strips  placed  in  low  bushes 
by  the  indigo  bunting.  The  chipping 
sparrow’s  little  cup  of  weeds  and 
grasses  can  usually  be  distinguished 
by  its  lining  of  horsehair.  The  long- 
billed marsh  wren  builds  a tight,  glob- 
ular nest  of  grasses  with  a side  en- 
trance in  marshland  bushes  or  rushes. 

12.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 
—Our  smallest  bird  lays  its  eggs  in  a 
tiny  cup  fashioned  of  plant  down, 
decorated  with  lichens  and  bound  to- 
gether with  spiderwebs  and  plant 
fibers.  It  is  placed  atop  a horizontal 
limb.  The  wood  pewee  also  saddles 
the  limb  with  its  nest— a larger  cup  of 
plant  fibers,  grasses,  rootlets,  and  moss, 
covered  with  lichens. 

13.  Baltimore  Oriole — The  oriole’s 
deep,  pendent  bag-like  nest  is  unmis- 
takable. Tightly  woven  of  string  and 
vegetable  fibers  it  is  usually  hung  from 
near  the  tip  of  a slender  tree  branch. 
A thin-walled,  pensile  cup  of  tightly- 
woven  grapevine  bark  and  patches  of 
white  plant  fibers  or  down,  lined  with 
finer  bark  strips,  is  the  familiar  wood- 
land nest  of  the  red-eyed  vireo.  It  is 


generally  hung  in  a horizontal  crotch. 

14.  Downy  Woodpecker — All  our 
woodpeckers  nest  in  holes  they  exca- 
vate in  trees  or  posts.  As  a rule  dead 
trees  are  selected,  but  a few  species 
sometimes  select  living  trees.  The 
downy,  our  smallest  woodpecker, 
forms  a small  entrance  hole  about  VA 
inches  in  diameter.  The  flicker’s  en- 
trance hole  is  about  2%  inches  in  di- 
ameter. No  nesting  material  is  used 
other  than  a bed  of  chips.  Numerous 
birds  nest  in  vacant  woodpecker  holes 
—bluebirds,  chickadees,  titmice,  nut- 
hatches, sparrow  hawks,  wrens,  and 
tree  swallows.  Chickadees  often  exca- 
vate their  own  holes  in  dead  trees  and 
line  them  with  moss,  plant  down,  and 
feathers.  Bluebirds  are  partial  to 
downy  woodpecker  holes  in  ancient 
chestnut  fence  posts.  The  eggs  are  laid 
on  a lining  of  dried  grass.  The  tufted 
titmouse  lines  his  nest  cavity  with 
moss,  bark,  plant  fibers,  and  feathers, 
as  does  the  white-breasted  nuthatch. 
The  house  wren  stuffs  any  suitable 
cavity  with  twigs  and  lines  it  with 
feathers.  The  larger  Carolina  wren 
often  builds  in  larger  cavities  or  inside 
unused  buildings,  roofing  over  its 
bulky  nest  of  twigs,  leaves,  grasses  and 
stems  with  the  same  material.  It’s  hard 
to  imagine  the  purple  martin  nesting 
anywhere  but  in  the  houses  or  gourds 
erected  expressly  for  him  by  human 
admirers.  Nevertheless,  in  some  areas 
they  build  their  nests  of  grass,  twigs, 
straw,  leaves,  etc.,  in  crannies  of  build- 
ings and  hollow  trees— the  latter  being 
their  original  nesting  places. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  ruby-throated  hummingbird. 

2.  The  robin. 

3.  In  hollow  trees. 

4.  The  bank  swallow,  for  one;  the 
kingfisher  for  another. 

5.  The  bald  eagle. 

6.  Horsehair. 

7.  The  black-capped  chickadee. 

8.  No.  Wood  ducks,  golden-eyes, 
and  some  mergansers  nest  in  tree 
cavities. 
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A Summary  Report  of 
An  Emergency  Program . . . 


Winter  Feeding— 1961 

By  C.  C.  Freeburrs 

Chief,  Division  of  Land  Management 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


IF  WILDLIFE  could  reason,  it, 
along  with  many  humans,  gave 
thanks  that  the  1960-61  winter  finally 
was  over.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  was 
one  of  the  worst  winters  game  birds 
and  animals  had  to  face  in  many  years. 

Actually  most  areas  which  generally 
experience  severe  winter  conditions 
had  a near  normal  winter  except  for 
the  amount  of  snow  and  the  early  and 
prolonged  low  temperatures.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  could  have  been 
devastating  to  wildlife  had  they  con- 
tinued for  a longer  period. 

Fortunately  the  Game  Commission 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation and  took  immediate  action  to 
combat  it.  This  together  with  the  un- 
selfish cooperation  of  individuals, 
groups,  business  firms  and  other  state 


and  federal  agencies  quickly  allevi- 
ated the  situation.  As  a result,  wildlife 
losses  were  minimized. 

The  action  of  the  Commission  is 
commendable,  not  so  much  because  it 
recognized  the  situation,  but  because 
the  solution  meant  complete  deviation 
from  long  established  winter  feeding 
policies.  It  must  be  realized  that  win- 
ter feeding  in  former  years  was  con- 
fined to  turkeys,  squirrels,  and  in  some 
cases  pheasants  and  quail. 

Feeding  deer  grain  was  neither  rec- 
ognized nor  approved.  Browse  cuttings 
were  made  each  year  on  lands,  either 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Commission, 
but  the  distribution  of  corn  for  this 
purpose  was  taboo.  Thus  the  task  con- 
fronting Commission  personnel  last 
winter  was  tremendous.  It  looked  like 
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a long,  hard  job  but  through  the  co- 
operation mentioned  above  the  solu- 
tion was  accomplished  in  a little  more 
than  two  weeks. 

N atur  ally,  weather  conditions 
helped,  but  the  Commission  was  or- 
ganized and  prepared  to  face  almost 
any  eventuality. 

How  was  this  problem  solved? 
Briefly  by  good  sense  and  efficient 
organization. 

Administratively  the  state  is  divided 
into  six  field  divisions,  each  in  charge 
of  a division  supervisor  with  a staff  of 
from  30  to  36  regular  salaried  em- 
ployes and  a state-wide  work  crew  of 
approximately  550  men. 

These  men  were  contacted  immedi- 
ately and  apprised  of  the  situation 
and  told  to  take  any  and  every  action 
possible  to  minimize  losses  of  deer 
and  other  wildlife  due  to  winter  con- 
ditions. This  was  to  include  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  corn  at  loca- 
tions where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

The  task  was  not  easy  because  it 
meant  opening  hundreds  of  miles  of 
roads  in  remote  areas  which  were  un- 
passable  due  to  heavy  snows.  Only  a 
limited  amount  of  equipment  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  was  owned  by 
the  Commission  but  much  more  could 
be  rented  or  borrowed.  This  was  done 
and  many  individuals,  groups  and 
firms  went  ahead,  completely  on  their 
own,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
All  of  this  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
2,732  miles  of  roads,  some  of  it  more 
than  once,  followed  by  the  distribution 
of  corn  for  a total  of  125,826  bushels 
and  the  cutting  of  2,470  acres  of 
browse. 

The  cooperation  given  by  others  to 
help  solve  the  problem  was  beyond 
our  fondest  expectations.  Planes  for 
reconnaissance  and  feeding  flights  were 
made  available  by  federal  and  state 
agencies  as  well  as  individuals  and 
firms.  The  State  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters  aided  with  men  and 
equipment  for  opening  roads.  Farmers, 
groups,  firms  and  just  plain  individ- 
uals did  the  same. 


Individuals  and  groups  bought  and 
distributed  both  hay  and  corn.  Browse 
cutting  operations  were  organized  and 
in  short  everything  humanly  possible 
was  done  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
everyone  concerned. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Commission 
appreciates  the  efforts  of  everyone  who 
took  part  in  this  project.  It  cannot  be- 
gin to  enumerate  here,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  concerned,  but  at 
its  meeting  on  April  21,  1961,  adopted 
the  following: 

RESOLUTION 

“WHEREAS,  Snowfall  and  low 
temperatures  during  the  1960-61 
winter  were  of  record  proportions 
in  many  areas  of  Pennsylvania;  and 

“WHEREAS,  These  conditions 
prompted  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  to  make  a temporary 
exception  to  its  established  winter 
feeding  policy;  and 

“WHEREAS,  Many  individuals, 
clubs,  organizations,  agencies,  in- 
dustries, and  the  armed  services 
contributed  time,  money,  feed,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel  to  carry  on 
emergency  game  feeding  operations 
in  efforts  to  minimize  game  losses; 

“THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED, That  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  in  recognition 
of  the  tremendous  contributions 
made  by  the  aforementioned,  does 
hereby  extend  its  appreciation  to 
and  sincerely  thanks  all  those  who 
contributed  in  any  manner  to  the 
emergency  game  feeding  program.” 

The  known  losses  of  deer  and  wild 
turkeys  for  February  and  March,  1961, 
according  to  field  divisions  are  as 
follows : 
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TOTALS  699  966  254  25  119  946  130  3,139 


Drum  Chorus 

FAYETTE  COUNTY  - On  March 
26,  1961,  while  patrolling  for  stray  and 
wild  dogs  chasing  deer  on  Game 
Lands  No.  51,  Deputy  Paul  H.  Miller, 
of  Mill  Run,  related  he  saw  twenty 
or  more  grouse  drumming  in  the  day’s 
patrol.  At  times,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
baying  mongrels  chasing  deer  for  the 
drumming  noises.  He  says,  at  one  time 
it  sounded  like  several  power  chain 
saws  being  “warmed  up.”  — District 
Game  Protector  Alex  J.  Ziros,  Con- 
nellsville. 

He  Who  Laughs  Last 

POTTER  COUNTY  - During  the 
past  winter,  several  fox  hunters  from 
the  Shinglehouse  area  followed  some 
fox  tracks  that  eventually  led  to  a den 
hole.  After  spending  considerable  time 
digging,  and  after  one  had  said  he 
could  hear  the  fox  growling,  one  of 
the  crew  happened  to  look  to  the  side 
and  see,  several  yards  distant,  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  Fox  squatted  behind  an  old  fallen 
tree  trunk  as  much  as  to  say  fix  it  up 
nice  fellows,  I live  there.  — District 
Game  Protector  Richard  H.  Curfman, 
Coudersport. 


Beaver  Break-out 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY -On  the 
second  day  of  this  beaver  season  Har- 
ley Hall,  of  R.  D.  3,  Centerville,  caught 
a beaver  which  he  estimated  at  35 
pounds.  Because  he  had  to  leave  for 
work  right  away,  and  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  he  kept  the  beaver 
alive  and  locked  it  in  his  garage  so 
that  it  would  be  warm  enough  to  skin 
out  when  he  returned  from  work. 
Upon  returning  home  he  discovered 
that  the  beaver  had  chewed  the  win- 
dow sash,  causing  the  pane  to  fall  out, 
which  permitted  Mr.  Beaver  to  depart 
for  his  old  stamping  grounds  on 
Muddy  Creek,  flowing  a short  distance 
away.  This  story  was  revealed  to  me 
by  Mr.  Hall’s  father-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Fuller,  Centerville,  Pa.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  William  E.  Lee, 
Titusville. 

Black-out 

LEHIGH  COUNTY-One  day  late 
in  March,  my  wife  heard  a commotion 
outside  the  window  of  our  living  room. 
Upon  investigation,  she  discovered 
that  some  small  children  had  chased 
a black  squirrel  under  a small  bush  in 
our  yard  and  one  small  fellow  was 
holding  the  animal  by  its  tail.  After 
having  warded  the  children  off,  my 
wife  called  me  and  we  herded  the 
rare  specimen  into  a box  trap.  It  ap- 
peared in  a sickly  condition  so  I kept 
it  under  observation  for  two  days,  but 
it  was  too  far  gone  to  nurse  back  to 
health  and  it  died.  Had  it  not  been 
molested  and  had  it  lived,  it  may  have 
afforded  much  enjoyment  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  community  as  black  squir- 
rels are  unusually  rare,  particularly  to 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  — District 
Game  Protector  Edward  F.  Bond,  Al- 
lentown. 
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UNION  COUNTY-The  following 
was  related  to  me  by  a local  farmer, 
Daniel  Catherman,  who  lives  near 
Hartleton.  He  had  been  having  some 
trouble  on  his  farm  with  stray  dogs. 
Noticing  four  one  day,  he  grabbed  his 
shotgun  and  started  after  them.  He 
had  not  gone  far  until  he  noticed  a 
ringneck  rooster  keeping  pace  with 
him  about  two  corn  rows  to  his  right. 
He  continued  through  the  stubble  field 
into  another  and  continued  along  a 
woods.  The  ringneck  continued  with 
him.  Not  able  to  catch  up  with  the 
dogs,  he  turned  around  and  started 
toward  the  house.  The  ringneck  turned 
and  followed  him  to  within  75  feet  of 
his  barn,  then  stopped,  and  would  go 
no  farther.  He  watched  until  Dan 
went  in  the  house,  then  turned  and 
left.  Dan  is  still  wondering  about  the 
ringneck  surveillance.— District  Game 
Protector  John  S.  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 

Death  by  Dogs 

FOREST  COUNTY-At  7:30  a.m. 
on  the  17th  of  February  I received  a 
call  from  a man  who  lives  in  a pretty 
secluded  area.  He  said  that  some  dogs 
were  really  raising  a fuss  in  a patch  of 
hemlocks  in  the  hollow  just  below  his 
house.  I asked  him  to  check  to  see 
what  they  were  after  and  call  me  back. 
A few  minutes  later  he  called  again 
and  said  that  he  only  went  about  half 
way  to  where  the  dogs  were  and  that 
they  must  have  a bear  or  a mountain 
lion  cornered  because  whatever  it  was, 
it  was  really  roaring  and  growling 
back  at  the  dogs.  I told  him  to  wait 
and  I would  be  there  as  soon  as  I 


could.  When  I arrived  at  his  place  we 
could  still  hear  the  dogs  in  the  same 
place.  Armed  with  rifles,  we  started 
down  the  hill  to  see  what  the  dogs  had 
cornered.  About  half  way  to  the  dogs 
I heard  the  so-called  growling,  but  it 
sounded  like  a deer  bleating  from  pain 
to  me.  Shortly  we  could  see  three  dogs 
and  a deer.  Every  time  the  deer  would 
get  up  all  three  dogs  would  hit  it  at 
the  same  time  and  knock  it  down.  The 
growling  was  very  loud,  fear-filled 
bleats  from  a badly  crippled  young 
doe.  We  quickly  disposed  of  two  of 
the  dogs,  but  the  third  got  away.  The 
deer  had  to  be  disposed  of  because  of 
the  damage  to  the  hind  quarters.  If 
more  people  could  get  to  see  a scene 
like  this,  and  hear  the  sounds  of  terror 
from  the  deer  they  would  think  twice 
before  they  would  let  their  dogs  run 
free  to  chase  whatever  they  want.— 
District  Game  Protector  Cecil  Toombs, 
Jr.,  Tionesta. 

Whoo  Dat? 

GREENE  COUNTY-Deputy  Wil- 
liam Coneybeer  of  Jefferson,  Pa., 
comes  home  late  every  night  from 
work  about  1:00  a.m.  On  steady  night 
shift,  Bill  is  usually  exhausted  when 
he  arrives  home  and  claims  he  never 
needs  sheep  or  pills  to  make  him  sleep. 
This  certain  night  Bill  was  far  off  in 
dreamland  when  his  wife,  Mary, 
screamed  and  shook  him  from  sleep, 
saying,  “Bill,  Bill,  wake  up,  someone 
is  in  the  room.”  Drowsily,  Bill  only 
rolled  over  and  said,  “Ah,  go  back 
to  sleep,  you’re  just  having  night- 
mares.” Mary  was  frightened  and 
pulled  the  covers  over  her  head,  and 
swoosh,  something  hit  the  covers. 
Mary  screamed  again,  this  time  drag- 
ging Bill  out  of  bed.  The  lights  were 
turned  on  and  there  on  the  dresser 
stood  a screech  owl,  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  Mary.  — District  Game 
Protector  Theodore  Vesloski,  Car- 
michaels. 

Stuffy  Stealer 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - Anyone 
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see  a man  or  men  with  plenty  of 
stuffings?  That  is  what  the  Windber 
Borough  Police  were  investigating 
March  16,  1961.  It  seems  that  trophy 
admirers,  while  visiting  Patrick  Far- 
bo’s  Taxidermist  Shop,  had  walked 
off  with  a stuffed  fawn  deer,  a stuffed 
deer  head  ( buck ) , and  a stuffed  squir- 
rel. Less  than  twelve  hours  later,  the 
admirers  were  caged  and  stuffings  re- 
turned. — District  Game  Protector 
James  Burns,  Jr.,  Central  City. 

Masked  Marauders 

ERIE  COUNTY— Marshall  Young, 
of  Union  City,  reported  of  hearing  a 
commotion  in  a vacant  house  he  owns. 
He  obtained  a gun  and  unlocked  a 
side  door,  then  started  to  open  it. 
What  appeared  to  be  a small  hand 
came  through  the  opening  and  pushed 
on  the  screen  door.  Out  walked  a very 
large  and  dirty  raccoon.  The  raccoon 
looked  so  innocent  and  apologetic  that 
Marsh  did  not  have  the  heart  to  shoot 
it.  Soon  another  raccoon  made  his  exit 
the  same  way.  Upon  investigating  Mr. 
Young  determined  that  the  animals 
had  entered  the  house  by  going  down 
the  chimney.  Honey  bees  had  stored 
honey  and  lived  in  the  wall  of  the 
kitchen.  The  raccoons  had  removed 
the  plaster,  torn  away  the  lath  and 
consumed  the  honey,  leaving  quite  a 
mess.  The  animals  must  have  known 
the  honey  was  there  and  so  entering 
and  breaking  was  the  best  way  to  get 
it.  — District  Game  Protector  Elmer 
Simpson,  Union  City. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY- Recently 
while  giving  a talk  on  firearm  safety 
to  a group  of  Boy  Scouts,  I was  trying 
to  impress  upon  them  how  dangerous 
a bullet  could  be.  I held  a .22  shell  in 
my  hand  and  explained  to  them  that 
this  bullet  could  kill  a man  at  a dis- 
tance of  one  mile.  Immediately  after 
I said  this,  one  of  the  boys  asked  me, 
“How  about  a woman?”— District  Game 
Protector  George  T.  Szilvasi,  McKees 
Rocks. 

Food  Plot  Full 

PERRY  COUNTY-On  March  23,  I 
was  assisting  Game  Protector  Robert 
Shaffer  in  locating  reported  turkey 
hunting  in  Tuscarora  Township  of 
Juniata  County.  While  going  to  State 
Game  Lands  No.  215  to  secure  infor- 
mation on  the  location  of  one  of  the 
individuals  involved,  we  were  treated 
to  a pleasant  sight  taking  place  on  one 
of  the  food  plots  located  on  the  said 
game  land.  In  the  plot  were  four  deer 
feeding  and  directly  behind  them  and 
about  ten  yards  away  were  three  hen 
turkeys  and  a beautiful  gobbler.  The 
sun  was  in  the  right  position  to  show 
off  all  their  colors,  both  the  turkeys 
and  the  deer.  Needless  to  say  both 
Shaffer  and  myself  possess  excellent 
movie  cameras  and  use  color  film  but 
the  cameras  were  at  home  and  another 
excellent  opportunity  was  lost.  — Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  James  Moyle, 
Blain. 
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Gone  Goose 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY-On  March 
26  at  approximately  noon  I observed  a 
strange  goose  to  this  area  and  iden- 
tified it  as  a white-fronted  goose, 
or  specklebelly.  I called  Waterfowl 
Management  Agent  Sickles  and  had 
him  come  over  to  confirm  the  find. 
Ray  was  here  in  short  order  and  said 
that  this  was  the  second  in  17  years 
at  the  Refuge,  to  his  knowledge.  Later 
I was  at  the  museum  and  mentioned 
it  to  some  people  and  before  the  day 
was  over  approximately  300  people 
had  seen  this  rare  bird.— District  Game 
Protector  Paul  R.  Miller,  Linesville. 

Merry-Go-Round 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-When 
a dog  bites  a man  that’s  not  news  but 
when  a man  bites  a dog  that’s  news. 
So  goes  the  old  story.  Recently  I heard 
a story  along  these  same  lines.  A local 
farmer  was  spreading  fertilizer  on  his 
field  just  after  the  thaw  from  the  big 
snow  when  his  beagle  pup  spotted 
and  chased  a fox  which  it  spotted 
along  a fence  row.  The  dog  chased 
the  fox  out  of  sight  but  not  out  of 
hearing.  Suddenly  the  usual  baying 
turned  to  cries  for  help.  Back  came  the 
pup  with  a red  fox  in  hot  pursuit  seek- 
ing refuge  from  his  owner  who  was 
driving  a tractor.  The  farmer  had  to 
get  off  the  tractor  and  drive  the  fox 
away  from  the  cowering  beagle.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Eugene  Utech, 
Carlisle. 


Rock-a-bye  Woodie 

BUCKS  COUNTY-Thewood  duck, 
one  of  the  few  species  of  waterfowl 
which  makes  its  nests  in  cavities  above 
the  ground  or  water,  seems  to  be  quite 
fond  of  the  Bucks  County  area.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  many  pairs  of 
these  birds  along  the  creeks,  marshes, 
and  the  Delaware  River  each  spring. 

Because  of  this  beautiful  duck’s 
partiality  to  our  locale  and  the  diffi- 
culty it  has  in  finding  suitable  nesting 
sites,  the  Game  Commission  has  pro- 
vided for  the  wood  duck’s  comfort  by 
erecting  more  than  thirty  nesting 
boxes,  at  various  attractive  locations 
within  the  county. 

This  has  been  a profitable  enter- 
prise inasmuch  as  the  boxes  have  pro- 
duced a like  amount  of  broods  each 
year  with  a remarkable  regularity. 

This  spring  we  were  somewhat 
late  in  preparing  the  nesting  boxes  for 
the  arrival  of  the  woodies.  When  we 
inspected  them  in  mid-March  we  were 
alarmed  to  find  that  some  had  been 
pushed  over  by  the  movement  of 
heavy  ice  and  were  reclining  at  angles 
of  up  to  45  degrees.  However,  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  straightening 
operations  will  have  to  be  postponed 
until  after  the  nesting  season.  All  of 
the  boxes  thus  affected  contained 
clutches  of  eggs  and  expectant  moth- 
ers. — District  Game  Protector  William 
J.  Lockett,  Doylestown. 

Popcorn  for  Squirrels 

PIKE  COUNTY— Several  days  ago 
I went  to  the  metal  storage  building  at 
State  Game  Lands  No.  183.  I started 
the  flat-bed  truck  that  hadn’t  been  run 
for  about  a week.  When  the  truck 
started  I heard  a noise  that  sounded 
like  small  stones  being  thrown  against 
the  building.  Stepping  out  of  the  truck  j 
to  investigate  I was  somewhat  aston- 
ished to  see  grains  of  corn  being  shot 
out  of  the  exhaust  pipe  against  the 
metal  building.  I honestly  believe  the 
squirrels  that  stored  the  corn  in  the 
exhaust  system  had  the  intention  of 
making  popcorn.  — Land  Manager 
Wilmer  R.  Peoples,  Hawley. 
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174  Years  of  Service 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Some 
of  the  public  and  the  sportsmen  little 
realize  the  length  of  service  our  unsung 
heroes,  the  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
of  our  state,  have  given  to  conser- 
vation. These  unpaid  conservation- 
minded  men  are  the  backbone  of  any 
district  in  the  state,  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  praised  for  their  efforts  over 
the  years.  My  own  deputy  force,  for 
example,  is  something  that  I always 
like  to  brag  about.  Without  them  I 
could  not  even  start  doing  the  type  of 
job  that  is  required  of  us.  My  top  six 
deputies  in  years  of  service  represent 
174  years  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  I also  have  12  other 
deputies  who  range  in  years  of  serv- 
ice from  two  years  to  twenty  years  of 
Game  Commission  service.  They  say 
that  a man  must  love  his  job  to  work 
without  pay,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
then  the  deputies  of  our  great  state 
must  be  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  group  of  conservationists 
anywhere  in  the  world.— District  Game 
Protector  William  E.  Shaver,  Harleys- 
ville. 

Ruler  of  the  Roost 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - During  the 
recent  heavy  snow,  a hen  turkey  took 
to  the  “city,”  as  life  was  easier  there. 
It  stayed  in  the  large  Norway  spruce 
trees  at  the  edge  of  Unionville,  Pa., 
and  fed  at  a squirrel  feeder,  which 
was  within  10  yards  of  Harold  Wat- 
son’s home. 

Cal  Spotts,  operator  of  a service 
station  across  Route  220  from  Mr. 
Watson’s  home,  watched  the  turkey 
about  every  day  for  tbout  three  weeks. 
By  this  time  Mrs.  Hen  decided  she  was 
the  boss,  for  the  squirrels  and  birds 
had  to  move  when  she  came  near  the 
feeder.  However,  Mr.  Spotts  and 
others  at  the  service  station  were  quite 
surprised  to  say  the  least,  when  they 
saw  Mrs.  Hen  chase  Watson’s  house 
cat  across  the  lawn  and  onto  the  porch 
on  the  morning  of  March  4.— District 
Game  Protector  Charles  M.  Laird, 
Bellefonte. 


PERRY  COUNTY -Last  winter  I 
was  called  to  check  on  a flock  of  quail 
that  was  gradually  disappearing.  The 
woman  who  was  feeding  them  every 
morning  said  that  in  the  beginning 
there  were  26  birds  in  the  covey  and 
that  now  there  were  only  14  birds  left. 
The  woman  said  that  whatever  was 
taking  the  quail  must  be  doing  it  at 
night  as  there  was  a big  old  bird  that 
would  fly  up  and  sit  on  a tree  and 
watch  over  the  quail  every  time  they 
would  come  in  to  feed  in  the  morning. 
The  next  morning  I went  out  to  where 
the  quail  were  feeding  and  sure  enough 
there  sat  a sharp-shinned  hawk  watch- 
ing over  his  winter  supply  of  quail  or 
at  least  waiting  a chance  to  pick  up 
his  breakfast.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Jacob  I.  Sitlinger,  Newport. 

A Carrot  a Day  . . . 
DAUPHIN  COUNTY -If  the  old 
adage  that  carrots  are  good  for  the 
eyesight  is  true,  then  the  deer  in 
Stoney  Creek  Valley  should  be  more 
wary  and  be  better  able  to  sight  the 
hunters  this  fall.  During  the  winter 
and  the  heavy  snows  approximately 
60  bushels  of  carrots  were  donated  to 
the  Game  Commission  from  a cold 
storage  packing  firm.  These  were 
spread  around  known  concentration 
areas  of  deer  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  211  and  for  about  10  days  nothing 
happened.  Not  a thing  ate  them.  Then 
it  began  to  happen.  Some  were  nibbled 
on  and  the  good  word  spread.  Within 
a week  all  the  carrots  were  completely 
eaten  down  to  the  last  little  bite.  — 
Land  Manager  Ralph  L.  Shank,  Pine 
Grove. 
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Pennsylvania  Sportsmen  Benefit 
When  Exploration  Reveals . . . 

Productive  Sands  Under 
State  Game  Lands 

By  John  B.  Sedam,  Chief 
Division  of  Minerals 


IF  YOU  have  kept  an  eye  on  State 
Game  Lands  in  western,  south  cen- 
tral and  northern  Pennsylvania,  you 
may  have  observed  “clouds”  of  light 
colored  dust  sifting  through  the  trees, 
or  noticed  in  the  background  a tall 
rotary  well-drilling  rig  in  operation. 
But  Why,  Where,  and  How  does  this 
affect  the  sportsmen? 

Several  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  reaffirmed  many 
policies,  including  one  which  approved 
the  leasing  of  Oil  and  Gas  Rights  in 
State  Game  Land  acreage.  This  meas- 
ure or  policy  was  adopted  to  protect 
the  licensed  hunters’  investment,  by 
encouraging  the  drilling  of  explora- 


tory wells.  Thus,  if  gas  or  oil  is  found, 
the  possibility  that  these  natural  re- 
sources might  be  drained  from  under 
State  Game  Lands  by  wells  located  on 
adjoining  private  land  is  reduced. 

Clouds  of  white  dust  and  the  roar 
of  diesel-powered  machinery  — many 
hunters  have  noted  these  telltale  signs 
of  the  now  common  rotary  drilling 
rigs  as  exploration  of  the  rock  layers 
and  gas  bearing  sands  several  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  surface  of  State 
Game  Lands  progresses.  This  power- 
ful, efficient  rotary  equipment  has 
largely  replaced  the  smaller  cable- 
tool  drilling  rigs,  commonly  used  for 
shallow  wells.  At  many  locations  the 
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operators  still  use  the  cable-tool  rig  to 
drill  the  first  1,100  to  1,200  feet  of  a 
deep  well.  Then  the  rotary  drilling 
rig  moves  in  and  completes  the  well 
by  drilling  several  thousand  more  feet 
to  the  Oriskany  or  deeper  sands  that 
may  produce  natural  gas.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  massive  drilling  equip- 
ment is  complex.  However,  the  prin- 
ciple involved  is  the  drilling  of  a hole 
by  the  continuous  rotation  of  a hard 
carbon-tipped  bit.  This  bit  is  on  the 
end  of  a hollow  drill  pipe  turned  by 
powerful  machinery  located  on  the 
surface.  Compressed  air,  developed 
by  equipment  at  the  well,  or  natural 
gas  piped  to  the  location  from  another 
well  or  pipe  line,  is  forced  down 
through  the  hollow  drill  pipe  to  blow 
the  rock  cuttings  or  dust  out  of  a pipe 
at  the  top  of  the  hole.  Thus,  the  dust 
“clouds”  referred  to  in  this  article  are 
formed.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  water  or 
special  chemical  compounds  when 
drilling  with  this  equipment. 

You  must  see  these  massive  rotary 
drilling  rigs,  with  derricks  towering 
over  140  feet  above  the  ground  and 
the  giant  diesel-powered  engines,  to 
realize  the  great  investment  that  many 
companies  have  in  this  natural  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development.  Each  rig 
capable  of  drilling  from  5,000  to  10,000 
feet  represents  an  outlay  of  approxi- 
mately $300,000.  For  drilling  deeper 
wells  the  equipment  costs  are  propor- 
tionately greater.  The  rotary  set  bits 
cost  many  hundreds  of  dollars  and  two 
to  ten  bits  are  normally  needed  to  com- 
plete a well,  depending  of  course,  on 
the  hardness  of  the  rock  structure. 
Most  of  the  so-called  deep  wells  are 
drilled  to  depths  varying  from  6,000 
to  8,500  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
cost  of  the  operation,  if  work  pro- 
gresses without  difficulty,  usually  ex- 
ceeds $80,000.  Many  companies,  con- 


ROTARY  DRILLING  RIG  costs  about  $300,- 
000  for  wells  going  down  to  10,000  feet.  This 
one  is  operating  on  State  Game  Lands  No. 
26,  Blair  County. 
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sidering  the  cost  of  administration, 
access  road  construction  and  actual 
drilling,  allow  a budget  of  $100,000 
for  each  well.  The  reader  can  plainly 
see  that  exploration  for  natural  gas  is 
considered  “Big  Business,”  with  the 
Commission  benefiting  financially 
when  productive  gas  wells  are  drilled 
on  State  Game  Lands. 

The  Benezette,  Driftwood,  Green- 
lick,  Leidy,  Rockton  and  Wharton 
natural  gas  fields;  later  the  Johnstown 
Prospect,  Somerset  and  Fayette 
County  explorations  and  now  a new 
gas  field  below  Duncansville  in  Lower 
Blair  County,  have  added  to  the  in- 
terest and  the  expansion  of  this  indus- 
try. Other  natural  gas  fields  have  de- 
veloped on  state  and  private  lands 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  as  con- 
ducted on  areas  managed  for  wildlife 
provide  an  interesting  topic.  With  the 
construction  of  access  roads  and  pipe- 
lines required  for  transportation  of  the 
natural  gas,  many  previously  wild  and 
remote  areas  have  been  made  acces- 
sible. The  resulting  change  in  vegeta- 
tion, the  open  soil  which  provides 
dusting  areas  and  the  forest  edges 
developed  by  the  cutting  of  timber 
along  the  rights-of-way  have  improved 
the  home  or  environment  for  many 
forest  game  species. 

Observant  hunters  and  company 
employes  servicing  the  well  locations 
often  observe  wild  turkeys  and  ruffed 
grouse  feeding  along  the  seeded  pipe- 
line rights-of-way.  The  game  birds 
mentioned  above  are  dependent  upon 
the  grassy  forest  openings  to  provide 
insect  life  and  tender  greens  required 
as  they  raise  their  young.  On  these 
sunny  well-drained  open  areas  one 
often  sees  the  telltale  hollows  or  small 
depressions  in  the  loose  soil  where 
grouse  and  other  bird  life  have  been 
dusting.  Deer  are  regular  customers 
along  these  pipeline  cafeterias,  obtain- 
ing tender  greens  from  the  grasses 
and  clover  on  the  seeded  areas,  acorns 
or  beechnuts  that  fall  from  the  bor- 


PRQDUCTIVE  WELL  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  42,  Westmoreland  County,  gave  an  in- 
itial daily  open-flow  of  9,115,000  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas.  This  rotary  rig  drilled  from 
the  surface  to  a total  depth  of  7,585  feet. 


BUSINESS  END  of  a rotary  bit  is  turned 
by  powerful  machinery  located  at  the  sur- 
face. Compressed  air  or  natural  gas  is 
forced  down  through  a hollow  drill  pipe  to 
blow  rock  cuttings  or  dust  out  of  a pipe  at 
the  top  of  the  hole. 
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dering  trees  and  browse  from  the 
sprout  growth  along  the  edges  of  the 
openings.  Even  the  hearty  cottontail 
rabbits  appear  along  these  openings, 
often  at  locations  where  they  have  not 
been  seen  for  many  years.  Indeed, 
proper  roadside  and  pipeline  manage- 
ment has  become  a favorite  tool  for 
the  Wildlife  Manager  who  is  develop- 
ing areas  for  forest  game  species. 

Lease  roads  and  pipelines  provide 
access  into  hitherto  inaccessible  hunt- 
ing territory.  The  effect  has  been  to 
spread  out  hunter  activity  and  hunt- 
ing pressure,  and  allow  additional  op- 
portunities for  sportsmen  to  harvest 
the  wildlife  produced  on  State  Game 
Lands.  The  city  hunter  and  those  that 
normally  do  not  wander  far  from  es- 
tablished trails,  due  to  fear  of  becom- 
ing lost,  are  now  able  to  cover  new 
and  often  better  wildlife  range.  While 
a few  of  the  more  rugged  native  sports- 
men object  to  this  invasion  of  areas 
that  they  formerly  hunted  without 
competition,  the  interests  of  all  must 
be  considered. 

Proceeds  from  the  leases  on  the 
State  Game  Lands,  under  a policy 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  are  earmarked  to  be  and 


FOOD  FOR  WILDLIFE  has  been  created 


on  this  pipeline  running  over  State  Game 
Lands  No.  42,  Westmoreland  County,  by 
seeding  the  cleared  strip  to  clover  and 
grasses.  The  strip  also  serves  as  an  access 
road  to  productive  natural  gas  wells. 


have  been  spent  on  capital  improve- 
ments such  as  field  office  buildings 
and  the  acquisition  of  additional  acre- 
age for  State  Game  Lands  which  will 
be  available  to  the  hunting  public. 
Therefore,  as  you  observe  columns  of 
dust  rising  above  and  around  the  spec- 
tacular rotary  drilling  rigs  on  State 
Game  Lands,  it  will  be  with  the  reali- 
zation that  sportsmen’s  interests  are 
protected. 


EDGE  EFFECT  is  a top  priority  goal  in  any  wildlife  habitat  program.  This  pipeline  right- 
of-way  over  State  Game  Lands  No.  93,  Clearfield  County,  provides  food  through  re- 
seeding the  strip  to  clovers  and  grasses  as  well  as  nearby  cover. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  GAME  BIRD  IMPORT  ever  introduced  to  America  is  the  ring-necked 
pheasant.  There  was  no  biological  investigation  to  determine  its  adaptability  to  our  terrain 
and  climate.  Such  success  and  luck  have  not  been  duplicated  since. 


Finding  Game  Species 
To  Fit  Existing  Habitat . . • 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 

Part  VI— Game  and  Habitat  Analysis 

By  John  Madson  and  Ed  Kozicky 


Conservation  Department — C 

LARGE-SCALE  habitat  improve- 
ment is  the  most  effective  way  to 
increase  an  annual  game  crop. 

It’s  also  the  most  expensive,  and  no 
state  conservation  department  can 
possibly  pay  for  the  habitat  improve- 
ment known  to  be  needed  by  a game 
species  on  a state-wide  basis.  With 
their  limited  funds,  state  game  man- 
agers can  do  little  more  than  improve 
habitat  on  a demonstration  basis— 
either  on  private  lands  or  state  game 
areas— and  strive  to  convince  sports- 
men and  landowners  of  the  vital  role 
of  habitat  improvement  in  effective 
game  management. 

But  if  it  is  not  feasible  to  improve 
a habitat  for  game,  it  may  be  possible 


in  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 

to  find  game  that  can  succeed  in 
the  habitat  as  it  exists.  This  may  be 
done  by  introducing  an  entirely  new 
game  species,  or  by  developing  a 
different  strain  of  resident  game. 

This  new  game  management  tool 
might  be  described  as  a game  and 
habitat  analysis  technique— a study  of 
the  game  species  and  its  requirements, 
combined  with  experimental  releases 
of  that  game  on  test  areas.  This  ap- 
proach is  far  different  from  the  old 
technique  of  mass-releasing  a new 
game  species  with  little,  if  any,  biolog- 
ical evaluation  of  species  and  habitat. 

Introducing  a new  game  species  en- 
tails trapping  and  transplanting.  This 
is  not  “stocking”  in  the  usual  sense, 
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for  it  is  not  a replenishment  of  resi- 
dent game  but  an  actual  establishment 
of  a new  species  that  exists  in  a sim- 
ilar habitat  elsewhere.  “Elsewhere” 
may  be  an  adjoining  state  or  a moun- 
tain on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

This  game  introdtiction  can  involve 
native  or  foreign  game.  It  is  often  use- 
less to  introduce  a native  American 
game  species  that  has  never  existed 
in  the  area  of  release— for  instance, 
releasing  pronghorn  antelope  in  north- 
ern Maine.  It  is  often  possible  how- 
ever, to  re-introduce  a game  species 
successfully  into  an  area  where  it  once 
existed,  even  though  that  may  have 
been  before  modern  memory.  For  ex- 
ample, wild  turkeys  have  been  suc- 
cessfully re-introduced  into  South  Da- 
kota after  an  absence  of  many  years. 

It  may  also  be  possible  to  introduce 
well-established  foreign  game  birds. 
Some  state  conservation  departments 
have  set  up  special  stations  in  an  effort 
to  develop  strains  of  game  birds  that 
can  survive  in  areas  where  those  birds 
have  never  before  succeeded. 

For  example,  the  Missouri  Conser- 
vation Commission  is  working  with 


HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGES  were  raised 

on  State  game  farms  and  released  in  Penn- 
sylvania between  1925  and  1944.  All  efforts 
to  permanently  establish  this  bird  here 
proved  unsuccessful. 


CHUKAR  PARTRIDGE  is  another  game  bird  that  refused  to  become  a native  Pennsyl- 
vanian. More  than  2,500  of  these  birds  were  liberated  here  between  1935  and  1940  without 
success. 


two  strains  of  black-necked  pheasants 
and  a strain  of  ring-necked  pheasants 
in  an  effort  to  develop  a bird  for  a 
more  southern  climate  and  poorer  soil. 
Crosses  of  these  strains  are  being  test- 
released  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state. 

This  program  was  prefaced  by  a 
detailed  study  of  the  various  pheasant 
strains  to  find  subspecies  that  have 
the  greatest  chance  of  success.  Similar 
studies  are  being  made  of  the  bamboo 
partridge  and  the  Reeves’  pheasant  for 
other  regions  within  the  “Show-Me 
State.” 

The  most  spectacular  type  of  game 
introduction  occurs  when  a foreign 
species  is  immensely  successful  and 
partly  or  wholly  fills  vacancies  caused 
by  the  disappearance  of  native  game. 

The  dramatic  success  of  the  ring- 
necked pheasant  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west is  a classic  example.  As  the  virgin 
prairie  was  put  to  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  the  native  pinnated  grouse  or 
“prairie  chicken”  faded.  A new  habi- 

REEVES  PHEASANT  was  tried  experi- 
mentally in  Pennsylvania.  Betwen  1932  and 
1937,  723  of  these  colorful  birds  were  raised 
and  released.  No  natural  reproduction  in 
the  wild  was  obtained  and  the  experiment 
was  discontinued. 


tat  had  been  created,  and  it  was  un- 
filled by  any  large  upland  game  bird. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  ring- 
necked pheasant  in  the  1920’s,  this 
new  habitat  was  swiftly  filled  by  an 
amazingly  rugged,  sporty  and  colorful 
game  bird  that  was  hailed  by  sports- 
men and  game  managers  alike.  Con- 
current with  the  success  of  the  ring- 
neck  were  the  introductions  of  the 
chukar  and  Hungarian  partridges. 
These  three  exotic  game  birds  have  at 
least  reinforced  native  bird  popula- 
tions, and  in  some  cases  have  entirely 
replaced  certain  native  game  birds 
which  found  the  changing  habitat  in- 
tolerable. 

There  was  no  biological  investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  ringneck’s  fit- 
ness for  North  American  tenancy.  The 
bird  was  simply  introduced,  and  it 
took. 

Flushed  with  success,  many  Amer- 
ican sportsmen  and  some  game  man- 
agers hopefully  began  to  release  other 
game  birds:  African  guineas,  fran- 
colins,  capercaillies,  cotumix  quail, 
sand  grouse,  and  golden,  Reeves’  and 
Lady  Amherst  pheasants.  None  of 
these  became  well  established,  and 
the  ringneck’s  phenomenal  success 
story  has  not  been  repeated. 

Most  of  these  foreign  game  birds 
simply  vanished  soon  after  their  re- 
lease, for  they  were  placed  in  habitats 
that  were  inadequate  or  even  hostile. 
However,  the  possibilities  for  these 
and  other  species  have  not  been  ex- 
hausted, even  though  many  game  in- 
troductions have  been  disappointing. 

This  recent  approach  of  either  find- 
ing a new  game  species  or  developing 
a successful  strain  for  the  existing 
habitat  is  promising.  Habitat  improve- 
ment is  still  the  best  answer  to  game 
scarcity,  but  broad  habitat  improve- 
ment programs  are  usually  too  costly 
to  be  practical.  An  alternative  is  to 
find  or  develop  game  that  can  thrive 
in  the  habitat  as  it  exists.  The  game 
and  habitat  analysis  technique  won’t 
fill  our  game  bags  overnight,  but  it 
deserves  consideration  and  support. 
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HUNGRY  YOUNG  of  all  birds  seem  to  have  a never-ending  appetite.  This  female  catbird 
will  have  to  make  constant  trips  to  satisfy  her  three  open-mouthed  fledglings. 

There's  No  Truth  in 
This  Figure  of  Speech . . . 

Eating  Like  a Bird 

By  Dr.  Leon  A.  Hausman 


YOU’VE  often  heard  someone  re- 
mark, “I’m  not  at  all  surprised  that 
Bill  is  getting  so  skinny.  He  eats  just 
like  a bird.”  The  implication,  of  course, 
is  that  Bill  eats  very  little,  just  pecks 
around  here  and  there  without  getting 
any  substantial  amount  of  food.  It 
likewise  implies  that  a bird  does  just 
that,  too. 

Such  a statement  is  very  far  from 
the  truth,  indeed.  In  fact,  even  a short 
study  of  the  eating  habits  of  birds  in 
the  wild  will  convince  you  that  just 
the  reverse  is  true.  During  almost 
every  waking  minute  a bird  is  con- 
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tinually  sending  down  its  gullet  an 
unending  stream  of  food.  Even  some 
of  the  larger  birds  that  cram  their 
crops  full  almost  to  bursting,  then 
digest  and  absorb  the  food  at  their 
leisure,  are  doing  this  very  thing. 

So  does  the  tiny  hummingbird  which 
feeds  constantly  and  has  no  crop  for 
storage.  The  conditions  under  which 
this  bird  feeds  and  roosts  at  night, 
however,  require  separate  mention. 
Since  the  hummingbird  possesses  no 
crop,  it  cannot  store  food  for  the 
hours  of  night  and  roosting.  Hence, 
its  body  temperature  drops  to  a point 
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near  the  temperature  of  its  environ- 
ment. This  is  vitally  essential  in  order 
that  its  high  body  temperature  of  day- 
time, thus  reduced,  may  not  literally 
“burn  the  bird  up”  before  morning. 
Such  a condition  is  known  as  partial 
hibernation,  or  thermal  dormancy. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  most  birds  eat  more, 
and  eat  more  continuously,  than  any 
other  backboned  animal.  If  Bill  actu- 
ally did  “eat  like  a bird,”  he  would 
soon  arrive  at  the  weight  of  300 


pounds  or  at  least  the  local  under- 
taker’s morgue. 

Game  birds,  such  as  grouse,  quail, 
pheasants,  turkeys,  etc.,  or  birds  be- 
longing to  the  gallinaceous  family, 
rapidly  cram  their  crops  full  of  seeds, 
buds,  bits  of  fungi,  grains  and  the  like. 
Then,  during  periods  of  resting,  this 
food  is  gradually  released  down  into 
the  stomach  for  further  digestion. 
Hawks  and  owls  do  the  same  with 
the  prey  they  have  swallowed,  dis- 
tending their  crops  almost  to  the  burst- 
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DIGESTIVE  AND  EXCRETORY  SYSTEMS  OF  A BIRD 
(Generalized  from  dissections  by  the  author) 
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HUMMINGBIRD  feeds  constantly  but  has  no  crop  for  storage.  This  condition,  known  as 
thermal  dormancy,  prevents  the  bird  from  literally  "burning  up"  at  night  when  it  is  roosting. 


ing  point  and  then  eating  nothing  for 
hours  or  even  a day  and  a night.  The 
crop  rolls  up  indigestible  fur,  bones, 
cartilage,  feathers,  claws,  etc.,  into 
neat  compact  masses  known  as  pellets. 
The  esophagus  then  forces  them  into 
the  mouth  cavity,  from  whence  they 
are  ejected.  But  even  with  such  birds, 
“feeding”  is  going  on  continuously  in 
that  a trickle  of  food  is  unendingly 
traveling  down  from  the  crop  into 
the  stomach  ( proventriculus ) , gizzard 
and  small  intestine  for  absorption  into 
the  blood  capillaries. 

Before  going  any  further,  take  a 
look  at  the  generalized  diagram  of  a 
bird’s  food-disposal  plant.  The  food, 
seized  by  the  bill,  is  passed  into  the 
mouth  cavity  where  it  receives  only  a 
very  small  amount,  if  any,  of  saliva. 
The  salivary  glands  of  most  birds  are 
very  poorly  developed.  The  food  then 
passes  down  through  the  pharynx  into 
the  gullet  ( esophagus ) and  so  into  the 
crop  (sometimes  called  the  craw). 
Here  it  is  mixed  with  crop-mucus,  a 
thin,  slimy  fluid  secreted  by  cells  lin- 
ing the  crop  walls.  In  pigeons,  it  is 


this  crop-mucus  filled  with  sloughed- 
off  cells  which  makes  up  the  thick, 
buttermilk-like  material  known  as 
pigeon-milk.  The  adult  birds  regurgi- 
tate this  substance  into  the  mouths 
of  the  squabs. 

From  the  crop  the  food-mass  travels 
down  into  the  first  portion  of  the 
stomach,  the  proventriculus.  Here  di- 
gestive juices  are  poured  into  the 
mass  which  then  descends  into  the 
second  portion  of  the  stomach,  the 
gizzard.  There  the  thick  muscular 
walls,  aided  in  some  birds  by  grit 
( gizzard  stones ) compress  and  squeeze 
and  grind  the  food  until  it  is  about 
the  consistency  of  a heavy  cream.  A 
student  of  mine  once  called  it  “cream- 
of-food”  soup  and  the  term  is  a good 
one. 

The  crop,  proventriculus  and  giz- 
zard of  birds  are  rather  unusual  struc- 
tures in  the  vertebrate  family  and  are 
highly  specialized  for  their  several 
functions.  The  crop  is  used  for  stor- 
ing, the  proventriculus  for  beginning 
the  digestive  process,  and  the  gizzard 
for  grinding.  You  might  almost  say  that 
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the  gizzard  does  the  bird’s  chewing  for 
it  because  not  since  the  days  of  the 
early  fossil  birds  have  there  been  any 
teeth.  You  remember  the  phrase,  “as 
scarce  as  a hen’s  teeth.” 

Up  to  this  point  no  food  has  entered 
the  bird’s  body-economy.  It  has  merely 
been  slowly  passed  through  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  being  prepared  as  it 
went,  for  absorption  into  the  blood- 
stream. From  the  gizzard  the  “cream- 
of-food”  soup  passes  into  the  first 
portion  of  the  intestine,  the  duodenum. 
Here  it  is  intermingled  with  the  bile 
from  the  liver  and  with  the  pancre- 
atic juice  from  the  pancreas.  It  then 
flows  on  through  the  jejunum  and 
ileum  (the  second  and  third  parts  of 
the  small  intestine)  and  is  gradually 
exuded  through  their  thin  walls  di- 
rectly into  the  plasma  (clear  liquid 
portion)  of  the  blood-stream  flowing 
in  the  capillaries.  Now,  at  last  in  the 
blood  itself,  it  is  whisked  rapidly 
around  the  bird’s  body.  And  “whisked 
rapidly”  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech, 
either.  In  the  larger  game  birds  the 
heart-beat  is  from  100-300  or  more 
times  per  minute.  In  the  smaller  song- 
birds this  rate  is  increased  from  400 
beats  per  minute  up  to  a thousand  or 
more  when  the  bird  is  under  stress  of 
strong  excitement. 

The  absorption  of  food  by  birds  in 


general  is  usually  efficient,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  relatively  short  large 
intestine  and  rectum.  These  hold  very 
little  undigested  waste  material.  A 
pair  of  small,  tubular  out-pouchings 
of  the  intestine,  called  the  caeca  or 
diverticula,  lie  in  the  region  where 
the  small  intestine  merges  into  the 
large.  In  game  birds,  including  ducks 
and  geese,  these  are  well-developed 
and  contain  bacteria  whose  action  as- 
sists in  the  breakdown  of  cellulose 
material  in  the  food.  In  our  other 
birds,  these  caeca  are  extremely  small 
or  even  vestigial. 

Birds  possess  two  kidneys  but  no 
urinary  bladder.  The  clear  liquid 
waste,  filtered  from  the  blood  by  the 
renal  tubules  in  the  kidneys,  is  slowly 
drained  through  two  ducts  (the  ure- 
ters) into  the  cloaca  where  feces  and 
urine  are  combined  into  a soft  paste 
and  voided  at  frequent  intervals.  In 
captive  birds  the  condition  of  the 
feces  affords  a valuable  index  as  to 
the  state  of  health  of  the  bird. 

Now,  as  St.  Paul  said,  “Let  us  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.” 
“Eating  like  a bird”  means  eating  a 
great  deal,  and  eating  constantly.  So 
the  person  who  made  that  remark 
about  Bill  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  had  better  cast  about  for  a 
better  figure  of  speech. 
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A Tree  Farm  Program  in 
Southeast  Pennsylvania . . . 

Glad  Hand  From  Glatfelter 


By  Robert  G.  Miller 


MENTION  pulpwood  in  the  midst 
of  several  sportsmen  and,  de- 
pending on  what  kind  of  a record  they 
chalked  up  during  the  past  hunting 
season,  you  might  find  yourself  smack 
in  the  middle  of  a hot  argument. 


Pulpwood  is  needed  in  a vital  in- 
dustry today  and  persons  involved 
must  look  to  their  own  future  welfare, 
if  they  intend  to  remain  in  business. 
But  it’s  time  we  look  to  the  other 
phase  of  the  business  which  aids  con- 
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INCREMENT  BORING  of  trees  in  any  woodland  can  tell  a qualified  forester  whether  or 

not  the  timber  is  "ripe"  for  harvesting.  Object  of  good  forest  management  is  to  cut  trees 
when  they  are  mature  and  merchantabie. 


servation  and  eventually  each  and 
every  sportsman. 

Not  all  companies  operate  on  the 
same  plan.  Some,  perhaps,  don’t  give 
a darn  about  the  other  fellow  but 
there  is,  right  here  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
pulpwood  firm  which  takes  pride  in 
helping  the  sportsman  just  as  it  pro- 
vides assistance  to  the  farmer  and 
woodlot  owner. 

The  assistance  provided  by  the  Glat- 
felter  Pulpwood  Co.,  of  Spring  Grove, 
is  especially  valuable  to  sports  clubs 
which  maintain  sports  farms,  recre- 
ation areas  with  facilities  for  skeet 
shooting,  fishing,  rifle  and  archery 
ranges,  and  perhaps  a tract  of  land 
set  aside  as  a game  refuge. 

We  are  vitally  interested  in  that 
tract  of  a few  acres  set  aside  for  a 
game  refuge,  for  without  proper  man- 
agement it  has  no  more  value  than  a 
barren  back  yard. 

Proper  woodland  management, 
which  can  also  be  financially  bene- 
ficial to  the  owner  without  hampering 
its  value  conservationwise,  is  part  of 
the  tree  farming  program  through 


which  wildlife  is  provided  more  cover 
and  better  food.  Tree  farms  act  as  a 
sponge  to  hold  water  and  stabilize  the 
flow  of  streams,  and  it  is  a known  fact 
that  proper  tree  harvesting  aids  in  the 
growth  of  deer  while  proper  deer 
harvesting  helps  grow  a continuous 
supply  of  good  timber. 

Tree  farming  is  a nationwide  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  forest  indus- 
tries to  recognize  woodland  owners 
who  are  making  wise  use  of  their 
property  through  proper  management. 

To  become  a certified  tree  fanner 
landowners  must  harvest  their  crops 
in  such  a manner  as  to  insure  repeated 
crops  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
protect  the  land  from  fire,  insects,  dis- 
eases and  destructive  grazing. 

The  York  County  firm’s  program, 
which  covers  14  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania counties,  has  at  its  helm  D.  E. 
Hess,  company  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  A professional  for- 
ester, he  also  directs  similar  operations 
through  field  offices  in  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Hal  Geiger  and  Ray  Brooks,  both 
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trained  foresters,  handle  on  a local 
basis  a well-rounded  five-phase  pro- 
gram involving:  a television  series, 
seedling  distribution,  technical  assist- 
ance on  woodlot  management,  open- 
ing new  small  game  hunting  areas, 
and  literature  to  educate  the  property 
owner  and  sportsman  in  conservation. 

Possibly  the  most  popular  of  the 
five  is  the  television  series  which  can 
be  held  responsible  for  making  view- 
ers more  and  more  conservation  minded 
by  presenting  the  facts  right  in  their 
own  living  room— showing  why  con- 
servation is  necessary,  what  will  even- 
tually happen  without  it,  and  what 
they  can  do  to  aid  in  its  growth. 

“Call  of  the  Outdoors,”  emceed  by 
a veteran  sportsman,  Harry  Alleman, 
made  its  debut  four  years  ago.  Alle- 
man is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
program  and  one  begins  to  wonder, 
since  it  is  a weekly  event,  when  he  is 
going  to  run  out  of  ideas. 

However,  he  always  comes  up  with 


something  of  interest.  In  addition  to 
hunting,  boating  or  fishing,  one  week 
may  feature  an  illustrated,  informal 
discussion  on  camping;  the  next  week’s 
program  may  be  built  around  natural 
history,  perhaps  Indian  folklore  or  ad- 
vice from  an  expert  on  hunting  and 
fishing  in  far  off  places. 

What  makes  this  more  interesting  is 
the  lack  of  long  winded  commercials 
trying  to  sell  something.  The  few  mo- 
ments that  are  spent  midway  during 
the  program  are  concerned  with  con- 
servation matters,  proper  woodland 
management  tips,  preventing  forest 
fires,  litterbugging  or  keeping  streams 
clean. 

Sports  clubs  maintaining  tracts  of 
woodland  are  reminded  that  proper 
tree  farming  has  a twofold  purpose- 
trees  and  game.  By  cutting  out  trees, 
not  haphazardly,  they  are  establishing 
an  area  which  will  become  much  more 
suitable  habitat  for  cottontails,  pheas- 
ants, quail,  wild  turkey  and  even  deer. 


PLANTING  SEEDLINGS  is  an  important  part  of  the  Glatfelter  tree  farm  program.  Since 
1952  the  company  has  distributed  more  than  SVx  million  seedlings  to  cooperators  through- 
out southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Many  are  being  planted  on  abandoned  farms  and  lands 
owned  by  sportsmen's  clubs. 


However,  foresters  advise  us,  a 
property  is  usually  marked  and  cut 
for  a particular  purpose.  This  can  be 
for  either  one  of  three  purposes:  for 
pulpwood,  better  ground  cover  for 
small  game,  or  browse  for  deer. 

The  assistance  provided  by  com- 
pany foresters  originates  on  a 1,400- 
acre  experimental  and  demonstrational 
tree  farm  in  western  Adams  County. 
This  tract,  the  first  tree  farm  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  established  in  1946. 

The  company  practices  tree  farm 
management  on  this  plot  and  what  is 
learned  here  is  passed  on  to  the  pri- 
vate woodlot  owners  throughout  the 
area  so  they  too  can  properly  manage 
their  tracts  for  whatever  purpose  they 
have  in  mind  and  without  a lot  of 
wasted  effort. 

Naturally,  as  the  foresters  empha- 
sized, their  primary  interest  is  guaran- 
teeing a future  supply  for  forest  prod- 
ucts and  even  though  their  knowl- 
edge is  passed  along  with  this  in  mind, 
there  are  no  strings  attached.  The 
property  owner  is  not  obligated  to 
follow  through  with  their  recommen- 
dations solely  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  firm  with  pulpwood. 

So  far,  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  this  service,  few  clubs  have  taken 
advantage  of  what  this  program  has 
to  offer.  Those  that  have  are  gradually 
improving  the  forest  stand  on  their 
properties  and  building  up  adequate 
cover  to  insure  good  hunting  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Preparing  a woodland  management 
plan  is  dependent  on  receipt  of  the 
following  data:  property  boundaries, 
acreage,  inventory  of  trees  by  species, 
growth  rates,  degree  of  stocking  and 
site  capabilities.  Only  after  these  facts 
are  known  can  a harvesting  schedule 
be  established  to  determine  what  will 
be  cut,  how  much  and  how  frequently. 

These  facts  should  be  gathered  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a qualified  for- 
ester and  only  after  the  plan  is  estab- 
lished should  the  program  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  club  members  to  carry 
out. 


Opening  private  land  for  public 
hunting  came  about  in  1959  when  the 
Spring  Grove  firm,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, provided  2,500  acres  of  com- 
pany-owned land  in  York  and  Adams 
Counties  for  small  game  hunting. 
“Welcome  Hunter”  signs  were  posted 
and  many  hunters,  altogether  familiar 
with  seeing  “No  Hunting”  signs,  were 
filled  with  amazement  when  they 
came  across  the  former  signs  for  the 
first  time. 

Company  foresters  are  also  charged 
with  managing  a tree  planting  pro- 
gram through  which  seedlings,  ob- 
tained from  the  state,  are  distributed 
free  of  charge  to  landowners  subject 
to  restrictions  imposed  by  the  state; 
that  is,  they  may  not  be  planted  for 
ornamental  use  or  on  a Christmas  tree 
plantation  for  future  sale. 

This  plan  was  started  about  nine 
years  ago.  Many  seedlings  are  planted 
on  old  abandoned  farms.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  that  same  land  now  cov- 
ered with  abundant  hillside  cover. 
Thousands  of  seedlings  are  also 
planted  to  prevent  erosion. 

During  the  first  year  about  100 
thousand  seedlings  were  distributed 
through  this  program.  Since  1952  and 
including  the  1960  planting  season, 
more  than  five  and  one-half  million 
seedlings  have  been  planted  through- 
out the  area.  Last  year  alone  ac- 
counted for  more  than  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  trees. 

Many  clubs  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  offer  while  the  remainder  go  to 
landowners  in  an  area  extending  west 
to  Fulton  County,  east  to  Chester 
County,  and  Schuylkill,  Snyder  and 
Northumberland  Counties  to  the 
northwest. 

Although  this  description  just 
scratches  the  surface  of  the  program, 
it  is  hoped  that  more  and  more  sports 
clubs  in  south  central  Pennsylvania 
will  take  advantage  of  what  this  firm 
has  to  offer  if  they  are  to  promote  good 
hunting  as  one  of  the  state’s  major 
recreational  items. 
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Spring  Releases  of  Game  Birds 

Completed  by  Commission 

The  Game  Commission  has  com- 
pleted its  spring  release  of  game  birds 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Ring-necked  pheasants  liberated  to- 
taled 62,350,  of  which  28,500  were 
cocks  and  33,850  hens. 

Wild  turkeys  numbering  600  toms 
and  1,800  hens— total  2,400— also  were 
freed. 

Experience  has  taught  that  releases 
made  early  in  the  year  allow  time  for 
the  birds  to  become  adjusted  to  con- 
ditions in  the  open.  This  procedure  re- 
sults in  greater  natural  production 
than  is  the  case  when  game  birds  are 
put  “on  their  own”  just  ahead  of  nest- 
ing time. 


State  University 
And  Federation  Open 
Junior  Conservation  Camp 

The  junior  conservation  camp  which 
has  been  sponsored  annually  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  will  again  be  in  operation 
this  summer,  Everett  G.  Henderson, 
president  of  the  Federation,  and 
Charles  W.  Stoddart,  director  of  the 
camp,  have  announced.  The  location 
of  the  1961  camp  will  be  picturesque 
Stone  Valley,  which  is  a short  dis- 
tance from  State  College. 

Each  of  the  Federation’s  eight  di- 
visions will  sponsor  a group  of  high 
school  sophomore  and  junior  boys  for 
a two-week  period.  The  first  contin- 
gent will  arrive  July  2.  The  camp  will 
close  August  26. 


DEDICATION  CEREMONIES  at  the  Commission's  new  Northeast  Field  Division  Head- 
quarters building  took  place  on  April  20.  Unveiling  of  bronze  plaque  at  entrance  was  wit- 
nessed by,  left  to  right.  Commission  members  Huffman,  Lucas,  Long,  Miller,  Biddle, 
Buchanan,  Hockersmith;  Division  Supervisor  Carl  C.  Stainbrook;  Hon.  John  Morgan  Davis, 
Lt.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Commission  president  James  A.  Thompson. 


NEW  NORTHEAST  FiELD  DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS  was  built  with  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  oil  and  gas  royalties  on  State  Game  Lands.  No  license  fees  were  used  to 
finance  construction  of  this  modern  building  located  at  the  intersection  of  Routes  115 
and  415  west  of  Dallas. 


Pennsylvania  Beaver  Trappers 
Harvest  Record  Number  in  '61 

During  the  beaver  trapping  season 
this  year  5,333  of  the  large  furbearers 
were  caught  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
represents  the  highest  take  of  any 
season  except  1934,  the  first  year  a 
season  for  the  flat  tails  was  declared 
in  the  Commonwealth,  during  which 
6,456  of  the  animals  were  harvested. 
The  limit  per  trapper  was  6 beavers 
during  the  five-week  season  in  1934. 

The  1961  season  of  the  same  length 
opened  on  February  11.  At  that  time 
record-deep  snows  clogged  roads,  foot 
travel  in  the  open  was  almost  impos- 
sible and  thick  ice  over  beaver  waters 
combined  to  discourage  activity  by 
most  trappers.  When  the  weather  broke, 
late  in  February,  many  persons  began 
trap  setting  in  earnest.  An  added  in- 
centive this  year  was  the  highest  per 
person  limit  ever  permitted  in  the 
Commonwealth— 7. 

More  of  the  animals  were  caught  in 
the  Game  Commission’s  Northeast  Di- 


vision than  in  any  of  the  other  five. 
But  Crawford  County,  in  the  north- 
west, again  accounted  for  the  highest 
take,  695.  The  counties  next  in  order 
were:  Wayne  with  505— Susquehanna, 
404— Erie,  342— Bradford,  307.  Other 
high  counties  were:  Tioga,  283— Sul- 
livan, 277— Luzerne,  229— Clearfield, 
210  - Elk,  194  - Wyoming,  186  - Mc- 
Kean, 183  — Lackawanna,  176  — War- 
ren, 168.  Beavers  taken  in  Pike  County 
numbered  137,  in  Monroe  133  and  in 
Lycoming  103. 

Beavers  trapped  elsewhere  in  the 
Commonwealth  ranged  from  one  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Blair,  North- 
ampton, Somerset  and  York  to  92  in 
Clinton.  Interestingly,  84  of  the  ani- 
mals were  taken  in  Beaver  County  in 
the  southwest,  where  the  animals  were 
a rarity  but  a few  years  ago. 

Highest  catches  this  year  were  made 
in  counties  from  which  repeated  and 
serious  damage  complaints  have  been 
received.  The  Game  Commission’s 
primary  objective  in  liberalizing  the 
limit  this  year  was  to  alleviate  these 
conditions. 
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KNOW  YE  BY  AIL  THESE  PRESENTS' 

THIS  CERTIFIES  THAT 
DID  PURCHASE  THE  ATTACHED 

MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL  STAMP 


AS  A CONTRIBUTION  TO  CONSERVATION.  THESE  DOLLARS 
GO  TO  A SPECIAL  FUND  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  WETLANDS 
AND  REFUGES  NEEDED  TO  PRESERVE  THESE 
BIRDS  ON  OUR  AMERICAN  SCENE. 


Sportsmen  Urged  to  Help 
In  Waterfowl  Stamp  Sales 

During  National  Wildlife  Week, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  launched  this  year’s  post-season 
sale  of  1960-61  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Stamps  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

In  a ceremony  at  the  Secretary’s 
office  members  of  the  fifth  grade  class 
from  Bunker  Hill  School  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  bought  the  first  stamp  in 
the  special  post-season  sale,  using  part 
of  their  P.T.A.  funds  for  this  purpose. 
They  received  a certificate  signed  by 
Secretary  Udall. 

The  reward  for  conservation  sup- 
porters who  make  the  stamp  purchases 
will  be  a certificate  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  satis- 
faction gained  from  knowledge  that 
the  contributed  purchase  price  is  an 
investment  which  will  pay  dividends 
to  posterity.  The  certificate,  which  is 
suitable  for  framing,  has  a space  on 
which  the  stamp  may  be  mounted. 

“Both  young  and  old  have  an  op- 
portunity to  share  in  this  conservation 
effort  to  help  preserve  the  Nation’s 
migratory  waterfowl  resource  for  the 
future,”  commented  Secretary  Udall. 


“There  are  two  reasons  why  I ap- 
prove this  program  and  give  it  whole- 
hearted support,”  Secretary  Udall  said. 
“First,  all  America  has  a stake  in  our 
migratory  birds.  We  must  establish, 
while  we  can,  islands  of  natural  habi- 
tat and  havens  where  our  wildlife  can 
rest  and  reproduce.  We  must  have 
funds  to  buy  these  lands  while  the 
opportunity  still  exists,  and  I believe 
that  each  and  every  citizen  should 
have  a chance  to  contribute  directly  to 
the  cause.  Secondly,  I know  no  better 
way  to  make  our  youth  conscious  of 
our  wonderful  country  than  to  give 
them  the  chance  to  share,  even  if  only 
slightly,  in  the  preservation  of  its 
resources. 

“There  is  no  better  way  to  fix  the 
eyes  of  youth  on  the  vistas  of  tomor- 
row than  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  take  some  responsibility  today. 

“Because  I believe  that  conservation 
is  a program  essential  to  the  physical 
and  psychological  well  being  of  our 
people,  I have  approved  this  program, 
not  only  for  its  material  value,  but  for 
the  understanding  it  will  generate.” 

Checks  or  money  orders  for  these 
$3  stamps  should  be  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 


JUNE,  1961 
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13TH  ANNUAL  FARMER-SPORTSMAN  BANQUET  sponsored  by  the  Delaware  County 
Field  and  Stream  Asssociation  was  held  at  the  Blue  Goose  Inn,  WaWa,  on  March  20.  Guests 
included  representatives  from  state  conservation  agencies.  Jack  Meehla,  seated  center, 
served  as  M.C.  with  Al  Bachman,  right,  of  the  Game  Commission's  Division  of  Land 
Management,  the  principal  speaker. 


Commission  Rabbit  Trappers 
Transplant  52,000 
Cottontails 

Approximately  52,000  cottontails 
were  live-trapped  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  Game  Commission’s  month- 
long trapping  and  transfer  program 
early  this  year.  Snow  storms  and  ex- 
treme cold  during  the  trapping  period 
reduced  the  take  in  some  areas. 

This  operation  is  conducted  an- 
nually to  remove  rabbits  from  garden, 
park,  cemetery  and  nursery  properties 
where  they  have  been  reported  caus- 
ing damage.  Cottontails  are  easier  to 
bait  into  traps  during  food-scarce  win- 
ter months  than  they  are  during  pe- 


riods when  green  vegetation  is  avail- 
able. 

Rabbits  captured  under  this  pro- 
gram are  transported  to  open  hunting 
territory  and  liberated. 

Recent-year  totals  of  cottontails 
caught  and  released  in  Pennsylvania 
under  this  program  follow:  1960-53,- 
070;  1959-43,921;  1958-55,861;  and 
1957-56,642. 

Game  managers  in  the  Common- 
wealth have  observed  that  when  cot- 
tontails were  plentiful  during  a hunt- 
ing season  they  were  numerous  in 
towns  also.  Conversely,  when  the  rab- 
bit population  has  been  “down”  in 
shooting  territory  there  has  been  a 
comparable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
“city”  rabbits. 


JUST  A LITTLE  LITTER 

According  to  “Keep  America  Reautiful,  Inc.,”  over  $50,000,000  in  tax  funds 
are  spent  each  year  to  remove  litter  from  primary  highways.  “Last  year,  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  budgeted  $3,000,000  just  to  clean  up  litter  from  our 
national  forests,”  KAB  says.  The  cost  of  litter-caused  fires  throughout  the 
country  is  more  than  $70,000,000  annually.  Human  losses  also  are  great.  “Be- 
tween 750  and  1,000  Americans  are  needlessly  killed  and  100,000  seriously 
injured  each  year  as  a result  of  cars  striking  or  swerving  to  avoid  hitting 
objects  thoughtlessly  thrown  on  our  highways,”  KAB  concludes. 


SO 
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USDA  Announces  Program  to 
Improve  Hunting  and 
Fishing  in  Forests 

Sportsmen  can  look  forward  to  bet- 
ter hunting  and  fishing  in  the  National 
Forests  during  the  next  10  to  15  years 
because  of  a wildlife  habitat  manage- 
ment program  announced  recently  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  plan, called  National  ForestWild- 
life,  is  part  2 of  Operation  Outdoors. 

“In  this  atomic  age  of  specialization 
and  mounting  pressures,  periods  of 
rest  and  relaxation  have  become  tre- 
mendously important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people,”  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said. 

“More  and  more  people  visit  the 
National  Forests  to  relax  with  rod  and 
gun.  Forest  Service  records  show  nearly 
a 200  per  cent  increase  in  sportsman 
visits  during  the  past  10  years.  Some 
23  million  visits  are  made  annually 


by  hunters  and  fishermen.” 

Operation  Outdoors  is  a more  de- 
tailed presentation  of  the  wildlife 
phase  of  the  program  for  the  National 
Forests  already  approved  by  Congress 
and  commonly  known  as  Operation 
Multiple  Purpose.  It  is  designed  to 
improve  fish  and  game  conditions  and 
meet  the  growing  public  needs.  Plan- 
ning of  improvements  for  each  area 
will  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  fish  and  game  departments. 

Highlights  of  the  program  include: 
Planting  shrubs,  grasses  and  herba- 
ceous plants  on  1.5  million  acres  of 
game  range;  clearing  openings,  food 
patches,  and  game  ways  for  wildlife 
in  dense  vegetation  on  400,000  acres; 
and  improvement  of  7,000  miles  of 
fishing  streams  and  56,000  acres  of 
lakes  by  stabilizing  banks,  planting 
streamside  cover,  and  constructing 
channel  improvements.  The  cost  of 
improvements  is  estimated  at  $25.6 
million  over  a 10-  to  15-year  period. 


BLAIR  COUNTY  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association  held  their  annual  farmer-sports- 
man  banquet  recently.  A few  of  the  nearly  100  persons  attending  included,  left  to  right: 
Front  row — Walter  Keller,  Sinking  Valley;  William  Tully,  chairman  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee; Bill  McCarty,  TV  and  radio  speaker;  George  Shope,  Association  president;  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Auker,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  Back  row — Clair  Fisher, 
Warriors  Mark;  Robert  Bagshaw,  Scotch  Valley;  Ralph  Kutruff,  Riggles  Gap;  Judge  John 
M.  Klepser;  and  Ernest  Albright,  Sinking  Valley. 


A General  Look  at  Scopes  and 
Binoculars  for  Outdoor  Recreation . . . 

Glassware  for  Sportsmen 

By  Jim  Varner 


WITHIN  one  short  article,  it  is 
impossible  to  cover  much  detail 
on  a subject  of  wide  scope.  But  with 
June  bustin’  out  all  over,  varmint  hunt- 
ing at  its  best,  and  a lot  to  see  out- 
doors, most  sportsmen  are  talking  and 
thinking  about  binoculars,  spotting 
scopes,  rifle  scopes  and  telescopic 
sights  for  precision  shooting  at  all 
ranges.  We  will  try  to  hit  the  high- 


lights of  this  interesting  subject,  giv- 
ing personal  opinions  and  experiences 
that  range  back  to  the  old  telescopic 
rifle  sights  which  were  long,  compli- 
cated affairs  with  very  narrow  fields 
such  as  the  three-  or  four-foot  Bardou 
35X  spotting  scope.  Although  we  will 
discuss  briefly  most  types  of  glassware 
currently  available  to  sportsmen,  we 
will  try  to  keep  the  rifleman  first  in 
mind. 

A few  years  ago  we  depended  upon 
binoculars  made  in  Europe  for  the 
best  money  could  buy.  American  field 
glasses  and  binoculars  were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  anywhere  near  equal  to 
the  German  Zeiss,  Hensoldt,  Voight- 
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lander,  Busch  and  others.  Some  even 
considered  the  French  binoculars  bet- 
ter, while  the  British-made  Taylor, 
Hobson  & Cooks  products  ranked  tops 
as  well.  I clearly  remember  the  sense 
of  pride  and  superiority  the  long-range 
rifleman  had  when  he  adjusted  his 
old  three-foot  long  Bardou  spotting 
scope  on  the  thousand-yard  target  dur- 
ing the  matches  at  Sea  Girt,  Camp 
Dodge  and  Camp  Perry.  It  was  a 
clumsy  instrument  with  a small  field 
of  view.  It  magnified  33  times  and  you 
could  watch  the  mirage  ( heat  waves ) 
flowing  and  dancing  between  your 
firing  point  and  the  big  target  well 
over  a half  mile  away.  Many  of  the 
shooters  were  experts  at  judging  wind- 
age changes  from  shot  to  shot  because 
of  the  tremendous  power  of  this  scope. 
To  own  one  was  an  honor  that  gave 
the  shooter  considerable  prestige. 

We’ve  come  a long  ways  in  the  past 
50  years  in  the  development  of  all 
types  of  “magic  eyes”  for  sportsmen 
and  riflemen.  American  manufacturers 
no  longer  take  a back  seat  when  their 
product  is  compared  with  the  best  in 
the  world,  a superiority  which  has 
been  especially  noticeable  since  World 
War  II.  You  can  buy  American-made 
telescopic  sights,  spotting  scopes  or 
binoculars  today  with  confidence. 

Henry  Ford  is  generally  credited 
as  being  the  first  man  to  put  a good, 
reliable  auto  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  citizen.  I would  pin  the  same 
laurels  on  my  good  friend  Bill  Weaver, 
of  El  Paso,  Texas,  for  making  owner- 
ship of  rifle  telescopes  possible  for  the 
great  mass  of  average  riflemen.  We 
were  down  in  his  plant  several  years 
ago  when  he  was  engineering  the  final 
touches  on  the  K8  and  K10  scopes  for 
varmint  and  target  shooters.  If  any 
of  you  happen  to  be  down  in  his 
neighborhood,  drop  in  and  see  this 
fine  plant.  It  has  turned  out  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  scopes,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  IX  shotgun  scope  to  the 
newest  2/2-8X  variable. 

Other  American-made  hunting  rifle 
scopes  are  produced  by  Bausch  and 


Lomb  in  magnifications  from  the  2M 
Baltur  to  the  famous  Balvar  2M  to  8 
variable.  All  of  the  Bausch  and  Lomb 
products  are  equal  to  or  better  than 
similar  products  regardless  of  where 
they  are  made.  Their  spotting  scope  is 
made  in  15,  20,  30  and  60  power.  They 
also  have  a Balscope,  Jr.,  in  20  power 
which  is  very  efficient  on  target  work 
up  to  200  yards.  Binoculars  made  by 
this  firm  are  high  in  price  but  worth 
every  cent  for  the  particular  sports- 
man. 

Unertl’s  varmint  scopes  and  fine  tar- 
get scopes  are  popular  wherever  sports- 
men meet.  Their  two-inch  target  scope 
seems  to  be  the  choice  of  many  bench- 
rest  shooters  throughout  the  country 
in  20X  and  24X  powers.  Being  first 
choice  with  this  group  of  precision 
shooters  is  an  honor  one  cannot  over- 
look. Although  Unertl  doesn’t  make 
binoculars,  they  do  manufacture  three 
precision  spotting  scopes,  one  with  a 
convenient  right  angle  eyepiece. 

Other  high  grade  spotting  scopes 
ranging  above  $50  in  price  and  pris- 
matically  designed  are  the  Bushnell 
Sentry  and  Spacemaster,  the  Saturn 
Scout,  and  Swift’s  Model  821  in  15- 
SOX,  along  with  United’s  scopes  with 
45  and  60  mm  objective  lens.  The  less 
expensive  20X  Saturn  and  Mossberg 
drawtube  scopes  make  fine  glasses  for 
the  beginner.  They  possess  the  20 
power  magnification  of  the  higher 
priced  prismatic  scopes  but  lack  bril- 
liancy under  poor  light  conditions. 

Good  stands  for  all  spotting  scopes 
are  an  absolutely  essential  accessory. 
While  discussing  these  powerful  spot- 
ting scopes,  you  should  also  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  they  make  the  fin- 
est, long-range  bird  or  animal  spotting 
scopes,  providing  you  carry  a sturdy 
yet  light  tripod  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  height  for  comfortable  viewing. 
A scope  that  will  show  30  caliber  bul- 
let holes  in  the  black  at  200  yards  or 
more  will  make  a bobolink  look  like 
a black  turkey  vulture  at  250  yards. 
Such  an  outfit  can  add  many  interest- 
ing hours  of  pleasure  to  your  outdoor 
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ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  variable  scopes  was  this  Zeiss  Zielmultar  (1  to  6X)  mounted  on  a 
star-gauged  national  match  Springfield  "C"  type  stock.  Rifle  below  is  a 30-40  Krag  with  a 
54  Winchester  barrel  chambered  to  fit  the  Krag  receiver.  One  of  Bill  Weaver's  early  K-4 
sights  is  mounted  on  the  inexpensive  side  mount. 


experiences,  whether  you  are  watch- 
ing birds  or  checking  woodchuck  dens. 

Next  to  the  spotting  scope  in  im- 
portance is  the  long,  sliding  tube  tar- 
get scope  with  a comparatively  nar- 
row field  of  view.  The  Lyman  Gun 
Sight  Company  in  addition  to  the 
others  mentioned  above,  produces 
some  of  the  best  target  scopes  avail- 
able in  magnification  up  to  30X.  These 
are  called  the  Lyman  Super-Target- 
spots.  I have  used  a 15X  Super-Target- 
spot  for  many  years  on  everything 
from  a Winchester  heavy  barrel  30-06 
to  the  Remington  and  have  always 
found  it  very  reliable. 

For  the  man  who  has  target-stocked, 
heavy-barrelled,  precision  varmint  and 
range  rifle,  there  is  no  use  in  investing 
money  in  any  of  the  target  scopes  un- 
der ten  power.  Personally,  I prefer 
15X  to  24X  in  order  to  get  the  most 
out  of  super-accurate  cartridges.  Such 
scopes  as  the  20X  Super-Targetspot, 
Unertl’s  20X  and  above,  as  well  as  the 
tremendous  6X  to  24X  Balvar  variable 
are  capable  of  bisecting  a woodchuck’s 


eye  at  200  yards  or  more.  It’s  up  to 
you  to  learn  how  to  use  these  precision 
outfits  and  to  do  your  best  at  choos- 
ing the  cartridge  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  such  heavy  equipment. 

It’s  impossible  for  me  to  recommend 
the  best  caliber,  the  best  rifle,  or  the 
correct  powered  scope  for  your  indi- 
vidual shooting,  range  work  and  big 
game  hunting.  To  do  so  would  create 
a flood  of  mail  to  my  “igloo”  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  last 
winter’s  snowfall.  By  the  same  token, 
I will  not  attempt  to  tell  the  bird- 
watcher, the  woodchuck  hunter  or  the 
tourist  which  binocular  he  should  put 
in  his  equipment  case.  There  is  such 
a variety  of  hunting  scopes  and  mounts 
available  on  the  market  today  that  I 
cannot  recommend  any  single  product. 
What  might  be  ideal  for  a “five  by 
five”  individual  may  be  all  wrong  for 
the  tall  guy  who  describes  himself  as 
six-two  in  height,  hatchet  faced,  weigh- 
ing 150  pounds,  and  looking  like  a 
blue  heron  with  snowshoes,  as  one  of 
my  unusually  interesting  “fans”  de- 
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scribed  his  physical  make-up  in  a re- 
cent letter. 

Actually,  though,  there  is  only  one 
heavy-barrel  varmint  and  target  rifle 
made  in  the  U.  S.  today.  That’s  the 
Model  70  Winchester.  Both  target  and 
varmint  types  are  made  in  243  caliber, 
while  the  varmint  model  is  also  made 
in  220  Swift  and  the  target  model  in 
30-06  and  300  H&H  magnum.  I under- 
stand, however,  that  Remington  will 
soon  be  making  the  heavy  barrel  jobs 
in  244,  270  and  280  calibers.  Some  fine 
foreign  made  heavy  barrel  outfits,  in- 
cluding the  Sako,  are  on  the  market 
in  222  Remington,  243  Winchester, 
244  Remington  and  other  calibers. 
Properly  hand-loaded,  these  all  qualify 
for  the  fellow  who  is  willing  to  tote  a 
heavy  load.  Add  a pair  of  7x35,  8x40, 
or  10  x 50  binoculars  for  viewing  con- 
venience to  this  precision  equipment 
and  you  have  real  varmint  hunting. 

Excellent  results  are  possible  with 
all  22  caliber  rifles  made  today  and 
grooved  to  take  the  inexpensive,  tip- 


off  mount  originated  by  Weaver  and 
suitable  for  %-inch,  low-priced  2M,  4 
and  6X  telescopes.  Recently  Weaver 
has  been  making  a mount  that  will 
handle  the  better  one-inch  scopes  on 
these  tipoff  bases.  Scopes  range  from 
the  IX  Weaver  to  the  2/2-12  variables 
in  prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $135  or 
more.  Practically  all  of  them  are  satis- 
factory. Mounts  will  cost  you  from 
$2  to  $35.  Some  of  these  mounts  have 
remained  unchanged  for  over  30  years, 
a fact  which  speaks  well  for  their 
sound  construction.  I have  a Griffin 
and  Howe  special  mount  on  a National 
Match  Springfield  which  carries  the 
huge,  old  Zeiss  Zielmultar  scope  ( 1 to 
6)  variable  that  has  been  in  contin- 
uous use  since  the  late  1920’s.  Its  con- 
struction is  so  strong  that  the  zero  is 
unchangeable  unless  I go  to  a different 
load  combination. 

Some  riflemen  prefer  2M  to  4X 
scopes  with  a good  field  of  view  for 
big  game  hunting.  For  normal  dis- 
tances and  average  game  loads  these 


TARGET  SCOPES  in  the  author's  collection  include  a Fecker  10X,  TVs  objective  lens 
with  hi-power  eyepiece  which  brings  it  up  to  about  14X.  It's  mounted  on  a Hi-wall  Win- 
chester with  Buehmiller  barrel  chambered  by  Griffin  & Howe  for  the  219  Zipper.  Below 
is  the  15X  Lyman  Super-Targetspot  on  a Winchester  30-06  Bull  Gun.  Neither  of  these 
rifles  leaves  room  for  alibis. 
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INEXPENSIVE  TELESCOPIC  SIGHTS  for  r'rftes  grooved  for  fhem  cost  as  little  as  $7.50. 
They  are  made  in  powers  from  T 2X  to  6X.  This  is  a Colt  6X  mounted  on  a Mossberg 
22  Magnum  rifle. 


are  fine.  But  for  the  experienced 
shooter  using  long-range  equipment 
like  the  270,  30-06,  300  H&H  and  the 
real  hot  numbers  like  Winchester’s 
264,  338  and  all  of  Weafherby’s  Mag- 
nums. the  preference  should  be  for 
the  latest  variables.  You  should  con- 
sider the  new  Weaver  23£  to  8,  the 
Balvar  5.  Weatherby’s  2M  to  10,  Leu- 
pold’s  3 to  9 and  others.  Don’t  buy  in 
a hurry.  Attend  different  shoots,  ob- 
serve and  compare  scopes  and  mounts 
before  making  your  final  choice.  Na- 
tional Bifle  Association  shooting  events 
are  where  you  can  meet  men  who 


know  and  will  advise  you  correctly. 
Join  the  X.R.A,  and  get  the  “American 
Rifleman”  magazine.  It  will  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  everything  that  is  new 
in  the  shooting  game,  as  well  as  older 
equipment.  You  should  also  write  to 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company, 
Rochester  2,  N.  Y,,  and  get  their  book- 
lets on  scopes  and  binoculars.  They 
will  be  a tremendous  help  in  making 
your  final  selection. 

To  the  rifleman,  a good  rifle  scope, 
spotting  glass  and  binoculars  are  just 
as  essential  as  the  rifle  and  ammuni- 
tion he  carries. 


HOW  MUCH  WOOD  CAN  A WHITETAIL  CHOP? 

Deer  have  no  upper  teeth  and  must  “worn-”  their  food  off  trees  and  shrubs. 
Yet,  the  New  Y'ork  State  CONSERVATIONIST,  in  a recent  article,  notes:  “a 
100-pound  deer  requires  about  six  pounds  a day  of  good  quality  browse  to 
keep  in  condition.”  The  study  goes  on  to  report,  “that  as  an  experiment,  a 
man  was  set  to  cutting  that  amount  of  twigs  and  buds  of  the  species  of  tree 
and  bush— and  of  a size— that  deer  like  to  eat  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Six 
pounds  may  not  sound  like  much;  but  it  took  the  man  eight  hours  to  clip 
that  amount  of  browse.” 
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Arrow  Making  Can  Be 
An  Enjoyable  Hobby. . . 


Tackle  Dividends 

By  Tom  Forbes 


FIRST  quality  archery  tackle  can 
make  a dent  in  the  pocketbook  and 
it  has  forced  many  an  archer  to  try 
his  hand  at  making  his  own  tackle.  To 
their  surprise  many  archers  have  found 
that  they  enjoy  the  hobby  and  that 
they  can  produce  first  quality  tackle  at 
a considerable  saving  in  cost.  Field 
courses  and  roving  can  be  rough  on 
arrows  and  to  be  able  to  repair  dam- 
aged fletching  or  make  an  entire  set 
of  arrows  is  not  a difficult  task  and 
need  not  require  expensive  jigs  or 
equipment.  Many  experienced  archers 
make  their  own  arrows  and  work  to 
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tolerances  lower  than  those  set  by  the 
manufacturers. 

A set  of  arrows  should  be  matched 
so  that  each  arrow  is  in  every  respect 
similar  and  equal  to  every  other  ar- 
row in  the  set.  Shafts  are  selected 
from  straight  grained  Port  Orford 
cedar,  weighed  to  grains  and  spined 
so  that  they  match  the  drawing  weight 
of  the  archer’s  bow.  Feathers  for 
fletching  are  secured  from  tom  tur- 
keys. The  three  primary  feathers  from 
the  turkey  wings  are  the  only  ones 
used  for  fletching.  An  entire  set  of  six 
arrows  are  all  fletched  from  the  right 
or  from  the  left  wings.  Right  and  left 
wing  feathers  are  never  placed  on  the 
same  set  of  arrows.  You  use  either  all 
rights  or  all  lefts.  Nocks  and  points 
are  purchased  by  the  dozen.  In  the 
case  of  the  metal  points  the  archer 
frequently  weighs  the  points  on  a 
grain  scale  and  selects  six  which  are 
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equal  in  weight.  This  in  general  is 
how  the  experienced  archer  does  pre- 
cision work  when  he  makes  his  own 
arrows. 

The  beginner  will  have  purchased 
his  first  set  of  arrows  with  his  initial 
purchase  of  equipment.  After  he  has 
shot  for  a period  of  time,  lost  some 
arrows  and  broken  others,  he  will  be- 
gin to  consider  whether  he  can  make 
his  own  replacements.  Inquiry  among 
his  fellow  bowmen  will  put  him  in 
touch  with  the  ones  who  are  making 
their  own  arrows.  From  them  he  can 
learn  the  source  of  the  necessary  ma- 
terials he  will  have  to  purchase  and 
he  may  be  invited  to  visit  the  home  of 
the  archer  and  observe  the  process  of 
arrow  manufacture.  If  so  he  would  do 
well  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  as 
he  will  more  easily  learn  the  technique 
and  avoid  the  trial  and  error  method 
by  attempting  to  do  the  job  without 
any  preliminary  instruction.  However, 
if  you  have  to  tackle  the  job  without 
any  previous  instruction,  rest  assured 
that  it  is  not  a difficult  task  and  that 
you  can  master  it  with  patience  and 
very  soon  acquire  considerable  ability. 

An  individual  who  does  not  wish  to 


mass  produce  arrows  needs  only  sim- 
ple inexpensive  equipment.  A fletch- 
ing  tool  that  will  fletch  three  feathers 
at  the  same  time  may  be  purchased 
for  $2.  This  machine  will  fletch  a 
feather  5'A  inches  long.  A feather  burn- 
ing kit  which  you  can  assemble  is 
priced  at  $2.75.  A sporting  goods  store 
which  handles  a complete  line  of 
archery  tackle  will  carry  shafts  of 
Port  Orford  cedar  of  number  1 grade. 
You  may  purchase  a dozen  of  these 
shafts  already  spined  for  the  weight 
of  your  bow  for  approximately  $2 
for  5/16  inch  diameter  shafts  and 
$2.25  for  shafts  of  11/32  inch  di- 
ameter. Three  dozen  feathers  which 
are  enough  to  fletch  one  dozen  arrows 
either  right  or  left  wing,  with  the  quill 
split  and  a smooth  base  ground  ready 
to  apply  to  the  shaft  will  cost  you  from 
$1.75  to  $2.65  according  to  the  color. 
For  example,  natural  gray  bar  are 
priced  at  $1.75  and  all  white  $2.65. 
Target  points  sell  for  75c,  field  points 
85c,  and  hunting  heads  around  $4 
per  dozen.  Plastic  nocks  are  45c  per 
dozen.  Simple  arithmetic  will  show 
you  that  the  materials  sufficient  for 
one  arrow  will  cost  at  retail  prices 


ARROW  MAKING  EQUIPMENT  is  inexpensive  and  is  not  difficult  to  use.  The  fletching 
tool,  left,  handles  three  feathers  at  the  same  time;  the  feather  burning  kit,  right,  is 

easily  assembled. 
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about  32c  for  a target  arrow  and  60c 
for  a hunting  shaft.  Contrast  these 
prices  with  the  cost  at  retail  of  ar- 
rows of  similar  quality.  You  will  find 
that  the  price  ranges  from  $9  for  un- 
matched practice  arrows  to  $15  for 
top  quality  arrows  fitted  with  target 
or  field  points;  equipped  with  hunting 
heads  you  can  pay  up  to  $20  per 
dozen.  One  additional  item  of  equip- 
ment to  shape  the  ends  of  the  shafts 
for  the  points  and  nocks  is  needed. 
This  is  called  a taper  and  tenon  tool 
and  can  be  purchased  at  retail  for 
$1.50. 

Assuming  that  you  have  purchased 
the  items  and  materials  indicated  let 
us  outline  briefly  the  procedure  re- 
quired to  make  an  arrow.  Shafts  are 
furnished  in  30-inch  lengths  and  a 
close  examination  will  reveal  that  the 
ends  are  generally  imperfect.  Cut  off 
one  end  so  as  to  remove  the  damaged 
section.  The  taper  cutter  will  cut 
either  a 11-degree  taper  or  a 5-degree 
taper.  The  11-degree  taper  should  be 
used  to  cut  the  nock  taper  on  the  end 
of  the  shaft.  Duco  household  cement 
is  satisfactory  for  gluing  the  various 
components  to  the  shaft.  Place  a small 
quantity  of  the  cement  in  the  nock 
and  set  it  in  place  with  a circular  mo- 
tion on  the  end  of  the  shaft.  The  nock 
should  come  to  rest  at  right  angles  to 
the  grain  of  the  shaft.  Measure  the 
required  length  of  the  shaft  by  plac- 
ing it  alongside  of  one  of  your  ar- 
rows. Mark  a point  on  the  new  shaft 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  metal  point, 
allow  an  additional  M inch  and  cut  the 
new  shaft  at  this  point.  With  the  11- 
degree  taper  portion  of  your  tool  cut 
the  taper.  Place  the  point  temporarily 
in  position  and  compare  the  total 
length  with  your  old  arrow.  Cut  and 
try  with  the  taper  tool  until  the  ar- 
rows are  the  same  length.  Lay  the  new 
point  aside  and  with  steel  wool  or 
fine  sandpaper  rub  down  the  new 
shaft  lightly.  Wipe  clean  with  a dry 
cloth  and  brush  with  a coat  of  clear 
lacquer  or  varnish.  Hang  vertically 
by  the  nock  until  perfectly  dry.  Sand 
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lightly  once  more  and  apply  a second 
coat. 

You  may  lacquer  several  shafts  at 
the  same  time.  To  do  this  lay  a sheet 
of  waxed  paper  on  your  work  bench 
and  then  place  the  shafts  side  by  side 
on  the  paper.  Brush  the  lacquer  on  all 
the  shafts  at  the  same  time,  holding 
them  in  position  and  rolling  them  back 
and  forth  with  your  free  hand.  The 
housekeeper’s  spring  jaw  clothes  line 
clips  can  be  snapped  onto  the  nock 
and  used  to  hang  the  shafts  on  a con- 
venient fine.  One  type  of  this  pin  is 
equipped  with  a wire  hook  to  hang 
the  pin  on  the  fine. 

The  finished  fletch  on  a field  arrow 
averages  5 inches  in  length.  Examine 
your  supply  of  feathers  and  reject 
those  that  show  a rippled  surface  or 
appear  soft  or  flabby  to  the  touch. 
An  occasional  one  may  slip  past  the 
inspector  in  a batch  of  first  quality 
feathers.  Cut  from  the  same  portion 
of  each  feather  the  exact  length  of 
fletch  desired,  measuring  from  the  tip 
toward  the  butt  of  the  feather.  Stand 
the  feather  on  its  base  and  with  a 
sharp  pocket  knife  cut  through  the 
base  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal 
length  of  the  feather  in  line  with  the 
vanes  of  the  feather.  Measure  a dis- 
tance of  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of 
the  nock  and  mark  this  point  on  the 
shaft  of  the  arrow.  Now  insert  the 
nock  end  of  the  shaft  into  the  fletcher 
and  revolve  the  shaft  until  the  index 
on  the  nock  is  up  or  if  there  is  no  index 
on  your  nocks,  until  the  nock  is  in  a 
vertical  position.  Adjust  your  cut 
feather  in  the  clamp  so  that  the  butt 
of  the  feather  will  coincide  with  the 
mark  on  the  shaft.  When  you  have 
determined  this  position  place  a mark 
on  the  clamp  which  will  enable  you 
to  place  the  succeeding  feathers  in 
the  correct  position  in  the  clamp. 
Leave  the  base  of  the  feather  project 
about  1/16  inch  from  the  base  of  the 
clamp.  This  will  prevent  cementing 
the  quill  to  the  metal  base  of  the 
clamp.  With  the  feather  in  the  correct 
position  in  your  clamp  apply  a thin 
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FINISHED  FLETCH  on  a field  arrow  aver- 
ages 5 inches  in  length.  Examine  all  feath- 
ers and  reject  those  that  show  a rippled 
surface  or  appear  soft  to  the  touch. 

coating  of  “Duco  Household  Cement” 
to  the  base  of  the  quill  and  take  a 
drop  on  your  finger  and  rub  it  on  the 
portion  of  the  shaft  to  which  the 
feather  will  be  attached.  Now  set  the 
clamp  firmly  in  position  on  the  shaft. 
Allow  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for 
the  glue  to  set  before  you  attempt  to 
remove  the  clamp.  If  any  cement  has 
adhered  to  the  base  of  the  jaws  scrape 
it  off  before  you  insert  your  next 
feather.  Some  fletchers  will  fletch  all 
three  feathers  at  the  same  time  and 
others  fletch  one  feather  at  a time. 

Every  feather  has  a natural  spiral. 
However  the  standard  clamp  of  the 
fletching  jig  has  a straight  base.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  a shaft  which 


revolves  in  flight  will  fly  toward  the 
target  more  accurately  than  one  that 
does  not  revolve.  Therefore  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  buy  a fletcher  which 
will  have  a spiral  base.  With  these 
fletchers  the  feather  is  fixed  to  the 
shaft  with  a slight  spiral  and  the  wind 
acting  on  the  fletch  as  the  arrow  moves 
toward  the  target  will  cause  the  ar- 
row to  rotate.  In  commercial  fletching 
a battery  of  fletchers  is  used  and  the 
operation  is  continuous.  For  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  but  one  jig,  time  must 
be  allowed  for  the  cement  to  dry  be- 
fore the  shaft  is  removed  from  the  jig. 
Once  your  setup  is  in  position  a few 
minutes’  work  at  convenient  intervals 
will  perform  one  complete  operation. 

If  your  nocks  have  an  index  on  them 
which  allows  you  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  nock  by  feel  you  need 
not  be  concerned  with  making  the 
cock  feather  of  a distinctive  color. 
However,  if  there  is  no  index,  then  a 
colored  cock  feather  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  nocking  your  arrow.  The 
cock  feather  is  the  one  placed  on  the 
shaft  directly  in  line  with  the  longi- 
tudinal center  of  the  nock.  In  nocking 
your  arrow  you  revolve  the  shaft  un- 
til the  cock  feather  comes  into  the 
same  plane  as  the  bowstring  and  then 
the  string  will  enter  the  nock. 

When  all  of  your  shafts  have  been 
fletched  you  are  ready  to  trim  the 
feathers  to  the  final  shape.  The  use  of 
a feather  trimmer  will  be  described 
in  the  following  issue. 


BIOLOGICAL  CONTROL  OF  PLANT  PESTS 

Biological  control  of  plant  pests,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  chemical 
spraying,  involves  the  use  of  natural  materials— predaceous  insects  against  a 
harmful  species,  sterilization  of  males,  diseases,  and  other  means— in  the  con- 
trol of  undesirable  insects,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  Al- 
though slower  acting  and  not  nearly  so  spectacular  as  applications  of  powerful 
poisons,  biological  control  has  the  comfortable  assurance  of  being  effective, 
selective  rather  than  lethal  to  all  good  and  bad  insects  alike,  and  better 
understood  as  to  its  effects  on  man,  livestock,  and  animals. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  this  subject  is  the  “Handbook  on  Biological  Con- 
trol of  Plant  Pests,”  published  by  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  The  il- 
lustrated 97-page  booklet  is  a compilation  of  16  articles  by  qualified  experts 
on  various  aspects  of  biological  control.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
BBG,  1000  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn  25,  N.  Y.,  at  $1.00  apiece. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Soil  + Plants  = Wildlife 

(Part  I) 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


IT  DOESN’T  take  much  thinking  for 
any  of  us  to  realize  how  important 
soil  and  water  resources  are  to  us  as 
human  beings.  Think,  for  example,  of 
your  own  diet  for  a day  or  a week. 

It  probably  includes  bread,  cereal, 
fruit,  vegetables— all  from  plants  of 
one  kind  or  another.  It  includes  eggs, 
meat,  milk,  cheese  or  ice  cream,  all 
products  of  animals  that  live  on  plant 
life.  The  leather,  wool  or  cotton  in 
your  clothing  comes  from  animals  that 
eat  plants  — or  directly  from  plants 
themselves.  The  wood  products  in 
your  home,  even  the  coal  and  oil  that 
heat  your  home  originated  as  living, 
growing  plants.  And  all  of  these  plants 
grew  in  good  soil  with  the  help  of 
water. 

Wild  animals,  too,  depend  upon 
plants  for  their  life.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  deer,  rabbits,  squirrels,  quail, 
sparrows,  pheasants  or  deermice,  eat 
buds,  bark,  grasses  or  seeds,  all  pro- 
duced by  plants.  Others,  such  as  bears, 
foxes,  woodpeckers,  snakes,  hawks, 
owls,  trout  or  bass,  eat  smaller  animals 
that  live  on  plant  life.  You  can  trace 
the  food  chain  of  any  animal  back  to 
plants  and  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
grew. 

Many  wild  animals  depend  upon 
plant  life  also  for  shelter  from  their 
enemies  or  for  places  to  build  their 
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nests  or  dens.  Squirrels  may  build  a 
nest  high  in  an  oak  tree  with  warblers 
or  woodpeckers  as  their  neighbors. 
Rabbits  may  seek  shelter  in  a tangle 
of  cat  brier  or  blackberries  where  a 
brown  thrasher,  catbird  or  mocking- 
bird has  its  nest.  Bluegill  sunfish  may 
flee  from  a hungry  bass  and  find  shel- 

SHELTER  AND  HOMES  are  provided  by 
plants  to  wildlife.  This  flying  squirrel  occu- 
pies a natural  cavity  in  a tree  for  his 
homesite. 


ter  in  underwater  weeds  where  min- 
nows also  hide  and  feed. 

All  animal  life  depends  upon  plant 
life,  and  for  one  very  good  reason- 
plants  do  something  that  animals  can- 
not do  for  themselves.  Green  plants 
are  the  only  living  things  that  can 
change  air  and  water  into  a form  of 
food  that  animals  need. 

In  a sense,  green  plants— from  some 
so  small  that  you  cannot  see  them 
without  a microscope  to  huge  sequoias 
a thousand  years  old  — are  factories 
that  manufacture  sugar  and  starch, 
using  sunlight  as  power  and  air  and 
water  as  raw  materials.  Sugar  is  a 
basic  food,  and  from  it  plants  and 
animals  produce  other  food  substances, 
such  as  proteins,  starches,  oils,  fats 
and  vitamins.  All  foods,  then,  originate 
in  the  leaves  of  green  plants. 

Since  plants  are  so  important  to 
animal  life,  generally  the  kind  of  plants 
that  grow  in  an  area  will  determine  to 


a large  extent  which  animals  will  live 
in  that  area. 

It  has  taken  the  earth  millions  of 
years  to  develop  into  what  it  is  today. 
In  that  time,  plants  have  become 
adapted  to  living  in  certain  kinds  of 
places.  They  have  developed  individ- 
ual requirements  and  grow  best  only 
where  the  conditions  exist  to  which 
they  have  become  adapted. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  eastern  United  States  are 
different  from  those  that  grow  natu- 
rally on  the  prairies;  and  why  the 
plants  that  grow  in  the  dry,  hot  des- 
erts cannot  grow  in  a swamp  or  marsh. 
It  is  basic  reason  behind  the  fact  that 
there  are  different  natural  communi- 
ties in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
But  what  are  those  things  that  de- 
termine which  plants  will  grow  in  any 
given  area? 

Generally,  there  are  three  main  rea- 
sons why  plants  grow  where  they  do— 


SOIL  PROFILE  may  be  seen  along  many  banks  or  cuts  in  the  earth's  surface.  A typical 
profile  may  show  three  distinct  layers — surface  soil,  sub-soil,  and  the  material  from 
which  the  two  top  layers  have  been  formed. 


climate,  water  and  soil.  First  let’s  look 
at  soil,  what  it  is,  where  it  comes  from, 
and  how  it  affects  plant  growth. 

Soil 

The  soil  that  covers  the  earth  has 
been  compared  to  the  rind  of  an  or- 
ange—it  is  much  like  a “rind”  on  the 
earth.  But  this  rind  on  the  earth  is 
different  from  that  on  an  orange  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  same  thickness  all 
the  way  around,  nor  is  it  always  the 
same  color.  In  some  places  such  as  on 
mountain  tops  or  slopes  soils  are  thin, 
while  in  other  places  such  as  river 
bottom  land,  the  soil  is  deep.  Soil  may 
be  red,  yellow,  brown,  black,  or  gray 
in  color.  But  whatever  its  color,  it  lies 
between  the  molten  rock  core  of  the 
earth  and  the  life  that  exists  on  land 
and  in  the  water  areas  of  the  earth.  It 
is  soil  that  makes  life  on  earth  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  topsoil, 
but  generally  they  have  a few  things  in 
common.  They  usually  consist  of  min- 
eral matter  and  decayed  plant  and 
animal  life;  they  all  have  some  degree 
of  water  and  air  in  their  make-up. 

Every  soil  too,  is  a succession  of 
layers  one  under  the  other,  from  the 
surface  down  to  rock.  By  studying 
these  layers,  scientists  can  read  a story 
that  may  be  millions  of  years  old,  for 
as  soil  is  formed  it  records  the  geo- 
logic history  and  the  climate  of  the 
area.  You  may  see  these  layers  by 
carefully  digging  a hole  three  or  four 
feet  deep,  or  by  looking  at  the  edge 
of  a hole  already  dug.  Excavations 
for  house  foundations  or  road  cuts 
often  reveal  layers  of  soil.  These  layers 
when  observed  in  this  way  are  called 
a “soil  profile.” 

As  you  look  at  a typical  profile,  what 
you  see  may  be  three  distinct  layers. 
The  top  layer,  or  surface  soil,  is  the 
part  in  which  the  most  life  exists— 
plant  roots  and  small  animals.  This  top- 
soil layer  contains  more  decayed  plant 
and  animal  matter  than  the  layers  be- 
neath it  and  may  be  darker  in  color. 

In  areas  of  high  rainfall,  water  falls 


on  this  layer  first  and  soaks  through 
to  the  layers  beneath.  Many  of  the 
minerals  that  once  were  found  in  the 
topsoil  have  been  washed  down  into 
the  second  layer.  This  does  not  happen 
in  low  rainfall  areas  such  as  deserts. 

If  you  were  to  pick  up  a handful  of 
soil  from  this  top  layer,  you  would 
find  it  different  from  the  next  layer. 
It  would  probably  be  less  moist,  more 
crumbly,  and  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent texture.  It  may  also  differ  in  color 
from  the  second  layer. 

What  you  find  in  the  second  layer 
depends  upon  the  history  of  that  soil. 
The  second  layer  may  be  what  is  called 
“sub-soil,”  or  it  may  be  what  is  called 
“parent  material,”  depending  upon 
several  things.  But  if  you  can  see 
three  distinct  layers,  the  chances  are 
good  that  what  you  see  in  the  second 
layer  is  “sub-soil.”  This  sub-soil  has 
fewer  living  plants  and  animals  than 
the  layer  above,  but  more  than  the 
layer  beneath.  It  will  probably  have 
more  minerals  in  it  than  the  top  layer 
and  in  color  may  be  between  the  top 
layer  and  the  layer  beneath.  It  may  be 
harder  when  dry  than  the  top  layer, 
and  stickier  when  wet. 

The  third  layer  down  is  the  deepest 
of  all.  The  layers  above  may  be  from 
an  inch  or  two  to  a foot  or  more  thick. 
But  this  third  layer,  which  may  be 
solid  rock  or  broken  up  and  decayed 
rock,  can  be  many  feet  thick.  This 
third  layer  is  the  material  from  which 
the  two  top  layers  have  been  formed, 
this  third  layer  usually  is  fighter  in 
color  than  the  other  two. 

Climate 

We  all  know  of  plants  that  grow  in 
some  places  and  will  not  grow  in 
others  because  of  temperature.  Palm 
trees,  five  oaks  and  some  cacti  grow 
naturally  only  where  temperatures  are 
warm  all  year  round.  Fir  trees  on  the 
other  hand,  spruces  and  aspen  can- 
not grow  in  those  places  because  the 
temperature  is  too  high  for  most  of 
the  year.  They  require  cold  winters. 

Temperature,  wind,  and  rainfall  (or 
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snow ) over  a period  of  time  are  called 
“climate.”  In  the  same  way  that  plants 
have  soil  requirements,  they  also  have 
requirements  of  climate— temperature 
range  from  hot  to  cold,  and  the 
amount  of  water  that  falls  on  the  earth 
each  year  over  a period  of  time. 

The  central  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  composed  of  what  we 
call  grasslands  of  prairie.  But  the 
prairie  in  the  eastern  part  is  different 
from  that  near  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  One  main  reason  is  the 
amount  of  the  rainfall. 

In  other  places  though,  there  is 
more  moisture,  and  trees  thrive  and 
grow  as  large  forests.  Grasses  can 
grow  here  too,  but  in  nature  they  can- 
not compete  with  trees.  Grasses  need 
direct  sunlight  to  grow.  Most  of  them 
cannot  grow  well  in  the  shade.  Where 
trees  find  conditions  suited  to  their 
needs,  they  will  take  over  and  drive 
out  the  grasses. 

Things  to  Do 

Make  Some  Soil  Artificially — Rub 
two  pieces  of  limestone  or  fine  sand- 
stone together.  If  you  do  not  have 
natural  stone,  pieces  of  building  bricks 
or  concrete  will  do.  Notice  how  long 
it  takes  to  rub  off  even  a few  fine 
particles. 

Heat  a small  piece  of  limestone  over 
a flame  or  on  a hot  plate.  Drop  it 
quickly  into  a pan  of  ice  water.  The 
rock  should  break  or  crack  as  it  con- 
tracts after  its  expansion  by  heating. 

Fill  a small  discarded  glass  jar  with 
water  and  cap  it  tightly.  Let  it  freeze 
outdoors  or  in  the  freezing  compart- 
ment of  a refrigerator.  Note  what 
happens  to  the  jar. 

Put  some  small  pieces  of  limestone 
in  a little  vinegar.  Heat  the  vinegar  on 
a hot  plate  or  over  a burner  and  notice 
how  bubbles  form  on  the  pieces  of 
stone.  These  bubbles  are  carbon  di- 
oxide gas  made  from  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen released  from  the  limestone  by  a 
chemical  change  in  the  rock  caused 
by  the  acid  in  the  vinegar.  If  you  con- 
tinued this  process  long  enough,  all 


the  limestone  would  gradually  break 
down. 

Compare  Soils 

Fill  flowerpots  with  soil  from  the 
following  places:  (1)  Topsoil  from  an 
old  fence  row  or  from  a pasture  that 
has  never  been  plowed;  ( 2 ) soil  from 
an  eroded  hillside;  ( 3 ) sub-soil  from  a 
depth  of  3 to  4 feet,  which  may  be 
taken  from  a roadbank  where  the 
different  layers  of  soil  can  be  easily 
distinguished;  (4)  another  sample  or 
two  of  different  soils  in  your  com- 
munity, for  example,  from  an  old  lake 
bed  or  a woodland. 

If  you  live  in  the  city,  take  samples 
from  a flower  bed,  from  an  excavation 
for  a building,  and  from  an  eroded 
roadbank. 

Plant  a few  beans  in  each  pot— 3 or 
4 will  be  plenty.  (Soaking  the  beans 
overnight  in  water  hastens  germina- 
tion. ) Keep  the  pots  watered  and  place 
them  where  they  will  be  warm  and 
have  some  sunshine.  At  the  same  time 
plant  3 or  4 beans  in  cotton  and  keep 
moist. 

Compare  the  rate  of  growth.  Keep 
a record  of  how  fast  the  beans  in  each 
pot  grow  and  how  each  plant  looks. 
Compare  these  plants  with  the  ones 
grown  in  cotton. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Heading. 
Phone:  FRanklin  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

1 1 NORTHEAST  DIVISION— C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 
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ington, Westmoreland. 
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LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
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STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
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lor  12  big  issues  of  Games  News  . . • each  one  jam-packed  I 

with  the  sort  of  entertainment,  information  and  assorted  facts  that 
are  important  to  hunters  and  of  value  to  everyone. 

More  and  more  sportsmen  are  learning  that  a green  federal  iss 
buck  invested  in  Game  News  is  a big  help  in  bagging  the  f 
legged  variety  in  Penn's  Woods. 

Make  sure  you  and  your  friends  don't  miss  Game  News  (or  a deer)  . . . send  $1 
1 year  . . . $2.50  for  3 years  with  the  name  and  addresses  for  each  subscriptior 
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TEN  CENTS 


THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


THIS  summer  nearly  200  boys  will  be  able  to  consider  the  scene  on  this 
month’s  cover  as  a most  fitting  setting  for  a memorable  experience.  For  the 
first  time  future  sportsmen  attending  Pennsylvania’s  Junior  Conservation  Camp 
in  Stone  Valley,  13  miles  southwest  of  State  College,  will  have  a beautiful 
lake  at  their  front  door. 

The  Stone  Valley  Dam,  made  possible  by  gifts  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Alumni  Fund,  is  now  complete.  The  600-foot  long  earth  and  rock 
structure,  214  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  15  feet  wide  at  the  top,  backs  up  a 
72-acre  lake  along  Shaver  Creek.  At  a cost  of  more  than  $60,000  the  lake 
provides  splendor  as  well  as  two  miles  of  shoreline.  It  exemplifies  the  fine  use 
the  University  has  been  making  of  this  valuable  area  for  many  years.  It  com- 
bines increased  instructional  facilities  with  flood  control,  superior  recreational 
opportunity  with  improved  research  possibilities. 

Across  the  lake  is  pictured  the  University’s  Civil  Engineering  Camp.  Nearby 
are  located  a Forestry  Camp  and  Mineral  Industries  summer  camps.  Even- 
tually, the  area  will  contain  picnic  areas,  will  provide  excellent  fishing  and 
swimming  beaches.  In  time  of  flood  the  lake  behind  the  dam  can  be  filled  to 
maximum  level  before  water  hits  a 240-foot  spillway  designed  to  carry  away 
6,600  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  The  lake  will  allow  engineering  students 
to  make  hydrographic  surveys,  a type  of  work  heretofore  impossible  in  this  area. 

Here  is  a classic  example  of  the  best  in  land  use.  It  shows  what  man  can  do 
to  improve  on  nature,  increasing  the  value  of  his  surroundings  for  not  only 
himself  but  also  the  creatures  with  which  he  shares  the  earth’s  surface.  Water- 
fowl  will  rest  and  perhaps  nest  on  this  beautiful  body  of  water.  Fish  will  find 
increased  living  space  and  wildlife  a place  to  drink  and  feed. 

Most  of  all,  students  and  young  outdoorsmen  will  have  increased  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  enjoy  a better  piece  of  land.  Stone  Valley  Lake  is  not  only 
attractive— it  is  good  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife. 
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Taking  the  Wild 
Out  of  Wildlife 


A GRUESOME  witticism  currently  besmirching  the  fair  facade 
of  our  Togetherness  concerns  the  by-products  of  crematoria. 
This  quip  alleges  that  operators  of  a prominent  crematorium 
were  disposing  of  their  ashy  residue  at  high  prices  to  a Congo- 
dwelling  tribe.  It  seems  these  African  savages  had  developed  a 
taste  for  instant  people. 

This  type  of  macabre  humor  seems  to  be  a sort  of  revulsion 
against  ultra-efficiency.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  even 
when  it  is  so  baked,  packaged  and  distributed  as  to  be  untouched 
by  human  hands. 

Recently  we  were  told  about  some  raccoon  hunters  who  have 
developed  a taste  for  instant  coon,  as  it  were.  It  seems  they 
purchased  live  ringtails,  turned  them  loose  and  then  set  the  dogs 
after  them  . . . this  in  an  area  where  the  ringtail  population 
probably  is  at  record  high.  Then  there-  was  the  Arkansas  plan- 
tation owner  who  bought  a Mississippi  farm  because  he  loved  to 
run  the  foxes  that  haunted  it— and  then  bought  two  dozen  Iowa 
foxes  to  turn  loose  in  the  piney  woods. 

All  of  this  is  somehow  confusing  to  those  who  thought  that 
most  of  the  joy  lay  in  the  chase  instead  of  the  possession,  in  care- 
ful cooking  and  proper  seasoning  as  well  as  eating,  in  the  writing 
as  well  as  the  reading.  We  don’t  understand  the  pleasure  of  a 
fishing  trip  where  the  creel  is  filled  in  40.  minutes;  it  can  be  filled 
in  10  minutes  at  the  frozen  food  counter,  because  the  operation 
is  more  efficient.  Those  icy  filets  are  almost-instant  fish,  and  most 
nourishing.  But  fishmongering  isn’t,  somehow,  quite  the  same 
thing  as  angling. 

However,  most  people  are  terribly  busy  these  days,  what  with 
short  work  weeks  and  debates  about  constructive  use  of  leisure. 
So  there  really  isn’t  time  to  hunt  or  fish  in  the  idle,  inefficient 
pattern  that  belongs  back  with  the  sixty-hour  work  week,  when 
things  in  a natural  state  seem  to  have  been  valued  for  their 
comparative  rarity. 

We  like  our  labor-saving  devices,  but  aren’t  we  going  a little 
mad  when  we  take  all  the  wild  out  of  wildlife?  Democracy  is  a 
fine  thing  but  surely  it  doesn’t  mean  that  everyone  must  be  guar- 
anteed a full,  prepackaged  game  bag.  The  thing  we  should 
esteem  in  wildlife  is  its  quality  of  being  an  entity  that  exists 
apart  from  us,  even  despite  us. 

Maybe  it  all  stems  from  our  packaged  existence:  capsule  books, 
canned  music,  pilled  vitamins,  pre-cooked  meals,  interpreted 
classics  and  condensed  versions.  But  instant  coon?  ? ? ? 

—Dan  Saults,  in  the  Missouri  Conservationist 


Toby  km  ms  Trained  Team 
Brings  'Em  Back  Alive . . . 


"R  Squad" 

By  Gene  Coleman 


1 VENTURE  the  guess  that  every- 
one who  tramps  the  woodlands  at 
one  time  or  another  has  experienced 
that  bone-chilling  moment  of  fear 
when  they  find  themselves  lost  or  in 
some  other  difficulty.  For  the  most 
part,  were  generally  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit we’re  lost— just  “turned  around” 
for  the  moment.  And  generally,  that’s 
about  as  far  as  it  goes;  the  fear  fades 
as  we  spot  a familiar  stand  of  ever- 
greens, a fire  line,  slashing  or  some 
other  landmark. 


But  there  are  other  times  when  the 
fear  does  not  pass  and  it  swells  like  a 
sponge  in  your  throat  when  you  admit 
you  are  unquestionably  lost.  We  re- 
call the  advice  we’ve  heard  and  read 
time  and  again,  the  advice  of  the  ex- 
perts: “Don’t  lose  your  wits,  keep 
cool,  someone  will  find  you!” 

That  advice  is  the  best  capsule  train- 
ing you’ll  ever  get  because  99  times 
out  of  100  you  are  located  and  within 
a few  days  a harrowing  experience 
has  become  an  adventure  to  be  lived 
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and  told  over  and  over  in  front  of 
crackling  fireplaces.  Time  dims  the 
memory  of  that  terrible  period  from 
the  moment  you  admit  to  yourself  that 
you  are  inextricably  twisted  around 
and  through  the  horribly  long  time 
you  wait  for  rescue.  Compound  that 
feeling  tenfold  for  a youngster,  a 
berry-picking  housewife  or  an  elderly 
person  just  out  for  a stroll  in  the 
woods.  Another  aspect  we  tend  to  for- 
get is  the  burning  anxiety  of  those  at 
home,  waiting  and  conjuring  up  men- 
tal pictures  of  what  has  happened  to 
you,  sweating  it  out  by  a telephone  or 
at  a ranger’s  cabin. 

Well,  a lot  of  the  agony  of  the  lost 
and  the  worry  of  their  families  has 
been  erased  in  the  past  few  years  in 
the  northern  tier  of  Pennsylvania  by 
one  of  the  most  unique  military  out- 
fits to  be  found  anywhere.  Its  work 
has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  a military  unit  in  com- 
munity relations. 

You  won’t  find  the  name  of  this  out- 
fit on  any  formal  military  table  of 
organization  but  it  is  known  as  the 
Tobyhanna  Signal  Depot  Rescue 
Team,  a conglomerate  handful  of.  men 
trained  in  a variety  of  subjects  which 
read  like  pages  from  a fictional  soldier 
of  fortune  yarn.  Their  record  runs  the 
gamut  from  locating  lost  and  stranded 
deer  hunters  in  Penn’s  Woods  to  find- 
ing lost  kids,  berry  pickers,  hikers  and 
even  a “lost  lake.”  Their  failures— if 
you  can  call  them  that— have  been 
few. 

Based  at  the  sprawling  Tobyhanna 
Signal  Depot,  the  largest  Signal  Corps 
installation  in  the  United  States,  about 
20  miles  southeast  of  Scranton  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  Pocono  Mountains, 
the  Rescue  Team  has  gone  about  its 
work  with  little  fanfare.  In  fact,  the 
team  sought  no  publicity  and  few 
people  were  aware  of  its  existence  for 
some  time  except  for  a few  lines  in  a 
newspaper  now  and  then  reporting 
the  role  it  played  in  a search  or  rescue 
operation. 

The  first  time  I really  took  special 


notice  of  the  unit  was  in  a parade  in 
downtown  Scranton  last  summer.  They 
stood  out  glaringly  from  the  other 
military  outfits  in  the  line  of  march. 
A small  block  of  rugged  looking  men, 
stepping  smartly  along  in  heavy  moun- 
tain climbing  boots  and  special  equip- 
ment snugged  down  tightly  on  back 
packs,  they  jogged  memories  of  other 
small  groups  to  be  seen  swinging 
down  the  country  lanes  of  Southern 
England  shortly  before  D-Day  in 
June,  1944. 

My  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me  and 
a couple  of  days  later  I telephoned 
Clyde  Burke,  public  information  offi- 
cer at  Tobyhanna  Signal  Depot.  He 
gave  me  a quick  rundown  on  the 
Rescue  Team  and  it  was  then  that  I 
realized  that  I had  come  across  it 
before;  always  working  with  quiet 
precision  and  no  fanfare.  I remem- 
bered the  search  for  a lost  child  in  the 
prime  big  game  country  of  Monroe 
County  and  of  the  quest  for  an  elderly 
man  who  was  never  again  seen  over 
in  Pike  County. 

This  unique  outfit  had  its  beginnings 
e.arly  in  1958  when  a group  of  GI’s  at 
the  Depot  banded  together  in  what 
was  originally  known  as  a “survival 
team.”  The  majority  of  the  members— 
the  team  generally  numbers  about  15- 
are  Army  career  men.  For  some  time 
they  played  the  role  of  the  “aggressor 
force”  for  training  exercises  at  the 
mountain  installation.  In  time,  they 
began  training  themselves  for  more 
highly  specialized  work,  and  they 
trained  on  their  “time  off”  from  their 
regular  military  duties. 

They  had  a good  start  for  rescue 
work.  Nearly  all  of  the  team  saw  pre- 
vious service  as  paratroopers,  infantry- 
men, marines  and  even  lay  claim  to 
having  a former  pilot  and  a Navy 
salvage  diver  in  their  ranks.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Rescue  Team  is  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  James  Fitzpatrick,  Jr., 
with  Sgt.  Robert  Holloway  as  non- 
commissioned officer  in  charge.  Most 
of  the  men  are  from  out  of  the  state 
but  there  are  a few  “local  boys.”  For 
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instance,  SP/4  James  Jaskolka,  from 
Mount  Pocono,  a few  miles  away,  who 
knows  the  rugged  terrain  of  Monroe, 
Pike  and  Wayne  Counties  and  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  vast  State 
Game  Lands  nearby. 

Backing  up  their  personal  resource- 
fulness and  training,  the  team  mem- 
bers are  equipped  with  an  array  of 
the  latest  equipment  to  be  found.  It  is 
this  combination  of  human  talent  and 
modern  gear  which  has  proved  its 
worth  in  helping  save  lives  on  many 
occasions. 

Within  minutes’  notice  from  State 
Police,  State  Game  Protectors  or  local 
authorities  at  any  point  in  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points, 
the  Rescue  Team  can  hit  the  wilder- 
ness replete  with  Jeeps,  trucks,  walkie- 
talkies,  helmet  radios,  first-aid  equip- 
ment, mountain  climbing  gear, 
stretchers,  snowshoes,  skis,  portable 
fights,  sound-powered  horns  and  ra- 
tions. In  certain  cases,  the  Rescue 
Team  can  also  rely  on  the  help  of 
helicopters  and  fight  planes  from  the 
Depot. 

This  package  of  training  and  equip- 
ment makes  the  outfit  highly  mobile 
and  adaptable  to  almost  any  terrain  to 
carry  out  its  mercy  missions. 

Let’s  look  back  on  a few  assign- 
ments. 

Sergeant  Holloway  says  one  of  the 
happiest  endings  came  with  the  find- 
ing of  16-year-old  Bobby  Lynott,  a 
North  Scranton  cerebral  palsy  victim 
who  vanished  for  three  days  in  some 
of  the  toughest  timber,  brush  and 
swampland  in  the  Northeast  area. 

That  was  back  on  the  July  Fourth 
holiday  weekend  of  1959.  Bobby  had 
gone  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  P.  Lynott;  his  brother,  Jackie;  and 
sister,  Mary  Jane,  to  the  family  cabin 
at  Pocono  Gardens  near  Gouldsboro, 
between  Tobyhanna  and  Scranton. 
About  four  hours  after  arriving  there, 
Bobby  and  his  dog,  “Skippy,”  headed 
toward  a spring  50  yards  away  from 
the  cabin.  Though  partly  paralyzed  on 
the  right  side  of  his  body,  the  young- 


ster loved  to  go  for  short  strolls  in  the 
nearby  woods. 

The  family  didn’t  miss  him  for  some 
time.  Then,  “Skippy”  returned  alone. 
After  a quick  search  of  the  woods 
near  the  cabin,  his  parents  notified 
State  Police  at  nearby  Daleville  Sub- 
station and  one  of  the  first  calls  for 
help  went  to  an  American  Legion 
picnic  grounds  at  Gouldsboro.  Any- 
one who  has  hunted  the  sector  fanning 
out  from  Gouldsboro  knows  it  is  tops 
for  bear  and  deer.  But  is  among  the 
toughest  to  hunt,  thick  with  scrub 
timber,  heavy  brush  and  laurel  and 
almost  impenetrable  swamps.  Pin- 
pointing it  a bit  more,  it’s  between 
State  Game  Land  135  (some  2,800 
acres)  and  State  Game  Land  127 
(more  than  21,500  acres);  terrific 
country  for  rugged  hunting  but  a death 
threat  for  a lost,  partly  paralyzed 
youngster! 

As  the  hours  dragged  by  and  ten- 
sion reached  the  breaking  point  for 
the  Lynott  family,  a gigantic  search 
was  being  whipped  up.  Col.  Clifford 
Poutre,  former  Tobyhanna  Signal  De- 
pot commander,  dispatched  a detach- 
ment of  85  GI’s,  headed  by  the  Depot 
Rescue  Team.  The  search  grew  to  ever 
greater  proportions  as  the  volunteers 
fanned  out  over  a 25-square-mile  area, 
pushing  toward  Brady  Lake,  a 150- 
acre  body  of  water  deep  in  Game 
Land  127. 

Relentlessly  through  the  night,  the 
Rescue  Team,  Game  Protectors,  Fish 
Wardens,  State  Police,  volunteer  fire- 
men and  hunters  familiar  with  the 
country  pushed  through  the  woods, 
probing  with  powerful  fights,  patrol- 
ling back  roads  and  calling  Bobby’s 
name  constantly  over  powerful  bull- 
horns. 

It  went  that  way  for  almost  three 
days— 66  hours  to  be  exact.  Then,  at 
9:20  on  the  morning  of  July  7,  just  as 
the  Rescue  Team  was  directing  the 
formation  of  a long  fine  of  other  GI’s 
and  civilian  volunteers,  two  of  the 
members  spotted  a movement  in  the 
heavy  cover. 
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SP/5  Clem  Mutchins,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  and  PFC  Ken  Miller,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  sprinted  to  the  point 
where  they  saw  the  movement  and 
saw  a form  emerge.  Almost  in  unison 
they  blurted  out: 

“Is  that  you,  Bobby?” 

“I’m  lost— can  you  help  me?”  was 
the  answer.  Then,  “Can  I have  a drink 
of  water?” 

That  ended  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  intensive  searches  in  that  region 
in  a long  time.  As  it  was  reconstructed 
the  next  day,  Bobby  was  found  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
northern  tip  of  Brady  Lake,  a point 
some  five  miles  in  a straight  fine  from 
his  parent’s  cottage  through  some  of 
the  thickest  cover  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  His  rescuers  figured  he  cov- 
ered about  15  miles  in  his  wanderings. 


Bobby  said  he  ate  berries  and  found 
water  in  small  streams  dotting  the 
backwoods.  He  said  he  heard  his 
name  called  over  a bullhorn  the  sec- 
ond night  and  he  answered  but  his 
voice  couldn’t  penetrate  the  woods. 

Examined  by  a physician,  he  was 
given  a sedative,  had  a full  night’s 
sleep  and  a week  later  turned  up  at 
Tobyhanna  Depot  to  thank  the  men 
who  found  him. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  Rescue  Team’s 
most  thorough  searches  is  the  only 
one  which  they  still  carry  in  the  books 
as  “unclosed.”  That  began  on  July  31, 
1960,  when  78-year-old  Delezne  Davis 
left  the  home  of  his  son-in-law  and 
daughter  at  325  Park  Street,  Hawley,  in 
Pike  County.  He  has  never  been  seen 
since. 

Although  suffering  from  asthma  at- 


CONSTANT  TRAINING  in  "off-duty"  hours  keeps  the  Tobyhanna  Rescue  Team  in  prime 
shape  to  cope  with  any  emergency.  Here  rescuers  carefully  move  "injured  hunter"  from 
steep  ledge  in  the  Pocono  Mountain  area,  a situation  which  just  might  crop  up  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day. 


tacks,  the  elderly  Mr.  Davis  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  woodland  walks  near 
his  home.  This  particular  day  he 
failed  to  show  up  for  dinner  and 
shortly  afterward,  local  authorities  and 
State  Police  were  notified.  Then,  the 
Rescue  Team  was  called  in  on  what 
was  to  be  one  of  their  longest  searches. 

Working  from  radio-equipped  Jeeps 
and  trucks  and  keeping  in  touch  via 
helmet  radios  in  the  deeper  woods, 
the  men  fine-tooth  combed  the  area 
outside  of  Hawley.  Stone  quarries 
were  dragged,  creek  beds  checked  foot 
by  foot,  thickets  laid  bare  and  woods 
roads  covered  from  beginning  to  end. 
Actually,  the  team  continued  the 
search  for  many  months,  going  back 
time  and  again  and  while  searching, 
using  the  time  as  training  for  still  other 
efforts. 

But  up  until  the  time  this  is  written, 
no  trace  has  been  found  of  the  retired 
railroad  telegrapher  and  his  family 
has  posted  a substantial  reward  for 
information  leading  to  his  discovery. 

One  other  mission  ended  tragically. 
It  began  with  the  disappearance  of 
Dennis  J.  O’Connor,  76-year-old  Phil- 
adelphian, who  had  spent  his  vacation 
at  a Monroe  County  camp  near 
Stroudsburg  with  several  other  elderly 
persons.  He  vanished  on  August  30, 
1960,  as  the  group  was  preparing  to 
return  to  the  Quaker  City. 

The  Tobyhanna  Rescue  Team  was 
summoned  after  other  volunteers  failed 
to  uncover  any  trace  of  Mr.  O’Connor. 
For  11  days  they  searched  until  Sgt. 
Bryan  Burke  came  across  the  body  of 
the  man  on  September  10  in  an  area 
known  as  Kinard  Swamp,  a half  mile 
from  the  camp.  The  victim  died  of 
natural  causes  and  exposure  to  the 
elements,  a coroner  said. 

That  mission  brought  the  personal 
thanks  of  Philadelphia  Mayor  Rich- 
ardson Dilworth  for  the  team’s  “extra- 
ordinary effort.”  In  a letter  to  Col. 
Lester  W.  Kale,  present  commandant 
of  the  Depot,  Mayor  Dilworth  com- 
mented: 

“I  believe  that  each  man  who  par- 


R-SQUAD  LEADER  is  Sgt.  Robert  Hollo- 
way, an  Army  career  man  and  ex-para- 
trooper.  A native  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  he 
is  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  highly 
specialized  team. 

ticipated  in  this  tremendous  effort 
should  be  highly  commended  and  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  appreci- 
ation and  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
services.  . . .” 

A couple  of  other  searches  which 
ended  in  a somber  note  included  one 
for  a mentally  ill  woman  who  wan- 
dered away  from  a Pocono  resort  two 
winters  ago  into  a howling  snow  storm. 
The  team  kept  doggedly  at  its  work 
for  several  days  before  it  was  finally 
called  off.  The  woman’s  body  was 
located  the  following  spring  as  the 
snow  melted. 

Another  was  a harrowing  climb  up 
a sheer  shelf  of  Delaware  Water  Gap 
after  a Navy  plane  crashed  two  years 
ago.  The  Rescue  Team  found  the  air- 
craft but  the  pilot  and  a passenger 
were  dead  when  they  were  located. 
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Of  course,  no  outfit  like  the  one 
from  Tobyhanna  can  go  indefinitely 
without  some  humorous  escapades. 
For  instance,  the  boys  still  talk  of  the 
New  Jersey  hunter  a few  seasons  ago 
who  was  reported  missing  in  the 
Pocono  Pines  area  of  Monroe  County. 
They  found  his  car  where  he  left  it 
parked  and  then  for  three  days  and 
nights  they  pushed  through  the  timber 
looking  for  him. 

Exhausted  and  fearing  for  the  worst, 
a section  of  the  team  headed  back  to 
where  the  search  started  three  days 
earlier.  They  spotted  the  out-of-state 
nimrod  walking  to  his  car,  clean  shaven 
and  none  the  worse  for  wear.  But  per- 
sistent interrogation  on  his  where- 
abouts for  the  three  days  brought  only 
vague  and  noncommital  answers.  He 
headed  back  to  New  Jersey. 

It’s  at  this  point  that  some  of  the 
team  members  are  quick  to  point  out, 
“There’s  an  awful  lot  of  bars  around 
Pocono  Pines!” 

And  then,  there  was  the  search  for 
the  Army  nurse  who  became  lost  on  a 
berry-picking  mission.  She  was  quickly 
found  — within  sight  of  the  parade 
grounds. 

This  past  deer  season,  with  the  tem- 
perature careening  down  to  the  10- 
degree  below  zero  mark  and  a snow 
storm  whipping  up,  Lieutenant  Fitz- 
patrick and  Sergeant  Holloway  headed 
the  team  in  the  search  for  two  Scran- 
ton hunters  near  Tobyhanna.  Aboard 
a Jeep  with  chains  on  all  four  wheels, 
the  searchers  crashed  through  fields 
and  clearings,  breaking  chains  and  fan 
belts  and  improvising  repairs  before 
they  found  the  pair  huddled  beside  a 
fire  in  a gully. 

No  country  seems  too  tough  for  the 
Tobyhanna  volunteers.  In  the  winter 
of  1959,  just  for  a training  exercise, 
they  walked  the  150-mile  length  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  camping  and  liv- 


ing off  the  land  and  on  survival  ra- 
tions for  10  days.  The  spring  of  the 
same  year,  they  found  a “lost  lake”  in 
the  Adirondacks  in  an  area  which  had 
been  lashed  by  a hurricane  and  from 
aerial  observation  the  body  of  water 
was  obliterated  by  acres  of  fallen  and 
twisted  timber.  Working  from  aerial 
maps  but  on  the  ground,  they  re- 
located the  mountaintop  lake  in  less 
than  two  hours. 

This,  then,  is  the  highly  unique, 
extracurricular  activities  of  the  outfit 
from  Tobyhanna  Signal  Depot.  A 
group  which  had  its  inception  as  an 
“aggressor  force”  and  went  from  ag- 
gressors to  rescuers  of  lost  kids,  hunt- 
ers, berry  pickers  and  others  in  dis- 
tress. 

Sergeant  Holloway,  a Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  native  and  a former  paratrooper 
and  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  unit,  says  that  a man  needs  only 
one  real  qualification  to  meet  the 
standards  and  that  is  that  he  must  be 
willing  to  work  as  a member  of  a 
closely  knit  team.  In  addition  to  his 
training  for  his  regular  service  assign- 
ment, he  must  also  be  willing  to  train 
on  his  own  time  for  his  role  in  the 
group. 

The  team  will  admit  that  a lot  of  its 
specialized  training  was  built  on  trial 
and  error  methods,  but  it  was  per- 
fected in  the  field. 

What  they  have  learned  they  are 
passing  on  to  others  in  the  region. 
They  conduct  instructional  programs 
for  Boy  Scouts,  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies and  any  other  group  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  learn  to  help  others. 

Meanwhile,  the  fact  that  the  Toby- 
hanna Signal  Depot  Rescue  Team 
stands  ready  to  roll  at  a phone  call  is 
a comforting  thought  to  those  who  just 
might  find  themselves  “turned  around” 
up  in  the  Northern  Tier  of  Penn’s 
Woods. 
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WMK//V  ’ 
SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


Mushrooms  of  Field, 
Meadow  and  Lawn 


1.  Wild  mushrooms  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  springtime.  True  or 
false? 

2.  Can  mushrooms  be  preserved  by 
drying? 

3.  What  wild  mushroom  is  practi- 
cally identical  to  the  commer- 
cially grown  variety? 

4.  Are  puffballs  good  to  eat? 

5.  What  are  the  “spores”  of  fungi? 

6.  Where  does  the  inky  cap  mush- 
room get  its  name? 

7.  What  happens  to  fairy  ring  mush- 
rooms in  dry  weather? 

8.  Why  are  the  puffballs  so  named? 

I’VE  never  known  a mushroom  hunter 
( and  I’ve  known  quite  a few ) who 
wasn’t  an  avid  mushroom  hunter.  He 
might  be  interested  in  only  one  kind, 
but  when  his  records,  calendar,  ba- 
rometer, and  bunions  tell  him  his 
favorite  fungi  might  be  emerging 
nothing  on  earth  will  keep  him  from 
having  a look. 

In  parts  of  Pennsylvania  wild  mush- 
rooms are  still  an  important  article  of 
food.  Not  only  are  they  eaten  in  the 
fresh  state,  but  large  quantities  are 
preserved  for  future  use  by  drying, 
canning,  or  pickling.  To  most  Penn- 
sylvanians, though,  mushroom  hunting 
is  merely  an  enjoyable  pastime,  giving 
us  something  to  look  for  during  the 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  lull  in 
outdoor  activity. 


The  surprising  thing  to  most  folks 
is  the  unbelievable  variety  of  colors, 
shapes,  sizes,  textures,  and  flavors  in 
which  wild  fungi  are  produced.  For 
this  reason,  it  must  be  understood  that 
not  all  the  wild  species  are  utilized  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  commercially 
grown  buttons  we  buy.  Many  are  used 
in  this  way,  of  course,  but  there  are 
wild  species  that  are  ideally  suited 
for  soup-making  and  others  that  are 
dipped  in  egg  and  cracker  meal  and 
fried  as  a substitute  for  meat.  Some 
are  delicious  when  baked  en  casserole, 
while  others  are  eaten  as  major  salad 
ingredients.  Some  hollow  types  are 
packed  with  a meat  mixture  like 
stuffed  peppers. 

Many  wild  fungi  do  not  even  re- 
motely resemble  the  common  mush- 
room of  the  supermarket.  The  sulphur 
mushroom,  for  example,  looks  like  a 
cluster  of  wavy-edged  shelves  attached 
to  a tree  or  stump.  Morels  resemble 
little  sponges  growing  on  stalks.  Tufts 
of  coral  mushrooms  remind  one  of 
living  coral  in  miniature,  while  from  a 
distance  puffballs  look  like  rubber 
balls  lying  in  the  grass. 

Wild  mushrooms  can  be  gathered 
and  eaten  in  perfect  safety  by  the  be- 
ginner if  he  is  willing  to  devote  some 
time  to  studying  the  identifying  char- 
acteristics of  the  poisonous  as  well  as 
the  edible  species,  and  avoid  eating 
any  specimens  not  positively  identi- 
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Bed  as  a safe  species.  A good  field 
guide  is  indispensable.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  some  of  our  wild 
mushrooms  are  among  the  deadliest 
of  all  plants. 

My  suggestions  for  getting  off  co  a 
safe  start  in  this  hobby  would  be  these: 

1.  Buy  a good  field  guide  to  the 
fungi. 

2.  Learn  the  characteristics  of  the 
genus  Amanita.  Most  of  our  dan- 
gerously poisonous  species  be- 
long to  this  group. 

3.  Begin  with  a very  few  easily  rec- 
ognizable kinds— the  morels,  puff- 
balls, shaggy-manes,  or  sulphur 
mushrooms,  for  instance. 

4.  Avoid  any  specimens  that  do  not 
exactly  correspond  to  the  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  in  every 
detail. 

5.  Eat  only  young,  fresh  specimens 
that  are  free  of  insect  infestation. 

6.  Make  spore  prints  where  these 
could  be  helpful  in  identification. 

7.  Do  not  eat  uncooked  mushrooms 
unless  your  field  guide  specifi- 
cally says  they  are  safe  to  eat 
raw. 

8.  Collect  several  specimens  of  each 
kind  for  identification  and  be 
sure  you  have  the  entire  plant, 
especially  the  volva,  or  cup,  from 
which  some  species  spring.  This 
structure  is  sometimes  partially 
buried.  Because  the  volva  is  an 
Amanita  characteristic  the  begin- 
ner had  best  let  any  mushroom 
with  a volva  strictly  alone. 

Very  little  equipment  is  needed  for 
mushroom  collecting.  In  addition  to 
the  guide  book  you’ll  want  a knife  and 
a screwdriver  or  similar  instrument 
for  uprooting  some  specimens.  A bas- 
ket makes  a good  container  or  cloth, 
paper,  or  plastic  bags  can  be  used. 
Cards  for  making  spore  prints  can  be 
made  by  blackening  half  of  a white 
card  with  India  ink.  The  print  is  made 
by  removing  the  stem  from  the  speci- 
men and  placing  the  cap  gill-side 
down  on  the  card.  In  an  hour  or  two 
sufficient  spores  (dust-like  reproduc- 
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tive  bodies)  will  have  been  shed  by 
the  gills  to  make  an  easily  distinguish- 
able print  on  the  card.  The  color  of 
the  spores  is  often  an  aid  to  identifi- 
cation of  similar  species. 

When  gathering  mushrooms  take 
every  precaution  to  avoid  getting  dirt 
in  the  gills,  for  it  can  be  extremely 
difficult  to  remove.  The  stems  of  some 
species  are  too  tough  or  fibrous  to  be 
eaten,  but  many  have  tender  stems 
that  are  quite  edible  and  well-flavored. 
The  outer  layer  should  be  removed 
from  puffballs  before  cooking,  but  as 
a rule  only  those  mushrooms  with 
sticky  or  scaly  caps  require  peeling. 

A few  species  fruit  in  the  spring- 
time, others  almost  the  year  ’round, 
but  the  bulk  of  them  appear  from  mid- 
summer to  late  October.  Each  species 
has  its  own  preferred  habitat.  Some 
are  found  in  oak  woods,  some  in  ever- 
green forests,  some  grow  on  lawns,  and 
others  on  decayed  wood.  Many  will 
grow  only  on  or  beneath  certain  kinds 
of  trees.  Those  described  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  commonly  found  on  lawns,  in 
meadows,  or  in  fields.  Woodland  spe- 
cies will  be  discussed  in  a later  issue. 
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1.  Meadow  Mushroom  (Agaricus 
campestris ) — Practically  identical  to 
the  commercially  grown  mushroom 
we  buy  in  supermarkets  and  groceries, 
this  species  is  one  of  our  best  wild 
mushrooms.  Look  for  it  from  July  to 
October  in  meadows,  lawns,  golf 
courses,  etc.  It  has  a white  cap  usually 
one  and  a half  to  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter when  expanded  and  a two-  to 
three-inch  long  white  stem.  A delicate 
annulus  encircles  the  middle  of  the 
stem,  although  this  feature  sometimes 
quickly  disappears.  In  young  plants 
the  gills  are  pink  in  color,  turning  to 
dark  brown  as  the  mushroom  ages, 
and  the  spores  produce  a brown  print. 
The  gills  are  free  of  the  stem. 

When  collecting  meadow  mush- 
rooms check  carefully  to  be  sure  they 
do  not  grow  from  a cup-like  volva 
(sometimes  nearly  concealed  in  the 
ground).  Also  avoid  any  that  do  not 
have  the  characteristic  pink  or  brown 
gills. 

Meadow  mushrooms  are  used  in  any 
way  you’d  use  mushrooms  of  the  store 
variety.  They  are  unexcelled  with 
steak  or  in  any  of  the  popular  dishes 
that  call  for  mushrooms. 

2.  Horse  Mushroom  (Agaricus  ar- 
vensis ) — This  large  relative  of  the 
meadow  mushroom  has  pink  or  pink- 
ish gray  gills  that  turn  dark  brown 
with  age  and  produces  a brown  spore 
print.  The  cap  sometimes  attains  a 
diameter  of  more  than  five  inches  and 
is  somewhat  scaly.  The  stem  is  two  to 
five  inches  long,  encircled  with  a thick 
ring  that  is  frequently  cracked  radially 
on  the  underside.  Like  the  meadow 
mushroom  it  has  no  volva.  Many  of 
these  fungi  have  a characteristic  yel- 
lowish stain  on  the  cap,  stem,  and  ring. 

The  horse  mushroom  is  found  in 
fields  and  meadows.  I’ve  even  col- 
lected specimens  from  plowed  fields. 
Older  specimens  are  apt  to  be  tough, 
but  when  young  it  is  an  excellent 
mushroom  that  can  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cultivated  species. 

3.  Parasol  Mushroom  (Lepiota 
procera ) — Look  for  this  tall  ( to  13 
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inches ) stately  mushroom  in  well- 
drained  fields,  particularly  old  stump 
fields  that  have  been  pastured. 

The  parasol’s  whitish-  to  cream- 
colored  cap  is  covered  with  a darker 
brown  cuticle  that  separates  into  scaly 
patches  as  the  cap  expands.  The  gills 
are  white,  creamy,  or  pinkish,  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  stem.  The 
latter  is  long,  slender,  and  fibrous, 
minutely  roughened  or  scaly,  with  a 
bulbous  base  but  no  volva.  The  ring 
is  thick,  fluffy  on  the  upper  side,  and 
frequently  separates  from  the  stem  at 
maturity  so  that  it  can  be  slid  up  and 
down.  The  parasol  mushroom  pro- 
duces a white  spore  print. 

Try  the  caps  of  this  mushroom 
broiled  in  butter  and  eaten  on  toast. 
They  have  a truly  delicate  flavor.  It 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  mushrooms 
to  preserve— simply  remove  the  cuticle 
and  stem,  cut  the  caps  into  suitable 
pieces  and  dry.  When  bone  dry  the 
pieces  can  be  stored  in  jars.  To  use, 
simply  soak  overnight  in  water  and 
you  will  find  them  restored  to  their 
original  condition. 

4.  Fairy  Ring  Mushroom  ( Maras- 
mius  oreades)— Though  quite  common, 
its  small  size  and  inconspicuous  color- 
ing cause  the  fairy  ring  mushroom  to 
be  easily  overlooked.  It  grows  in  the 
grass  of  lawns  and  pastures,  frequently 
in  the  circular  arrangement  from  which 
its  name  is  derived.  Look  for  it  after 
a rainy  spell  in  summer  or  early  fall. 

The  cream  to  pale  buffy  brown  cap 
is  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a pronounced  hump  in  the  center.  The 
gills  are  nearly  white,  quite  far  apart, 
and  many  reach  but  part  way  to  the 
stem.  The  latter  is  fibrous,  with  an  in- 
conspicuous whitish  mealy  coating 
that  can  be  scraped  off  with  the  finger- 
nail. The  spores  are  white. 

Unlike  most  mushrooms,  this  spe- 
cies does  not  quickly  decay.  In  dry 
weather  it  shrivels  to  a shadow  of  its 
former  self,  but  the  first  soaking  rain 
restores  it  to  its  original  size  and  con- 
dition. This  ability  to  revive  after  de- 
hydration makes  it  a splendid  one  to 
preserve  by  drying. 
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Although  the  flesh  is  firm  and  some- 
times borders  on  being  tough,  with 
proper  cooking  this  can  be  one  of  the 
best  mushrooms.  It  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  being  singularly  free  of  in- 
sect infestation. 

5.  Smooth  Lepiota  (Lepiota  nau- 
cinoides)— In  the  estimation  of  many, 
this  attractive  species  is  at  least  the 
equal  of  the  meadow  mushroom,  and 
is  used  in  the  same  way.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  smooth  and  white,  al- 
though with  age  the  gills  become 
tinged  with  pink  or  ivory.  The  cap  is 
two  to  four  inches  broad  when  ex- 
panded. The  stem  is  % to  & inch  thick, 
2 to  3M  inches  long,  and  terminates  in 
a smooth  bulbous  base.  A related  spe- 
cies that  is  reported  to  be  somewhat 
nauseating  when  eaten  has  a weak, 
slanting  stem  with  a sharply  bent 
bulb,  but  the  smooth  lepiota  has  a 
sturdy,  practically  straight  stem.  There 
is  no  volva.  The  ring  has  a neat,  collar- 
like band  that  clasps  the  stem  on 
younger  plants.  With  age  the  stem 
often  shrinks  free  of  the  ring. 

Because  of  this  plant’s  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  deadly  amanitas  these 
differences  should  be  noted:  The  an- 
nulus droops  like  a skirt  in  the  ama- 
nita; it  stands  out  stiffly  in  the  lepiota, 
although  it  may  tilt  on  loosening  from 
the  stem.  Amanitas  have  a volva;  lepi- 
otas  do  not.  Lepiotas  usually  grow  on 
lawns  or  in  meadows,  amanitas  are 
usually  found  in  woodlands. 

6.  Inky  Cap  ( Coprinus  atramen- 
tarius ) — The  rich  soil  of  lawns,  gar- 
dens, and  meadows  produces  clusters 
of  these  mushrooms,  particularly  in 
late  summer  and  autumn. 

The  caps  are  gray  to  tan,  usually 
smooth  but  sometimes  scaly.  On  young 
plants  they  are  bell-shaped,  but  ex- 
pand somewhat  as  they  mature.  The 
whitish  gills,  which  are  packed  tightly 
together,  soon  darken  and,  along  with 
the  cap,  dissolve  into  an  inky  black 
liquid.  The  stem  is  slender,  smooth, 
and  whitish  with  just  a trace  of  an 
annulus  near  the  base. 

While  inky  caps  are  exceptionally 


well-flavored  fungi  they  must  be 
picked  young  and  used  very  soon,  as 
they  deliquesce  rapidly,  often  within 
the  same  day. 

7.  Mica  Cap  (Coprinus  micaceus) 
—Mica  caps  range  from  the  size  of  a 
thimble  to  twice  that  size.  They  are 
pale  to  deep  reddish  or  yellowish- 
brown,  marked  with  fine  parallel 
grooves  from  the  outer  edge  to  mid- 
way to  the  center  of  the  cap.  In  strong, 
fresh  specimens  the  cap  is  sprinkled 
with  a substance  that  sparkles  like 
mica.  The  stems  are  thin  and  fragile, 
white  in  color.  Three  inches  is  usually 
their  maximum  length.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  next  species  the  mica 
cap’s  gills  are  extremely  close  to- 
gether and  deliquesce  into  a black 
liquid  when  mature. 

These  little  mushrooms  have  an  ex- 
cellent flavor.  They  are  found,  often  in 
tightly  packed  clusters  of  ten  to  fifty 
or  more,  growing  in  the  rich  soil  of 
gardens,  waste  places,  lawns  and  ma- 
nure piles,  as  well  as  on  decayed 
wood.  You  can  expect  to  see  them 
from  early  spring  until  winter. 

8.  Shaggy-Mane  Mushroom  (Co- 
prinus comatus ) — This  tall,  cylindrical 
fungus  is  bound  to  attract  attention 
when  it  springs  from  our  well-mani- 
cured lawns.  The  two-to-four-inch  cap 
is  white  adorned  with  brown,  tan,  or 
yellowish  shaggy  scales.  The  smooth, 
white  stem  sometimes  attains  a length 
of  seven  or  more  inches,  although  half 
that  length  is  more  common.  Young 
plants  have  a delicate  annulus  loosely 
attached  to  the  stem,  but  this  feature 
is  often  wanting  in  older  plants. 

Without  a doubt,  this  is  a superior 
fungus  in  every  way.  It  is  much  too 
delicate  to  suffocate  with  spaghetti 
sauce  or  other  strong-flavored  ingredi- 
ents. To  enjoy  it  to  the  full  merely 
wash  off  the  scales  by  holding  the  cap 
upright  under  the  faucet,  dry  quickly, 
and  stew  gently  in  butter  with  salt 
and  pepper  added.  When  done,  place 
mushrooms,  butter,  and  all  on  a slice 
of  hot  toast. 

9.  Giant  Puffball  (Calvatia  gigan- 
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tea ) — Puffballs  are  well  known  in  their 
fully  ripened  form  when  they  emit  a 
cloud  of  smoke-like  spores  at  the 
slightest  touch.  However,  not  many 
folks  know  they  are  good  to  eat  when 
they  are  young.  For  eating  purposes 
they  must  be  pure  white  throughout 
with  no  trace  of  yellow  or  brown  stains. 

The  giant  puffball  is  the  largest  of 
the  lot,  commonly  reaching  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  less  frequently 
attaining  the  size  of  a basketball  or 
larger.  It  is  globular  or  oval  in  shape, 
with  an  outer  skin  that  resembles 
white  or  brown  kid. 

You  will  find  the  puffball  in  mead- 
ows, fields,  and  lawns  in  the  autumn. 
Peel  off  the  outer  “rind”  and  slice  the 
white  inside.  Dredge  the  slices  in  egg 
and  cracker  crumbs,  fry  in  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste. 

10.  Cup-shaped  Puffball  (Calvatia 
cyathaformis ) —Although  smaller  than 
the  giant  puffball,  this  common  species 
is  large  enough  to  be  worthwhile.  It  is 
more  flattened  on  top  than  the  giant 
puffball,  and  has  a narrow  stem-like 
base.  The  outside  is  tan  or  brown, 
generally  cracked  into  a mosaic-like 
pattern. 


In  September  and  October  the  skull- 
shaped puffball  may  be  found  on  lawns 
as  well  as  in  fields,  meadows,  and  the 
borders  of  open  woodlands.  It  is  pre- 
pared like  the  giant  puffball.  Inci- 
dentally, all  puffballs  that  are  entirely 
white  on  the  inside  are  edible. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  False.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  late  summer  and  early  fall. 

2.  A number  of  species  can  be  pre- 
served in  this  manner,  but  not  all. 

3.  The  meadow  mushroom. 

4.  Yes,  as  long  as  they  are  entirely 
white  inside. 

5.  They  are  the  reproductive  bodies, 
so  small  that  they  resemble  pow- 
der or  dust. 

6.  From  its  habit  of  dissolving  into 
a black,  ink-like  fluid. 

7.  They  dry  up  and  shrivel  to  a 
fraction  of  their  normal  size,  but 
revive  completely  during  the 
next  rainy  spell. 

8.  Because  when  ripe  they  emit 
clouds  of  dust-like  spores  when 
disturbed. 


CONSERVATION  BACKGROUNDS  BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

A background  beacon  for  early  waterfowl  and  fish  and  game  restoration 
activities  and  for  key  national  conservation  legislation  is  the  new  booklet,  “The 
Stories  Behind  the  Organization  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  Its 
Early  Struggles  for  Survival.”  The  booklet  gives  an  insight  into  the  organiza- 
tional and  fiscal  struggles  of  the  Federation  and  into  the  men  and  wildlife  is- 
sues that  preceded  and  paralleled  that  organization’s  rise  as  a prominent 
national  conservation  force,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Author  of  the  publication  is  Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  veteran  conservationist 
and  successively  first  secretary,  Washington  correspondent,  conservation  direc- 
tor, and  honorary  president  of  the  Federation.  Shoemaker’s  long  association 
with  conservation  events  on  a national  scale  and  his  service  as  a special  in- 
vestigator for  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Re- 
sources from  1930  to  1947  bolster  his  writing  with  an  intimacy  and  knowledge 
that  is  both  unique  and  informative. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  available  from  the  author,  4920  Earlston  Drive, 
N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C.,  at  $1  each,  postpaid. 
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True  Sportsmanship  and 
Conservation  Needed  to  Keep  . . . 

“My  Heart  With  Rapture  Thrills'’ 

By  N.  R.  Casillo 


NEVER  lapse  into  retrospection  un- 
less it  is  to  help  the  future.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
reviewing  wildlife’s  gory  past  does  but 
little  to  help  the  future.  Some  say  that 
the  wasteful  past  has  taught  us  a les- 
son. But,  has  it? 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true, 
when  afield  it  is  the  rare  hunter  who 
considers  himself  a part  of  the  con- 
servation picture.  Now,  don’t  get  me 
wrong.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
sterling  sportsmen  who  consider  not 
only  the  game,  but  their  fellow  sports- 
men as  well.  Their  objective  is  not  to 
get  their  bag  limit,  but  to  enjoy  an 
outing  while  indulging  their  favorite 
sport.  Then,  there  are  those  who 
lament  if  they  fail  to  get  their  legal 
quota  of  game.  Indeed,  many  con- 
sider it  their  due. 

The  day  after  the  opening  day  of 


our  recent  season  I asked  a hunter 
how  he  had  fared. 

“I  got  two  birds,  but  only  one  lousy 
rabbit.” 

“Why,  that’s  swell,”  I complimented. 
“But,  one  rabbit,”  he  protested. 
“Don’t  they  stock  ’em  anymore?” 
Then  I talked  with  another  who 
shot  his  limit  of  rabbits,  but  kept  none. 
“Why  didn’t  you  keep  them?” 

“I  never  eat  the  critters.” 

“Couldn’t  you  have  given  them  to 
friends  and  neighbors?” 

“Are  you  kidding?  I’m  through 
peddling  game.  Remember  the  time  I 
had  last  year  getting  rid  of  my  deer?” 
The  foregoing  chaps  operated  within 
legal  limits.  Imagine  those  who  break 
every  rule  in  the  book.  It’s  not  un- 
common for  one  member  of  a party 
to  shoot  most  of  the  game  and  then 
distribute  it  among  the  less  skillful 
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shots  in  the  gang.  I asked  a member 
of  one  such  party  how  they  made  out. 

“Good,  very  good,”  he  replied  and 
then  smiled  as  he  added,  “Dan  Cody 
got  four  birds,  the  lucky  cuss.” 

“Pheasants  and  quail?”  I asked  in  all 
innocence. 

“Pheasants,  of  course.” 

“But,  the  limit—” 

“I  know,  I know,”  he  broke  in,  “but 
there  were  six  of  us  and  some  of  the 
guys  got  only  one  bird  apiece.” 

“You  fellows  did  all  right,”  I lamely 
commented  for  lack  of  something  bet- 
ter to  say. 

“Oh,  I got  my  limit  of  rabbits,  too,” 
he  flaunted. 

Those  who  know  these  fellows  con- 
sider them  sportsmen  and  since  they 
are  usually  successful  they  are  also 
looked  upon  as  good  hunters.  What 
organized  sportsmen  talk  about  at 
their  meetings  is  not  always  what  a 
small  minority  practices  when  afield 
in  tight  little  groups  made  up  largely 
of  close  friends.  What  one  does  upon 
discovering  that  one  or  two  of  the 
gang  are  a bit  lax  about  certain  mat- 
ters is  not  always  what  he’d  like  to  do. 
When  I discovered  that  a newly 
acquired  friend  “shot”  his  ducks  by 
staking  out  a trotline  along  a strategic 
shoreline  and  baiting  the  hooks  with 
hulled  corn,  I simply  lost  my  enthu- 
siasm for  an  otherwise  good  guy.  For- 
tunately, shortly  afterwards  his  com- 
pany transferred  him  to  a distant  plant. 

A year  or  so  later  he  invited  me  on  a 
fishing  jaunt  up  into  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. I leaped  at  the  chance,  and  per- 
haps, he  was  more  sporting  about 
fishing.  A couple  of  days  later  we 
simultaneously  returned  to  our  camp 
after  having  fished  the  same  trout 
stream,  but  in  opposite  directions.  He 
asked  the  usual  question. 

“Hardly  a smell,”  I ruefully  an- 
swered as  I dumped  five  barely  legal 
speckled  trout  out  on  the  kitchen  table. 

“Now,  we’ve  enough  for  a fry,”  he 
grinned  as  he  began  extracting  fish 
from  various  parts  of  his  apparel. 
When  he  was  through  there  were  24 


all  but  dried  up  trout  stacked  on  the 
table.  Only  2 of  his  19  fish  were  of 
legal  length.  Now,  I’m  convinced  that 
the  spots  on  a leopard  can’t  be 
changed. 

The  foregoing  cases  are  cited  simply 
to  show  that  so  long  as  there  are 
human  emotions  we  will  have  game 
violators  of  various  kinds.  We  can’t 
sublimate  emotions  by  trying  to  thrust 
them  into  the  background.  Indeed, 
the  brute  instincts  of  some  otherwise 
civilized  individuals  are  accentuated 
when  hunting  in  wilderness  country 
such  as  is  found  in  many  sectors  of 
our  state.  One  whom  I thought  was  the 
personification  of  gentleness  amazed 
me  by  blowing  to  smithereens  an  un- 
obtrusive chipmunk  sitting  quietly  on 
a rock.  That’s  how  he  let  off  steam 
after  an  unsuccessful  day  in  the  grouse 
covers.  Yes,  under  the  influence  of  his 
environment  he  had  momentarily  lost 
his  perspective. 

I think  that  most  will  agree  that  one 
of  the  paramount  factors  largely  re- 
sponsible for  what  wildlife  we  have 
left  are  the  game  laws.  Sure,  food  and 
cover,  propagation,  judicious  stocking 
and  education  among  others,  also  come 
into  the  picture,  but  it  is  largely  the 
fear  of  legal  retaliation  that  checks 
most  of  the  potential  game  violators. 
Men  are  queer  and  often  completely 
unreasonable  individuals.  Groups  of 
men  exemplified  by  nations  not  only 
try  to  eliminate  each  other  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  everything  else 
as  well.  There  are  nations  who  want 
the  world  for  themselves.  Do  they 
want  it  because  of  their  love  for  it  or 
is  it  because  they  seek  to  satisfy  some 
baser  emotion?  We  are  taught  not  to 
covet  and  yet,  there  are  those  who  are 
dissatisfied  unless  the  very  last  quail 
in  a covey  is  laid  low. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  our 
dwindling  game  is  a difficult  one.  It 
can’t  be  solved  by  establishing  more 
and  more  public  shooting  preserves  as 
well  as  state  supported  hunting  areas. 
The  answer  is  not  forthcoming  by  in- 
creasing the  license  fee  so  that  farmers 
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can  be  paid  for  opening  their  lands  to 
licensed  hunters  nor  by  increasing 
food  and  cover,  nor  by  killing  off 
predators.  Most  of  these  measures  are 
but  mere  stopgaps.  The  hunter  in- 
crease has  been  so  tremendous  that 
nothing  we  can  do  can  stem  the  tide 
of  destruction.  And  whether  you  want 
to  believe  it  or  not  that’s  what  hunt- 
ing becomes  when  it  drains  the  covers 
of  most  of  its  wild  populace. 

It  doesn’t  help  the  situation  to  re- 
call Pennsylvania’s  past  glories,  with 
its  covers  literally  bursting  with  grouse 
and  snowshoe  hares,  quail  and  pheas- 
ants, squirrels  and  cottontails.  Nor 
does  it  help  to  mention  the  once  much 
publicized  deer  country  of  our  moun- 
tains with  its  abundance  of  succulent 
growths  required  by  the  deer.  Most  of 
us,  however,  are  prone  to  forget  that 
in  those  halcyon  years  there  were  but 
a fraction  of  the  hunters  we  have  to- 
day. The  story  is  oft  repeated,  but  it 
does  little  or  no  good. 

Other  states  as  well  as  Pennsylvania 
went  through  the  same  convulsive 
throes.  They  could  not  cope  with  the 
hunting  pressure  with  any  more  suc- 
cess than  we  would  have  if  we  tried 


to  restore  our  game  to  its  pristine 
numbers.  The  wonder  is  that  most  of 
the  states  affected  have  held  the  line 
as  well  as  they  have.  In  a little  over 
a decade  our  population  will  have 
reached  200  millions  and  there  are 
several  good  reasons  advanced  indi- 
cating that  our  hunting  population 
will  enjoy  an  increase  far  beyond  the 
ratio  observed  during  the  single  dec- 
ade following  World  War  II.  Need  we 
mention  the  migration  of  our  popula- 
tion into  suburban  areas?  That  last  is 
ironical.  Many  do  not  stop  with  sub- 
urbia, but  push  out  into  what  I con- 
sider the  open  country.  A mere  ten 
years  ago  I hunted  grouse  where  now 
stands  an  exclusive  residential  district. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Game  Commis- 
sions in  practically  all  the  states  so 
affected  attempt  by  all  the  means  at 
their  disposal  to  maintain  the  condi- 
tions to  which  their  hunting  popula- 
tion has  been  accustomed.  You  can’t 
permanently  stem  the  flood  waters  of 
a mighty  river  by  sandbagging  the 
levees.  Sooner  or  later  the  flood  will 
become  irresistible. 

Mentally  review  what  Pennsylvania 
alone  has  done.  First  and  foremost 


THE  OLD  RED  BARN  is  fast  disappearing  in  the  search  for  suburban  housing  develop- 
ments and  industrial  parks.  "For  Sale"  signs  foretell  the  end  of  wildlife  habitat  and 
countryside. 


was  the  establishment  of  our  refuge 
system.  For  a time  the  success  of  the 
system  proved  but  short  of  phenom- 
enal. I recall  with  amusement  a deer 
hunter’s  observation:  “Why,  before  I 
can  get  a crack  at  a deer  I’ve  jumped, 
it  bolts  for  a refuge.  And  believe  it  or 
not,  as  soon  as  the  animal  crosses  the 
boundary  wire  it  slows  down  to  a 
walk.”  Moreover,  the  refuges  still  per- 
form a vital  function.  We  have  game 
farms,  we  developed  our  food  and 
cover  program  and  farmer  relation- 
ships to  a degree  where  they  received 
almost  as  much  recognition  as  our 
refuge  system.  We  have  duck  propa- 
gation areas  and  now  we  are  con- 
structing one  for  geese.  We  were  pio- 
neers in  conservation  education,  and 
the  influence  of  our  GAME  NEWS 
and  other  Commission  publications  is 
of  incalculable  value.  Sportsmen  are 
the  first  to  admit  the  important  role 
played  by  the  GAME  NEWS  in  swing- 
ing sportsmen’s  opinions  toward  the 
reduction  of  our  deer  herd  by  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  open  doe  sea- 
sons. One  could  go  on  and  on  with  the 
monumental  work  of  our  Commission. 
Further,  practically  every  measure 
was  adequate  for  the  situation  as  it 
arose.  And  as  each  was  outstripped  by 
the  ever-growing  demands  others  were 
quickly  substituted.  The  Commission 
still  manages  to  supply  facilities  equal 
to  or  better  than  those  of  any  other 
state.  Pennsylvania  is  still  among  the 
top-notch  hunting  states. 


Now  we  are  at  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. We  have  the  hunters  and  we 
can’t  let  them  down.  Can  we  still  con- 
tinue with  what  are  conceded  trial 
and  error  methods?  Can  we  go  on 
supplying  indefinitely  the  demands  of 
a mammoth  and  ever-growing  army  of 
hunters?  Can  our  land  acquisition 
program  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
more  and  more  shooting  room?  Will 
the  farmers  go  along  with  the  plan  of 
transforming  their  farms  into  immense 
shooting  preserves  and  if  they  do  how 
will  the  hunters  react  to  the  lack  of 
game?  These  are  but  a few  of  the 
problems  with  which  our  Commission 
must  cope. 

Biologists  can  no  longer  impress  the 
public  by  pointing  out  the  evils  of  an 
unbalanced  nature,  the  lethal  effects 
of  polluted  water,  the  dire  results  of 
deforestation  and  a whole  lot  of  other 
dangers  with  which  the  very  existence 
of  mankind  is  threatened.  To  cite  but 
one  example,  how  can  we  cope  with 
the  giant  industrial  combines  which 
depend  on  some  form  of  natural  re- 
source to  maintain  employment  for 
tens  of  thousands,  yes,  millions  of  em- 
ployes? Can  we  turn  to  the  original 
concept  of  conservation,  i.e.,  the  wise 
use  of  our  resources?  Can  we  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule? 
There  are  millions  who  have  never 
heard  of  the  whooping  crane,  nor  of 
the  trumpeter  swan,  of  the  passenger 
pigeon.  Moreover,  they  care  less.  Can 
you  imagine  how  much  a mother 


SHOPPING  CENTERS  and  modern  factories  are  signs  of  the  times.  Only  a few  short 
years  ago,  hunters  were  enjoying  outdoor  sport  on  these  acres. 


MODERN  SCHOOLS  may  hold  the  answers  to  most  of  conservation's  problems.  Here  we 
can  rekindle  the  same  love  for  country  which  most  of  us  have  for  our  homes. 


busied  with  her  own  brood  cares 
about  the  declining  duck  population? 
There  are  millions  of  them  too,  human 
mothers,  that  is. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
problems  generated  by  the  immedi- 
ately foregoing.  Many,  even  experts, 
are  naive  enough  to  believe  that  some 
day  these  problems  will  naturally  re- 
solve themselves.  But,  by  that  time 
what  will  there  be  left  to  salvage? 
Civilized  man  has  been  more  ruth- 
lessly wasteful  in  his  attitude  toward 
our  natural  resources  than  has  served 
his  material  needs.  And  since  the  ele- 
mental human  emotions  have  changed 
not  at  all  we  are  therefore  confronted 
by  the  same  problems  magnified  a 
thousandfold.  We  seemingly  are 
headed  toward  a fate  aptly  expressed 
by  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  writer, 
when  he  said:  “Everything  seems  to 
foretell  that  man,  the  last  comer  to 
this  earth,  will  be  the  first  to  leave  it.” 

“The  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources.” Add  the  two  words  “by 
whom?”  to  the  preceding  seven  and 
you  will  understand  why  the  present 
practices  of  conservation  are  but  mere 
stopgaps.  This  world  was  not  created 
for  man’s  exclusive  use.  Indeed,  man 
goes  so  far  as  to  point  out  that  it  is 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  priv- 
ileged groups  or  nations.  To  preserve 
it  (and  ourselves)  we  must  not  only 
share  it  with  each  other,  but  also  with 
the  least  of  the  minute  bacterium  as 
well  as  with  the  largest  animal  the 
world  has  ever  known,  the  100-ton  plus 
blue  whale.  Since  we,  intelligent  be- 
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ings  that  we  are,  are  but  one  of  the 
components  comprising  the  great  skein 
of  life,  we  cannot,  therefore,  defy  or 
even  deviate  without  fatal  results  to 
ourselves.  Rulers  of  certain  nations 
are  well  aware  of  this,  but  they  would 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  other 
peoples  to  gain  their  own  ends  if  they 
but  dared.  Sounds  chaotic  and  hope- 
less since  they  themselves  would  in 
the  end  be  destroyed. 

Education  seems  to  be  the  answer. 
Even  the  experts  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve it.  The  writer  and  others  advo- 
cated it  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago.  How  can  man  place  any 
value  except  a utilitarian  one,  on  our 
natural  resources  unless  he  is  taught 
at  a very  early  age  to  cherish  them. 
He  must  be  imbued  with  interest  so 
that  he  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  trees,  a blooming  flower,  a crystal 
clear  stream,  a bird  song.  More  than 
a century  ago  Thoreau  came  fairly 
close  to  what  we  consider  a “new” 
trend  when  he  said:  “This  curious 
world  which  we  inhabit  is  more  won- 
derful than  it  is  convenient;  more 
beautiful  than  it  is  useful;  it  is  more  to 
be  admired  than  it  is  to  be  used.”  It  is 
even  more  succinctly  expressed  in  two 
lines  of  the  song  “America”:  “I  love 
thy  rocks  and  rills,  Thy  woods  and 
templed  hills.” 

Men  have  fought  and  died  for  the 
land  which  we  are  destroying  bit  by 
bit.  We  need  more  than  conservation. 
We  must  rekindle  or  create  anew  the 
same  love  for  our  country  which  most 
of  us  have  for  our  homes. 
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"Seeing  the  bag  of  flour,  he  rushed  at  it, 
struck  his  antlers  through  it  and  ran  off 
with  the  flour  over  his  head."  * 


Amazing  Adventures  in  the  Life 
Of  Pennsylvania's  Pioneer  Hunter. . . 

The  Mighty  Nimrod 
Of  Pine  Creek 


By  Ed  Van  Dyne 


FRONTIER  America  gave  us  many 
a legendary  hunter.  Almost  any 
region  can  boast  of  its  outstanding 
pioneer— a Dan  Boone  or  Buffalo  Bill 


or  some  less  famous  but  equally  color- 
ful figure. 

Many  were  the  adventures  those 
early  settlers  lived  and  many  are  the 
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stories  told  about  them.  Yet  few  pio- 
neer hunters  left  behind  written  rec- 
ords as  fascinating  and  complete  as 
the  book  “Pioneer  Life;  or  Thirty 
Years  a Hunter,”  by  Philip  Tome  ( 1792- 
1855 ) , the  mighty  nimrod  of  Pine 
Creek. 

The  book  details  the  almost  incred- 
ible adventures  of  a hunter  who  is 
credited  with  killing  scores  of  panther, 
who  captured  alive  an  elk  standing  16 
hands  with  antlers  five  and  a half  feet 
long,  and  who  once  fought  a mother 
bear  while  armed  only  with  a hand- 
spike. 

It  contains  hunting  tips  from  a man 
who  in  a single  season  thought  nothing 
of  taking  10  to  20  bear,  30  to  40  elk 
and  50  or  more  deer,  in  addition  to  un- 
counted fox,  wolves  and  small  game. 

In  it  are  observations  of  nature  and 
wildlife  by  a man  who  roamed  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  Northern  Tier 
and  Southern  New  York  State,  who 
knew  the  wild  country  bounded  by 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Tioga  and 
Allegheny  Rivers  like  the  back  of  his 
hand  and  who  for  15  years  served  as 
interpreter  and  advisor  to  Indian  Chief 
Cornplanter. 

In  his  preface,  Tome  apologizes  for 
his  writing  style  which  he  says  “is  the 
production  of  one  who  is  more  con- 
versant with  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and 
panther  and  the  whoop  of  the  savage 
than  the  tones  of  oratory  as  heard  in 
civilized  fife.” 

For  this,  praise  be!  Most  books  of 
Tome’s  day  were  written  in  fancy, 
stilted  style.  His  story  is  told  in  good, 
plain,  unvarnished  words  as  are  the 
best  books  of  any  age. 

“Pioneer  Life”  was  written  a year 
before  Tome’s  death.  The  small  print- 
ing had  almost  disappeared  when,  in 
1928,  the  Aurand  Press,  of  Harrisburg, 
reprinted  a limited  edition  of  less  than 
500  books.  A few  of  these  are  avail- 
able in  libraries  of  the  Northern  Tier. 

Philip  Tome  was  born  in  Dauphin 
County,  not  far  from  Harrisburg. 
When  he  was  11,  his  father  moved  the 


family  by  raft  and  canoe  to  a home- 
stead on  Pine  Creek  in  Lycoming 
County.  From  that  time  on,  Philip 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  woods. 

Some  of  his  hunting  practices  would 
land  a modern  hunter  in  jail  before 
he  could  say  “game  protector.”  He  de- 
scribes his  method  of  making  salt  licks 
—plugging  logs  with  salt,  and  building 
bear  houses— huge  box  traps.  He  de- 
scribes the  best  dog  for  deer  hunting 
as  “a  large  variety,  half  bloodhound, 
a quarter  cur  and  the  other  quarter 
greyhound.” 

Fire  hunting  at  night  was  a favorite 
means  of  taking  deer  during  summer 
months.  For  this,  the  hunter  built  a 
fire  of  pitch  pine  in  the  center  of  his 
canoe,  then  drifted  along  creek  bluflFs 
where  the  deer  fed  on  moss  at  the 
water’s  edge.  The  deer  would  freeze, 
staring  at  the  fire  until  the  hunter  got 
into  close  range  and  opened  fire.  As 
the  deer  turned  to  run,  they  would 
see  their  own  great  shadows  flickering 
on  the  creek  bank  and  would  panic 
back  into  the  water. 

In  this  way,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  a hunter  to  take  two  or  more  deer 
in  a single  place,  even  though  he  must 
reload  after  each  shot. 

Tome  writes  that  he  encouraged 
wolves  to  lurk  near  his  home  because 
they  were  helpful  in  hunting  deer. 
Wolves  kept  the  deer  stirred  up  and 
often  drove  them  into  shooting  range, 
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he  states.  Since  the  early  settlers  kept 
little  livestock,  they  were  not  regarded 
as  a particular  menace.  When  dressing 
out  a deer,  the  hunter  “left  the  refuse 
parts  to  encourage  the  wolves  in  pur- 
suing the  deer.” 

Use  of  such  “labor  saving”  methods 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  hardships, 
danger  and  just  plain  hard  work  in- 
volved in  most  hunting  of  the  day. 

On  the  trail  of  elk  or  bear.  Tome 
thought  nothing  of  tramping  long 
miles  for  days  on  end,  bedding  down 
in  the  forest  and  sustaining  himself 
on  game  and  those  necessities  he  could 
carry  on  his  back. 

He  described  with  no  particular  em- 
phasis a winter  hunt  in  snow  three 
feet  deep  during  which  he  and  two 
companions  lost  their  way  and  struck 
a familiar  creek  branch  ten  miles  off 
course. 

They  followed  it  and  after  wading 
five  miles  through  water  from  two  to 
10  inches  deep,  reached  Pine  Creek 
at  2 a.m.  They  had  then  either  to 
wade  the  creek,  then  very  high  and 
full  of  slush  ice,  or  to  go  around  a 
mountain. 

Those  who  are  familar  with  the 
moods  of  Pine  Creek  which  often  rises 
four  and  five  feet  can  sympathize  with 
them.  Determined  to  cross,  they 
clasped  hands  to  form  a chain.  Tome 
led,  feeling  his  way  along  the  rocky 
bottom  and  bracing  himself  against 
the  current  with  a stick.  Their  dogs 


swam  after  them,  but  one  was  swept 
downstream  and  drowned  under  ice. 

“We  finally  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  other  shore,  a distance  of  15  rods,” 
Tome  wrote.  “At  four  in  the  morning 
we  reached  a lumber  camp  and  were 
given  breakfast,  then,  without  stop- 
ping to  rest,  we  started  for  my  broth- 
er’s place  six  miles  distant.  The  travel- 
ing was  so  difficult  we  did  not  arrive 
until  two  in  the  afternoon.” 

On  another  more  or  less  routine 
occasion,  Tome  was  caught  in  the 
rain  near  dark  far  from  home.  He 
found  a dry  spot  under  a projecting 
rock  and  settled  down  for  the  night. 

Then,  “about  nine  o’clock,  two  pan- 
ther made  their  appearance  and,  per- 
haps finding  their  usual  quarters  in- 
vaded, set  up  a screaming  that  would 
have  sent  the  blood  to  the  stoutest 
heart.  I took  my  gun  in  one  hand,  my 
tomahawk  in  the  other,  while  my  dogs 
stood  near  me,  and  I resolved,  should 
they  attack  me,  to  give  them  a warm 
reception.”  In  this  way  he  spent  the 
night. 

Tome  hunted  for  the  family  larder 
and  for  market.  Even  though  the  sup- 
ply of  wildlife  must  have  seemed  in- 
exhaustible, he  and  others  mentioned 
in  the  book  reveal  an  instinct  for  con- 
servation. 

At  one  point,  Tome  describes  the 
approach  of  two  hunters  to  a lick 
where  they  counted  47  elk.  “They  tied 
up  their  dogs  in  blankets  so  that  they 
could  not  see,  hear  or  make  any  noise 
and  shot  eight  elk,  singling  out  the 
largest  and  fattest.  The  men  had  about 
a bushel  of  salt  (for  curing)  with 
them,  and  drove  away  the  rest  of  the 
elk,  not  wishing  to  destroy  more  than 
they  could  save.” 

After  allowing  to  escape  a bear  he 
could  not  utilize,  Tome  states  his  phil- 
osophy: “With  the  true  hunter,  it  is 
not  the  destruction  of  life  which  af- 
fords the  pleasure  of  the  chase;  it  is 
the  excitement  . . . the  very  uncer- 
tainty of  it  which  induces  men  to  . . . 
expose  themselves  to  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness.  . . . But  with  us  who  made 
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our  homes  in  the  wilderness,  there  was 
a stronger  motive  than  love  of  excite- 
ment for  seeking  out  and  destroying 
the  denizens  of  the  forest.  We  did  it 
in  obedience  to  the  primal  law  of  na- 
ture: for  the  subsistence  of  ourselves 
and  those  to  whom  we  were  bound 
by  the  ties  of  nature  to  support  and 
defend.” 

Horseplay  was  as  common  in  the 
hunting  camps  of  Tome’s  day  as  it  is 
now.  He  describes  “randeling”— pun- 
ishment of  a hunter  for  neglect  of  duty. 

The  victim  was  a man  named  Knapp, 
a member  of  a party  hunting  elk  along 
Marsh  Creek,  not  far  from  the  present 
hamlet  of  Ansonia  at  the  head  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s Grand  Canyon. 

Spying  an  elk,  Knapp  put  down  a 
sack  of  flour  he  was  carrying  and  fired 
at  the  animal,  knocking  him  down. 
Moving  up  to  the  elk,  Knapp  again 
deposited  his  flour  and  gun,  put  his 
foot  on  the  elk’s  antlers  and  prepared 
to  cut  the  elk’s  throat. 

“But  as  soon  as  the  knife  touched 
his  neck,  the  elk  sprang  up,  and  see- 
ing the  bag  of  flour,  he  rushed  at  it, 
struck  his  antlers  through  it  and  ran 
off  with  the  flour  over  his  head.” 

Back  in  camp,  Tome  told  the  other 
hunters  about  it  and  “they  nearly 
went  wild  with  merriment,  lying  on 
the  floor  and  rolling  in  an  ecstasy  of 
mirth.” 

It  was  decided  Knapp  should  be 
randeled  “inasmuch  as  he  had  trans- 
gressed an  important  rule  of  the  chase: 
that  when  a gun  is  discharged,  it  be 
reloaded  at  once  so  the  hunter  is 
prepared  for  any  emergency.” 

Randeling  was  far  more  painful 
than  such  present  day  punishment  as 
cutting  off  a shirttail.  It  consisted  of 
“seating  the  offender  on  a stool,  while 
others  in  turn  went  up  and  pulled  his 
hair,  sometimes  plucking  out  a few. 

“The  odor  of  this  adventure  never 
left  Knapp,”  Tome  concluded. 

In  his  preface,  Tome  warns  the 
reader  that  truth  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction.  Most  of  the  details  of  “Pioneer 
Life”  have  been  authenticated  by 


Pennsylvania  historians.  Still,  in  view 
of  the  hunter’s  universal  tendency  to 
stretch  things  just  a little,  many  read- 
ers are  inclined  to  suspect  slight  devi- 
ation from  strict,  scientific  fact  here 
and  there. 

One  such,  so  broad  that  it  can  only 
be  conjectured  that  Tome  himself  be- 
lieved it,  is  his  mention  of  the  “rare 
hoop  snake  or  horn  snake.”  He  de- 
scribes this  reptile  as  five  feet  in 
length,  an  inch  and  a quarter  through 
and  possessing  a tail  equipped  with  a 
horn  containing  venom  so  deadly  as 
to  be  fatal  even  to  trees. 

“It  rolls  over  the  ground  like  a hoop, 
striking  its  spike  with  great  force  into 
the  object  of  its  attack,”  he  states. 

“In  one  incident,  of  which  I was 
cognizant,  one  of  these  snakes  rolled 
at  a man,  who  avoided  it  . . . and  the 
snake  struck  its  horn  into  an  elm  tree 
with  such  force  that  it  could  not  ex- 
tricate it.  The  snake  died,  hanging 
there,  in  two  weeks,  and  the  tree  was 
lifeless  at  the  end  of  a month.” 

Ordinarily,  Tome  doesn’t  use  ex- 
pressions as  awkward  as  “of  which  I 
was  cognizant.”  Perhaps  he  was  avoid- 
ing a direct,  positive  statement. 

At  any  rate,  that  stretcher  is  so 
ancient  they  may  have  told  it  about 
the  serpent  in  the  Garden  of  Eden! 

However,  let  the  man  who  has  never 
spun  a fictional  hunting  or  fishing 
yarn  cast  the  first  old  saw. 
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SOIL  SAMPLE  is  inspected  at  Pennsylvania's  second  Conservation  Education  Workshop 
by,  left  to  right,  Paul  Wilson,  Abington,  co-chairman;  Howard  Busch,  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  Marilyn  Russell,  Beaver  Falls;  and  Martha  Thompson,  Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania  School  Administrators 
Are  Getting  Conservation-minded ... 

Learning  by  Doing 


By  Eleanor  Bennett 

Research  Specialist,  Conservation  Project 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 


CHANCES  are  that  you’ll  soon  be 
hearing  a lot  more  about  conser- 
vation from  your  children.  You  may 
even  be  startled  to  find  little  Johnny 
or  Mary  returning  from  school  with 
the  news  that  we  are  running  out  of 
water  or  that  millions  of  acres  have 
been  destroyed  by  erosion. 

In  recent  years  conservation  labora- 
tories at  several  Pennsylvania  colleges 
and  universities  have  attracted  many 
school  teachers.  For  two  or  more  weeks 
each  summer,  these  men  and  women 
have  attended  classes  and  taken  field 


trips  to  learn  firsthand  the  problems 
of  resource  management.  More  re- 
cently the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  has  organized 
workshops  designed  for  the  school 
supervisor.  The  first  of  these  3-day 
meetings  was  held  last  October  at  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  in 
Jefferson  County.  The  objective  was 
to  better  acquaint  school  administra- 
tors with  the  conservation  work  now 
underway  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
to  encourage  the  teaching  of  conserva- 
tion in  the  classroom. 
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Typical  of  the  Conservation  and 
Outdoor  Education  Workshops  was 
the  one  recently  held  at  Indiantown 
Gap  Military  Reservation,  near  Har- 
risburg. From  Wednesday,  April  19, 
through  Friday,  April  21,  school  ad- 
ministrators from  28  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth  got  a concentrated 
course  on  Pennsylvania  soils,  waters, 
forests,  minerals  and  wildlife.  A team 
of  State  and  Federal  conservation 
agencies  applied  the  school  teacher’s 
philosophy  of  “learning  by  doing”  in 
presenting  the  conservation  studies  on 
nearby  farms,  fields,  woods  and 
streams.  Instructors  and  consultants 
were  provided  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Game  Commission,  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs  ( Geologic  Survey ) , 
Sanitary  Water  Board,  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  Pennsylvania 
Soil  Conservation  Commission,  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 


Good  walking  shoes  and  long  hours 
of  concentration  were  a “must”  at  the 
workshop.  Classes  began  shortly  after 
8:00  in  the  morning  and  generally 
ended  after  9:00  in  the  evening.  One 
day’s  study  included  a two-mile  soil 
conservation  tour  in  the  morning  and 
a guided  trip  through  State  Game 
Lands  and  along  a fishing  creek  in  the 
afternoon.  Another  day,  one  group  of 
school  administrators  inspected  a pine 
plantation  and  managed  farm  wood- 
lot  under  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  qualified  foresters.  Another  group 
was  taken  on  a geology  field  trip,  in- 
specting an  iron  mine  and  natural 
rock  formations.  After  dinner  class- 
room studies  continued  indoors  fea- 
turing guest  speakers  and  special  films 
or  other  visual  aids  useful  to  a class- 
room presentation  of  conservation. 

Throughout  the  workshop,  special 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  ways  in 
which  conservation  can  be  taught  in 
the  classroom.  Informational  material 


STREAM  SURVEY  techniques  were  demonstrated  to  teachers  and  supervising  principals 
on  a field  trip  to  Stony  Creek,  Dauphin  County.  Here  Bob  Bielo,  regional  fish  biologist 
of  the  Fish  Commission,  tests  a water  sample  for  acidity. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PARK  SYSTEM  was  outlined  by  Ralph  Widner,  public  information  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  assisted  by  Paul  Wilson,  Workshop  co-chairman. 


INCREMENT  BORING  in  a farm  woodlot 
was  made  by  Bill  Corlett,  Dept,  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  to  show  school  officials  how  age 
and  condition  of  trees  are  determined. 


such  as  booklets,  publications  and 
guides  of  various  conservation  agen- 
cies were  made  available  to  the  edu- 
cators. Designs  for  easy-to-make  props 
and  teaching  aids  were  presented  to 
the  school  administrators  by  the  agen- 
cies participating  at  the  workshop. 

As  a nation,  we  have  not  fully  ac- 
cepted conservation  as  a way  of  liv- 
ing. The  place  to  start  developing  a 
conservation  conscience  is  in  the  minds 
of  our  youth  — the  greatest  resource 
any  nation  ever  has.  Conservation 
workshops  for  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators are  a beginning  in  a right 
direction. 

School  administrators  who  attended 
the  2nd  Outdoor  Education  and  Con- 
servation Workshop  at  Indiantown 
Gap  included:  C.  William  Settle,  Big- 
lerville  Elementary  Schools,  Adams 
County;  Miss  Martha  Thompson, 
Avonworth  Union  School,  Allegheny 
County;  Miss  Marilyn  J.  Russell,  High- 
land Suburban  Joint  School,  Beaver 
County;  Edmund  B.  Diehl,  Elemen- 
tary Supervisor,  Kimmell  Schools, 
Blair  County;  John  Reckus,  James  Bu- 
chanan School,  Bucks  County;  Harry 
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LUNCHEON  SPEAKERS  included,  left  to  right:  M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Game  Commission;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  Workshop  Co-Chairman  and  Research  Specialist, 
Dept,  of  Public  Instruction;  Paul  Wilson;  Dr.  Arthur  Socolow,  State  Geologist,  State  Geo- 
logic Survey,  Dept,  of  Internal  Affairs;  and  Ralph  Widner,  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


Packer,  Darby  Township  School,  Del- 
aware County;  Walter  Murphy,  Perry- 
opolis  School,  Fayette  County;  William 
A.  Pebley,  McConnellsburg  School, 
Fulton  County;  Ivan  H.  Guesman, 
West  Green  District  Schools,  Greene 
County;  William  G.  Miller,  Capt. 
Jack  Elementary  School,  Huntingdon 
County;  Harold  Douty,  East  Juniata 
School,  Juniata  County;  Alfred  Van 
Sickle,  North  Pocono  Joint  School, 
Lackawanna  County;  F.  F.  Bailey, 
Lancaster  Public  Schools,  Lancaster 
County;  C.  H.  Gehring,  Fountain  Hill 
Public  School,  Lehigh  County;  Wil- 
liam A.  Austin,  Dallas  Schools,  Lu- 
zerne County;  Clarence  W.  McConnel, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  Franklin  T.  Courter,  Central  Ly- 
coming Joint  Schools,  Lycoming 
County;  Francis  O’Donnell,  Mifflin 
County;  Harry  T.  Young,  Pleasant  Val- 


ley  Joint  Schools,  Monroe  County; 
John  J.  Bensing,  Bath  Schools,  North- 
ampton County;  George  A.  Mohler, 
Susquenita  Joint  School,  Perry  County; 
Samuel  H.  Budolph,  Shawmont-Dob- 
son  Public  School,  Philadelphia 
County;  C.  Lanston  Mentzer,  Tri-Val- 
ley  Joint  School,  Schuylkill  County; 
Howard  H.  Master,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, Middleburg  Schools,  Snyder 
County;  James  Spory,  Conemaugh 
Township  Union  Schools,  Somerset 
County;  A.  Russell  Fultz,  Western 
Area  Joint  School,  Union  County; 
James  R.  Bennett,  Hempfield  Area 
Joint  Schools,  Westmoreland  County; 
W.  O.  Fahringer,  Lackawanna  Trail 
Joint  School;  William  Skrynski,  Tunk- 
hannock  Joint  School,  Wyoming 
County;  and  Percy  L.  Cable,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  York 
County. 
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Foundation  Control 

FULTON  COUNTY  - I passed  a 
parked  car  along  a rather  lonely  stretch 
of  road.  There  were  two  ladies  in  the 
car.  The  driver’s  face  was  contorted 
and  she  appeared  to  be  in  great 
agony.  I returned  offering  my  services. 
I was  then  told  that  her  girdle  was 
killing  her,  and  she  had  stopped  to 
remove  it.  Nature  always  has  some- 
thing new  and  exciting  to  offer.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Carl  E.  Jarrett, 
McConnellsburg. 

Trout  Up  a Tree 

BUTLER  COUNTY-The  following 
story  was  told  to  me  by  Fish  Warden 
Clifton  Iman:  Clift  made  the  state- 
ment to  me  that  he  has  seen  hunters 
hunting  for  deer  and  bear  from  trees. 
But  on  the  opening  day  of  trout  sea- 
son this  year,  he  came  across  a fisher- 
man up  in  a tree  trying  his  best  to  get 
his  creel  limit.  The  crowd  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream  had  forced  this 
determined  fisherman  to  head  for 
higher  places.  With  Clift’s  29  years 
with  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions, 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  a 
person  fishing  from  a tree.  — District 
Game  Protector  Jay  G.  Swigart,  Butler. 


On  Stage 

CARBON  COUNTY  - The  food 
plots  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  141  in 
Carbon  County  have  been  utilized  by 
several  species  of  wildlife  during  the 
month  of  April.  I have  observed  deer, 
woodchucks,  turkeys,  grouse,  rabbits 
and  many  songbirds  feeding  on  them. 
One  day  approximately  25  deer  and  a 
flock  of  15  turkeys  were  intermingled 
on  one  food  plot.  Another  day  I ob- 
served a turkey  and  woodchuck 
squared  off  about  four  feet  apart  giv- 
ing each  other  the  eye.  My  arrival  in- 
terrupted them  so  I don’t  know 
whether  they  were  getting  ready  to 
fight  or  talking  over  the  day’s  gossip. 
On  another  occasion  a flock  of  tur- 
keys were  in  a food  plot  and  the  toms 
were  strutting  for  the  hens.  They  had 
their  tails  fanned  out  and  feathers 
ruffled  up  so  they  looked  twice  their 
normal  size.  The  toms  looked  like  the 
picture  of  the  traditional  turkey  you 
see  at  Thanksgiving  time.  — District 
Game  Protector  A.  Dean  Rockwell, 
Jim  Thorpe. 

Gone  Geese 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - Dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  17,  1961,  nu- 
merous telephone  calls  were  received 
at  my  headquarters  informing  me  of 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  for 
Montgomery  County.  Between  the 
hours  of  sunrise  and  9:00  a.m.  all  dur- 
ing this  week,  thousands  of  geese  were 
seen  flying  north.  Many  of  these  geese 
stopped  for  a few  days  at  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  Green  Lane  Reservoir,  and 
many  local  farm  ponds.  The  news- 
papers in  Montgomery  and  Philadel- 
phia Counties  wrote  that  this  was  a 
sure  sign  of  spring.  Our  sportsmen  of 
the  area  thought  differently.  It  is  their 
belief  that  we  in  the  area  will  see 
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better  goose  hunting  days  in  the  fu- 
ture. During  the  past  five  to  ten  years, 
many  geese  would  stay  in  this  area, 
and  have  their  young.  As  soon  as  the 
frigid  weather  hit  our  rivers,  these 
geese  flew  elsewhere.  We  are  now 
hoping  that  we  in  Montgomery  and 
Philadelphia  Counties  are  now  wit- 
nessing a new  fly  way  for  geese.  But  still 
better,  we  are  putting  our  extra  pen- 
nies in  the  local  wishing  well,  wishing 
that  our  goose  hunting  is  here  to  stay.— 
District  Game  Protector  Edward  F. 
Sherlinski,  North  Wales. 

Mongoose,  Maybe? 

PERRY  COUNTY-Have  you  ever 
seen  a battle  between  a blacksnake 
and  a skunk?  Well,  on  April  18,  two 
young  men  from  Mifflin  had  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  such  a farce.  The 
men  were  driving  on  a road  in  Liberty 
Run,  Perry  County,  when  they  saw  the 
two  fiercely  engaged  in  a duel.  It 
seemed  the  skunk  was  getting  the 
best  of  the  blacksnake  but  after  a 
while  the  snake  managed  to  get  two 
loops  of  its  body  around  the  neck  of 
the  skunk.  The  skunk  seemed  to  be 
very  near  defeat  so  the  one  man  shot 
the  snake.  A few  minutes  later,  after 
the  skunk  recuperated  enough,  it  be- 
gan to  attack  the  snake  again,  drag- 
ging it  away.  The  men  then  shot  the 
skunk.  One  wonders  who  would  have 
been  the  victor  if  the  men  had  let 
nature  take  its  course.— District  Game 
Protector  Jacob  Sitlinger,  Newport. 

Advance  Scouts 

PIKE  COUNTY  - On  March  12,  I 
had  two  fellows  from  Bangor,  Pa.,  in- 
quiring on  ways  and  means  of  access 
to  a particular  tract  of  State  Forest 
Land  in  Porter  Township.  The  reason 
for  this  information  was  to  scout  the 
area  for  good  bear  hunting  stands 
prior  to  this  coming  November  bear 
season.  If  the  early  bird  catches  the 
worm,  these  two  are  a way  out  in 
front  to  narrowing  the  odds  of  about 
1,000  to  1 of  the  successful  hunters 
who  bag  a bear.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Lords  Valley. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY- During 
the  past  winter  Dick  Owens,  the  Dis- 
trict Fish  Warden,  built  and  erected 
a bird  feeder  approximately  four  to 
five  feet  from  his  kitchen  window. 
The  feeder  was  placed  on  a steel  post 
at  a height  of  about  six  feet  as  a pre- 
caution against  marauding  cats.  The 
feeder  is  still  being  maintained  and 
utilized  by  the  birds.  But  it  seems  the 
local  felines  have  added  insult  to  in- 
jury by  not  only  sitting  under  the 
feeder  but  have  in  some  manner  de- 
vised a way  to  climb  the  vertical  brick 
wall  of  Dick’s  house.  Now  they  jump 
into  the  feeder  hoping  to  get  a junco 
or  cardinal  as  they  come  to  the  sun- 
flower and  millet  seed.— District  Game 
Protector  Richard  D.  Furry,  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

Never  a Dull  Moment 

VENANGO  COUNTY  - Deputy 
Lambert  reports  that  while  on  patrol 
he  observed  fresh  bear  tracks,  so  he 
decided  to  wait  around.  By  quietly 
remaining  in  one  spot  he  observed 
three  deer,  one  turkey,  and  a weasel. 
After  watching  the  weasel  for  about 
ten  minutes  a great  horned  owl 
swooped  down  and  killed  it.  All  of 
these  wildlife  events  took  place  in 
one  hour.  — District  Game  Protector 
John  R.  Miller,  Oil  City. 
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Deer  by  the  Hundred 

CLINTON  COUNTY  - While  trav- 
eling through  State  Game  Lands  No. 
89  in  Clinton  County  en  route  to 
checking  the  turkeys  in  the  propa- 
gating area,  at  midday  in  the  early 
part  of  March,  Deputy  Ellsworth 
Smith  and  I counted  exactly  100  deer 
feeding  on  the  food  plots.  These  deer 
both  large  and  small  were  in  very 
good  condition  for  this  time  of  the 
year.— District  Game  Protector  Ivan  L. 
Dodd,  Mill  Hall. 

Feeder  Finder 

FOREST  COUNTY— I was  check- 
ing turkey  feeders  in  my  district  in 
early  April  when  I came  upon  one 
literally  torn  apart.  In  the  fresh  snow 
two  sets  of  bear  tracks  were  visible.  I 
followed  the  tracks  for  the  better  part 
of  a half  day.  They  led  in  a beeline  to 
another  feeder  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  away.  Several  slats  were 
torn  from  the  side  of  this  feeder  and 
it  was  emptied  of  corn.  Continuing 
along  the  trail  I followed  the  tracks 
to  a third  feeder  nearly  two  miles 
away.  Again  they  led  in  a nearly 
straight  line,  and  the  feeder  was  dam- 
aged and  empty.  The  previous  spring 
bear  had  not  bothered  any  of  these 
three  feeders,  yet  this  year,  upon 
awaking  from  their  winter  sleep, 
they  knew  the  exact  location  of  the 
feeders  and  the  shortest  routes  be- 
tween them.  Another  mystery  of  na- 
ture.—District  Game  Protector  David 
Kirkland,  Marienville. 


Chucked  Into  Hunter  Safety 

LEBANON  COUNTY  - Recently 
while  returning  to  my  headquarters, 
I spied  a “chuck”  sitting  on  a mound. 
Then  my  companion  remarked  that  it 
wasn’t  a “chuck”  but  a hunter’s  head. 
I immediately  stopped  the  car  and 
walked  up  to  talk  to  the  hunter,  to 
advise  him  on  the  danger  of  not  wear- 
ing safety  color  clothing,  along  with 
a hat.  This  hunter  was  a boy  lying  in 
a prone  position  hunting  woodchucks. 
While  talking  to  the  boy,  he  put  the 
muzzle  of  the  .22  rifle  under  his  arm 
pit,  and  was  leaning  on  it.  I advised 
him  on  this  being  dangerous  also. 

That  evening  I talked  to  the  father 
about  the  boy’s  careless  practices.  He 
was  surprised,  for  having  taught  the 
boy  himself,  he  thought  he  was  quali- 
fied to  go  out  on  his  own.  I am  happy 
to  say  that  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents  we  enrolled  this  boy  in  a 
“Hunter  Safety”  class,  and  he  has 
since  received  his  certificate.— District 
Game  Protector  Perry  A.  Hilbert, 
Cleona. 

Maternity  Ward 

BUCKS  COUNTY  - During  April 
we  were  requested  to  remove  an  ex- 
pectant female  raccoon  from  her  nest 
in  the  attic  of  a Plumstead  Township 
farmhouse.  With  the  aid  of  a little 
chloroform  the  removal  was  almost 
easy.  Later,  while  trying  to  transport 
her  to  the  hinterlands,  she  aroused 
from  her  slumber,  escaped  the  con- 
fines of  a lard  can  and  gained  free  run 
of  our  station  wagon.  Needless  to  say, 
we  were  nonplussed  for  a speedy  solu- 
tion to  the  dilemma.  Fortunately  the 
’coon  decided  on  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. After  much  sniffing  and  investi- 
gating, which  included  hanging  upside 
down  from  the  visor,  she  found  a 
perch  on  the  dashboard  and  com- 
pleted the  journey  peacefully  observ- 
ing the  panorama  through  the  wind- 
shield. — District  Game  Protector 
William  J.  Lockett,  Doylestown. 
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Deer  Surplus 

PIKE  COUNTY— In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  hunters  harvested  the  13th  high- 
est buck  kill  in  the  county  since  1915 
and  had  a successful  one-day  antler- 
less season  during  the  1960  deer  sea- 
son there  are  still  enough  deer  left  in 
this  District  to  enable  motorists  to  kill 
107  deer  on  the  highways  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1961.  Many  of 
these  road-killed  deer  were  does  which 
were  carrying  young.  About  95  per 
cent  of  these  deer  were  killed  on  a 25- 
mile  stretch  of  Route  209  between 
Matamoras  and  Bushkill.  All  the  lands 
bordering  this  road  are  privately 
owned  and  only  a limited  amount  of 
deer  hunting  is  allowed,  if  any.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Daniel  S.  Mc- 
Peek,  Jr.,  Matamoras. 

Charitable  Trappers 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  - We 
usually  think  of  trapping  as  a sport 
which  results  in  personal  gain  but 
then  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule 
and  Charlie  Bolles  is  that  exception. 

There  is  a beaver  dam  on  Franklin 
Hill  owned  by  farmers  who  wanted 
the  dam  but  were  willing  to  have  the 
surplus  trapped  in  order  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  colony  lest  they  become 
over-populated  and  eat  themselves  out 
of  house  and  home  by  exhausting  the 
available  food  supply. 

In  conjunction  with  these  conserva- 
tion minded  individuals  Charlie  har- 
vested four  beavers  last  season.  It  was 
decided  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  their  pelts  be  given  the  Frank- 
lin Church.  Hats  off  to  Charlie  Bolles. 

A similar  parallel  was  that  of  an- 
other trapper  who  donated  bounty 
money  received  for  the  killing  of  a 
fox  and  great  horned  owl  to  his  church 
during  a fund  raising  campaign. 

Thus  it  would  seem  our  wildlife  can 
serve  many  useful  purposes.— District 
Game  Protector  Donald  G.  Day,  Sus- 
quehanna. 


TIOGA  COUNTY-On  April  19,  I 
was  able  to  catch  a red  fox  asleep  in 
a field,  and  I luckily  had  one  of  the 
so-called  predator  calls  with  me.  I hid 
in  a vantage  point  where  I could  ob- 
serve the  fox  but  was  concealed  from 
his  view.  I was  about  175  yards  from 
the  fox  and  I proceeded  to  blow  on 
the  call.  The  fox  raised  his  head  and 
looked  about  for  perhaps  five  sec- 
onds and  laid  his  head  down  and 
went  back  to  sleep.  I couldn’t  believe 
my  eyes  after  having  read  so  many 
articles  about  the  predators  rushing  to 
the  scene  of  the  call.  So  I tried  again— 
same  result.  I tried  again  — same  re- 
sult. I finally  shot  the  fox  after  decid- 
ing the  fox  hadn’t  read  the  ads  that 
are  in  the  magazine  or  the  stories  that 
have  been  written.  — District  Game 
Protector  Keith  C.  Hinman,  Wellsboro. 

Bounty  Bucks? 

PERRY  COUNTY  - After  being 
heaped  with  abuse  over  a period  of 
several  years  about  the  manner  of 
harvesting  our  deer  herds,  I was  com- 
pletely startled  when  a farmer  in  To- 
boyne  Township,  Perry  County,  made 
this  remark  to  me.  “Why  doesn’t  the 
Game  Commission  put  a BOUNTY  on 
deer  in  the  state  so  that  we  can  control 
the  darn  varmints?”  This  is  certainly 
a switch  from  the  other  comments 
made  to  me.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector James  Moyle,  Blain. 
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Scrambled  Eggs 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -Each  year 
as  spring  arrives,  the  gardeners  and 
farmers  begin  cleaning  their  lands  in 
preparation  for  planting.  This  spring, 
as  the  Dagostin  Brothers  were  clean- 
ing up  brush  piles  on  their  farm  on 
Farm  Game  Project  No.  187,  they  un- 
covered a ringneck  nest.  Closer  in- 
spection revealed  that  there  were  both 
ringneck  and  chicken  eggs  in  the  nest. 
The  way  the  situation  looks,  the  pheas- 
ant decided  that  the  chicken  was  vio- 
lating the  boundary  line,  chased  the 
chicken  back  to  the  farm  and  took 
over  the  nest.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Robert  W.  Nolf,  West  Hazleton. 

Cock  of  the  Rock 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - While 
driving  along  a road  in  Washington 
Township  I observed  a young  deer 
about  to  cross  the  highway.  When  this 
deer  saw  my  car  it  turned  back.  I 
stopped  to  observe  it  more  closely.  As 
it  ran  back  into  the  field,  a ring-necked 
pheasant  came  out  of  the  cover  at  the 
edge  of  the  field  and  challenged  the 
deer.  The  deer,  apparently  in  a playful 
mood,  made  several  passes  toward  the 
pheasant  as  if  to  trample  it  but  the 
old  cockbird  stood  his  ground  to  the 
extent  of  jumping  at  the  deer’s  face 
and  striking  out  with  his  spurs,  per- 
haps hitting  the  deer.  After  one  of 
these  close  runs,  the  deer  took  off  for 
heavy  cover  and  the  pheasant  had  the 
battleground  to  himself.— Land  Man- 
ager Ralph  Shank,  Pine  Grove. 


Odds  Against  Survival 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - Imagine  if 
you  can,  1,000,000  healthy  active  men, 
assisted  by  about  200,000  dogs,  armed 
heavily  with  shotguns.  The  average 
shot  shell  will  contain  about  300  shot 
and  each  man  will  shoot  about  25 
shells  in  a season.  This  would  mean 
about  7,750  individual  shot  per  man  or 
7,750,000,000  sprayed  all  over  the 
countryside.  If  any  game  does  survive 
this  barrage  it  is  rewarded  with  90 
days  of  below  zero  weather.  In  addi- 
tion the  food  supply  is  covered  with 
2 to  3 feet  of  heavy  snow.  At  this  time 
the  game  is  easy  prey  to  the  thou- 
sands of  stray  dogs  and  cats  roaming 
around  plus  a few  humans  who  are 
also  year-round  hunters  with  gun,  trap 
and  snare.  Maybe  that’s  why,  when  on 
patrol  during  these  spring  months  it 
is  so  refreshing  to  see  a big  cock  ring- 
neck herding  his  harem  of  hens  along 
a fence  row  or  to  observe  a nest  of 
rabbits  in  an  old  pasture  field.  When 
you  take  stock  of  what  all  our  game 
birds  and  animals  put  up  with  to 
furnish  us  humans  a little  sport  in 
November,  you  soon  realize  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a commercial 
product  or  a profit  making  enterprise. 
We’re  working  with  Mother  Nature 
herself.  With  these  factors  in  mind  I 
do  not  see  how  any  outdoorsman  or 
sportsman  could  possibly  be  an  athe- 
ist. — District  Game  Protector  Robert 
Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 


Kissin’  Cousins? 

BERKS  COUNTY  - Officers  of  the 
Wyomissing  Police,  while  on  patrol  in 
a rural  section  of  the  borough,  noticed 
two  objects  sitting  together  on  the 
highway.  When  they  approached  the 
spot,  they  were  astonished  to  see  a 
raccoon  run  to  one  side  of  the  road  and 
a white  cat  run  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  Both  animals  sat  on  the 
bank  and  watched  the  police  car  go 
past.— District  Game  Protector  Joseph 
Leiendecker,  Reading. 
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Dive  Bomber  No  Bother 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  - While 
on  patrol  April  15,  I was  approaching 
some  small  ponds  on  the  west  end  of 
Friedensburg  when  I observed  a large 
bird  hovering  over  one  of  the  ponds. 
I stopped  my  car  alongside  of  the 
pond  and  the  bird  started  climbing 
for  altitude.  It  was  an  osprey,  evi- 
dently migrating  through  the  area. 
Since  I was  only  about  50  feet  from 
the  pond,  I thought  the  car  may  have 
frightened  him  away,  but  he  contin- 
ued to  circle  the  pond.  All  of  a sudden 
he  folded  his  wings  and  plunged  into 
the  water,  shortly  emerging  with  a 
gold  fish  of  about  eight  inches  clutched 
in  its  talons.  I had  never  seen  an 
osprey  before  but  what  was  even  more 
interesting  were  some  tame  mallards 
which  were  also  on  the  pond.  Although 
the  osprey  had  hit  the  water  only 
about  30  feet  from  some  of  them,  they 
paid  no  attention  to  him  or  he  to  them. 
It  seems  the  wild  creatures  are  con- 
tent to  live  with  each  other,  each  to 
his  way  of  life.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Lowell  E.  Bittner,  Tremont. 

Two  Late 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - Dep- 
uty Game  Protector  Charles  Thomas 
witnessed  an  unusual  incident  several 
days  ago.  While  walking  towards  his 
car  in  the  town  of  Avoca  he  noticed 
two  male  robins  fighting  and  chasing 
each  other.  The  robin  which  was  in 
the  lead  at  the  time  was  flying  as  fast 
as  he  could,  using  evasive  tactics  and 
dodging  from  side  to  side  as  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  bird  which 
was  chasing  him.  While  attempting  to 
escape  in  this  fashion  he  dashed 
squarely  into  a large  plate  glass  win- 
dow and  his  pursuer  who  was  follow- 
ing closely  behind  did  the  same.  The 
shock  of  the  impact  was  so  severe  that 
it  killed  both  birds.  — District  Game 
Protector  Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 

Like  Father — Like  Son 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - During 


the  month  I had  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing up  my  largest  bounty  claims  that 
I have  made  out  since  becoming  a 
Game  Protector.  Mark  Shotzberger, 
of  Lancaster,  brought  57  red  and 
gray  foxes  for  me  to  probate.  This 
is  a lot  of  foxes  for  a trapper  in 
Lancaster  County.  The  same  evening 
Mr.  Shotzberger’s  son  also  probated 
19  foxes.  He  has  just  started  to  trap 
under  his  father’s  instructions.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  John  P.  Eicholtz, 
Strasburg. 

A Duck’s  Blood  Donor 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - On  Monday, 
April  3, 1 received  a call  from  a lady  in 
Pleasant  Valley  who  informed  me  that 
she  had  found  a crippled  duck.  Think- 
ing that  this  was  another  grebe  or 
loon,  I told  her  that  I would  be  there 
and  pick  up  the  bird.  When  I arrived 
she  did  have  a duck  that  was  crippled. 
The  end  joint  of  the  wing  had  been 
shot  off,  and  she  had  it  all  bandaged 
up.  The  duck  was  a female  bufflehead. 
She  said  that  it  was  lying  in  the  street 
in  front  of  her  home.  She  also  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  a nurse  and 
was  about  to  take  two  cc’s  of  blood 
from  herself  and  give  the  bird  a trans- 
fusion. I informed  her  that  this  was 
probably  not  necessary.  I took  the 
bird  home  with  me,  and  the  next  day 
it  was  released  on  the  lake  at  Lake- 
mont  Park  where  it  can  still  be  seen 
almost  any  day,  minus  a wing  tip  but 
happy.— District  Game  Protector  Rus- 
sell W.  Meyer,  Altoona. 
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What  to  Do  With 
Young  Wildlife . . . 


Leave  'Em  Alone— 
And  You  Go  Home! 

By  Bill  Walsh 


66/^UTE,”  is  probably  one  of  the 
^ most  overworked  words  in  the 
English  language.  When  it’s  used  to 
describe  the  appealing  and  apparently 
helpless  young  of  wildlife,  it  really 
gets  a going  over.  However,  many 
Pennsylvanians  have  learned  to  their 
sorrow  that  the  “cute”  stage  of  young 
wildlife  is  a fleeting  and  temporary 
phase  of  the  animal’s  development. 
Some  have  the  scars  to  prove  it,  too! 

Like  puppies  and  kittens,  wildlife 
babies  arouse  the  cuddling  instincts 


in  most  humans.  Depending  on  the 
age  of  the  wildlife  young  you  en- 
counter, you  might  get  away  with  it, 
too.  But  be  sure  to  count  your  fingers 
before  picking  up  a baby  raccoon, 
opossum,  or  even  a squirrel. 

Even  if  the  wildlife  baby  “cottons” 
to  your  attention,  there  are  two  im- 
portant things  you  should  consider  be- 
fore you  succumb  to  the  desire  to 
take  it  home  with  you— or  away  from 
the  spot  where  you  discovered  it.  You 
stand  to  lose  under  both  considerations. 
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First— it’s  against  the  law  to  take 
wildlife  from  its  natural  habitat.  Even 
if  you  are  sure  the  youngsters  are 
orphans— from  the  certain  knowledge 
that  the  mother  animal  is  dead— wild- 
life does  not  legally  belong  to  you  nor 
are  you  legally  responsible  for  its  care 
or  survival. 

This  is  the  task  that  State  Law  has 
assigned  to  the  Game  Protector.  Sup- 
pose your  car  kills  a doe  deer.  Suppose 
a wobbly-legged  fawn  is  noted  nearby. 
Your  responsibility  lies  in  notifying 
the  nearest  Game  Protector  or  other 
person  in  authority  (State  Police,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  etc.)  who  will  pass 
the  word  along  to  the  wildlife  officer. 

When  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
mother  of  young  wildlife  is  dead, 
leave  it  alone— and  you  go  home!  We 
didn’t  say  “it’ll  go  home”  because  nine 
times  out  of  ten  when  humans  en- 


LOST  FAWNS  are  a popular  myth.  In  al- 
most all  cases,  fawn  deer  are  not  lost  or 
orphans  but  are  merely  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  mother.  Leave  them  alone! 


counter  wildlife  babies,  the  youngsters 
ARE  already  home.  You,  as  the  hu- 
man, are  the  invader.  The  mother  is 
doubtless  aware  of  the  exact  spot  in 
which  she  left  her  young.  She  will  be 
back.  Some,  like  rabbits,  almost  always 
nurse  the  youngsters  at  night. 

The  second  consideration,  aside 
from  the  legality  of  your  desire  to 
protect  young  wildlife,  is  your  own 
safety  and  the  safety  of  other  mem- 
bers in  your  family.  Young  wildlife 
may  bite  you  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. Even  if  you  succeed  in  “taming” 
wildlife  youngsters,  they  don’t  remain 
playful  youngsters  forever.  Often,  as 
they  mature  and  come  to  that  period 
of  life  when  they  would  normally 
mate,  they  become  downright  villains. 

A grown  squirrel  can  put  chisel- 
sharp  teeth  right  through  a finger. 
After  all,  nature  equipped  him  to 
crack  hard-shelled  nuts  with  those 
choppers  and  they’re  formidable.  Don’t 
be  a “nut!” 

Wildlife  doesn’t  brush  its  teeth, 
either,  you  know— and  a wound  of  that 
type  often  resists  healing.  A friend  of 
ours  once  picked  up  an  opossum  his 
dogs  encountered  on  a ’coon  hunting 
expedition.  In  the  ensuing  melee,  the 
critter  forgot  to  play  dead  and  instead 
chomped  down  on  friend’s  hand.  He 
invested  enough  money  in  penicillin 
clearing  up  the  resultant  infection  to 
keep  himself  in  shotgun  shells  for 
several  years.  And  he  was  a worried 
young  man  before  it  finally  cleared 
up.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the 
possibility  of  contracting  rabies  from 
a “wild”  bite. 

The  raised  - in  - captivity  whitetail 
buck  deer  can  be  an  especially  dan- 
gerous creature  when  full-grown.  Ant- 
lers and  razor-sharp  hoofs  may  repay 
the  human  “friend”  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses of  the  past.  Remember— wildlife 
bears  its  allegiance  to  the  wild. 

True  kindness,  of  course,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  dictates  leaving 
wildlife  young  alone.  Snatched  from 
its  wilderness  home  and  raised  in  cap- 
tivity, a wildlife  baby  grows  to  depend 
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on  humans  for  its  very  existence.  If 
later  released,  it  is  often  ill-equipped 
to  make  its  own  way  with  its  wild 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  humans  in- 
volved have  done  the  creature  a dis- 
service, to  be  sure. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  nat- 
ural mother.  Wild  creatures  often  die 
despite  the  best  of  care  by  their  cap- 
tors  or  “rescuers.”  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  cottontail  rabbit. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  that  directs 
humans  to  resist  the  almost  irresistible 
appeal  of  fuzzy  young  game  birds  and 
animals  is  a wise  one.  Incidentally,  it 
also  includes  wild  bird  eggs.  Parents 
should  explain  to  their  children  that 
the  nests  they  discover  in  the  open 
have  not  been  abandoned.  (Knowl- 
edgeable children  should  explain  this 
to  adults,  too. ) 

It  is  only  natural  that  a state  which 
ranks  third  in  population  yet  33rd  in 
land  area  should  provide  more  oppor- 
tunity than  most  for  human  contact 
with  wildlife.  As  populations  increase 
and  suburban  expansion  continues, 
this  opportunity  will  not  be  lessened. 


CAPTIVE  WILDLIFE  can  be  dangerous. 
Wildlife  doesn't  brush  its  teeth,  and  a wound 
caused  by  a bite  often  resists  healing. 


When  encountering  wildlife  young, 
the  human  discoverer  should  remem- 
ber that  young  wildlife  is  often  better 
equipped  to  care  for  itself,  through 
natural  instinct,  than  the  size  of  the 
furry  or  feathery  creature  would  indi- 
cate. Cottontail  rabbits  run  from  the 
nest  at  only  two  weeks  of  age.  If  a 
gray,  red,  or  fox  squirrel  is  out  of  its 
nest,  it,  too,  is  on  its  own,  even  though 
there  may  be  some  family  association. 

As  for  young  bears,  most  everyone 
is  aware  that  the  bear  sow  will  stand 
for  no  foolishness  and  that  while  the 
tales  of  bears  attacking  humans  in  this 
state  are  usually  woven  out  of  the 
whole  cloth,  it  is  best  not  to  attain  the 
publicity  or  pain  of  pioneering  in  this 
field. 

In  the  wild,  there  is  no  such  con- 
venience for  the  mother  as  a 24-hour 
baby  sitting  service.  The  young  are 
often  left  on  their  own.  Mother  Nature 
intended  it  that  way. 

Summing  up,  the  reasons  for  leav- 
ing wildlife  babies  where  you  find 
them  are: 

1.  It’s  against  the  Game  Law  to  dis- 
turb them. 

2.  It’s  inhumane  to  disturb  them 
and  disrupt  the  life  a wise  nature 
wants  them  to  have. 

3.  It’s  dangerous— later  if  not  at  the 
moment— to  handle  them! 

“Leave  ’em  alone  and  YOU  go 
home,”  is  good  advice. 
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Strip-mined  Areas  Can  Be 
Reclaimed  for  Wildlife . . . 

Toil  With  Spoil 

By  Wilmer  C.  Richter 
Research  Biologist,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


DURING  the  early  days  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
land  purchase  program,  no  one  en- 
visioned the  havoc  to  be  wrought  upon 
the  surfaces  of  these  and  other  lands 
because  of  mineral  reservations. 

For  many  years  simple  economics 
made  it  unprofitable  to  disturb  vast 
land  surfaces  for  the  coal  that  lay 
beneath.  The  “status  quo”  was  main- 
tained. However,  time  marched  on 
and  so  did  economics  and  technology. 
With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  it 
suddenly  became  feasible  to  remove 
tons  of  earth  for  the  mineral  wealth 
below. 

Evidently  little  thought  was  given 
to  the  reclamation  or  rehabilitation  of 
the  strip-mined  areas  during  the  hustle- 
bustle  of  the  war  years.  Perhaps  a phil- 


osophical view  prevailed  that,  well,  in 
fifty  to  one  hundred  years  no  one 
would  ever  know  the  surface  had  been 
disturbed.  With  the  tempo  of  the  times 
slowing  down  near  the  end  of  the 
war,  people  became  cognizant  of  the 
unsightly  disturbances  around  them. 

In  1945,  the  “Bituminous  Coal  Open 
Pit  Mining  Conservation  Act”  was 
passed  which  provided  for  the  “exer- 
cise of  the  police  powers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
providing  for  the  conservation  and  im- 
provement of  areas  of  land  affected  in 
the  mining  of  bituminous  coal  by  the 
open  pit  or  stripping  method,  to  aid 
thereby  in  the  protection  of  birds  and 
wildlife,  to  enhance  the  value  of  such 
land  for  taxation,  to  decrease  soil 
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erosion,  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers  and  streams,  to  pre- 
vent cumbustion  of  unmined  coal,  and 
generally  improve  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  said  lands.” 

A section  of  the  Act  of  Legislature 
requires  that  the  operator  shall  plant 
upon  relevelled  areas  trees,  shrubs,  or 
grasses  unless,  upon  application  of  the 
land  owner,  approval  is  given  to  use 
the  land  for  a purpose  other  than 
growing  trees,  shrubs,  or  grasses. 

Much  of  the  early  experimental  and 
rehabilitative  work  was  done  by  re- 
forestation. Tree  species  were  gen- 
erally available  at  reasonable  cost, 
reasonable  success  could  be  antici- 
pated, and  it  was  not  necessary,  after 
relevelling,  to  expend  additional  mon- 
ies in  land  preparation  such  as  would 
be  required  for  successful  establish- 
ment of  grasses  and  legumes.  Over  a 
long  period  of  time  reforestation  is  an 
excellent  method  of  reclamation  and 
often  the  only  feasible  method.  How- 
ever, this  type  of  reclamation  does  not 
provide  an  immediate  or  rapidly  de- 
veloping diversified  habitat  for  wild- 
life utilization  and  productivity. 


Although  the  enacted  legislation  is 
sufficiently  permissive  to  allow  for  the 
development  of  a diversified  habitat, 
there  has  been  a general  reluctance 
within  the  industry  to  attempt  this 
type  of  reclamation  because  of  the 
additional  monetary  outlays  usually 
necessary  to  insure  reasonable  success. 
Reluctance  to  increase  operating  ex- 
penses is  understandable.  If  changes 
to  more  diversified  reclamation  meth- 
ods were  to  be  encouraged,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  other 
practices  could  be  as  successfully  and 
economically  used  to  revegetate  re- 
levelled spoil. 

In  1956,  the  McIntosh  Coal  Com- 
pany, DuBois,  Pa.,  offered  their 
cooperation  in  an  experimental  devel- 
opment project  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  diversifying  reclamation 
methods. 

As  a start  some  twenty  species  and 
varieties  of  grasses  and  legumes  were 
planted  experimentally  on  untreated 
relevelled  spoil  from  the  Upper  Free- 
port, Lower  Freeport,  and  Lower  Kit- 
tanning coal  seams.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year  it  was  obvious  that  bird’s- 


TWENTY  SPECIES  of  grasses  and  legumes  have  been  planted  experimentally  on  un- 
treated, relevelled  spoil  from  strip-mining  of  Upper  Freeport,  Lower  Freeport  and  Lower 
Kittanning  coal  seams.  This  scene  shows  European  bird's-foot  trefoil  growing  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  77. 


MORE  THAN  70  ACRES  of  strip-mine  spoil  have  been  planted  for  wildlife,  using  bird's-foot 
trefoil.  Deer,  groundhogs  and  cottontails  have  been  observed  making  use  of  these 
improvements. 


foot,  big,  and  narrowleaf  trefoils 
would  probably  do  well  on  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Freeport  coal  seams.  How- 
ever, as  expected,  all  species  performed 
poorly  on  the  Lower  Kittanning  spoil. 
The  stripping  operator,  after  having 
observed  the  results  of  the  initial  trial, 
was  willing  to  “risk”  planting  bird’s- 
foot  trefoil  on  some  thirty  additional 
acres.  This  planting  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  he  has  continued  to  use 
bird’s-foot  trefoil  on  all  but  certain 
backfilled  areas  of  Lower  Kittanning 
spoil.  Today  there  are  over  seventy 
acres  of  trefoil  on  spoil  from  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Freeport  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Kittanning  coal  seams. 

The  success  with  trefoil  encouraged 
further  development  for  wildlife.  Ex- 
perimental plantings  of  silky  dogwood, 
scrub  oak,  black  haw,  autumn  olive, 
crab  apple,  wild  plum,  coralberry, 
tartarian  honeysuckle,  Chinese  chest- 
nut, multiflora  rose,  natob  lespedeza, 
and  saw-toothed  oak  were  made  on 


the  various  coal  seams.  Although  all 
of  the  plants  were  not  fully  tested,  ex- 
tensive hedgerow  plantings  of  multi- 
flora rose,  tartarian  honeysuckle,  au- 
tumn olive,  and  saw-toothed  oak  have 
been  and  are  being  made  on  the  vari- 
ous coal  seams.  These  plantings,  also, 
have  been  highly  successful  and  to 
date  over  65,000  shrubs  have  been 
planted  on  this  strip-mined  area. 

Deer,  groundhogs,  and  cottontails 
have  been  observed  making  use  of 
these  various  improvements. 

Don’t  think  for  one  moment  that  all 
the  problems  have  been  solved  and 
all  questions  answered— they  haven’t. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  and  in  so 
far  as  possible  work  on  strip-mined 
areas  will  continue. 

The  point  I want  to  make  clear  is 
that  certain  spoils  do  lend  themselves 
to  successful  diversification  and  de- 
velopment of  this  type  without  added 
financial  considerations. 
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Deputies  Receive 
Special  Course  at 
Game  Commission  School 

A total  of  160  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors, in  six  classes,  will  receive  in- 
tensive training  at  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  this  spring  and 
summer. 

The  first  group  completed  the  one- 
week  course  at  the  school,  located  in 
Jefferson  County,  on  April  29.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
and  Division  office  staffs  instruct  the 
classes. 

A full  schedule  of  daytime  and 
evening  classes  is  maintained  and  sub- 
jects include:  law  enforcement,  re- 
search, public  relations,  land  manage- 
ment and  minerals,  hunter  safety, 
predator  control,  and  game  propaga- 
tion. Additionally,  instructors  will  fa- 
miliarize the  trainees  with  Game  Com- 


mission policies  and  the  agency’s 
objectives  in  its  overall  wildlife  man- 
agement program. 

Time  has  been  allotted  for  revolver 
and  shotgun  training  and  archery  in- 
struction and  practice  during  each 
class.  Outdoor  sports  are  enjoyed  in 
off  periods. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors  are  se- 
lected, non-salaried  Commission  field 
officers  who  provide  worthy  assistance 
in  the  administration  of  Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife  program,  usually  without  re- 
muneration. Periodically,  they  receive 
instruction  from  their  District  Game 
Protector.  The  salaried  officer  directs 
their  activities,  and  they  represent  the 
Commission  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. Deputies  who  receive  the 
special  course  of  instruction  at  the 
school  this  year  will  emerge  better 
qualified  to  serve  and  more  capable 
of  advancing  the  state’s  entire  wildlife 
management  program. 


ILLEGAL  EQUIPMENT  is  explained  by  James  A.  Brown,  Field  Division  Supervisor,  to 
Deputy  Game  Protectors  Walt  Tabol,  left,  John  Royal  and  Mel  Bishop,  right.  The  gun 
silencer  and  bird  net  were  used  in  classroom  instruction  at  the  first  deputy  training  class. 


Over  Four  Million  Seedlings 
Shipped  From  Howard 
Nursery  to  Aid  Wildlife 

Seedlings  grown  at  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Howard  Nursery,  in  Centre 
County,  play  an  important  if  little- 
heralded  part  in  Pennsylvania’s  wild- 
life management  program.  Planted  in 
appropriate  localities,  these  tree,  shrub 
and  vine  seedlings  provide  the  all- 
important  food  and  cover  game  birds 
and  animals  need  to  thrive  and  sur- 
vive. They  include  the  evergreens, 
crab  apple,  bittersweet,  multiflora 
rose,  black  locust,  autumn  olive,  wil- 
low, coralberry,  silky  dogwood,  tar- 
tarian  honeysuckle,  lespedeza  natob, 
and  others. 

This  spring,  the  output  of  the  How- 
ard Nursery  planting  stock  was  4,048,- 
150.  An  additional  304,150  shrub 
seedlings  were  released  to  Game  Com- 
mission field  divisions  during  the  fall 
of  1960.  This  brings  the  total  output 
since  last  report  to  4,352,300  plants. 

The  distribution  of  the  seedlings, 
during  April,  was  as  follows:  3,091,100 
for  planting  on  State  Game  Lands, 
Farm  Game  Projects  and  properties 
leased  by  the  Commission;  1,261,200 
for  use  by  conservation  organizations. 
Approximately  190,000  seedlings  went 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Districts.  The 
remainder  were  released  to  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations, Boy  Scout  groups  and 
other  organizations  to  be  planted  to 
improve  wildlife  habitat  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Millard  M.  Crooks 


Millard  M.  Crooks,  a Land  Manager  in  the 
Commission's  Northeast  Field  Division,  met 
accidental  death  from  coal  gas  fumes  in  his 
home  at  White  Haven  the  night  of  May  21. 
He  was  58. 

A graduate  of  the  2nd  Student  Officer 
Training  Class  at  the  Commission’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  Millard  was 
appointed  Game  Protector  in  Somerset 
County  in  1938.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
during  World  War  II,  returning  to  Commis- 
sion service  on  May  1,  1943.  In  July,  1949,  he 
was  promoted  to  Conservation  Education  As- 
sistant in  the  Northcentral  Division,  served 
as  District  Game  Protector  in  the  Northeast 
Division  from  1958  to  1960,  became  a Land 
Management  Officer  in  January  last  year. 

Crooks  was  a native  of  Ceres  Township, 
McKean  County.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  one  son,  Dean,  who  is  a District  Game 
Protector  in  Armstrong  County. 


MARCH  DEER  MORTALITY 

These  records  of  deer  deaths  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  month  of  March, 
this  year  and  last,  are  provided  for  comparative  purposes.  They  were  compiled 
from  reports  submitted  by  Game  Protectors  across  the  state  and  cover  only 
the  known  mortalities,  exclusive  of  winter  kill. 

Crop  Damage  Vehicles  Illegally  Killed  Miscellaneous  Total 


1961  8 634  40  285  967 

(184  by  dogs) 

1960  18  366  40  266  668 

(239  by  dogs) 
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AWARD  PRESENTATION  for  excellence  in  printing  was  made  to  Paul  Ramer,  General 
Manager  of  the  Gettysburg  Times  and  News  Publishing  Company,  by  I.  A.  Wiggins,  left, 
and  Tom  Furlong,  right,  sales  representatives  of  the  Wilcox-Walter-Furlong  Company,  Har- 
risburg. The  firm  distributes  the  Finch  Offset  paper  upon  which  this  magazine  is  printed. 


Game  News  Printing 
Wins  National  Award 

The  Times  and  News  Publishing 
Company,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  which  has 
printed  GAME  NEWS  under  state 
contract  since  last  September,  re- 
cently was  awarded  first  prize  and  an 
“Award  of  Excellence”  in  a nation- 
wide competition  for  offset  printing. 
The  Award,  a nine-  by  11-inch  plaque 
in  color,  was  presented  to  Paul  B. 
Ramer,  superintendent  of  the  Adams 
County  firm,  by  Jack  Buchanan  and 
David  Bidwell,  on  behalf  of  Lyman 
A.  Beeman,  president  of  the  Finch, 
Pruyn  & Company,  Inc.,  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  A1  Wiggins  and 
Thomas  Furlong,  of  Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong  Company,  of  Harrisburg.  The 
latter  firm  distributes  the  Finch  Offset 
paper  upon  which  the  magazine  is 
printed. 

The  award  was  made  for  excellence 
of  design  and  craftsmanship  in  offset 
lithography  in  producing  an  outstand- 
ing specimen  of  the  printer’s  art.  The 
selection  was  made  from  almost  100 
entries  of  nationally  circulated  maga- 
zines. The  six  judges  included  three 
veteran,  reputable  printers  and  three 
famous  lithographers,  all  rated  special- 
ists in  their  field.  Presentation  of  the 
plaque  was  made  at  a dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Gettysburg  on  May  3. 


Commission  to  Meet 
With  Sportsmen,  Set  1961 
Hunting  Seasons  and  Limits 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  its  staff  will  hold  an 
open  meeting  with  representatives  of 
sportsmen’s  organizations  and  other 
interested  groups  in  Harrisburg  at  10 
a.m.,  Saturday,  June  24,  to  hear  recom- 
mendations for  1961  hunting-trapping 
seasons  and  bag  limits.  Later  that  day 
the  Commission  will  officially  estab- 
lish the  opening  and  closing  dates, 
plus  bag  limits,  which  will  govern  the 
harvest  of  native  game  birds,  animals 
and  furbearers  for  the  12-month  period 
covered  by  the  1961  hunting  license 
beginning  September  1. 

The  invitation  to  attend  this  annual 
meeting  was  extended  by  the  Com- 
mission during  its  meeting  on  April 
21-22  in  the  Poconos.  In  other  actions 
taken  during  that  meeting,  the  Com- 
mission: 

Adopted  a resolution  expressing  ap- 
preciation to,  and  sincerely  thanking 
the  many  sportsmen’s  clubs,  individ- 
uals, organizations,  agencies,  indus- 
tries, the  armed  forces,  and  all  those 
who  contributed  in  any  manner  to  the 
emergency  game  feeding  program  last 
winter. 

Prescribed  responsibilities  of  Game 
Commission  personnel  within  the  legal 
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authority  contained  in  the  Game  Law 
during  times  of  emergency  when  the 
State  Council  of  Civil  Defense  co- 
ordinates the  activities  of  the  various 
state  agencies. 

Revoked  hunting  and  trapping  priv- 
ileges of  439  persons  who  committed 
serious  infractions  of  the  Game  Law. 

Took  options  on  nine  tracts  for  ad- 
ditional State  Game  Lands,  which  are 
public  hunting  grounds,  two  addi- 
tional tracts  for  the  Pymatuning  Goose 
Management  Area  and  two  tracts  for 
access  to  existing  holdings. 

Approved  Special  Fox  Hunting  Pe- 
titions filed  by  the  following  11  coun- 
ties in  compliance  with  provisions  of 
the  Game  Law:  Bradford,  Butler,  Erie, 
Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Lancaster, 
Schuylkill,  Washington,  Westmore- 
land and  York. 

Authorized  participation  in  the  Co- 
operative Strip  Mine  Project  which 
has  been  seeking  answers  to  revege- 
tation of  strip  mine  spoil  banks.  The 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral 
Industries  and  various  mining  and 
conservation  organizations  have  been 
participating  in  this  project  which  is 
under  supervision  of  the  Northeastern 
Forest  Experimental  Station  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  As  a participant, 
the  Commission  authorized  expendi- 
tures of  $3,000  for  the  year  1961-62 
and  $3,500  for  1962-63. 

Authorized  further  leasing  of  oil 
and  gas  rights  on  certain  tracts  of 
State  Game  Lands. 

Established  another  drive  for  GAME 
NEWS  subscriptions,  being  of  the 
opinion  more  hunters  would  profit 
from  information  imparted  in  the 
Commission’s  official  publication. 

Adopted  a policy  to  issue  permits 
for  seismic  surveys  on  State  Game 
Lands. 

Approved  entering  into  a memo- 
randum of  understanding  with  the 
t | Branch  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Con- 
trol of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
e I and  Wildlife  as  a basis  for  closer  co- 
il operation  in  the  control  of  predators. 


rodents  and  birds  injurious  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  forests  and  game. 

Renewed  the  allocation  of  $12,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961-62. 

Renewed  six  allocations  totaling 
$7,000  for  cooperative  conservation 
education  programs  with:  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia;  Car- 
negie Museum,  Pittsburgh;  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  program  under 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
the  4-H  Club  Program  under  the  Agri- 
culture and  Home  Economics  Exten- 
sion branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  the  Conservation  Educa- 
tion Laboratory  for  Teachers,  P.  S.  U.; 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Safety 
Council. 


Pennsylvania  State  Forests 
Attract  3 Million  Visitors 

Pennsylvania’s  nearly  2,000,000  acres 
of  State  Forest  were  visited  by  3,208,- 
000  people  in  1960  and  earned  the 
Commonwealth  $734,287  in  returns 
from  leases,  minerals,  and  timber  sales, 
Forests  and  Waters  Secretary  Maurice 
K.  Goddard  recently  reported. 

More  than  268,500  hunters  killed 
11,127  deer  on  State  Forest  land  dur- 
ing 1960,  490  of  them  by  bow  and 
arrow.  Another  196  bears  and  2,141 
turkeys  were  also  shot  by  hunters. 

About  the  same  number  of  fishermen 
were  recorded  with  sizable  catches 
of  trout  (521,000),  bass  ( 25,608 ),  wall- 
eyes (11,400),  muskellunge  (800), 
and  pickerel  (462). 

An  unestimated  number  of  visitors 
include  tourists  driving  through  the 
several  scenic  State  Forest  areas  set 
aside  for  their  unique  attractions. 
Bucktail  State  Park  from  Emporium 
to  Lock  Haven  is  particularly  popular 
with  motorists  out  to  see  the  autumn 
colors.  Others  visit  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Tiadaghton  State 
Forest  during  the  Mountain  Laurel 
season. 
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PYMATUNING  PUZZLE  was  discovered  by  Bob  Shelby,  right,  caretaker  of  the  Museum 
on  Ford  island  last  summer.  He  is  showing  John  Eagles,  a Franklin,  Pa.,  visitor,  a hen 
mallard  nesting  in  the  hedge  in  front  of  the  building  and  some  200  yards  from  the  nearest 
water.  Thousands  of  visitors  passed  within  feet  of  the  nest  without  spotting  it. 


Howdy  Raccoon  Signs 
In  Anti-litter  Campaign 

A new  sign  will  soon  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  state’s  parks,  forests, 
and  wayside  rests  urging  Pennsyl- 
vanians to  stop  littering  their  lovely 
countryside. 

Part  of  Governor  David  L.  Law- 
rence’s anti-litter  campaign,  they  are 
made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association.  Pictured  on  the  steel  sign 
is  “Howdy,  the  Good  Outdoor  Man- 
ners Raccoon,”  adopted  by  the  Associ- 
ation two  years  ago  as  the  symbol  for 
its  Good  Outdoor  Manners  Campaign. 

Since  the  program  first  began,  it 
has  spread  through  32  states.  “Howdy” 
is  now  being  considered  by  several 
national  organizations  as  a possible  na- 
tional anti-litter  symbol.  Similar  to 
Smokey  the  Bear,  who  has  proved  so 
popular  in  the  battle  against  forest 
fires,  “Howdy”  is  expected  to  reinforce 
Smokey  in  a campaign  against  out- 
door abuses. 

The  new  signs  bear  different  mes- 
sages including:  “Stash  That  Trash,” 
“Don’t  Throw  It,  Stow  It,”  “Trash 
Breeds  Fire,”  and  “Hunt  Safely.”  Other 
materials  such  as  book  covers  and 
materials  are  also  being  distributed. 


Sayre  Club  Engages  in 
Beneficial  Game  Program 

Outdoorsmen  and  wildlife  admin- 
istrators in  Pennsylvania  are  watching 
with  keen  interest  the  dual  game  habi- 
tat and  farmer-sportsman  relations 
project  initiated  by  the  Sayre  Sports- 
men’s Club.  This  Bradford  County  or- 
ganization authorized  the  project  on 
a five-year  experimental  basis  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $500. 

Under  the  program  the  club  will 
purchase  part  of  a farmer’s  standard 
crop  for  game  food  and  cover  or  use 
a portion  of  his  land  to  produce  food 
and  cover  for  wild  game.  In  the  latter 
case  either  the  participating  farmer 
would  be  employed  to  develop  the 
area  or,  if  the  farmer  did  not  wish  to 
do  the  work  the  club  would  employ 
someone  else  to  perform  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  24th  ( 1961 ) 
annual  banquet  of  the  Sayre  Sports- 
men’s Club,  M.  J.  Golden,  Game  Com- 
mission Executive  Director,  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  the  plan.  In  his 
address,  “Club  - Landowner  - Commis- 
sion in  Cooperative  Food  and  Cover 
Project,”  he  said  the  Sayre  club  en- 
deavor “will  serve  admirably  as  a pilot 
project  for  sportsmen’s  organizations 
across  Pennsylvania. 
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Loss  of  Birds  Reported 
After  Dutch  Elm  Disease 
Control  Program  Spraying 

Appearance  of  the  destructive  Dutch 
elm  disease,  spraying  susceptible  trees 
with  the  poison  DDT,  and  complaints 
about  the  loss  of  bird  life  have  fol- 
lowed with  unfortunate  regularity 
whenever  save-the-elms  programs  have 
been  conducted  in  Michigan,  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute  reports. 

First  discovered  in  this  country  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1930,  the  disease- 
producing  fungus  now  is  in  20  or  more 
states,  “leaving  in  its  wake  millions  of 
dead  and  dying  elms.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  prevent  continued  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  millions  of  birds 
have  been  destroyed.”  So  wrote  George 
J.  Wallace  and  Richard  F.  Bernard, 
Michigan  State  University,  and  Walter 
P.  Nickelly,  Cranbrook  Institute  of  Sci- 


ence, in  their  new  report,  “Bird  Mor- 
tality in  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease  Pro- 
gram.” 

The  authors  attempt  to  assess  bird 
losses  that  have  been  observed  in 
Michigan  in  connection  with  control 
programs  that  got  underway  in  the 
early  1950’s.  Residents  began  to  re- 
port “considerable  numbers  of  dead 
and  dying  birds,  particularly  robins” 
as  full-scale  spraying  commenced  in 
1953.  The  sequence  of  events,  they 
write,  involved  “complaints  of  resi- 
dents about  dead  and  sick  birds; 
denials  on  the  part  of  operators  and 
administrators  that  any  such  losses 
were  occurring,  or,  if  they  were,  that 
they  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  control  program;  and  then  often 
bitter  controversies  over  the  relative 
merits  of  robins  and  elms.” 

Copies  of  the  43-page  booklet  may 
be  ordered  from  the  Cranbrook  Insti- 
tute of  Science,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  at  $1  apiece. 


PENNSYLVANIA  OUTDOOR  WRITERS  held  their  annual  Spring  Workshop  meeting  in 
Erie  May  19-21  at  the  invitation  of  the  Greater  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Shown  here  are 
more  than  30  representatives  of  the  press,  TV  and  radio  who  gathered  for  discussions  on 
how  to  better  acquaint  Pennsylvanians  with  their  outdoor  resources. 


Growing  Controversy  and  Olympic 
Hopes  Solved  by  New  Code . . . 

Amateurs  Versus  Professionals 


By  Tom  Forbes 


IN  THE  competitive  sports  a definite 
line  divides  the  amateur  from  the 
non-amateur.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
recognized  that  those  who  make  their 
living  by  participating  in  sports  com- 
petition shall  be  barred  from  compe- 
tition with  the  greater  number  of  par- 
ticipants to  whom  a sport  is  merely 
an  avocation  and  no  financial  return 
is  obtained  or  expected. 

The  problem  of  professionalism  in 
archery  was  a problem  long  before 
the  big  money  shoots  became  a na- 
tional attraction.  There  was  a time  not 
too  long  past  when  the  winner  of  a 
local  club  shoot  could  take  home  a 
ham  or  a bushel  of  potatoes  or  some 


other  product  of  the  local  community 
and  feel  pretty  good  about  the  day’s 
shoot.  Gradually  inexpensive  medals 
and  trophies  took  the  place  of  perish- 
able products.  They  served  as  per- 
manent mementoes  of  the  occasions 
you  managed  to  lead  the  field  in  your 
class. 

Clubs  were  few  in  number  and,  by 
mutual  agreement,  they  arranged  week- 
end tournaments  so  that  there  were  no 
conflicts  in  their  area.  As  clubs  multi- 
plied in  number  archers  had  a choice 
of  attending  one  of  several  open  tour- 
naments in  their  area  on  any  given 
weekend.  Tournament  committees 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  more 
and  expensive  trophies  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  archers.  This  prac- 
tice continued  until  it  became  a con- 
siderable financial  burden  on  all  the 
club  members.  Since  only  a relatively 
few  archers  can  win  consistently  there 
was  a growing  resentment  to  subsidiz- 
ing these  “hardware  merchants”  as 
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they  traveled  from  tournament  to  tour- 
nament and  collected  the  prizes.  Work 
on  the  home  course  was  relegated  to 
those  who  did  not  care  for  the  bitter 
competition  that  marked  this  type  of 
competition.  Clubs  lost  members  be- 
cause their  interests  were  neglected  by 
a controlling  minority  who  traveled 
the  tournament  circuit. 

The  issue  finally  came  out  in  the 
open  when  money  prizes  were  offered 
to  attract  shooters  to  open  tourna- 
ments. At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
growing  realization  that  participation 
in  international  competition  required 
that  a revision  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions would  be  necessary  to  permit 
any  American  Archery  Team  to  par- 
ticipate in  a future  Olympic  Compe- 
tition. A series  of  meetings  were  held 
with  officials  of  the  Olympic  Commit- 
tee by  a Committee  representing  the 
National  Archery  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  a code  which  de- 


U.  S.  ARCHERY  TEAM  which  competed  in 
an  international  match  in  Belgium  during 
the  summer  of  1958.  Under  Olympic  rules, 
some  of  these  top-notch  shooters  are  no 
longer  eligible  to  compete  as  amateurs. 


fines  the  amateur’s  status  which  was 
acceptable  to  the  Olympic  Committee 
was  adopted  by  the  National  Archery 
Association  of  the  United  States.  The 
provisions  of  this  code  of  regulations 
became  effective  on  March  15,  1961, 
and  they  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion. With  money  prizes  ruled  out  and 
a monetary  limit  placed  on  other 
prizes,  all  clubs  will  be  relieved  of 
mounting  financial  burdens  in  con- 
ducting tournaments  and  the  emphasis 
will  have  to  be  placed,  as  it  should  be, 
on  facilities  which  make  an  open  tour- 
nament an  attractive  and  interesting 
social  event  which  will  be  enjoyed  by 
all  of  us  who  participate  in  the  out- 
door sport  of  archery. 

The  regulations  governing  amateur 
competition  will  mean  that  several  of 
those  who  represented  the  American 
team  in  the  past  International  Tourna- 
ments will  be  ineligible  to  compete  at 
Oslo,  Norway,  in  August.  The  regula- 
tions governing  amateur  competition 
provide  that  an  amateur  archer  is  one 
who  engages  in  archery  solely  for  the 
pleasure  and  physical,  mental  or  social 
benefits  he  derives  therefrom  and  to 
whom  archery  is  nothing  more  than  an 
avocation. 

1.  PRIZES  — The  amateur  archer 
may  not  compete  for  cash  prizes  in 
any  sum,  nor  may  he  compete  for 
trophies  or  awards  suitably  inscribed 
of  any  kind  worth  more  than  $70  for 
first  prize,  $40  for  second  place,  and 
$20  for  third  prize. 

2.  EXHIBITIONS  - The  amateur 
archer  may  not  exhibit  his  skill  as  an 
archer  for  pay. 

3.  INSTRUCTING  - The  amateur 
archer  may  not  accept  pay  for  in- 
structing or  coaching  in  archery.  Any 
school  and  college  teacher,  including 
physical  education  teachers,  whose 
work  is  solely  educational  and  who 
are  not  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
coaching  of  archery  for  competition, 
are  eligible  as  amateurs. 

4.  ENDORSEMENT— The  amateur 
archer  may  not  permit  his  name  or 
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PRIZES  for  amateur  archers  are  limited  to 
not  more  than  $70  value  for  first  place,  $40 
for  second  place  and  $20  for  third  place. 
Amateurs  may  not  compete  for  cash  prizes 
in  any  sum. 

picture  to  be  used  in  print,  over  tele- 
vision, radio  or  other  public  communi- 
cation system  in  an  advertisement  or 
in  the  endorsement  of  any  company 
or  product.  The  use  of  an  archer’s 
photograph  in  news  media  or  the  par- 
ticipation in  radio  broadcast  or  tele- 
vision is  not  prohibited,  provided  the 
archer  receives  no  compensation  of 
any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  such  photo- 
graph or  such  participation. 

5.  EXPENSES  — The  maximum  ex- 
penses which  an  amateur  archer  may 
request,  receive  or  accept  in  connec- 
tion with  his  competition  or  participa- 
tion in  any  event,  exhibition  or  tour- 
nament, shall  not  exceed  (a)  his 
actual  expenditures  for  travel  up  to 
the  cost  of  first-class  public  transpor- 
tation fare,  including  the  cost  of  such 
transportation  to  and  from  airport  or 
railroad  terminal;  (b)  his  actual  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance,  including 
lodging,  and  meals,  up  to  a total  of 
fifteen  ($15)  dollars  per  day  for  each 
day  during  the  time  occupied  between 


going  to  and  returning  from  the  event, 
exclusive  of  necessary  travel  time.  The 
period  for  which  such  expenses  may 
be  allowed  shall  not  exceed  one  (1) 
day  after  the  event  unless  for  good 
reason  a longer  period  is  expressly 
approved  by  the  Qualifications  Com- 
mittee; (c)  vouchers  or  receipts  evi- 
dencing payment  of  such  expenditures 
for  transportation  and  lodging  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  archer  and  attached 
to  the  expense  statement  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Qualifications  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  EMPLOYMENT  BY  A FIRM  - 
The  amateur  archer  may  not  accept 
money  from  a firm  or  individual  en- 
gaged in  some  phase  of  archery  pro- 
motion without  regularly  being  on  the 
payroll  and  work  at  a specific  job  in 
that  organization.  If  he  is  employed 
by  an  archery  manufacturer  or  sales 
firm,  he  may  not  receive  paid  time  off 
during  the  normal  work  week  ( 35 
hours ) for  the  practice  of  archery  and 
may  not  have  his  expenses  paid  in 
any  way  by  the  firm  in  which  he  is 
employed.  The  above  will  not  pre- 
clude attending  a tournament  during 
the  normal  two-week  paid  vacation 
period  available  to  most  people. 

7.  SELF-EMPLOYMENT  - The 
amateur  archer,  if  self-employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  archery  tackle, 
must  not  use  his  shooting  prowess  or 
his  name  or  photograph  as  a basis  for 
selling  his  wares. 

8.  AMATEUR  COMPETITION 
WITH  A NON-AMATEUR  - The 
amateur  archer  may  participate  in 
competition  with  the  non-amateur  only 
where  the  tournament  entries  are  con- 
fined to  the  bona  fide  members  of  a 
club.  The  amateur  may  not  compete 
with  the  non-amateur  at  the  state, 
regional,  or  national  level.  He  may 
shoot  on  the  same  field,  under  the 
same  tournament  management,  in  the 
same  tournament,  but  must  compete 
in  a different  division  from  the  non- 
amateur; that  is,  he  may  not  compete 
with  the  non-amateur  for  the  same 
awards  or  prizes. 
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9.  EFFECTIVE  DATE-The  effec- 
tive date  of  these  regulations  is  March 
15,  1961. 

These  regulations  were  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Board  of  Governors 
Meeting  on  February  12,  1961,  and 
cover  competition  in  both  Field  and 
Target  archery. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Section  8 
permits  both  groups  to  compete  in  a 
tournament  which  is  confined  to  bona 
fide  members  of  the  same  club.  In 


Pennsylvania  these  tournaments  are 
generally  known  as  closed  tourna- 
ments. 

Archery  in  general  gains  stature  in 
adopting  an  amateur  code.  Some  fa- 
miliar faces  will  be  missing  in  state 
and  national  competition  in  the  ama- 
teur ranks.  However,  records  are  al- 
ways falling  to  the  youthful  archers 
and  the  new  generation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  measure  up  to,  if  not  to 
excel,  past  performances.  We  wish 
them  luck. 


POPULATION  EXPLOSION 

A report  of  the  United  Nations  points  out  that  while  it  took  200,000  years 
for  the  world’s  human  population  to  reach  2,500  million,  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase  it  will  take  a mere  30  years  to  add  another  2,000  million;  and  by 

I the  end  of  the  century  the  earth  may  well  be  inhabited  by  6,000  or  7,000 
million  occupants.  Did  you  realize  that  the  year  2,000  is  not  as  far  in  the 
future  as  1914  is  in  the  past? 

BASSET  HOUND  FIELD  TRIAL,  sponsored  by  the  Basset  Hound  Club  of  America,  was 
held  near  Lebanon  during  March.  Second  series  entries  were,  left  to  right:  Lady  Beulah, 
owned  by  Pennsylvanian  Pop  Magness;  Crystal  rock  Blue  Chimes  (Glenn  Knepp,  Pa.);  Al's 
Belle  (George  Yost,  Pa.);  Lyn-Mar  Acres  Grand  Larceny  (Woody  Walton,  N.  J.);  Fun 
and  Frolic  (Bill  Rider,  N.  J.);  and  Navars  Joy  (Joe  Navar,  Pa.).  Judges  were  Robert 
Runkle,  left.  Auburn,  Pa.;  and  Lester  Cammauf,  Akron,  Pa. 


OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 
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Soil  + Plants  = Wildlife 

(Part  II) 

By  Ted  5.  Pettit 


ALMOST  any  story  you  read  builds 
up  to  a high  point,  a point  where 
interest  reaches  its  highest  peak.  This 
peak  of  interest  comes  toward  the 
end  of  the  story,  and  is  called  the  “cli- 
max.” In  much  the  same  way  the  story 
of  soil  and  plant  life  builds  up  to  a 
high  point— a “climax.”  The  chief  dif- 
ference is  that  the  usual  story  con- 
tinues on  and  on  as  it  has  for  millions 
of  years. 

In  nature  this  climax  takes  the  form 
of  natural  communities  — groups  of 
plants  and  animals  living  together. 
This  climax  community  has  taken 
many,  many  years  to  develop.  But 
once  in  existence,  it  will  stay  that  way 
unless  destroyed  by  wind,  fire,  or 
man’s  actions  — or  unless  the  climate 
changes. 

When  you  see  a beech-maple  or  an 
oak-hickory  forest,  you  are  looking  at 
a natural  community  that  is  the  climax 
of  a long  story.  What  you  see  may  be 
the  last  of  a long  series  of  communi- 
ties, each  replacing  another  until  the 
climax  community  is  reached.  What 
happened: 

Let’s  start  with  an  area  of  bare 
ground.  Once,  perhaps,  plants  were 
growing  there,  but  they  were  destroyed 
by  fire  or  by  plowing  for  agriculture 
or  by  some  other  cause.  This  piece  of 
bare  ground  is  somewhere  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Let’s  say  the  time  is  April. 


As  you  watch  that  piece  of  bare 
ground  during  the  spring  you  will 
see  that  plants  will  start  to  grow  on  it. 
They  were  not  planted  there,  but  their 
seeds  may  have  been  in  the  soil  or 
may  have  blown  in  from  another 
place.  They  may  even  have  been  car- 
ried there  by  birds  or  mammals.  Most 
of  the  early  plants  are  the  common 
weeds  of  the  roadsides  — ragweed, 
dropseed,  lamb’s-quarters,  pigweed, 
foxtail,  poverty  grass  and  others.  These 
plants  will  grow,  flower  and  spread 
their  seeds  on  the  bare  ground. 

By  the  next  year  the  area  will  be 
well  covered  with  weeds  but  a few 
other  plants  may  be  seen  also— plants 
such  as  quackgrass,  Queen  Anne’s 
lace,  boneset,  dandelion,  plantain,  as- 
ters, or  goldenrod.  These  plants  may 
grow  for  several  years  before  the  stage 
is  set  for  the  next  group  of  plants.  But 
both  the  early  weeds  and  these  later 
plants  help  prepare  the  soil  and  create 
an  environment  suitable  for  other 
plants  that  could  not  get  started  them- 
selves on  bare  soil. 

Within  a few  years,  when  conditions 
are  right,  shrubs  will  start  to  grow  on 
what  was  once  the  bare  soil.  These 
shrubs  may  vary,  depending  upon 
local  conditions,  but  include  such 
plants  as  dewberry,  sumach,  sassafras, 
dogwood,  hawthorn,  and  others.  These 
plants  will  shade  out  most  of  the 
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weeds  and  will  take  over  as  the  domi- 
nant plants  on  that  patch  of  soil. 

Later  on,  when  humus  has  been 
built  up  in  the  soil,  and  when  soil 
moisture  is  suitable,  trees  will  move  in 
and  gradually  replace  the  shrubs.  At 
first  the  trees  may  be  cherry,  sassafras, 
or  aspen.  Later,  gray  birch,  red  maple, 
ash,  box  elder,  or  elm  may  grow.  As 
these  trees  grow  many  of  the  plants  of 
the  previous  stage— the  shrubs— cannot 
live  in  their  shade,  so  they  die  out. 

These  trees  may  grow  for  many 
years,  but  they  too  will  be  replaced. 
Oaks  and  hickories  will  move  in  next. 
This  group  of  trees  will  grow  for  many 
years,  but  in  the  end  they  too  may  be 
replaced  depending  upon  several 
things.  Finally,  when  conditions  are 
right,  sugar  maple,  beech  and  bass- 
wood come  in  and  take  over  as  the  cli- 
max community. 

That  does  not  mean  that  these  will 
be  the  only  trees  growing  there.  There 
will  be  others  too— but  these  trees  will 
be  the  dominant  ones  in  this  climax 
community  and  will  remain  that  way 
unless  destroyed  by  nature  or  man. 

We  have  seen  the  natural  forces  in- 
cluding soil  and  climate  that  help  de- 
termine which  kinds  of  plants  and 
which  specific  plants  will  grow  in  an 
area.  These  forces  influence  the  kind 
of  a climax  community  that  will  exist 
in  any  area. 

But  the  process  of  plant  succession 
is  important  too,  because  this  is  the 
natural  process  that  conditions  the 
soil  and  creates  an  environment  suit- 
able for  successive  plant  stages  to 
grow. 

Just  as  plants  have  moisture  and 
temperature  requirements,  they  also 
have  requirements  of  light— sunlight 
that  reaches  them  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Some  plants  can  grow  only  in 
direct  sunlight.  Others  can  get  started 
only  in  open  shade  or  even  dense 
shade.  There  are  many  variations  in 
between.  It  is  the  process  of  plant  suc- 
cession that  makes  it  possible  for 
plants  that  start  to  grow  in  the  shade 
to  grow  into  the  forests  or  prairies  that 
become  climax  communities. 


DEAD  HOLLOW  TREES  have  animal  com- 
munities all  their  own.  This  flicker  is  but 
one  of  many  birds  and  animals  which  de- 
pend on  such  sites  for  food,  cover,  nesting 
and  life. 


Animal  Succession 

We  already  know  how  animals  de- 
pend upon  plants  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  food  and  shelter.  Just  as 
plants  have  rather  definite  require- 
ments of  light,  soil,  temperature  and 
moisture,  so  do  animals  have  their  in- 
dividual requirements  of  food,  shelter 
and  water. 

In  one  old  dead  hollow  tree  may 
live  one  or  more  of  a variety  of  ani- 
mals— deermice,  screech  owls,  squir- 
rels, woodpeckers  or  perhaps  a raccoon 
or  opossum.  These  animals  have  sim- 
ilar requirements  for  cover,  but  their 
food  requirements  are  different.  Other 
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animals  may  have  similar  food  re- 
quirements, but  their  cover  or  water 
requirements  are  different.  In  general, 
in  nature  each  native  animal  has  a 
unique  position  in  the  natural  com- 
munity where  it  lives.  Biologists  call 
this  place  its  “niche.” 

Since  animals  have  their  individual 
needs  for  life,  they  find  conditions 
suited  to  their  needs  in  definite  kinds 
of  natural  communities.  Woodpeckers, 
for  example,  feed  on  insect  larvae  in 
tree  bark.  They  also  nest  in  cavities  in 
trees.  Consequently,  you  find  them  in 
forested  areas  where  conditions  exist 
that  meet  these  needs. 

Beavers  need  water  both  for  build- 
ing their  homes  for  storing  food  and 
for  other  purposes.  They  can  create 
their  own  ponds  if  streams  exist,  but 
they  are  not  found  far  from  water  or 
from  the  kind  of  trees  the  bark  of 
which  provides  their  food. 

In  general,  unless  animals  find  the 


conditions  suited  to  their  require- 
ments, they  will  not  be  found  under 
natural  circumstances.  Consequently 
each  climax  community  has  a reason- 
ably specific  group  of  animals  living 
in  it,  and  in  the  same  way,  each  suc- 
cessive stage  leading  up  to  the  climax 
will  have  a few  characteristic  animals 
associated  with  it. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  patch  of  bare 
ground  to  see  what  happens. 

There  is  not  much  food  or  cover  on 
bare  ground  for  animals.  Kildeer  nest 
on  bare  soil.  Some  animals  may  live 
in  burrows  under  it  and  microscopic 
animals  in  the  soil  itself.  But  generally 
bare  soil  will  not  support  many 
animals. 

The  early  weed  stage  produces  food 
for  animals  in  the  form  of  seeds  or 
green  leaves.  Seed  eating  birds  such 
as  sparrows,  quail,  pheasants  and 
horned  larks  and  mice  eat  the  seeds 
and  rabbits  may  nibble  the  leaves. 


WATER  AND  TREES  are  needed  by  beavers  for  homes  and  food.  They  can  create  their 
own  ponds  if  streams  exist  but  they  must  have  specific  kinds  ©f  trees  nearby  to  meet 
their  specialized  food  requirements. 


But  there  is  not  much  cover  for  pro- 
tection. 

The  late  weed  stage  provides  more 
food  and  cover  for  animals  such  as 
mice  or  rabbits.  Birds  that  nest  in  this 
stage  are  quail,  dickcissels,  field  spar- 
rows and  meadow  larks. 

The  shrub  stage  will  provide  nest- 
ing sites  and  food  for  several  birds. 
Mockingbirds,  catbirds,  thrashers,  in- 
digo buntings,  cardinals,  and  quail 
may  nest  in  this  community  and  cot- 
tontail rabbits  and  deermice  will  find 
food  and  cover. 

In  the  tree  stage  before  the  climax, 
other  animals  will  be  found.  Nesting 
birds  would  include  flickers,  bluejays, 
crows,  cuckoos,  flycatchers,  warblers, 
owls,  hawks,  and  others.  Mammals 
that  would  find  conditions  suited  to 
their  needs  would  be  deermice,  shrews, 
chipmunks,  deer,  squirrels,  bear,  rac- 
coons, and  opossums. 

Some  of  these  same  animals  would 
be  found  in  the  climax  forest,  but 
many  will  not.  As  the  climax  grows 
older  it  tends  to  have  a smaller  variety 
of  plant  life  in  it,  and  this  plus  the 
fact  that  the  larger  trees  shade  out 
much  of  the  lower  growing  shrubs  re- 
sults in  fewer  kinds  of  wild  animals. 

Succession  in  a Lake 

Many  forest  areas,  like  the  hard- 
wood forest  described  earlier,  now 
grow  where  once  there  was  a lake, 
beaver  dam  or  other  pond.  In  some- 
what the  same  way  that  a patch  of 
bare  soil  may  become  a forest  water, 
too,  may  be  completely  replaced  by 
plant  life  and  become  a forest. 

In  the  beginning  there  is  only  water 
and  a rocky  bottom.  In  the  water  live 
microscopic  plants  and  animals  that 
are  free  floating.  Around  the  edge  are 
other  plants.  Over  many,  many  years 
these  plants  live  and  die  and  their  re- 
mains build  up  a layer  on  the  bottom 
in  which  other  plants  can  grow.  These 
plants,  too,  live  and  die  and  add  to 
that  layer  of  newly  formed  soil.  In  the 
meantime,  soil  from  the  surrounding 
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LAKE  SUCCESSION  is  shown  in  this  view 
of  a typical  marsh  area.  Once  an  open  water 
area,  aquatic  plants,  grasses  and  sedges,  and 
trees  are  all  moving  out  toward  the  middle. 
Eventually,  a climax  forest  will  exist. 


area  may  wash  into  the  lake  and  help 
build  up  the  bottom. 

Finally,  around  the  edges  in  shal- 
lower areas,  this  soil  replaces  the  water 
and  builds  up  to  the  surface.  Now 
other  plants  may  grow— plants  such 
as  sedges,  bullrushes  or  cattails,  that 
as  they  grow,  form  a mat  over  what 
was  once  water.  As  they  grow  and  die 
they  too  help  build  up  the  soil,  so  that 
other  plants  may  grow,  plants  that 
could  not  grow  before  because  of  too 
much  moisture. 

Next,  plants  such  as  grasses  and 
sedges  will  grow  and  these  plants  form 
sod  and  more  solid  soil.  They  will 
gradually  move  out  toward  the  middle 
of  the  lake  or  pond  as  conditions  be- 
come suitable  for  their  growth. 

Now,  if  this  pond  is  in  an  area 
where  the  climax  community  is  a hard- 
woods forest,  swamp  shrubs  will  move 
in  next  and  grow  with  the  grasses  and 
sedges  and  finally  replace  them.  Trees 
such  as  red  maple,  ash  or  elm  will 
grow  and  shade  out  the  grasses.  These 
trees  also  will  move  toward  the  deeper 
parts  of  what  was  once  the  lake  as 
conditions  are  created  suited  to  their 
needs. 

Finally,  the  climax  forest  will  re- 
place these  swamp  shrubs  and  trees, 
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sometimes  with  an  in-between  stage, 
sometimes  not. 

With  that  background  on  the  work- 
ings of  nature— the  relationship  of  soil, 
plants  and  animals,  let’s  see  now  what 
can  be  done  with  plants  and  good  soil 
to  produce  better  living  conditions  for 
wildlife. 

1.  Planting  spruces  or  pines  in  small 
clumps  or  narrow  belts  provides  cover 
for  game.  Many  times  on  farms  there 
are  rocky  areas,  eroded  areas,  steep 
places,  or  edges  of  woodlots  that  are 
not  suitable  for  cultivation.  Conifers 
planted  in  these  spots,  or  around  old 
orchards,  provide  cover  as  long  as  the 
lower  branches  stay  alive  and  form 
low,  thick  cover.  Along  the  edges  of 
woodlots  such  plantings  also  serve  as 
windbreaks  to  help  keep  soil  from 
drying  out,  and  the  moist  soil  will  pro- 
duce undergrowth  which  in  itself  pro- 
vides cover  and  browse.  Planting 

PLANTING  WILLOWS  along  eroding  stream 
banks  not  only  helps  check  erosion,  but  pro- 
vides good  winter  food  and  cover. 


conifers  in  belts  also  provides  travel 
cover  for  animals. 

2.  Planting  shrubs  along  the  edge 
of  woodlots,  along  fence  rows,  on 
rocky  or  steep  areas  or  other  spots  un- 
suited for  cultivation,  creates  cover 
and  stimulates  the  growth  of  other 
shrubs  that  provide  food.  Songbirds 
live  in  fence  rows  for  example  and 
their  droppings  contain  seeds  of  sev- 
eral food  shrubs  that  soon  grow  up  to 
provide  good  hedgerows  — good  for 
cover,  food  and  travel  across  open 
fields. 

3.  Planting  willows  along  eroding 
stream  banks  not  only  helps  check 
erosion,  but  provides  good  winter  food 
and  cover.  The  cover  provided  along 
the  waterways  also  shelters  the  ani- 
mals as  they  go  to  drink.  Checking 
erosion  helps  clear  the  water  in  the 
stream  and  make  it  more  suitable  for 
fish  and  certain  furbearers. 

4.  In  third  or  fourth  growth  wood- 
lots,  cutting  stands  of  weed  trees  helps 
produce  thickets  of  suckers  and  sprouts 
and  encourages  the  growth  of  black- 
berries and  briers.  Not  only  is  cover 
produced  as  a result,  but  the  twigs, 
buds,  and  bark  provide  winter  food. 
Cutting  staghorn  sumach  is  especially 
good  for  rabbits.  Its  bark,  twigs  and 
young  shoots  are  a preferred  winter 
food  for  cottontails.  But  when  sumach 
grows  as  a mature  shrub  or  tree,  the 
food  is  not  available.  Topping  down 
mature  shrubs  stimulates  the  growth 
of  sprouts  which  rabbits  can  reach 
and  use  for  food.  Dense  cover  is  pro- 
duced too. 

5.  Building  brush  piles  from  cuttings, 
prunings  or  as  a project  in  itself  pro- 
vides cover.  A stump,  large  branches 
or  logs,  rocks,  a roll  of  old  fence  wire 
or  a barrel  may  be  used  to  hold  the 
cuttings  or  branches  off  the  ground 
and  provide  an  opening  beneath.  The 
brush  should  be  piled  loosely  about 
six  or  eight  feet  high  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  diameter. 

They  should  be  close  to  escape 
routes  and  near  suitable  feeding  areas. 
Along  field  edges  or  near  wood  lots  are 
better  locations  than  out  in  the  open. 
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The  Life  History  and  Habits 
Of  Our  Smallest  Bird  of  Prey . . . 

The  Sparrow  Hawk: 
Our  Fancy  Falcon 

By  Dave  Mech 


POINTED  wings  slash  the  air  as  a 
robin-sized  falcon  skims  to  a 
nearby  meadow.  A smooth  glide,  a 
sudden  stop,  and  the  aerialist  hangs  in 
mid-air.  His  wings  beat  rapidly  and 
his  tail  points  earthward  while  his 


eight-power  eyes  scan  the  weeds  be- 
low. A bit  of  movement— instantly  the 
tiny  falcon  plummets  towards  it,  only 
to  swoop  upwards,  and  hover  again. 
“Klee,  klee,  killy,  killy,  killy,”  comes 
the  cry  of  frustration.  But  soon  the 
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hunter  “stoops”  again,  arising  with  a 
mouse  dangling  from  its  talons. 

As  the  falcon  alights  on  a nearby 
fence  post,  our  binoculars  confirm  that 
he  is  a sparrow  hawk,  smallest  and 
most  colorful  of  all  our  hawks.  The 
end  of  his  bright-orange  tail  has  a 
black  band,  fringed  with  a white  tip. 
His  blue-gray  wings  contrast  pleas- 
antly with  his  black-barred  rufous  back 
and  his  black-spotted,  fight-orange 
breast.  Two  black  “sideburns”  on  each 
cheek  interrupt  the  white  of  his  face, 
and  a blue-gray  crown  surrounds  his 
bright-orange  cap. 

In  a moment  this  fancy  falcon  is  off, 
carrying  his  limp  prey  to  his  mate. 
She  is  slightly  larger  and  more  uni- 
formly colored.  While  the  ends  of  her 
wings  are  gray,  her  shoulders,  back, 
and  tail  are  rufous  with  many  black 
bars.  Her  light-colored  breast  is 
streaked  with  brown. 

Although  these  handsome  birds  are 
commonly  called  sparrow  hawks,  they 
have  many  more-apt  aliases.  American 
kestrel,  grasshopper  hawk,  killy  hawk, 
mouse  hawk,  and  windhover  describe 
the  bird  more  accurately.  The  British 
sparrow  hawk,  for  which  this  was 
erroneously  named  by  our  unknowing 
forefathers,  is  more  closely  related  to 
our  sharp-shin. 

Much  fewer  four-ounce  falcons 
probably  occurred  in  the  days  of  early 
settlement.  But  the  pioneers  soon  im- 
proved the  habitat  of  Falco  sparverius 
by  opening  the  land,  for  this  bird  pre- 
fers fields,  prairies,  and  clearings.  It 
now  breeds  throughout  the  United 
States  and  most  of  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada, and  is  probably  our  commonest 
hawk.  In  September,  large  numbers 
migrate  through  Pennsylvania;  38  were 
observed  at  Hawk  Mountain  in  one 
day.  While  Pennsylvania’s  nesters  gen- 
erally vacation  in  North  Carolina, 
more  northern  individuals  winter  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Man  has  improved  the  killy  hawk’s 
habitat  in  other  ways  also.  Country, 
city,  and  campus  buildings  provide 
perches,  nesting  sites,  and  a handy 


supply  of  starlings  and  English  spar- 
rows. Nowadays,  some  falcons  winter 
in  northern  cities  instead  of  heading 
south.  A California  scientist  made  an 
entire  study  of  the  behavior  of  spar- 
row hawks  on  vacant  lots  within  the 
residential  areas  of  Glendale,  Holly- 
wood, and  West  Los  Angeles.  He 
found  that  the  city  slickers  acted  like 
their  country  cousins  but  tolerated 
man  more. 

Telephone  poles  and  wires  are  fa- 
vorite perches  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  much  of  the  west,  they  are  the 
only  ones.  In  cities,  falcons  are  keep- 
ing right  up  to  date  on  the  latest  in 
modern  perches;  they  prefer  the  TV 
antenna. 

In  April,  males  and  females  will  be 
seen  together  on  their  perches,  for  it  is 
the  mating  season.  At  this  time,  the 
more  aggressive  female  often  makes 
the  male  feed  her,  which  he  gladly 
does.  Also  during  courtship,  the  male 
darts  into  the  air  above  his  mate, 
circles  widely,  and  utters  his  ‘Tally, 
killy.”  Sometimes  the  female  joins 
him  and  the  two  perform  all  manner 
of  graceful  acrobatics,  after  which 
they  alight  again  and  carry  on  their 
love-making. 

The  nest  is  usually  a natural  cavity 
or  flicker  hole  10  to  35  feet  up  in  a 
tree,  although  it  is  sometimes  an  old 
stove  pipe  or  rain  spout  in  an  aban- 
doned building.  Crevices  in  church 
steeples  and  under  the  eaves  of  office 
buildings  furnish  nesting  sites  for  many 
sparrow  hawks.  In  1952,  a pair  nested 
in  the  eaves  of  the  eleventh  floor  of 
the  Fayette  Title  and  Trust  Building 
on  Main  Street  in  Uniontown— right 
above  the  center  of  the  business  dis- 
trict! 

The  little  falcons  will  use  bird- 
houses  fastened  15  to  30  feet  up  on  a 
tree  or  pole  in  an  open  field  or  on  the 
edge  of  an  orchard  or  woodlot.  The 
nest  box  should  be  about  10"  wide,  10' 
from  front  to  back,  and  about  16' 
deep.  A3"  hole  should  be  cut  in  the 
front  from  11"  to  14"  up  from  the  bot 
tom.  The  house  should  be  positionec 
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to  provide  the  birds  with  an  open 
approach. 

Four  or  five  eggs  are  usually  laid. 
They  are  cream-colored  or  pinkish 
white,  spotted  with  various  browns. 
Most  hole-nesting  species  have  pure- 
white  eggs,  possibly  because  the  eggs 
don’t  need  inconspicuous  coloring  like 
those  in  open  nests  do.  Since  killy 
hawk  eggs  are  not  pure  white,  some 
people  believe  the  species  once  used 
open  nests. 

One  of  the  few  predators  that  spar- 
row hawks  can’t  drive  away  from 
nests  is  the  mountain  blacksnake 
which  takes  a large  toll  of  eggs. 

The  male  falcon  assists  his  mate 
during  incubation  by  bringing  her 
food  and  sometimes  by  taking  the 
night  shift  in  the  nest.  After  about  30 
days,  the  eggs  hatch. 

While  the  young  are  in  the  nest, 
the  female  stays  quite  close.  The  male 
brings  the  food  for  the  family,  but  the 
female  feeds  it  to  the  young.  Within 
about  one  month,  the  “hawklets”  leave 
the  nest. 

They  remain  with  their  parents  for 
two  weeks  to  a month  but  by  late 
summer  are  on  their  own.  Often  the 
young  falcons  stick  together  or  join 
other  groups  of  immature  birds  and 
hunt  in  a certain  territory  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer.  But  some  birds  dis- 
perse widely;  banding  records  show 
that  by  October,  one  young  sparrow 
hawk  from  Massachusetts  was  headed 
to  Maine,  a bird  from  Ohio  had  lit  out 
to  Michigan,  and  one  from  Oregon 
had  reached  Washington. 

Since  this  handsome  falcon  is  a 
predator,  his  food  habits  have  been 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  but  few  people 
have  been  able  to  pin  much  on  him. 
Of  320  stomachs  collected  throughout 
the  United  States  at  all  seasons,  1 
contained  a gamebird;  53  had  other 
birds;  89  contained  mice;  12,  other 
mammals;  12,  reptiles  or  amphibians; 
215,  insects;  29  contained  spiders;  and 
29  were  empty.  In  130  stomachs  from 
20  states  and  five  provinces,  insects 
composed  78%  of  the  volume;  spiders 


EIGHT-POWER  EYES  keep  watch  over  the 
sparrow  hawk's  hunting  ground.  His  terri- 
tory generally  covers  one  to  two  square 
miles  and  consists  of  a series  of  hunting  or 
resting  perches. 

and  centipedes,  1%;  reptiles,  3%;  birds, 
9%;  and  mammals,  9%.  Numerous  other 
studies  yield  similar  results. 

Like  other  predators,  the  killy  hawk 
takes  the  most  easily  obtainable  prey. 
In  spring,  mice,  shrews,  crickets,  but- 
terflies, and  beetles,  are  eaten  mostly, 
but  during  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, grasshoppers  are  the  mainstay. 
There  were  471  grasshoppers  and  417 
other  insects  in  68  stomachs  examined 
in  one  study.  Insects  are  even  taken 
during  fall  and  winter  whenever  the 
snow  melts.  When  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered, mice  are  resorted  to.  One  male 
sparrow  hawk  killed  50  meadow  mice 
on  one-quarter  acre  in  one  month! 

Small  birds  are  also  taken  in  fall 
and  winter,  although  they  are  often 
hard  to  catch.  A 15-year-old  falconer 
told  me,  “my  kestrel  can’t  catch  a spar- 
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row  if  there  is  any  cover  within  150 
feet.” 

Occasionally  when  the  grasshopper 
hawk  gets  real  hungry,  he  resorts  to 
larger  creatures.  His  courage,  strength, 
and  ability  are  admirable.  One  falcon 
was  seen  carrying  a six-inch-long  rab- 
bit which  was  so  heavy  that  the  bird 
had  to  rest  every  40  or  50  feet. 

Wild  killy  hawks  occasionally  kill 
young  quail,  chickens,  and  pheasants, 
but  this  occurs  so  rarely  that  losses 
are  negligible  compared  to  the  good 
done  by  the  same  individuals. 

Each  pair  of  sparrow  hawks  has  its 
own  hunting  territory  which  it  defends 
strongly.  An  ornithologist  stuck  a 
stuffed  decoy  in  a wild  falcon’s  area 
to  test  his  defensive  reactions.  The 
wild  bird  attacked  violently  for  ten 
minutes,  finally  knocking  the  dummy’s 
head  off. 

The  territory  generally  covers  one 
to  two  square  miles  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  hunting  or  resting  perches. 
(While  the  little  falcon  can  fly  for 
over  a mile  without  stopping,  he  usu- 


ally covers  his  territory  by  short  flights 
from  perch  to  perch.) 

The  sparrow  hawk  uses  two  main 
hunting  methods.  He  sometimes 
perches  on  trees,  telephone  poles,  or 
wires,  scanning  the  ground  for  move- 
ments; this  method  seems  to  be  most 
successful  for  finding  insects.  The  sec- 
ond method  earns  the  bird  the  name, 
windhover.  Facing  the  wind,  the  min- 
iature falcon  hovers  50  to  75  feet  over 
a spot,  watching  for  motions  below. 
His  winnowing  wing  tips  and  his  low- 
ered, widely  spread  tail  may  support 
him  for  a full  minute.  By  tilting  a 
wing,  the  aerialist  can  swoop  several 
feet  lower  for  a better  view.  For  the 
final  “stoop,”  whether  from  a perch  or 
a hovering  position,  the  hunter  par- 
tially folds  his  wings  and  dives  head- 
long at  his  prey.  If  this  is  a small  mam- 
mal or  bird,  the  falcon  hits  it  full- 
force  with  extended  talons,  but  if  the 
prey  is  an  insect,  the  bird  descends 
more  slowly,  feet  first  and  with  flutter- 
ing wings;  then  he  simply  drops  on 
the  bug. 


MOST  EASILY  OBTAINED  PREY  is  usually  mice  when  the  ground  is  covered  during 
winter  and  no  insects  are  available.  One  male  sparrow  hawk  killed  50  meadow  mice  on 
one-quarter  acre  in  one  month. 


- •* 


Victims  are  killed  by  a succession 
of  quick  bites  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
While  the  falcon  does  this,  he  gets 
quite  excited.  With  outstretched  wings 
and  spread  tail  guarding  the  prey,  the 
predator  constantly  watches  for  his 
own  enemies.  He  then  flies  to  a perch 
to  feed.  Grasshoppers  are  eaten  from 
the  back  of  the  head  down  into  the 
abdomen.  The  heads  of  mice  and  birds 
are  picked  until  the  skin  rips.  Then 
small  strips  of  fur  or  feathers  are 
plucked  and  may  be  eaten  or  thrown 
aside.  As  the  head  is  peeled  out,  the 
falcon  starts  on  the  brains  and  even- 
tually works  back  down  into  the  lungs 
and  heart.  Feathers  or  fur  are  scat- 
tered widely  as  the  body  is  plucked 
and  eaten. 

When  abundant,  food  may  be  stored 
in  a conspicuous  clump  of  grass,  or  pos- 
sibly in  trees.  After  storing  a mouse 
belly-down,  the  hawk  hovers  over  it, 
sometimes  from  two  or  more  heights, 
before  flying  off.  Perhaps  he  is  memo- 
rizing the  location. 

When  not  feeding,  the  feathered 
acrobat  appears  to  take  time  out  to  en- 
joy his  flying  skill  and  maneuverabil- 
ity. Besides  being  able  to  dive,  hover, 
and  skim  along  at  25  m.p.h.,  the  kes- 
trel can  soar  like  the  buteos  or  broad- 
winged hawks.  With  wings  and  tail 
spread  broadly,  he  floats  gracefully  in 
circles  and  figures  of  eight.  A.  C.  Bent, 
famous  ornithologist  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  wrote  of  the  sparrow 
hawk:  “What  appeals  to  us  most  in 
this  daring  little  falcon  is  its  lightness 
and  quickness— the  speed  of  lightning 
compared  to  the  crash  of  thunder. 
Whether  dashing  past  with  sweeping 
wing  beats,  each  wing  beat  carrying 
it  far  away;  whether  cruising  along— 
the  tail  folded  thin  and  the  sharp 
wings,  like  a three-pointed  star— the 
wings  barely  trembling,  like  the  tips 
of  oars  just  touching  the  water;  or 
whether  soaring  against  the  sky,  with 
tail  fanned  out,  the  wings  stretched 
wide,  it  is  always  ready  to  veer  like 
a flash,  to  mount  higher,  to  drop  to 
the  ground,  or  to  come  to  rest  on  a 
little  twig.” 


Sparrow  hawks  also  seem  to  enjoy 
teasing  larger  predatory  birds.  Eagles, 
red-tailed  hawks,  duck  hawks,  and 
goshawks  are  often  harassed.  Once  1 
watched  a killy  hawk  having  sport  at 
the  expense  of  a red-tail.  As  the  huge 
hawk  floated  peacefully  on  the  air 
currents,  the  tiny  missile  continually 
dive-bombed  him.  At  each  attack,  the 
red-tail  attempted  to  roll  over  but  was 
invariably  too  slow.  The  match  re- 
minded me  of  several  I had  had  with 
lone  mosquitoes  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  After  about  five  minutes,  the 
falcon  left,  and  the  red-tail  continued 
his  passive  sport. 

Grasshopper  hawks  are  sometimes 
eaten  by  their  larger  relatives.  An 
ornithologist  watched  a sparrow  hawk 
and  a sharp-shinned  hawk  fighting. 
The  contest  emphasized  the  differ- 
ences in  the  methods  of  attack  of  these 
two  predators.  The  falcon  relied  on  its 
famous  dives  to  the  opponent’s  back, 
while  the  Accipter  resorted  to  its 
speedy  horizontal  flight.  The  two  birds 
fought  for  ten  minutes  without  results. 

Besides  being  killed  by  larger  hawks 
and  other  predators,  the  sparrow  hawk 
unfortunately  is  also  destroyed  by 
man.  Many  people  fail  to  distinguish 
one  type  of  hawk  from  another.  ( They 
are  all  “chicken  hawks.”)  Others  fail 
to  realize  that  it  is  only  individuals 
which  occasionally  do  damage  and 
that  killing  every  hawk  in  the  area  be- 
cause of  one’s  misdeeds  is  a worse 
crime  than  the  bird  itself  committed. 
While  there  will  always  be  a few 
people  who  have  gripes  about  other 
hawks,  the  individual  who  can  justly 
curse  the  sparrow  hawk  is  rare  indeed. 

Watching  the  fancy  falcon  can  be  a 
great  joy  to  many  people— from  the 
sportsman  to  the  professor,  from  the 
farmers  to  the  people  on  the  eleventh 
story  of  the  Fayette  Title  and  Trust 
Building— for  he  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest, most  brightly  colored,  inter- 
esting, and  beneficial  hawks. 

You  don’t  think  these  critters  occur 
in  your  area?  Better  check  the  neigh- 
borhood’s TV  antennas! 
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Getting  Your  Money's  Worth 
From  Traps,  Tags  and  Tools . . . 

Summer  Care 

By  Larry 

IN  VIEW  of  today’s  relatively  low 
fur  prices  it  is  probably  more  prac- 
tical than  ever  for  the  trapper  to  make 
his  equipment  last  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  much  easier  for  a trapper  to  ad- 
just himself  to— and  accept  fluctuating 
fur  prices  from  year  to  year  than  it  is 
to  buy  new  equipment  on  which  prices 
are  steadily  increasing. 


of  Equipment 

J.  Kopp 

Most  trappers  agree  that  as  long  as 
you  can  still  depend  on  old  equip- 
ment, it  doesn’t  really  make  too  much 
difference  how  much  money  a fur 
catch  will  bring,  it’s  a gain. 

For  that  matter,  taking  good  care  of 
used  trapping  equipment  is  a profit- 
able action  even  for  the  trapper  who 
may  postpone  or  limit  his  operations 
in  the  field.  In  the  end  it  should  be 
remembered  that  any  sort  of  outdoor 
sport  gear  that  is  kept  in  fairly  good 
condition  will  command  proportion- 
ately better  returns  if  and  when  you 
decide  to  sell  or  trade  it. 

This  really  boils  down  to  the  idea 
that  you  should  contemplate  treating 
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your  traps  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  trapping  season  ends. 

A lot  has  been  said  ( in  this  column 
at  that!)  about  the  business  of  treat- 
ing traps  several  weeks  before  actual 
trapping  operations.  This  is  still  a 
good  idea,  but  one  must  also  put  up 
with  the  fact  that  traps  and  other 
equipment  rusts  more  during  the  sum- 
mer than  it  does  while  in  actual  use 
on  the  trapline. 

In  fact,  since  the  trapper  is  already 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  when  it  comes 
to  hard  work  for  small  wages,  he 
might  as  well  act  whole-hog  now  and 
go  all  the  way!  In  other  words,  take 
the  time  to  cook  your  traps— all  of 
them— in  a solution  of  clean  water  and 
some  coloring  agent  such  as  sumach 
tops,  rind  from  wild  maple  trees,  or 
walnut  hulls.  It  is  not  essential  to 
wax  traps  until  about  a month  or  so 
prior  to  trapping  activities  next  season. 

The  proper  way  to  treat  traps  is  to 
boil  them  in  this  sort  of  solution  for 
at  least  an  hour.  Then,  if  possible, 
leave  the  traps  in  the  solution  over- 
night or  even  several  days  since  the 
objective  is  one  which  can  seldom  be 
overdone  by  careless  timing. 

After  removing  treated  traps  from 
the  boiler,  hang  them  up  in  bunches 
outdoors  and  allow  them  to  dry.  To 
avoid  confusion,  use  strong  wire  hooks 
and  bunch  your  traps  according  to  size 
or  type.  When  dry,  hang  your  traps  in- 
side a building,  on  the  wall  if  you 
wish,  but  up  high.  Dampness  is  usu- 
ally found  on  or  close  to  the  floor. 

Needless  to  say,  since  dampness  en- 
courages excessive  rust,  it  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally careless  trapper  who  ends 
the  season  by  dumping  all  of  his  traps 
in  mass  confusion  on  the  floor  of  a 
building— or  even  worse,  on  the  ground 
out  in  the  woodshed. 

I once  visited  a Pennsylvania  trap- 
per at  the  end  of  a season  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  only  piled  his 
fairly  extensive  collection  of  traps 
haphazardly  on  the  floor  but  that  some 
of  the  traps  were  still  in  set  position— 
apparently  the  result  of  great  haste 


in  order  to  get  his  traps  in  before  the 
season  officially  ended. 

I figured  that  it  would  probably 
take  the  fellow  at  least  half  a day  to 
untangle  his  mess  of  traps,  and  have 
wondered  ever  since  if  it  might  not  be 
a better  idea  to  try  bringing  traps  in  a 
day  ahead  of  the  official  last  day.  Cer- 
tainly the  last  day  of  the  season  can- 
not be  so  profitable  from  the  view- 
point of  trapped  animals  that  it  would 
pay  even  an  expert  trapper  to  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to  get  his  traps 
out  of  operation. 

In  any  event,  all  traps  should  defi- 
nitely be  sprung,  so  to  speak,  before 
storing  them.  If  you  fail  to  release 
trap  springs  they  will  weaken  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  become  useless. 

Twigs  and  pebbles  that  frequently 
have  a way  of  lodging  between  trap 
jaws  should  be  ousted. 

And  while  you’re  at  it,  you  could 
check  to  be  sure  that  all  name  tags 
are  still  intact.  Other  trapping  tools, 
such  as  sifters,  trowels,  scratching 
tools,  and  gloves  ought  to  be  cleaned 
and  stored  in  your  packbasket  or  pack- 
sack— an  item  which,  in  turn,  should 
be  hung  up  along  with  your  traps. 

Partly  empty  jars  or  bottles  con- 
taining lure  or  bait  may  be  sealed  air- 
tight by  dipping  the  tops  into  melted 
wax— paraffin  will  do  just  as  well  for 
this  purpose. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  those 
made  from  aluminum  or  other  rust- 
proof metal,  wire  fur  frames  can  be 
wiped  with  a cloth  moistened  with  fine 
oil  such  as  one  uses  to  oil  guns  or 
fishing  reels.  Avoid  using  too  much  oil 
as  it  may  later  stain  your  furs.  Never 
is  it  a good  plan  to  treat  wire  fur 
frames  in  the  same  way  you  treat 
traps.  The  coloring  agent  you  use  will 
discolor  fur  and  since  this  is  difficult 
to  remove  it  would  only  serve  to  de- 
crease the  value  of  pelts. 

And  by  the  way,  the  wires  which 
you  used,  or  should  have  used,  to 
attach  traps  to  anchors  ought  to  be 
discarded,  not  saved  for  next  season. 
The  trouble  with  saving  such  wires  is 
that  they  will  break  quite  readily 
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when  you  attempt  to  reuse  them.  It 
will  therefore  pay  you  to  prepare  new 
ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  save 
yourself  a lot  of  time  for  next  season 
by  not  leaving  your  rock-anchors  lying 
in  the  stream.  Since  one  must  usually 
search  for  just  the  right  kind  of  rock- 
anchor,  not  to  mention  notching  them 
in  the  middle  to  prevent  wires  from 
slipping  off,  it’s  only  common  sense  to 
place  them  carefully  on  top  of  stream 
banks  close  to  your  set  locations. 

In  many  instances  it  is  an  even  bet- 
ter plan  to  place  your  rock-anchors  on 
stumps  or  leaning  against  nearby  trees, 
preferably  on  the  upstream  side.  The 
whole  idea  is  merely  to  leave  your 
anchors  at  convenient  locations  and 


whenever  possible  where  flood  waters 
will  not  cover  them  up  with  mud  and 
debris;  or  worse,  carry  them  back  into 
the  stream. 

I have  saved  myself  countless  hours 
of  work  by  taking  care  of  rock-anchors 
in  this  fashion.  The  idea  was  originally 
suggested  to  me  by  my  late  grand- 
father, and  it  was  also  practiced  by 
my  father  whom  I sort  of  succeeded 
on  the  trapline. 

There  is  even  a sentimental  note 
that  tends  to  creep  in  here.  Believe  it 
or  not  I have  at  times  found  and  used 
rock-anchors  for  muskrat  traps  which 
had  originally  been  used  by  my  father 
and  grandfather  many  years  in  the  past. 
Which  is  almost  like  saying  that  trap- 
pers never  part— they  just  fade  away. 


YEAR'S  CATCH  of  foxes  is  shown  here  by  Mark  K.  Shotzberger,  of  Lancaster.  His  trapping 
record  from  July  to  October,  1960,  included  123  foxes — 73  gray  and  50  red. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 


M.  J.  GOLDEN _ Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  ._ Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  ....!., .... Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  1009  N.  Eighth  St.,  Reading. 
Phone:  FRanklin  4-2661 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— C.  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock  Haven). 
Phone:  Aris  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION-T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  422  13th  St.,  Franklin. 

Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser.  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 
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THE  STORY 
BEHIND 
THE  COVER 


PENNSYLVANIA  trappers  will  note  that  for  the  tenth  straight  year,  there 
will  be  no  open  season  on  otters  in  1961.  Not  since  December  15,  1951,  has 
it  been  legal  to  set  for  and  trap  this  famous  furbearer.  And  yet,  as  Arthur  Saaf 
has  so  beautifully  portrayed  him  for  a first  GAME  NEWS  cover,  the  playboy 
of  Penn’s  Woods  still  exists  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Because  of  complete  protection,  Pennsylvania’s  otter  population  still  per- 
sists. Not  many  people  are  privileged  to  see  these  intelligent,  strong  fishermen 
in  their  wilderness  homes.  There  was  a time  when  this  happy-go-lucky  member 
of  the  weasel  family  ranged  from  Maine  to  Alaska,  across  Canada  and  south 
through  much  of  the  continent.  But  today,  he  is  gone  from  most  of  the  mid- 
west and  Pacific  coast,  is  not  abundant  anywhere.  During  the  winter  of  1957-58, 
a total  of  16,595  otters  was  harvested  from  23  states.  Louisiana,  surprisingly, 
led  the  nation  with  4,382  animals  trapped  and  marketed;  Alaska  was  second, 
with  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina  following  behind. 

Never  as  strongly  pursued  as  the  beaver,  the  otter  had  his  heyday  about 
1910  when  about  30,000  pelts  of  North  American  origin  were  shipped  to  various 
markets.  A century  before  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  annually  exporting 
an  average  of  2,000  otter  skins  to  England.  But  a decline  in  the  fur  market  and 
the  inroads  of  civilization  have  caused  most  men  to  lose  economic  interest. 
Today,  otters  are  of  personal  interest  largely  to  the  more  devoted  naturalist  and 
to  the  fisherman  who  envies  the  animal  his  superior  fishing  ability.  Most  of  the 
fish  caught  by  otters,  however,  are  rough  fish  of  no  sporting  value  to  anglers. 

One  outstanding  otter  characteristic,  however,  has  captivated  the  imagination 
of  outdoorsmen  down  through  the  years.  This  is  the  otter’s  apparent  idea  of 
“heaven  on  earth”— a steep  slope  along  a lonely  waterway  on  which  he  can 
play.  These  slides  may  be  on  clay  banks  made  slippery  by  their  wet  bodies  or 
on  slopes  covered  with  snow  or  ice.  The  otter  family  is  never  happier  than 
when  sliding.  They  fold  their  four  feet  back  out  of  the  way,  head  downhill  on 
chest  and  belly,  and  let  the  law  of  gravity  do  the  rest.  In  addition  to  this 
sport,  otters  love  to  play  with  rocks  or  clam  shells,  tossing  and  diving  for  them. 
Of  course,  an  adult  20-pound,  42-inch  otter  is  as  streamlined  as  they  come— 
admirably  suited  to  swimming  or  sliding. 

So  many  fur-bearing  animals  seem  moody  and  dull.  But  the  otter  more  than 
makes  up  for  all  the  rest  as  a comic.  Nowhere  in  the  woods  is  there  a more 
light-hearted  creature.  He  deserves  all  the  protection  that  modern  game  man- 
agement, efficient  law  enforcement,  and  wilderness  preservation  can  give  him. 
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Name: 

King  Buck. 

Occupation: 

Conservationist. 

IF  YOU’RE  a duck  hunter,  you  know  King  Buck. 

You’ve  even  carried  his  picture— he  was  the  black  Labrador  retriever  on 
the  1959  Federal  duck  stamp. 

King  Buck  is  a symbol  of  all  retrievers:  the  goldens,  the  Chesapeakes,  the 
spaniels— even  the  grizzled  pals  with  unknown  coats-of-arms  that  tag  after 
farm  boys  in  hunting  season. 

But  they  all  have  one  thing  in  common:  they’re  working  conservationists.  We 
need  them  in  the  shooting  blinds  from  Tule  Lake  to  Merrymeeting  Bay. 

It’s  been  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  five  ducks  shot  by  gunners  without 
a dog  is  lost.  These  are  birds  that  fall  in  deep  water  or  other  areas  generally 
inaccessible  to  a hunter— and  in  most  cases  these  otherwise  lost  birds  are  easily 
recovered  by  a retriever,  thus  reducing  the  actual  number  of  ducks  a hunter 
kills  to  take  his  legal  limit. 

The  duck  hunter  that  thinks  of  tomorrow  is  the  man  who  observes  the  legal 
bag  limits  and  shares  his  blind  with  a dog. 

As  one  expert  put  it,  “The  first  need  in  waterfowl  management  is  production; 
the  second  is  harvest  without  waste.”  The  retriever  has  as  much  place  in  this 
scheme  as  the  traditional  pump  gun. 

The  high-flying  flocks  of  teal  and  mallard  that  ride  the  north  winds  of 
November  are  symbols  of  freedom.  They  hang  there  by  the  threads  of  our 
conscience.— From  an  advertisement  by  Winchester-Western  Division,  Olin 
Mathieson  Corporation. 
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With  More  Than  111  Breeds  and  20  Million  Dogs 
In  U.  S.  Sportsmen  Can  Easily  Choose . . . 

Your  Best  Hunting  Buddy 

By  Dave  Fisher 


FOR  forty-two  years  I have  hunted 
the  fields  and  coverts  of  Penn’s 
Woods,  as  well  as  many  of  our  other 
eastern,  central  and  southern  states, 
all  of  it  over  or  behind  good  dogs. 
Without  dogs  I would  not  have  en- 
joyed half  the  pleasure  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  partake. 

Last  fall  I hunted  in  Snyder,  Mifflin, 
Northumberland,  Lehigh,  Susque- 
hanna and  Bradford  Counties.  In  all 
of  them  I saw  many  hunters  but  to 
see  a dog  being  used  by  them  was  a 
rare  sight.  It  set  me  to  wondering  why? 

Because,  for  more  fun  and  more 
game,  there  is  nothing  like  owning  and 
using  a good  dog.  Fewer  cripples  get 
away  to  die  and  be  wasted.  The  pleas- 


ure of  hunting  is  increased  tenfold  for 
the  sportsman  using  a dog  or  dogs. 

What  kind  of  a dog  should  the 
sportsman-hunter  select?  That  depends 
on  individuality  or  personal  prefer- 
ence. The  sportsman  planning  the  pur- 
chase of  a dog  should  consider  the 
kind  of  hunting  he  likes  to  do.  No  one 
breed  of  dog  can  be  used  for  all  types 
of  hunting. 

If  you  like  rabbit  hunting,  the 
beagle  is  most  popular  for  this  sport 
. . . but  also  good  for  this  particular 
facet  of  hunting  with  dogs  are  the 
basset,  the  foxhound,  or  a cross-breed, 
although  I would  always  show  a pref- 
erence for  the  pure-bred  or  pedigree 
hound  purchased  from  a reliable 


MOST  POPULAR  DOG  in  America,  according  to  American  Kennel  Club  registrations, 
is  the  merry  little  beagle.  Sportsmen  should  choose  their  breed  on  the  basis  of  the  type 
of  hunting  they  want  to  do.  No  one  breed  can  do  everything. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  has  long  been  a favorite 
among  bird  hunters.  For  many  sportsmen, 
no  other  dog  can  give  the  same  thrill  on 
point  or  perform  with  more  style. 


POINTING  POINTER  typifies  the  intense 
devotion  to  duty  that  this  breed  can  exhibit. 
Pointers  are  usually  faster  than  setters, 
cover  more  ground,  tend  to  be  less  gentle. 

BRITTANY  SPANIELS  have  become  very 
popular  in  recent  years.  This  is  the  only 
breed  of  spaniel  that  points  game.  The 
liver  and  white  dogs  usually  range  close, 
work  well  on  pheasants,  grouse,  woodcock 
and  other  game  birds. 


mf 
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breeder  or  obtained  from  a hunting 
buddy  whom  you  might  know  of  as 
having  good  dogs.  However,  even  for 
cottontails,  terriers  and  Labrador  re- 
trievers have  been  trained  to  do  an 
outstanding  job. 

If  you  are  strictly  a bird  hunter, 
you  should  look  into  the  English  set- 
ter, Irish  setter,  Gordon  setter,  pointer, 
Brittany  spaniel,  German  short-haired, 
springer  spaniel,  or  Weimaraner.  The 
thing  to  do  is  procure  information  and 
see  all  of  these  breeds,  learn  about 
their  ability  and  characteristics,  then 
make  your  choice.  Consider  the  ter- 
rain and  cover  you  will  be  hunting  in 
and  whether  you  are  going  to  hunt 
ringnecks,  grouse,  woodcock,  quail  or 
all  four.  I have  seen  good  ones  in  all 
breeds.  If  you  purchase.in  any  of  these 
breeds  a dog  that  has  the  inherited 
instinct,  training  and  work  will  bring 
it  out  and  give  you  a top  dog  that  you 
can  be  proud  to  own  and  gain  much 
pleasure  in  hunting  over.  It  also  de- 
pends if  you  want  a dog  that  will 
“point”  the  game,  or  one  that  will  work 
it  and  flush  it  to  your  gun. 

All  too  often  the  sportsman  does 
not  learn  enough  about  the  breed  he 
is  interested  in  to  get  the  most  out  of 
it.  Learn  your  dog  and  make  a pal  of 
him  and  you  will  really  have  some- 
thing. 

For  squirrel  hunters  there  is  nothing 
to  beat  the  terrier  breeds,  the  black 
and  tans,  the  wire-haired,  fox  terrier, 
or  a cross-breed  such  as  terrier-beagle 
combination.  These  also  make  good 
chuck  dogs.  Squirrel  dogs  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  train. 

For  the  duck  hunters,  there  are  the 
retrievers  — Chesapeake  Bay,  curly- 
coated,  flat-coated,  golden  and  Labra- 
dor, American  water  and  Irish  water, 
although  I had  an  Irish  setter  at  one 
time  that  was  as  good  on  duck  as  he 
was  on  pheasant  and  grouse  and  he 
liked  to  hunt  duck  and  retrieve  them 
as  much  for  me  as  he  did  the  upland 
birds.  A lot  of  it  is  a matter  of  train- 
ing and  handling. 

I have  gone  afield  with  my  beagles 
on  days  when  every  hunter  I saw  was 
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“griping”  about  “no  game”  and  I heard 
very  little  shooting  but  I always  got 
game  with  the  hounds.  Of  course,  an- 
other thing  about  it  is  that  when  I 
bought  a hound  I was  always  willing 
to  spend  a fair  sum  for  it— most  of  your 
so-called  $15  and  $25  dogs  never 
amount  to  much;  that’s  why  they  are 
being  sold  so  cheap.  Yet  I did  one  time 
purchase  a foxhound  for  $12  that  could 
not  be  beat  on  rabbits  or  anything— 
she  just  proved  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

A rough  figure  percentagewise 
would  be  that  hunters  using  dogs  will 
get  60  per  cent  or  better  of  the  game 
over  the  hunter  with  no  dog.  Another 
figure  supplied  to  me  by  the  late  H.  E. 
Aastrup,  wildlife  officer,  was  that  38 
per  cent  of  hunters  with  dogs  had 
bagged  their  daily  limit;  only  13.7  of 
the  dogless  hunters  were  that  success- 
ful. Any  way  you  want  to  look  at  it 
the  sportsman  who  gets  a good  dog 
and  takes  pride  in  it,  gets  the  game. 

Aside  from  getting  more  game,  your 
hunting  is  easier,  you  can  do  it  more 
leisurely  and  save  your  ticker  from 
strain.  You  don’t  waste  game.  You 
have  more  fun  hunting.  You  have 
companionship  between  yourself  and 
the  dog  which  is  invaluable.  The  cost 
of  buying  and  feeding  a good  dog  is 
so  tiny  compared  to  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  you  get  from  such  asso- 
ciation. 

Once  the  sportsman  who  never 
owned  or  hunted  over  a good  dog 
learns  the  pleasure  to  be  derived,  he 
will  always  be  the  proud  owner  of  a 
good  sporting  dog  in  his  favorite  breed 
and  he  will  surprisingly  try  to  improve 
the  breed  he  has  selected. 

Aside,  too,  from  the  use  of  your  dog 
as  a hunting  companion  in  many  of  the 
breeds,  trials  are  held,  and  you  will 
get  additional  pleasure  during  the  non- 
hunting season  entering  and  handling 
your  dog  in  such  field  or  water  trials. 


GROUSE  DOGS  are  almost  as  rare  as  hens' 
teeth  but  a few  good  ones  can  still  be  found 
each  autumn  in  Pennsylvania  woodlands. 
Setters,  pointers  and  Brittany  spaniels  are 
the  breeds  most  commonly  used. 

There  are  field  trials  for  beagles,  bas- 
sets, bird  dogs.  Chases  for  fox  and 
coonhounds.  Water  trials  for  the  span- 
iels and  retrievers.  So  your  pleasure 
from  owning  a hound  is  doubled  and 
tripled— and  you  will  also  be  a con- 
servationist, preserving  game  for  your 
future  use  . . . instead  of  wasting  it  by 
letting  the  cripples  get  away. 

So  Mr.  Sportsman  think  it  over  . . . 
which  kind  of  hunting  do  you  think 
you  would  prefer?  The  spotty  and 
wasting  kind  or  the  consistent  no 
waste  kind?  Select  your  breed,  learn 
about  it,  buy  it  and  enjoy  hunting 
that  you  never  enjoyed  before. 


AUGUST,  1961 
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SHOES  - 

By  NED  SMITH 


The  Wonderful  Eyes  of  Nature 


1.  Generally  speaking,  which  have 
the  better  eyesight  — birds  or 
mammals? 

2.  What  is  a compound  eye? 

3.  What  sort  of  creatures  have  com- 
pound eyes? 

4.  Are  moles  blind? 

5.  What  animal  can  squirt  blood  out 
of  the  corners  of  its  eyes? 

6.  How  many  eyes  do  spiders  have? 

7.  Do  snails  have  eyes? 

8.  Why  do  the  eyes  of  some  animals 
glow  at  night  when  caught  in  the 
beam  of  a light? 

EVEN  before  the  equalizing  effect 
of  modern-day  make-up  human 
eyes  were  all  pretty  much  alike.  How- 
ever, in  nature’s  world  of  crawling, 
flying,  swimming,  and  leaping  things 
these  organs  of  sight  have  assumed 
innumerable  and  unbelievable  forms 
and  functions.  There  are  eyes  that 
grow  on  “stalks”  that  can  be  retracted 
like  submarine  periscopes;  there  are 
ey^s  that  lie  completely  buried  be- 
neath the  skin.  There  are  eyes  that  can 
discharge  a stream  of  blood  at  an 
enemy,  and  eyes  that  are  fitted  with 
renewable  windshields.  Some  animals 
have  telescopic  vision;  others  can  focus 
only  at  extremely  close  range.  Certain 
birds  have  “eyes  on  the  backs  of  their 
heads,”  while  others  can  see  beneath 
their  chins  as  conveniently  as  straight 
ahead.  Some  creatures  have  two,  others 
eight,  and  still  others  as  many  as 
fifty  thousand  eyes! 


Obviously,  not  all  animals  are  en- 
dowed with  the  same  type  organs  of 
sight  through  which  we  humans  view 
our  wondrous  world.  Certain  insects, 
spiders,  and  other  small  creatures  gaze 
myopically  through  what  are  known 
as  simple  eyes,  usually  minute  struc- 
tures permitting  but  a narrow  angle  of 
vision  and  with  little  or  no  capacity 
for  focusing  at  various  distances.  To 
compensate  for  their  restricted  view 
they  are  bestowed  quite  generously 
upon  some  animals.  Spiders,  for  in- 
stance, have  eight  of  them  strategically 
arranged  on  the  front  of  the  head. 

Much  larger,  and  therefore  more 
familiar,  are  the  compound  eyes  of 
many  insects— those  disproportionately 
large  organs  that  bulge  so  conspicu- 
ously from  the  heads  of  flies,  grass- 
hoppers, butterflies,  and  others.  Each 
compound  eye  is  composed  of  thou- 
sands of  infinitely  small  single  eyes, 
its  faceted  surface  resembling  a honey- 
comb when  viewed  through  a micro- 
scope. Instead  of  producing  an  entire, 
unbroken  picture  it  is  believed  to 
transmit  to  the  insect  brain  a mosaic- 
like representation  of  the  scene.  The 
compound  eye  attains  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  dragonfly.  Covering 
his  head  like  the  helmet  on  a junior 
varsity  halfback,  a pair  of  them,  in 
some  species,  might  contain  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  single  eyes. 

All  vertebrates,  man  included,  and 
some  invertebrates  have  eyes  that  are 
basically  similar  in  contraction,  be 
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they  the  nearly  useless  degenerate  eyes 
of  the  mole  or  the  magnificent  orbs  of 
the  eagle.  In  brief  they  consist  of  a 
chamber— the  eyeball— with  an  open- 
ing in  the  front,  a lens  just  behind 
that,  and  a light-sensitive  surface 
called  the  retina  lining  the  back.  Light 
rays  entering  the  pupil  are  focused  on 
the  retina  by  the  lens  in  the  same 
manner  that  a camera  focuses  its  light 
rays  on  the  film.  The  optic  nerve  ema- 
nating from  the  retina  transmits  the 
“picture”  to  the  brain.  An  iris,  which 
in  most  animals  is  the  colored  portion, 
regulates  the  size  of  the  pupil  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  while 
the  thickness  and  curvature  of  the  lens 
is  automatically  altered  to  focus  on 
near  or  distant  objects. 

What  does  the  world  look  like  to  an 
insect,  or  a bird,  or  a mammal?  We 
can  only  make  an  educated  guess,  of 
course,  but  the  design  of  the  eye  itself 
and  the  reaction  of  its  owner  to  various 
situations  and  conditions  reveal  many 
of  the  answers.  The  voracious  little 
shrew,  our  tiniest  mammal,  has  the 
merest  pinpoints  of  eyes.  In  many 
species  they  are  quite  weak,  due  to 
long  disuse  in  his  dark  world  beneath 
fallen  leaves  and  rotting  vegetation. 

The  mole  has  even  less  need  for 
sight  in  his  labyrinth  of  subterranean 
streets  and  alleys,  and  his  eyes  have 
degenerated  to  the  point  of  useless- 
ness. In  some  species,  in  fact,  they 
have  been  overgrown  by  the  skin  of 
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the  eyelids  and  vision  is  but  an  ob- 
scure discernment  of  darkness  and 
fight. 

On  the  other  hand,  a few  mammals, 
notably  the  bighorn  sheep  and  the 
pronghorn,  have  what  is  probably  tele- 
scopic eyesight  — developed  by  cen- 
turies of  living  in  wide  open  country. 
Most  mammals  fall  somewhere  be- 
tween, with  vision  that  is  little  if  any 
better  than  man’s.  Nearsightedness  is 
common  among  the  smaller  ones,  and 
most  mammals,  regardless  of  size,  are 
handicapped  by  the  inability  to  notice 
or  identify  stationary  objects. 

Even  in  an  alert  and  much  hunted 
species  such  as  the  white-tail  deer  this 
shortcoming  is  frequently  observed. 
One  winter  day  while  I watched  for  a 
buck  to  show  up  on  the  crossing  be- 
low me  two  does  came  out  of  the 
dense  scrub  oak  nearby.  Stepping 
gingerly  through  the  comparatively 
open  woods  they  approached  to  within 
thirty  feet  of  where  I stood,  then 
stopped,  looked,  and  listened  intently 
in  all  directions.  Although  I wore  a 
fluorescent  red  cap  and  stood  out 
boldly  against  a background  of  snow 
they  never  noticed  me.  Finally  both 
lay  down  in  the  snow  and  remained 
there,  chewing  their  cuds  like  con- 
tented Guernseys,  until  I quietly  moved 
from  the  spot  a half  hour  later.  Only 
then  did  they  spot  me. 

Birds,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ex- 
cellent vision  and  diurnal  birds  of 
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prey— the  hawks,  eagles,  and  vultures 
—have  what  is  probably  the  most 
phenomenal  eyesight  of  any  creatures 
in  the  world. 

One  summer  I made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a pair  of  sparrow  hawks  that 
nested  in  an  old  York  County  barn. 
The  male  had  a favorite  perch— a bent- 
over  lightning  rod  atop  one  of  the 
barn  ventilators.  Though  the  nearby 
fields  were  fifty  feet  below  him  and 
nearly  as  far  from  the  foundation  of 
the  barn  the  little  falcon  regularly 
sallied  out,  hovered  for  a second  or 
two,  and  dropped  down  to  pluck  a 
grasshopper  from  the  weed  tops.  How 
far  can  a human  discern  a grasshopper 
against  a similar  background?  At  ten 
feet  you’ll  see  precious  few  unless  they 
happen  to  move,  then  you’ll  be  able 
to  pick  them  out  a few  feet  farther. 

Game  birds,  the  wild  turkey  in  par- 
ticular, enjoy  a reputation  for  uncanny 
vision,  especially  in  picking  out  and 
identifying  still  objects.  In  the  writer’s 
opinion  the  ruffed  grouse  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  gobbler’s  equal.  For  that 
matter,  we  see  frequent  proof  that 
practically  all  birds  can  see  far  better 
than  man.  Imagine  the  powers  of  per- 
ception and  focusing  that  are  involved 


in  the  barn  swallow’s  feeding  flight  as 
he  skims  over  field  and  pond  at  break- 
neck speed,  snatching  up  insects  that 
are  little  more  than  specks  with  wings. 
And  what  of  the  forest-dwelling  owl 
that  threads  his  way  through  limbs 
and  twigs  long  after  nightfall? 

Night  vision  is  another  interesting 
phenomenon.  In  great  measure  it  is 
made  possible  by  a peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  eye  which  we  humans  lack, 
a special  reflecting  surface  located  be- 
hind the  retina  to  supplement  poor 
light.  Its  purpose  is  to  pass  the  sparse 
light  rays  through  the  retina  a second 
time— to  “re-use”  them,  so  to  speak. 
This  reflector  is  what  causes  an  ani- 
mal’s eyes  to  glow  in  the  dark  when 
caught  in  a beam  of  light.  One  of  the 
most  eerie  examples  is  the  red  glow 
from  the  eye  of  the  whippoorwill,  a 
nocturnal  bird  often  picked  up  in  the 
automobile  headlights  as  it  rests  con- 
fidently in  the  middle  of  a woodland 
road.  Frog’s  eyes  reflect  a white  light, 
some  moths  an  orange  or  yellow  light, 
and  many  larger  mammals  a blue- 
white  or  green-white  glow. 

Nocturnal  vertebrates  usually  have 
large  eyes,  or  pupils  that  can  be  ex- 
panded to  an  unusual  degree.  Owls, 
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for  instance,  have  eyeballs  that  are 
nearly  as  large  as  their  brains,  al- 
though only  a portion  of  the  eyeball 
is  visible.  The  flying  squirrel,  a small 
rodent  that  is  active  only  after  night- 
fall, has  huge  eyes  for  its  size. 

Creatures  that  are  active  both  day 
and  night  often  have  eyes  with  ellip- 
tical pupils— that  is,  pupils  that  are 
round  in  dim  light  and  contract  to  a 
narrow  elliptical  or  slit-like  shape  in 
bright  light.  Pupils  of  this  type  are 
common  in  the  cat  family.  Many 
poisonous  snakes  — among  them  the 
rattlesnake  and  the  copperhead  — red 
and  gray  foxes,  and  certain  toads  are 
other  various  and  unrelated  examples. 

Like  expensive  cameras,  eyes  are 
delicate  and  easily  damaged,  so  nature 
has  fitted  mammals,  reptiles,  and  birds 
with  movable  eyelids  to  periodically 
moisten  the  eyeball,  protect  it  from 
flying  dirt,  and  help  dislodge  annoy- 
ing foreign  matter.  In  addition  many 
creatures  have  a fringe  of  eyelashes 
on  the  lids  for  further  protection. 
Birds  have  a transparent  eyelid  called 
a nictitating  membrane  that  can  be 
drawn  over  the  eyeball  to  protect  it 
from  the  buffeting  effect  of  air  in 
rapid  flight,  or  from  the  hazards  of 
making  a landing,  as  well  as  to  clean 
and  moisten  the  cornea.  A vestige  of 
this  membrane  can  be  seen  in  the  in- 
side corner  of  the  human  eye. 

Snakes  have  an  immovable  “wind- 
shield,” a transparent  cap  that  covers 
the  eye  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
epidermis.  As  a snake  grows  it  must 
periodically  shed  the  outgrown  epi- 
dermis and  when  this  is  done  the 
shield  covering  the  eye  is  also  shed. 
If  you  will  examine  a discarded  snake 
skin  you  will  see  the  neatly  cupped 
oval  shields,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
head. 

Placement  of  the  eyes  usually  pro- 
vides a clue  to  the  habits  of  the  owner. 
Fairly  accurate  is  the  generalization 
that  the  eyes  of  predators  are  situated 
toward  the  front  of  the  head,  while 
the  eyes  of  prey  species,  relatively 
harmless  creatures,  are  situated  on 
the  sides  of  the  head.  This  arrange- 


ment gives  preyed-upon  animals  such 
as  the  rabbits,  squirrels,  mice,  non- 
predacious  birds,  etc.,  a wide  sweep  of 
vision,  particularly  to  the  rear.  Preda- 
tors have  the  better  depth  or  distance 
perception  of  binocular  vision,  of  vital 
importance  in  judging  a leaping  at- 
tack upon  a prospective  dinner.  Foxes 
have  this  type  of  eye  placement,  so  do 
the  cats,  wolves,  dogs,  weasels,  rac- 
coons, and  owls.  The  woodcock,  an  in- 
offensive bird  that  spends  its  feeding 
hours  probing  the  mud  with  its  long  bill 
in  search  of  earthworms,  has  its  eyes 
placed  nearer  the  top  of  the  head  and 
farther  back  than  most  birds,  enabling 
it  to  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  threat- 
ening enemies  while  feeding.  The 
strange  marsh-dwelling  bird  called  the 
bittern  has  its  eyes  so  positioned  that 
it  can  see  very  nicely  beneath  its  chin. 
This  arrangement  enables  the  bird  to 
examine  the  nearby  ground  and  water 
for  food  while  threading  its  way 
through  dense  reeds  and  rushes  with 
its  long  bill  aimed  straight  ahead. 
However,  it  has  yet  another  advan- 
tage. The  bittern  has  an  odd  habit  of 
pointing  its  bill  straight  up  when  it 
detects  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
causing  the  long  outlines  of  its  bill  and 
neck,  together  with  the  streaking  of 
the  plumage  to  blend  protectively  into 
the  vertical  pattern  of  its  weedy  en- 
vironment. In  this  position  the  bittern 
can  still  direct  its  gaze  forward  to- 
ward the  approaching  danger  and  see 
if  its  trick  is  working. 

The  frog  enjoys  the  opposite  ar- 
rangement; its  eyes  bulge  prominently 
from  the  top  of  its  head.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  suspected  danger  it  can  safely 
reconnoiter  by  raising  these  twin  peri- 
scopes above  the  water  while  the  rest 
of  its  body  hangs  unnoticed  beneath 
the  silvery  surface,  poised  for  a quick 
trip  to  the  bottom  if  necessary. 

As  a child  I got  quite  a kick  out  of 
touching  the  “feelers”  of  snails  with  a 
dry  grass  stem  to  see  the  silly  creatures 
withdraw  the  appendages  into  their 
fleshy  heads.  I’d  have  probably  aban- 
doned the  pastime  with  no  small  feel- 
ing of  guilt  had  I known  I was  poking 
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the  poor  snail  in  the  eye.  It’s  a fact. 
The  snail  wears  its  eyes  on  the  ends  of 
the  long  stalks  that  grow  from  its 
forehead. 

A horned  lizard,  more  popularly 
known  as  the  horned  toad,  might  have 
reacted  differently  to  being  annoyed. 
These  curious  reptiles  of  the  arid 
southwest  have  been  known  to  squirt 
a thin  stream  of  blood  from  the  cor- 
ners of  their  eyes  when  frightened.  It 
is  believed  that  suddenly  increased 
blood  pressure  in  the  head  ruptures 
capillaries  at  the  corner  of  the  eye, 
but  whether  this  is  intentional  or  in- 
voluntary is  a matter  for  conjecture. 

Every  rural  and  small  town  boy 
knows  the  whirlygig  beetle,  that  flat- 
tened, shiny  black  insect  that  congre- 
gates with  his  fellows  on  the  quiet 
water  of  little  streams  and  speeds 
across  the  surface  like  a wildly  gyrat- 
ing motor  boat  at  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance. On  close  examination  these 
beetles  appear  to  have  four  eyes,  a 
pair  on  top  and  another  beneath  the 
wide,  flat  head.  Actually  they  have  but 
two  eyes.  However,  each  of  these  is 
divided  by  the  keeled  edge  of  the 
head  so  that  half  of  it  peers  up,  the 
other  down,  enabling  the  little  beetle 
to  scan  the  water  for  food  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  watch  for  enemies 
from  above. 

Going  the  whirlygigs  one  better, 
certain  fish  wear  both  eyes  on  the 
same  side  of  their  heads— at  least  the 
adults  do.  When  flounders,  fluke,  hali- 
but, and  other  flatfishes  are  hatched 
they  have  the  usual  arrangement  of 
eyes.  However,  as  they  grow  larger 
one  eye  gradually  moves  over  the  top 
of  the  head  and  takes  up  a permanent 
position  beside  its  mate.  In  the  mean- 
time the  fish  acquires  the  habit  of 
swimming  on  its  side,  and  thereafter 
the  blind  side  is  pigmented  like  the 
back.  Apparently  this  weird  transfor- 
mation is  entirely  a concession  to  pro- 
tective concealment,  for  when  flattened 
out  against  the  ocean  floor  the  flounder 
and  its  cousins  are  practically  invisible 


—and  their  eyes  are  both  in  the  clear. 

Not  all  changes  in  visual  equipment 
are  for  the  better,  however.  The  grotto 
salamander,  a sightless  inhabitant  of 
limestone  caves  in  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, and  Arkansas,  is  an  outstanding 
example.  Unlike  his  relative,  the  blind 
cave  salamander  of  Texas,  which  is 
sightless  through  its  life,  the  grotto 
salamander  knows  the  joys  of  normal 
vision  during  the  early  periods  of  his 
life.  Like  other  larval  salamanders  his 
tail  is  edged  with  finlike  processes  for 
swimming  and  he  withdraws  oxygen 
from  the  water  with  feathery,  red,  ex- 
ternal gills.  Upon  approaching  adult- 
hood the  grotto  salamander  finds  his 
way  into  a neighborhood  cave,  where- 
upon the  fins  and  external  gills  are 
lost  and  practically  all  pigmentation 
of  the  skin  disappears.  His  eyes,  no 
longer  needed  in  the  underground 
darkness,  lose  their  power  of  vision. 
There  is  no  return  from  this  tragic 
transformation.  As  though  to  seal  off 
the  past  forever  the  eyelids  gradually 
grow  shut  over  the  sightless  eyes,  and 
the  salamander’s  remaining  days  are 
spent  in  darkness.  Only  through  his 
young  will  another  grotto  salamander 
see  the  light  of  a spring  day. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  Birds. 

2.  A large  organ  of  sight  composed 
of  many  single  eyes. 

3.  Compound  eyes  are  most  com- 
monly found  on  insects. 

4.  Not  quite,  although  some  species 
can  merely  distinguish  between 
light  and  darkness. 

5.  The  horned  lizard,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  “horned 
toad.” 

6.  Eight. 

7.  Yes,  on  the  tips  of  their  “feelers.” 

8.  A special  reflecting  surface  in  the 
back  of  the  eye  that  is  intended 
to  improve  night  vision  reflects 
the  light. 
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Six  Classes  of  Deputy  Came  Protectors 
Attended  the  Commissions  School  for . . . 


A Week  to  Remember 

By  Eldy  Johnston 


in!  Didn’t  think  you  were 
going  to  make  it,”  greeted 
genial  Donald  B.  Miller,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Game  Commission’s  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  as  he 
welcomed  me  to  a beautiful,  forested 
spot  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  54, 
near  Brockway.  “Oh  yes,”  he  contin- 
ued, “You’ve  been  appointed  group 
leader  for  the 22 deputies  in  this  class.” 
And  just  as  an  afterthought,  he  added, 
“You  go  on  KP  duty  in  about  40 
minutes.” 

This  was  my  introduction  to  an  un- 
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Board  of  Directors  of  both  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  and  the  Out- 
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forgettable  week’s  experience  of  in- 
tensive conservation  training  at  a 
school  that  has  been  nationally  famous 
since  the  first  class  of  student  officers 
graduated  in  1937. 

My  22  classmates  had  been  selected 
on  the  basis  of  activity  and  service. 
They  were  the  first  group  of  deputy 
game  protectors  to  take  the  course 
this  summer,  arriving  at  the  school  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  23,  and  grad- 
uating on  Saturday,  April  29.  Through- 
out the  summer  other  classes  were  en- 
rolled until  almost  160  deputies  had 
been  trained  in  six  different  groups. 
Several  men  in  my  group  had  as  many 
as  14  years  of  service  with  the  Game 
Commission  aind  their  regular  voca- 
tions included  such  skills  and  profes- 
sions as  steelworkers,  a mechanic, 
sporting  goods  dealer,  truck  driver, 
storekeeper,  salesman,  linesman,  miner, 
building  contractor,  railroad  foreman 
and  the  owner  of  a garage  and  diner. 
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ILLEGAL  DEVICE  for  hunting  in  Pennsylvania,  the  cross-bow  is  shown  to  Deputies 
Clarence  Hendricks,  left,  Wilbert  Sarver,  and  Sam  Volpe  by  Virgil  Rea,  Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  in  the  Commission's  Northwest  Field  Division. 


All  of  us  paid  our  expenses  to  and 
from  the  school.  Some  of  us  had  to 
“lay  off  work”  while  others  took  vaca- 
tions from  their  regular  jobs.  There 
was  no  “pay-check”  for  our  week  at 
the  school,  the  only  compensation  be- 
ing our  meals  and  lodging.  It  was 
hardly  a “vacation”  with  classes  start- 
ing at  8 a.m.  sharp  and,  except  for  10- 
minute  breaks  each  hour  and  meal- 
times, continuing  until  10  p.m.  Were 
the  sessions  interesting  and  appreciated 
by  the  students?  They  certainly  must 
have  been  because  even  the  10-minute 
hourly  breaks  were  utilized  as  ques- 
tion and  answer  periods  by  student 
request. 

Deputy  game  protector  students  in 
my  class  included  Earl  C.  Heist,  But- 
ler County;  Ed  Kuras,  Cambria 
County;  Clarence  Hendricks  and 
Charles  Gearhart,  Mercer  County; 
Roy  Kelso,  Cumberland  County; 
George  Snyder,  Wayne  County;  Mel 
Bishop,  Lebanon  County;  John  Royal, 
Crawford  County;  Paul  Miller,  Fay- 
ette County;  Fred  Habicht,  Elk  County; 
John  Deitzler,  Perry  County;  Paul 
Schlegel,  Northumberland  County; 
Paul  Vargo  and  Jim  Young,  Mont- 


gomery County;  William  Jones,  Erie 
County;  James  Coudriet,  Clearfield 
County;  Paul  Warnick,  Adams  County; 
Sam  Volpe,  Jefferson  County;  Walt 
Tabol  and  Wilbert  Sarver,  Beaver 
County;  and  Sterling  Rissmiller,  North- 
ampton County. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  my  duties  as 
group  leader  were  good  ways  “how 
not  to  win  friends  and  influence 
people.”  They  included  three  blasts 
each  morning  on  the  buzzer  to  arouse 
the  sleeping  students.  It  didn’t  help  a 
bit  when  School  Superintendent  Don 
Miller  loaned  me  an  alarm  clock  which 
gained  20  minutes  the  first  night— we 
almost  went  on  daylight  saving  time 
a week  early.  Other  duties  included 
assigning  work  details  (KP,  etc.),  con- 
ducting flag  ceremonies,  taking  emer- 
gency phone  calls,  inspection,  and  en- 
forcing the  “lights  out”  schedule.  But 
with  22  willing  deputies  ready  and 
able,  the  necessary  daily  chores  im- 
posed a hardship  on  no  one. 

The  classroom  at  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  seats  about  30 
men  at  individual,  spacious  desks.  The 
wall  is  lined  with  various  animal  and 
bird  charts  of  Pennsylvania  wildlife 
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while  glass-fronted  cupboards  are 
loaded  with  various  items  of  confis-_ 
cated,  illegal  equipment,  skeletons, 
preserved  specimens  and  selected 
reference  books.  One  side  of  the  class- 
room has  large  windows  at  near  ground 
level.  With  the  forest  only  a few  yards 
away,  an  almost  endless  procession  of 
songbirds,  squirrels,  woodchucks  and 
even  deer  vied  for  the  students’  atten- 
tion. But  with  interesting  lectures  and 
demonstrations  so  well  presented  by 
the  more  than  25  instructors,  the  pa- 
rade of  wildlife  outdoors  was  forgotten 
—well,  almost! 

On  Monday  morning,  our  first  class 
was  conducted  by  Harvey  A.  Roberts, 
Chief  of  Research,  and  Stanley  E. 
Forbes,  game  biologist.  Current  re- 
search projects  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  state  were  described, 
including  work  on  woodcock,  wild 
turkeys,  habitat  improvement  on  pipe- 
lines and  other  right-of-ways,  strip- 
mined  area  reclamation,  deer  prob- 
lems, snowshoe  rabbit,  use  of  herbi- 
cides and  pesticides,  etc.  They  also  ex- 
plained many  interesting  facts  about 
the  life  history,  management  and  hab- 
its of  the  whitetailed  deer. 


Afternoon  and  evening  classes  on 
opening  day  consisted  of  four  hours 
of  lectures  on  Section  VII  of  the  Game 
Law,  dealing  with  general  hunting 
regulations  and  protected  birds.  In- 
structors were  Tom  Bell,  Chief  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division;  Roy  Glea- 
son, Supervisor  of  the  Northcentral 
Field  Division;  William  Hodge,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistant  to  the  Super- 
visor of  the  Northeast  Field  Division; 
and  Sam  Miller,  Pennsylvania  game 
management  agent  for  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

Representing  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  field,  the  instructors  ex- 
plained the  laws  and  Commission  pol- 
icy concerning  the  important  articles 
in  this  section.  Federal  agent  Miller 
explained  the  function  of  the  Inter- 
national Bird  Treaty  Act,  migratory 
bird  seasons,  bag  limits,  and  hunting; 
and  discussed  the  Lacy  Law  which 
covers  transportation  of  game  across 
state  lines.  It  was  10:30  p.m.  when  the 
instructors  finally  convinced  the  stu- 
dents that  the  first  day’s  classes  had 
ended. 

Tuesday  morning  George  Norris, 
Supervisor  of  the  Commission’s  South- 


HUNTER  SAFETY  TRAINING  was  emphasized  in  the  week-long  course.  Here  Bob  Parla- 
man.  Conservation  Information  Assistant  from  the  Northwest  Division,  shows  a defective 
shotgun  to  Deputies  Paul  Schlegel,  George  Snyder  and  Paul  Miller. 


OLD  BEAR  TRAP,  now  illegal  in  Pennsylvania,  is  shown  to  Deputies  Sterling  Rissmiller, 
Roy  Kelso  and  Ed  Kuras  by  Paul  Failor,  Predator  Control  Supervisor. 


west  Field  Division,  and  Joseph  Chick, 
Conservation  Information  Assistant  in 
the  Southcentral  Division,  discussed 
the  powers  and  duties  of  a deputy 
game  protector.  The  second  class,  on 
public  relations,  was  taught  by  Norris, 
Chick  and  Bob  Lichtenberger,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Administration.  Law 
Enforcement  Chief  Tom  Bell  and  Ray 
Morningstar,  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistant in  the  Northcentral  Field  Divi- 
sion, covered  the  authority  and  duties 
of  deputy  game  protectors.  Bell  pointed 
out  that  a review  of  official  records 
indicates  that  deputies  took  an  active 
part  in  86  per  cent  of  the  past  year’s 
prosecutions  for  Game  Law  violations. 

A hunter  safety  lecture  and  demon- 
stration occupied  the  students’  time 
that  afternoon  and  evening  and  was 
ably  conducted  by  Bob  Parlaman, 
Conservation  Information  Assistant  in 
the  Northwest  Field  Division. 

Wednesday  morning  we  heard  from 
M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor  of  the  South- 
east Division,  and  Les  Sheaffer,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistant  of  the  South- 
central  Division,  on  the  subject  of 
licensing  resident  and  nonresident 
hunters  and  trappers.  Ralph  Britt, 


Chief  of  the  Division  of  Propagation, 
provided  the  officers  with  a wealth  of 
information  in  a late  morning  period 
concerning  the  Commission’s  artificial 
propagation  and  distribution  program 
for  pheasants,  quail  and  wild  turkeys, 
as  well  as  the  cottontail  rabbit  live- 
trapping  and  transfer  program. 

The  class  had  been  eagerly  antici- 
pating the  next  session.  We  were  out- 
doors all  Wednesday  afternoon  on  the 
excellent  firing  range  and  trap  layout. 
Despite  a steady,  cold  drizzling  rain, 
accompanied  by  a blustery  wind, 
Hayes  Englert,  Assistant  Chief  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  instructor  on  the  .38 
caliber  revolver,  coupled  with  Bob 
Latimer,  Wild  Waterfowl  Coordinator, 
who  handled  shotgun  instruction,  had 
the  men  on  the  firing  line  in  short 
order.  Even  though  the  elements  were 
decidedly  adverse,  both  instructors 
were  pleased  to  find  they  had  some 
real  “hot  shots”  in  the  class. 

Clayton  Shenk,  executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  As- 
sociation, took  over  the  instruction  for 
the  evening  classes,  giving  the  deputies 
an  interesting  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion on  the  rapidly  growing  sport  of 
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bow  hunting. 

On  Thursday,  Temple  Reynolds, 
Supervisor  of  the  Northwest  Division, 
and  Dick  Orr,  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistant in  the  Southeast  Division, 
taught  us  Article  VIII  of  the  Game 
Law  which  covers  “Property  Damage 
and  Safety  Regulations.”  From  11  a.m. 
to  noon  and  again  for  the  first  after- 
noon period,  the  subject  was  land 
management.  C.  C.  Freeburn,  Chief  of 
the  Land  Management  Division,  and 
Al  Bachman,  Supervisor  of  the  Farm- 
Game  Section,  explained  the  Commis- 
sion’s land  management  programs. 
Freeburn  spoke  on  the  important  fed- 
eral aid  part  of  the  program,  the  future 
of  the  waterfowl  management  plan  for 
the  Pymatuning,  land  purchase  pro- 
cedure and  Commission  policies  on 
land  and  timber  holdings.  Bachman 
covered  the  cooperative  farm-game 
program,  food  and  cover  development 
work,  and  how  land  managers  work 
in  the  field. 

Paul  Failor,  Supervisor  of  Predator 
Control,  spoke  for  the  remaining  pe- 
riods that  afternoon  and  from  8 p.m. 
to  “lights  out.”  The  time  never  passed 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  Donald  E. 
schedule  with  Bob  Lichtenberger,  Chief,  C 
quarters,  and  Bob  Parlaman,  Conservation 


more  quickly  as  he  gave  us  the  bene- 
fit of  his  37  years  of  trapping  and  hunt- 
ing experience.  Paul  demonstrated 
how  to  effectively  call  crows,  foxes 
and  great  horned  owls  plus  all  of  his 
hunting  and  trapping  techniques. 

On  Friday  morning  Jim  Brown, 
Supervisor  of  the  Southcentral  Divi- 
sion, and  R.  V.  Rea,  Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  in  the  Northwest  Division, 
conducted  classes  on  Article  XII  of  the 
Game  Law,  dealing  with  enforcement 
procedures  and  penalties.  Subjects 
covered  included  the  proper  method 
of  filing  information,  conducting 
searches,  disposition  of  confiscated 
equipment,  investigations  and  related 
topics.  Land  management  was  again 
the  subject  for  two  later  periods.  In- 
structors included  Sam  Kern,  Super- 
visor of  the  Food  and  Cover  Section  in 
the  Commission’s  Division  of  Land 
Management;  E.  G.  Musser,  Federal 
Aid  Coordinator;  and  John  Sedam, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Minerals. 
From  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  and  8-9  p.m. 
the  subject  was  “observation  and  de- 
scription” under  the  capable  tutelage 
of  Manville  Wells,  Law  Enforcement 

Aider,  left,  goes  over  the  week's  training 
vision  of  Administration,  Harrisburg  head- 
information  Assistant. 


EXPERT  PISTOL  SHOT  M.  J.  Golden,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commission, 
shows  Deputies  Paul  Vargo  and  Mel  Bishop  how  to  hold  and  aim  the  service  revolver, 


Assistant,  Southwest  Division,  and 
School  Superintendent  Don  Miller. 
This  class  covered  the  proper  tech- 
niques of  collecting  clues  and  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  how  to  take  notes 
correctly.  A mock  crime  was  then  set 
up.  Pairs  of  deputies  were  given  two 
minutes  to  review  the  scene,  collect 
clues  and  re-enact  the  crime,  testing 
their  powers  of  observation. 

All  good  things,  however,  must 
eventually  come  to  an  end.  So  after  a 
hearty  breakfast  prepared  by  Chief 


Bill  McCaughey,  of  Brookville,  we 
held  our  “graduation  ceremonies,” 
cleaned  up  the  dormitories  and  class- 
rooms for  the  next  class,  and  started 
the  long  journey  home.  We  left  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 
with  increased  knowledge  and  re- 
newed desire  to  better  serve  the  men 
and  women  who,  as  Ross  Leffler  so 
aptly  described  them,  are  “The  great- 
est group  of  people  in  the  world— the 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen.” 


WHO  SHOT  THE  BIG  BLACK  BEAR? 

Two  men  at  first  claimed  a 200-pound  bear  that  was  shot  and  killed  in 
Gaines  Township,  Tioga  County,  on  the  last  day  of  the  1960  bear  season.  “This 
was  not  surprising,  considering  the  circumstances,”  says  Game  Protector  W. 
D.  Denton,  who  explains: 

“Each  hunter  was  using  a 30-30  rifle,  both  fired  the  same  kind  of  cartridge 
and  the  two  rifles  boomed  simultaneously.  To  make  the  coincidence  complete, 
one  man  shot  the  bear  back  of  one  shoulder  and  (you  guessed  it)  the  other 
shot  the  animal  in  about  the  same  spot  on  the  opposite  side. 

“After  piecing  together  what  must  have  occurred  in  the  one-in-a-million 
incident  the  hunters  agreed  to  a friendly  division.  One  man  attached  his  kill 
tag  to  the  bear  and  agreed  to  accept  the  head  as  his  evidence  of  success.  The 
other  hunter  properly  tagged  and  took  the  hide  and  carcass.” 
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The  Story  of 
Pennsylvania  Ravens  . . . 


Bright  Bird,  Black  Legend 

By  Jim  Hayes 


THE  deer,  six  doe  and  a buck, 
moved  like  shadows  out  of  the 
laurel  and  picked  their  way  single-file 
down  the  hillside  into  the  hollow.  From 
the  opposite  ridge,  a half-mile  away, 
we  watched  them  moving  between 
the  trees  until  the  bottom  thicket  hid 
them  from  sight. 

Feeling  certain  the  deer  would  lin- 
ger in  the  hollow,  and  having  the  wind 
in  our  favor,  we  decided  to  go  after 
them.  Twenty  minutes  later  we  had 
reached  the  head  of  the  hollow  and 
were  preparing  to  split  up  before  mov- 
ing into  the  brush. 

Abruptly,  a short  distance  ahead, 
two  large,  black,  crow-like  birds  took 
off  with  a series  of  loud,  unearthly 
croaks  and  screeches.  Keeping  between 
us  and  the  deer,  they  flapped  from 
tree  to  tree— “Krrraaak!  Krrraaak!” 

It  goes  without  saying,  the  deer  got 
the  message.  Farther  on,  from  the  base 


of  the  hollow,  we  caught  glimpses  of 
their  white  tails  bounding  up  the  side 
of  a steep  slope,  well  out  of  rifle  range. 

This  incident,  which  occurred  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  was  my  introduction  to 
Corvus  corax  principalis— the  northern 
raven.  Since  then,  I rarely  visit  the 
“deep  in”  sections  of  our  deer  and 
bear  country  without  encountering  the 
big  black  “crows.” 

To  those  who  know  the  story,  the 
return  of  ravens  to  our  big  north 
woods  is  a welcome  reversal  of  a trend 
that  too  often  seems  to  take  the  oppo- 
site track.  Briefly,  the  background  is 
this: 

Years  ago,  when  the  great  forests  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  were  tim- 
bered and  in  many  places  ravaged  by 
fire,  ravens  became  extremely  scarce. 
From  1900  through  the  1920’s,  it 
seemed  the  word  “nevermore”  croaked 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  mysterious  vis- 
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NESTING  SITE  selected  by  ravens  is  usu- 
ally in  wildest  mountain  areas.  They  prefer 
cliff  edges  for  the  mass  of  woven  sticks  and 
twigs  which  may  be  four  feet  across. 

itor  might  be  appropriate  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  how- 
ever, as  the  new  forests  reached  ma- 
turity, ravens  have  been  re-establishing 
themselves  in  the  wild  mountainous 
regions.  Today,  hunters  who  push  into 
the  isolated  back  country  of  Elk,  Pot- 
ter, Cameron,  McKean,  and  surround- 
ing counties  have  an  excellent  chance 
of  encountering  them. 

To  most  people,  the  raven  is  per- 
haps best  known  by  virtue  of  Poe’s 
famous  poem.  Poe,  of  course,  was  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  bird’s  repu- 
tation as  a sinister  creature  of  evil 
omen.  From  earliest  times,  the  ravens 
of  Europe  have  been  linked  to  were- 
wolves, banshees,  haunted  castles,  and 
the  like. 

Since  ravens  are  ravens,  and  people 
being  what  they  are,  our  American 
ravens  found  themselves  stigmatized 
with  the  Old  World  curse.  Probably 


no  other  bird  has  figured  so  direly  in 
legend  and  folklore,  nor  been  more 
maligned  and  persecuted  than  the 
raven. 

Actually,  while  there  is  nothing  in 
the  raven’s  nature  to  justify  its  sinister 
reputation,  neither  is  there  much  about 
these  solitary,  carrion-eating  birds  that 
one  can  really  warm  up  to.  Neverthe- 
less, the  shadow  of  raven  wings  over 
a mountain  valley  is  a sight  to  thrill 
the  articulate  hunter  and  outdoors- 
man,  symbolizing,  as  it  does,  the  wild 
and  the  free  and  the  untamed  aspects 
of  our  wilderness  retreats. 

Though  distinctly  crow-like  in  gen- 
eral appearance,  ravens  are  roughly 
twice  as  big  as  crows,  averaging  24 
inches  in  length  compared  to  about  18 
inches.  Their  wing  span  may  reach 
four  feet,  while  a big  crow  will  rarely 
exceed  three  feet  from  wingtip  to 
wingtip. 

In  flight,  ravens  alternate  their  wing- 
beats  to  soar  hawklike  on  horizontal, 
outstretched  wings.  They  are  excellent 
fliers  and  love  to  play  and  tumble  in 
the  air,  especially  on  windy  days.  The 
tail  is  wedge-shaped.  Aside  from  size 
and  flight,  their  distinguishing  feature 
is  their  loud,  hoarse,  croaking  cry. 

Ravens  have  a wide  variety  of  cries, 
all  of  which  are  coarse  and  gutteral, 
something  between  an  angry  hawk 
and  a contented  bullfrog.  The  most 
commonly  heard  call  is  a noisy 
“Kruuuck”  or  “Craaawk.”  When 
alarmed,  they  let  loose  with  three 
“Crrruck’s”  repeated  in  succession. 
The  rolling  “r’s”  are  unmistakable. 

Like  crows,  ravens  love  to  talk  to 
and  among  themselves.  In  April  of 
1952,  while  trout  fishing  on  the  head- 
waters of  Hammersley  Fork,  I heard 
the  “kraawk-kraaawk-ing”  of  ravens  on 
the  rocky  slopes  of  Twin  Sisters  Hol- 
low. Hiking  a quarter-mile  up  the  hol- 
low, I flushed  two  ravens  from  their 
dinner— the  partly  eaten  carcass  of  a 
deer. 

Ravens  are  fond  of  carrion,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  the  build-up  of  the 
deer  population,  as  well  as  the  forest 
regrowth,  has  been  a factor  in  their 
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comeback  in  our  northcentral  coun- 
ties. The  losses  in  the  deer  herds  due 
to  winter  starvation,  gunshot  crippling, 
and  natural  accidents  would  provide 
them  with  a ready  supply  of  meat. 

Discriminating  is  hardly  the  word 
for  the  raven’s  eating  habits.  They  de- 
vour carrion,  insects,  fish,  frogs,  gar- 
bage, rodents,  snakes,  berries,  toad- 
stools, vegetation,  anything  edible. 

Among  bird  experts,  there  is  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  raven’s 
predatory  nature.  Some  claim  they  will 
attack  young  poultry  and  small  ani- 
mals, and  will  destroy  nests  and  bird 
eggs.  Others  take  exception  to  this. 

Considering  the  undiscriminating 
nature  of  their  appetites,  it  seems  safe 
to  believe  that  ravens  will  eat  any- 
thing, dead  or  alive,  they  can  handle. 
However,  their  value  as  scavengers 
outweighs  any  slight  damage  they 
might  inflict  on  wildlife. 

In  Pennsylvania,  ravens  enjoy  pro- 
tected status,  a somewhat  academic 
privilege.  Being  found  only  in  the 
wildest  mountain  areas,  and  being 
well  aware  of  the  significance  of  men 
with  guns,  ravens  are  their  own  best 
conservators.  Smarter,  warier,  and 
more  unapproachable  than  crows,  they 
seem  to  have  shotgun  ranges  doped 
out  to  the  exact  yardage. 


Ravens  are  unusual  among  wildlife 
in  that  they  may  live  to  a ripe  old  age. 
Life  spans  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  years 
are  not  exceptional.  Like  doves  and 
geese,  they  mate  for  life,  sharing  house- 
keeping and  nesting  duties. 

The  nest  is  situated  either  in  trees 
or,  preferably,  on  cliff  edges  where 
available.  The  nest  consists  of  inter- 
woven sticks  and  twigs,  may  be  four 
feet  in  width,  and  from  the  ground 
appears  to  be  a very  uncomfortable 
abode.  However,  the  nest  depression 
is  fined  with  grass,  deer  hair  and  ani- 
mal fur,  and  shredded  bark. 

The  three  to  five  eggs  are  laid,  one 
a day,  in  early  March,  and  require 
twenty  days  to  hatch.  The  eggs  are 
deep  blue-green  with  dark  brown 
flecks.  Both  parents  feed  the  young 
and  defend  the  nest  from  hawks,  owls, 
and  other  intruders. 

One  of  our  more  sagacious  birds, 
the  raven  is  crafty,  resourceful,  and 
quick  to  learn.  They  are  highly  indi- 
vidualistic, each  bird  having  its  own 
habits  and  character.  So  long  as  Penn- 
sylvania offers  them  wild,  isolated 
mountain  areas  in  which  to  nest  and 
live  out  their  solitary  lives,  it  seems  safe 
to  believe  that  ravens  will  continue  to 
provide  hunters  with  many  a fascinat- 
ing interlude  in  their  days  afield. 


NEST  LINING  is  made  with  grass,  deer  hair  or  animal  fur,  and  shredded  bark.  Three  to 
five  eggs  are  laid  in  early  March  and  the  incubation  period  lasts  20  days.  Both  parents 
feed  the  young  and  defend  the  nest  from  hawks,  owls  and  other  intruders. 


Commencement  Crasher 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - On  May  26 
about  6 p.m.  a white  tail  buck  decided 
that  it  was  not  too  late  to  try  for  a 
high  school  education.  He  jumped 
through  a front  window  of  the  Juniata 
Joint  High  School  in  Mifflintown.  He 
ran  into  the  gymnasium,  turned  around, 
down  through  the  hall  and  out  a rear, 
large  plate-glass  door,  up  a flight  of 
steps,  over  a rail  into  a 10-foot  window 
well,  out  of  this,  then  took  a hundred 
yard  dash  toward  the  football  field 
and  smack  into  a woven-wire  fence 
and  broke  his  neck.  He  had  antlers  in 
velvet  about  2"  long  and  was  in  good 
shape.  He  caused  about  $1,000  of  dam- 
age and  all  this  the  night  before  Com- 
mencement. Mr.  Cramer,  the  super- 
vising principal,  told  me  I should  dis- 
cipline my  wild  game  a little  bit  better. 
—District  Game  Protector  Robert  Shaf- 
fer, Mifflintown. 

Hit  the  Deck 

PIKE  COUNTY  - While  driving  on 
Route  209,  I noticed  a pigeon  feeding 
in  the  middle  of  the  left  lane  with 
three  cars  approaching.  Expecting  to 
see  her  fly,  I was  quite  surprised  to 
see  her  suddenly  squat  down  and  al- 
low the  cars  to  pass  over  her.  She  in- 
stantly resumed  her  feeding.— District 
Game  Protector  Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr., 
Matamoras. 


Roadways  for  Wildlife 

COLUMRIA  COUNTY  - During 
this  past  January  and  February,  ap- 
proximately 8M  miles  of  old  log  roads 
were  widened  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s large  dozer,  most  of  the  work 
being  done  in  very  deep  snow  and 
extremely  cold  weather,  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  226  in  Columbia  County. 
Both  sides  of  these  roadways  were 
also  cut  to  a width  of  fifty  feet.  Al- 
though the  snow  was  very  deep  and 
the  weather  probably  as  cold  as  it  has 
ever  been,  beneath  this  mantle  of 
snow  the  ground  remained  completely 
free  of  frost.  As  spring  finally  came, 
these  roadways  were  tool-barred  heav- 
ily, limed,  harrowed,  then  planted  to 
a bluegrass  clover  mixture.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  all  areas  have  now  shown 
up  very  well.  This  makes  a total  of  just 
a few  feet  over  12  miles  of  such  road- 
way seeding  on  this  Game  Lands.  All 
forms  of  wildlife  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  operation  which  is  spread  out 
over  a much  larger  area  than  was  pos- 
sible before,  and  which  I feel  sure  will 
greatly  help  this  rabbit  area  in  the 
production  of,  and  carrying-over  of 
this  favorite  game  animal.— Land  Man- 
ager William  E.  Fulmer,  Bloomsburg. 


The  Gulls  Have  Landed 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-This  spring 
a flock  of  about  thirty  gulls  has  taken 
residence  at  Lake  Somerset.  They  have 
been  quite  interesting  to  watch  while 
preparing  ground  for  cultivation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  They  seem  to 
be  quite  friendly  critters,  showing  no 
fear  whatsoever  of  a man  on  a tractor. 
As  fast  as  the  ground  was  turned  over 
or  disturbed  with  the  harrow  they 
would  search  for  and  eat  the  various 
worms,  insects  and  grubs  turned  up. 
The  largest  and  in  appearance  at  least, 
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oldest  bird  in  the  flock  was  downright 
adventurous;  he  would  stay  in  the 
path  of  the  tractor  until  the  very  last 
second,  cocking  his  head  and  looking 
at  you  with  what  seemed  to  be  an  air 
of  disgust  at  continually  being  dis- 
turbed. He  would  then  jump  aside  as 
the  tractor  passed,  not  flying  out  of 
the  way  as  most  of  the  other  birds 
would  do.— Land  Manager  C.  R.  Kin- 
ley,  Somerset. 

Possum  Hollow  Special 

CENTRE  COUNTY-Buzz  McCart- 
ney, of  Milesburg,  Pa.,  and  an  employe 
of  Penn  Fuel  Gas,  Inc.,  of  Bellefonte, 
R.  D.,  Pa.,  related  the  following  inci- 
dent to  me: 

He  was  high  on  top  of  a railroad 
tank  car,  which  was  on  top  of  a fifteen- 
foot  RR  bridge  at  the  gas  plant,  when 
he  placed  his  hand  into  the  tool  box 
(located  above  his  head  on  a steel 
framework)  to  get  tools  to  place  the 
hose  on  the  car  for  pumping.  He  was 
startled  to  say  the  least  when  he  got 
a handful  of  warm  fur.  After  catching 
his  balance,  he  investigated  to  find 
four  young  coons,  about  six  inches 
long  in  the  box.  His  comment  that 
Mrs.  Coon  wasn’t  at  home  was  made 
with  great  relief,  he  felt  sure  that  he 
would  have  been  minus  a finger  or  two 
and  it  was  a long  way  to  the  ground  if 
he  had  fallen.— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Charles  M.  Laird,  Bellefonte. 

Seeking  Legal  Advice? 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-At  4:30 
one  morning  last  June  a phone  call 
came  to  announce  that  another  deer 
had  been  hit.  The  unusual  was  that  it 
was  using  the  back  yard  of  a well- 
known  lawyer  on  a main  street  of 
Pine  Grove  for  pasture.  When  it  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  street  to  get  pro- 
tection from  the  local  constable,  it  was 
hit  by  a car  and  had  to  seek  refuge 
under  the  parked  car  of  the  Deputy 
Sheriff.  All  of  this  on  the  main  street 
of  a sleeping  town.— Land  Manager 
Ralph  L.  Shank,  Pine  Grove. 


On  Top  of  Ole  Davey 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - On  the 
20th  of  April,  1961,  I received  a bear 
that  was  live-trapped  in  Cambria 
County  by  Game  Protector  Granville 
A.  Miller.  We  took  the  bear  to  Mt. 
Davis,  the  highest  point  in  the  state,  to 
release  it. 

This  was  a big  occasion  for  the 
southern  end  of  Somerset  County.  A 
member  of  the  Meyersdale  (Republi- 
can) Newspaper  was  there,  a Fish 
Warden,  a Deputy  Game  Protector, 
Game  Protector  Miller,  my  wife  and 
myself. 

The  door  on  the  live  trap  was  raised 
and  the  bear  emerged  slowly,  stood  up 
in  front  of  the  trap  and  looked  at  each 
and  every  person  there,  singly.  If  I 
didn’t  know  better,  I would  swear  that 
the  bear’s  facial  expression  changed, 
as  if  to  say,  “‘None  of  you  had  better 
try  that  again.”  Then  with  an  earth 
rumbling  gallop  he  disappeared  into 
the  dense  brush  of  the  mountain  — 
District  Game  Protector  Robert  H. 
Muir,  Meyersdale. 

Close  But  Counted  Out 

CAMERON  COUNTY  - On  May 
23,  1961,  Fish  Warden  William  Miller 
and  I were  patrolling  Twelve  Mile 
Run,  within  the  Curtiss  Wright  area, 
and  came  upon  a large  pile  of  corn 
cobs  just  a little  over  four  miles  from 
a road.  Within  a radius  of  four  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  remains  of  this  feed- 
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ing  program,  we  found  remains  of 
fourteen  dead  deer.  One  deer  was  a 
very  large  buck. 

Again  on  May  29,  1961,  we  were 
patrolling  near  the  head  of  Sand  Rock 
Run  and  found  the  remains  of  a very 
large  bear  about  four  miles  within  the 
Curtiss  Wright  area.  No  doubt  this 
bear  was  shot  during  the  regular  deer 
season  and  just  left  there.  — District 
Game  Protector  Normal  L.  Erickson, 
Emporium. 

Stinking  Chase 

PERRY  COUNTY  - After  his  past 
experience  with  a skunk,  Deputy  War- 
ner from  Duncannon  will  think  twice 
before  giving  a skunk  chase.  One  day 
in  the  latter  part  of  May,  Warner 
heard  his  dogs  making  an  unusual  up- 
roar. At  first  he  didn’t  give  the  com- 
motion any  attention  but  as  it  contin- 
ued he  went  to  investigate.  He  found 
the  dogs  racing  around  as  far  as  the 
leash  would  allow  and  the  skunk  was 
in  pursuit.  Needless  to  say  the  skunk 
used  its  measure  of  protection  on  the 
dogs.  Mr.  Warner  in  his  attempt  to 
chase  the  skunk  found  himself  being 
pursued  around  the  yard  by  the  skunk. 
He  finally  made  it  to  the  porch  where 
the  skunk  gave  him  something  to  re- 
member. The  skunk  finally  started  to 
go  on  his  merry  way  when  Mr.  War- 
ner got  his  gun  and  shot  all  the 
trouble.  — District  Game  Protector 
Jacob  Sitlinger,  Newport. 


Front  End  Mechanic 

UNION  COUNTY-A  neighbor  re- 
lated the  following  incident  to  me  re- 
cently. A nephew  from  Milton  was 
staying  with  him  for  a period  of  time. 
It  being  necessary  for  him  to  commute 
to  school  each  day  his  uncle  allowed 
him  the  use  of  one  of  his  cars.  One 
morning  after  much  cranking  with  the 
starter,  the  nephew  told  his  uncle  the 
car  refused  to  start.  The  uncle  went 
out  to  the  garage  and  when  he  raised 
the  hood  of  the  car  a rather  large 
groundhog  raised  his  head  from  the 
engine  compartment  and  appeared 
very  much  annoyed  at  being  dis- 
turbed. After  chasing  it  from  under 
the  hood,  an  examination  of  the  motor 
disclosed  the  coil  wire  had  been  pulled 
out.  All  agreed  the  “pig”  had  a free 
ride  from  Milton  to  Lewisburg  and 
after  that,  had  decided  he  wanted 
peace  and  quiet,  so  removed  the  coil 
wire.  — District  Game  Protector  John 
S.  Shuler,  Lewisburg. 

Shivering  But  Safe 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - On  May  27, 
in  College  Township,  despite  the  snow 
flurries  and  inclement  weather,  150 
Boy  Scouts  attended  an  outdoor  safe 
hunting  program  presented  by  Officer 
Charles  Laird  and  myself. 

As  I looked  around  this  group  of 
young  men  I could  see  many  of  them 
shivering,  but  none  was  in  a hurry 
for  the  program  to  end.  Their  ques- 
tions and  expressions  proved  to  me 
that  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
benefited  by  the  instruction  given.  I 
thought  this  was  a fine  example  of  the 
American  boy  and  the  American  herit- 
age and  way  of  life  we  have  so  often 
fought  for.  — District  Game  Protector 
Joseph  L.  Wiker,  Pine  Grove  Mills. 

Skunk-burger 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - This 
incident  was  related  to  me  by  Deputy 
Robert  Logue  and  Richard  Fagan  and 
is  reported  to  be  authentic  by  the 
three  persons  involved.  During  the 
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afternoon  of  May  20,  1961,  Deputy 
Logue  and  his  brother,  Art,  killed  a 
nearly  white  skunk  while  hunting 
woodchucks  near  Warrior  Ridge  in 
Oneida  Township.  On  the  afternoon 
of  May  22  the  three  persons  previously 
mentioned  visited  again  the  same  loca- 
tion, looking  for  a large  ’chuck  they 
had  missed  on  the  20th.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  all  three  men  they  found  Brer 
Chuck,  sitting  on  his  back  legs,  hold- 
ing the  skunk  carcass  with  his  fore 
paws  and  making  a meal  of  the  same. 
After  watching  this  gourmet  for  a 
time,  an  examination  of  the  skunk  car- 
cass revealed  the  hide  was  peeled  from 
the  center  of  the  body  toward  both 
ends  and  the  flesh  freshly  eaten  from 
the  back,  hips  and  shoulders.  The  men 
cannot  state  that  the  woodchuck  ate 
all  of  the  flesh  but  he  was  definitely 
eating  part  of  the  skunk  while  they 
observed.  — District  Game  Protector 
Richard  Furry,  Huntingdon. 


Foot  in  Mouth  Story 

PERRY  COUNTY  - A young  boy 
about  14  years  of  age  was  fishing 
Fowler  Run  in  the  western  part  of 
Perry  County  for  trout.  He  was  a 
skinny  boy  and  his  boots  were  very 
loose  at  the  tops.  While  fishing  the 
heavy  brush  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  a water  snake  drop  down  the 
top  of  his  boot.  The  water  and  brush 
flew  in  all  directions  and  the  snake 
was  stomped  to  death  in  the  boot. 
Everyone  that  heard  the  story  had  a 
hearty  laugh,  including  me.  On  May 
18  I was  checking  a chicken  kill  on 
the  Lou  Snyder  farm  near  Blain  when 
I felt  a tightening  around  my  ankle 
and  calf  of  my  leg.  Looking  down  I 
saw  a large  black  snake  wrapped 
around  my  leg  and  I was  standing  on 
its  head.  Needless  to  say  some  more 
stomping  took  place  and  I put  a lot  of 
good  hay  down  in  the  field.  This  time 
there  was  no  laughing  as  “The  boot,  I 
mean  the  snake,  was  on  the  other 
foot.”— District  Game  Protector  James 
Moyle,  Blain. 


Crash  Landing  Pad 

GREENE  COUNTY  - While  work- 
ing on  my  monthly  reports  in  early 
June,  I was  slightly  distracted  for  a 
moment  by  an  act  of  motherly  love  on 
my  wife’s  part.  She  came  in  from  the 
front  porch  and  remarked  that  the 
robin’s  nest  out  there  contained  four 
nestlings  and  that  the  nest  appeared 
overcrowded  as  a subway  during  rush 
hours.  She  said  that  one  fledgling  was 
dangling  near  the  edge,  and  that  she 
was  afraid  a fall  on  the  concrete  below 
was  inevitable.  In  a few  minutes  she 
was  back  on  the  porch  again.  First 
she  spread  out  a tent  and  then  slipped 
a sleeping  bag  in  between  the  canvas. 
Now  a beautiful  landing  strip  awaits 
the  rapidly  growing  birds.  (Also  some 
griping  from  my  nine-year-old  boy, 
when  he  finds  out  where  this  camping 
equipment  is.)— District  Game  Protec- 
tor Theodore  Vesloski,  Carmichaels. 

One  in  a Thousand 

JUNIATA  COUNTY  - On  Sunday, 
May  28,  District  Game  Protector  James 
Moyle  and  myself  went  to  McAlister  - 
ville,  R.  D.,  to  set  up  a display  and 
lecture  to  the  250  Boy  Scouts  that 
were  having  a Camporee  on  the  Jay 
Shellenberger  farm.  We  chose  a wooded 
spot,  displayed  firearms,  placed 
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mounted  animals  around  and  posted 
safety  posters.  The  first  group  of  75 
surrounded  us  and  we  started  our  in- 
troduction on  firearm  safety.  Just  then, 
from  the  root  of  the  very  tree  around 
which  we  had  set  up,  out  burst  seven 
baby  rabbits  in  seven  different  direc- 
tions. What  a scramble,  75  Scouts  and 
two  bunny  cops.  All  were  captured 
without  being  stepped  on  and  we 
placed  them  in  a box  until  after  all  had 
gone  and  then  returned  them  to  their 
nest.  While  driving  away  Moyle  re- 
flected “All  those  trees  and  we  would 
pick  that  one,  it  couldn’t  happen  again 
in  a thousand  times.”— District  Game 
Protector  Robert  Shaffer,  Mifflintown. 

Radiator  Repairs 

MONROE  COUNTY-This  May  we 
were  working  on  food  plots  on  Game 
Lands  No.  38.  After  using  our  tractor 
for  about  three  hours,  I noticed  that 
there  was  water  leaking  from  around 
the  radiator.  We  filled  the  radiator  and 
finding  nothing  wrong,  kept  on  work- 
ing. After  awhile  we  noticed  water 
leaking  again,  so  we  took  the  hood  off 
and  found  a full  grown  woodchuck 
sitting  on  top  of  the  motor.  The  wood- 
chuck had  eaten  a hole  in  the  radiator 
hose.  Of  course  when  the  tractor  hood 
was  taken  off,  the  chuck  jumped  off 
the  tractor  and  ran  away.  — District 
Game  Protector  John  H.  Doebling, 
East  Stroudsburg. 


Fish  by  the  Bucketful 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  - While 
assisting  Fish  Warden  Paulacovich 
stock  in-season  trout  at  North  Park 
Lake,  I was  carrying  a bucket  of  trout 
to  the  lake.  A small  boy  ran  up  to  me. 
He  was  equipped  with  rod  and  reel. 
He  wanted  to  fish  in  the  bucket.  I told 
him  that  he  would  have  to  fish  the 
lake.  He  stated  that  he  thought  he 
could  do  better  in  the  bucket  than  the 
lake.— District  Game  Protector  G.  T. 
Szilvasi,  McKees  Rocks. 

Loon’s  Last  Laugh 

BUCKS  COUNTY  - Traffic  was 
snarled  in  Perkasie  Borough  one  rainy 
May  morning  when  a strange  looking 
goose  rejected  efforts  to  remove  it 
from  the  center  of  a busy  street.  The 
commuters  finally  got  on  their  way 
after  one  of  Perkasie’s  finest  got  the 
bird— and  a deeply  lacerated  hand. 

We  got  up  there  the  following  day 
and  found  the  goose  to  be  a loon.  It 
had  probably  mistaken  the  wet,  shiny 
asphalt  for  water  and  landed  on  the 
street.  The  injured  officer  was  informed 
that  loons  are  helpless  on  the  ground 
and  must  be  returned  to  water  before 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  After 
being  so  enlightened  he  studied  his 
bandaged  hand  seriously,  and  for  some 
reason,  we  felt  that  we  were  not  get- 
ting through  to  him.— District  Game 
Protector  William  J.  Lockett,  Doyles- 
town. 
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What's  Happened  to 
" Old  Shep, " the  Farm  Dog . . . 


America’s  Disappearing  “Breed” 


By  Herm  David 


ONE  of  the  grandest  breeds  of  dogs 
ever  known  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing. Each  year  there  are  fewer 
small-acreage,  resident  farmers  and  as 
they  diminish  in  numbers  so  does  “Old 
Shep,”  the  American  farm  dog. 

The  truth  is  “Old  Shep”  isn’t  the 
necessity  on  a farm  that  he  was  a gen- 
eration or  two  back.  Not  that  he  is 
being  automated  out  of  his  job.  No 
machine  could  ever  begin  to  render 
all  the  services  expected  of  “Old  Shep.” 
However,  modern  farm  management 
practices  are  relieving  him  of  a por- 
tion of  his  responsibilities.  The  latest 
cattle  feeding  practices,  for  example, 
do  not  always  require  the  services  of  a 
skilled  and  willing  dog  to  go  out  and 
bring  the  cows  in.  If  it’s  true  there  is 
a time  and  place  for  everything,  then 
“Old  Shep”  is  gradually  running  out 
of  both  time  and  place. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known,  loved 
and  respected  a typical  American  farm 


dog  may  never  have  thought  of  him  as 
belonging  to  any  particular  breed. 
However,  if  identity  of  function  and 
level  of  performance,  rather  than  pur- 
ity of  breeding  and  an  exact  evenness 
of  type,  can  satisfy  as  requirements 
for  consideration  as  a “breed,”  then 
surely  the  American  farm  dog  is  a 
“breed.”  This,  despite  the  fact  none  of 
our  great  stud  books  has  ever  been 
petitioned  to  admit  him  as  a recog- 
nized “breed.” 

Stud  books  and  fancy  pedigrees  are 
more  for  display  dogs  and  specialist 
breeds.  “Old  Shep”  has  been  a worker, 
not  a glamour  boy,  and,  far  from  be- 
ing a specialist,  his  great  value  has 
been  in  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  so 
many  jobs  at  least  passably  well.  No 
one  who  has  ever  seen  “Old  Shep” 
could  possibly  confuse  him  with  a 
“Lad  of  Sunnybrook,”  white  and  sable 
coat  gleaming  in  the  bright  sunshine 
as  he  flows  effortlessly  over  green 
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fields.  That’s  not  at  all  like  our  “Old 
Shep.”  He  has  a collie-type  coat  right 
enough,  but  it’s  always  matted  around 
bits  of  twigs,  mud-caked  and,  in  sea- 
son, crusted  with  burrs.  More  often 
than  not  he  has  both  old  scars  and 
healing  wounds  suffered  in  combat 
with  vermin,  coon,  woodchuck— and 
other  dogs. 

Shep  is  a worker  and  he  looks  it.  He 
would  hardly  appeal  to  the  type  of 
owner  who  seeks  snob  appeal  in  pos- 
session of  some  rare  breed.  And,  he 
need  never  fear  the  fate  of  that  per- 
centage of  today’s  poodles  which  are 
maintained  in  some  suburban  societies 
as  social  symbols. 

American  farm  dogs  are  outdoor 
fellows.  Few  of  them  have  ever  been 
allowed  to  bring  their  mud  and  their 
smells  inside  the  house.  Most  of  them 
have  “double  coats”  with  the  long, 
outer  “guard”  hairs  and  a soft,  woolly 
undercoat  which  protects  them  from 
the  greatest  extremes  of  winter.  They 
usually  sleep  in  the  yard,  the  barn  or 
on  the  “side  porch.”  If  the  weather 
gets  too  rough  they  crawl  under  the 
porch. 

Usually  Shep  is  black  and  white  or 
black,  tan  and  white.  He  lives  on  table 
scraps.  He  seldom  enjoys  the  services 
of  a veterinarian,  but  he  somehow 
manages  to  survive  exposures,  para- 
sites, cuts,  thorns,  fights  and  diseases 
enough  to  hospitalize  ordinary  pets. 
He  can  do  it  because  he  is  descended 
from  stock  which  had  to  be  hardy  to 
survive. 

Beyond  the  typical  “double-coat,” 
there  is  a degree  of  sameness  in  the 
appearance  of  the  American  farm  dog. 
They  are  medium-sized,  about  60 
pounds,  broad  between  the  ears  and 
long-nosed— but  not  exaggerated  as  is 
the  show-type  collie.  They  give  an  im- 
pression of  cobbiness  with  their  com- 
pact, efficient  and  muscular  bodies. 
What  isn’t  seen  is  a head  full  of  brains, 
a rugged  constitution  and  an  enormous 
desire  to  please. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  lived  on  a 
small  farm  knows  what  has  been  ex- 
pected of  this  canine  handyman.  He 


has  herded  the  cattle,  watched  over 
the  flocks,  guarded  the  babies,  been 
an  always-willing  companion  and  play- 
mate to  the  children,  kept  the  farm- 
yard free  of  vermin,  been  attentive 
company  to  the  older  folks,  a useful 
servant  of  the  hunter’s  gun,  served  to 
give  the  alarm  against  fire  and  in- 
truders and,  when  necessary,  fought 
to  protect  the  home. 

The  typical  American  farm  dog  is 
on  duty  24  hours  a day,  ready  to  give 
his  best  to  whatever  circumstances 
may  demand  of  him.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  he  does  not  show 
the  finesse  of  some  of  the  more  spe- 
cialized breeds,  but  none  of  these  can 
live  as  he  lives  and  do  so  many  jobs 
well  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
small-acreage,  resident  farmer.  Take 
hunting  for  example.  The  farm  dog 
will  tree  coon  and  hunt  possum  at 
night— or  in  the  daytime  he  will  quar- 
ter ahead  of  the  gun  and  flush  game 
birds  and  rabbits.  He  may  not  be 
stylish  and  thrilling  in  the  way  he 
does  it,  but  he  gets  the  job  done. 

It  has  been  a rare  farmer  who  could 
afford  and  care  for  one  cattle  dog,  one 
watch  dog,  one  night-trailing  hound,  a 
terrier  for  vermin,  a bird  dog,  a re- 
triever, a rabbit  dog  and  an  eighth 
specialist-breed  dog  as  a companion 
to  himself  and  his  family.  In  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  creating  what  he 
needs,  the  farmer  has  evolved,  chiefly 
from  these  specialist  breeds,  a canine 
jack-of-all-trades. 

As  already  indicated,  “Old  Shep” 
has  had  a rather  cosmopolitan  back- 
ground. He  is  most  very  likely  the 
result  of  mixing  just  about  every  kind 
of  dog  that  has  ever  been.  However, 
his  evolvement  has  not  been  entirely 
haphazard.  Farmers  were  engaged  in 
selective  breeding  programs  long  be- 
fore genetics  ever  became  a science. 
Any  animal  added  to  a farm  would 
have  to  give  full  promise  of  being  able 
to  earn  his  keep.  A female  could  be 
expected  to  be  bred  to  the  best,  most 
useful  dog  in  the  township.  Puppies 
from  a good  sire  and  dam  have  always 
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been  in  demand.  It  was  true  years  ago 
and  it  is  true  today.  The  farm  dog 
that  does  not,  literally,  work-out,  is 
dispatched  and  replaced.  Incompe- 
tents and  mutton-headed  dogs  have 
never  been  kept  around  the  typical 
American  small  farm.  They  have  either 
done  their  jobs  or  they  have  become 
dead  dogs  before  they  could  grow  old 
enough  to  produce  more  four-footed 
slobs. 


This  kind  of  selective  breeding  has 
worked  well  without  the  assistance  of 
either  stud  registries  or  professional 
dog  judges.  The  competent  dog  has 
been  accepted  as  an  essential  ally  in 
working  a farm  and  he,  in  turn,  has 
been  happy  with  the  best  life  of  which 
he’s  had  knowledge.  It  has  been  and 
remains  a wonderfully  uncomplicated 
arrangement  which  has  produced  dogs 
of  magnificent  utility. 


COON  DOG  WONDER  was  Silvertone,  the  farm  dog  who  was  purchased  for  $3,000  by  a 
Michigan  couple,  and  lived  in  splendor.  He  is  shown  here,  woolly  coat  shorn  for  summer 
months,  outside  his  specially  built  quarters  in  the  family  trailer. 
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“Old  Shep”  and  his  kind  have  played 
the  hero  times  beyond  listing.  They 
have  saved  human  lives  from  fires, 
floods,  snakes,  bulls,  rams,  drownings, 
marauding  animals,  Indians,  thieves 
and,  in  short,  almost  every  kind  of 
disaster. 

It  might  fit  here  to  tell  of  some  of 
the  smartest  and  the  dumbest  of  the 
“Old  Shep’’  types  I’ve  encountered. 
E.  W.  McMunn,  now  the  editor  of  a 
successful  farm  magazine,  recalls  one 
that  didn’t  last  overly  long  on  the 
McMunn  farm.  This  dull-witted  fellow 
never  learned  to  do  anything  except 
bark  at  and  chase  airplanes.  Time  after 
time  he  would  run  full-tilt  into  the 
heavy  fence  surrounding  the  barnyard, 
but  he  never  seemed  to  learn. 

I recall  one  wise  and  patient  female 
and  her  grown  but  lazy  son.  The  old 
gal  would  patiently  watch  a ground- 
hog hole,  waiting  until  her  quarry 
strayed  too  far  from  his  escape  hatch. 
Then  she  would  race  him  to  the  hole, 
bar  him  from  entering  whilst  barking 
the  news.  Her  son  would  come  run- 
ning from  the  barnyard  and  they 


would  then  team  up  to  the  certain  end 
of  Mr.  Groundhog.  I’ve  seen  this  same 
pair,  each  with  an  end  of  a black- 
snake  in  his  mouth  and  playing  tug- 
of-war  with  the  hapless  creature. 

The  smartest  “farm  dog”  I’ve  ever 
personally  encountered,  however, 
would  have  to  be  Silvertone.  Followers 
of  coon  dog  trials  will  remember  him. 
He  was  a pick-up  dog  bred  from  un- 
identified farm  stock  in  Kentucky.  Like 
so  many  farm  dogs,  he  had  an  early 
opportunity  at  coon  and  proved  to  be 
something  of  a whiz.  He  moved  up 
and  up  in  drag-trail  races  until  he  be- 
came the  biggest  money  winner  in  the 
country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhodes,  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  paid  $3,000  for  him 
and  had  their  house  trailer  modified 
to  provide  private  and  comfortable 
quarters  for  Silvertone  who  lived  in 
splendor. 

Silvertone  was  fast,  but  he  regularly 
defeated  faster  dogs.  He  was  sharp- 
nosed, but  almost  every  heat  in  which 
he  ever  ran  boasted  of  hounds  with 
more  sensitive,  more  discriminating 
noses.  It  was  more  a contest  between 


BORDER  COLLIES  were  used,  among  many  breeds,  in  the  development  of  the  American 
farm  dog.  Here  Carl  Bradford,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  directs  one  of  his  star  performers  in 
a turn  of  some  errant  sheep. 
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the  game  and  Silvertone  than  between 
Silvertone  and  his  heatmates.  It  was 
a matter  of  Silvertone  matching  wits 
with  the  man  who  had  charted  the 
course  of  the  track.  Silvertone  won 
often.  What  tricks  he  hadn’t  already 
learned,  he  figured  out  as  he  went. 

I recall  one  exceedingly  hot  Labor 
Day  at  the  far-famed  Leafy  Oak  trial. 
Silvertone  was  one  of  the  finalists.  The 
trial’s  promoter  came  up  to  me  and 
said:  “That’s  the  longest,  toughest  trail 
I’ve  ever  laid  out— and  I’ve  put  some 
traps  in  it  that’ll  have  that  short-cutting 
cur  dog  outsmarting  himself.  If  he  tries 
his  tricks  today  he’ll  get  lost.” 

Later  that  same  day  I saw  Mr.  Wirtz 
handing  Silvertone’s  owner  the  first 
prize  check  for  $1, 000-plus.  He’d  won 
first  line  and  first  tree! 

“Old  Shep”  is  still  known  by  a num- 
ber of  names  in  addition  to  “American 
farm  dog.”  He’s  called  “farm  collie,” 
“black  shepherd”  and  even  the  residual 
and  outdated  “English  shepherd.”  The 
farm  magazines  still  carry  a few  ads 
for  his  kind  but  we  also  see  other 
breeds  advertised.  The  smaller,  very 
brainy,  pedigreed  and  more  specialized 
border  collie  seems  to  be  gaining  more 
favor  with  each  passing  year. 

An  educated  guess  as  to  the  breeds 
which  contributed  most  heavily  to 
Shep’s  evolvement  would  include  the 
old  working  Scotch  “colley,”  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  border  collie,  the 
various  setters,  foxhounds  and  New- 


SILVERTONE AND  TROPHIES  are  shown 
by  his  owners,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Rhodes,  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.  He  became  the  biggest 
money  winner  in  the  country. 

foundlands  of  the  type  seen  in  Currier 
& Ives  prints  of  yesteryear. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  a breed  which 
has  played  such  an  important  role  in 
the  growth  of  our  nation  is  the  vanish- 
ing victim  of  an  economic  trend  which 
is  gradually  eliminating  his  habitat 
and  some  of  his  very  reasons  for  being. 

The  next  time  you  are  on  a farm  and 
Shep  comes  trotting  up  to  you,  bend 
down  and  scratch  the  old  fellow’s  ear. 
He  and  his  kind  have  served  us  well. 


POLLUTION  CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 

Highlights  of  the  National  Conference  on  Water  Pollution,  held  late  last 
year  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  now  available  without  charge  in  a summary 
report,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  The  illustrated  publica- 
tion contains  excerpts  of  the  principal  presentations,  study  committee  re- 
ports, recommendations  of  the  conference,  and  other  information  incidental 
to  the  meeting. 

Single  copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  free  by  requesting  them  from 
Robert  C.  Ayers,  executive  secretary,  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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From  12  to  74  Years  Old \ 
Scrantonians  Were  Welcome  at 


SAFETY  "U 

By  Gene  Coleman 


DOWN  on  the  firing  line  of  the 
sprawling,  fortress-like  old  ar- 
mory the  small-bore  rifles  barked  an 
authoritative  chorus  as  the  marksmen 
leaned  into  their  sights.  It  was  an  in- 
congruous but  heart-warming  group 
of  riflemen.  Most  of  them  were  young- 
sters, a few  girls  but  mostly  boys; 
here  and  there  a father  or  an  uncle 
and  even  a smattering  of  weather- 
tanned  outdoorsmen. 

Scattered  among  them,  checking, 
quietly  advising  and  offering  encour- 
agement, were  men  with  the  bright 
“NRA”  arm  brassards.  Over  in  another 
section  of  the  vast  military  building 
were  similar  groups  seated  on  bleach- 
ers or  in  quiet  circles  as  instructors 


went  over  the  fine  points  of  shot- 
gunning, riflery,  archery  and,  above 
all,  safety. 

Through  the  entire  kaleidoscope  of 
buzzing  activity  ran  a common  thread. 
Its  theme  was  brief  and  pointed: 

“Be  a safe  hunter!” 

That  was  the  message  that  was  re- 
peated in  countless  lectures  and  varied 
demonstrations  for  four  weeks  late 
this  spring  in  Scranton  in  a National 
Rifle  Association  Hunter  Safety  course 
undertaken  on  a unique  scale. 

Its  end  result— 104  NRA  qualified 
safe  hunters  in  a single  class,  ranging 
in  age  from  12  to  74  years  old.  Its 
outlook  — the  possibility  of  an  even 
broader  course  in  the  very  near  future. 
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Chronologically,  the  events  leading 
up  to  this  course,  which  marked  the 
first  time  it  was  conducted  on  a county- 
wide basis,  began  in  late  winter.  On 
paper  it  looked  easy.  But  the  actual 
organization  was  something  else  again. 

The  groundwork  for  the  Hunter 
Safety  Course  on  such  a big  scale  was 
mapped  by  men  from  the  Scranton 
National  Rifle  Association  Junior  and 
Senior  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  game 
protectors  from  the  Northeast  Division 
of  the  Game  Commission,  the  Lacka- 
wanna County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  the  1st  Battle  Group  of 
the  109th  Infantry  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  These  were  the  sponsoring 
organizations. 

Several  meetings  were  held  by  men 
and  officers  of  the  military  units,  the 
game  protectors  and  committees  from 
the  sportsmen’s  groups  to  get  the  proj- 
ect off  the  drawing  board  and  into 
operation. 

Michael  Rinaldi,  of  Scranton,  NRA 
counselor  and  long-time  advocate  of 
firearms  safety  through  education, 
sparkplugged  the  program  and  sent 
out  letters  to  every  community  in  the 
heavily  populated  Lackawanna  County 
area.  They  went  to  chiefs  of  police, 


the  district  attorney’s  office,  county 
judges,  county  commissioners,  state 
police  and  officials  of  county  public 
and  parochial  schools. 

Actually,  there  was  nothing  new 
about  the  course  which  is  well  known 
throughout  the  nation  and  highly  re- 
spected. But  it  was  the  first  time  it 
was  undertaken  on  a county- wide  basis 
in  the  northeast  section.  Many  clubs 
conduct  the  course  themselves,  train- 
ing youngsters  and  older  persons  as 
well  in  the  basic  tenets  of  safe  hunt- 
ing and  sportsmanship.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  their  student  groups 
are  small  in  number. 

With  the  highly  expanded  program 
came  many  snags,  some  expected  and 
some  unexpected.  The  men  arranging 
it  “played  it  by  ear”  in  settling  the 
problems  until  they  felt  they  were 
ready  to  kick  off. 

The  program  was  set  up  to  run  for 
four  consecutive  Friday  nights  at  the 
huge  Watres  Armory  in  Scranton, 
headquarters  for  the  109th  Infantry 
and  a National  Guard  armory  which 
guaranteed  plenty  of  room  for  classes 
and  demonstrations  as  well  as  small- 
bore shooting  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
drill  shed. 


SAFETY  FILM  was  shown  at  one  station  of  hunter  safety  course  by  Lackawanna  County 
Game  Protector  Steve  Kish.  Here  he  fills  in  some  details  after  showing  film  to  one  group. 


By  the  time  opening  night  rolled 
around,  104  had  signed  up.  There  were 
boys,  a few  girls,  some  fathers  and 
other  relatives  of  the  youngsters,  Boy 
Scouts  and  even  a few  seasoned  hunt- 
ers who  checked  in  merely  to  “see 
what  it  was  like”  and  stayed  with  the 
course  to  brush  up  on  some  things 
they  found  they  had  forgotten  or  even 
to  erase  some  mistakes  which  had  be- 
come habit  through  years  of  repeating. 

In  brief,  the  course  entailed  proper 
firearms  handling  in  hunting  circum- 
stances, ammunition  information  and 
sportsmanship.  A new  twist  was  added 
when  a course  in  archery  and  bow 
hunting  safety  in  particular  was  added 
to  cover  newcomers  to  that  mushroom- 
ing sport. 

Mike  Rinaldi  had  a full  complement 
of  instructors,  all  well  qualified  men, 
lined  up  for  the  opening  night.  Among 
them  were  some  well  known  faces  in- 
cluding Lackawanna  County  Game 
Protectors  Steve  Kish  and  Jack  Alt- 
miller  and  Jim  Varner,  author  of  the 
popular  monthly  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  NEWS  feature,  “The  Gun 
Rack,”  and  a foremost  authority  on 
firearms  and  hunting. 

Because  of  the  more  than  100  regis- 
trants, classes  had  to  be  timed  pre- 


cisely. Groups  moved  from  class  to 
class  at  about  half-hour  intervals. 

They  were  guided  through  proper 
and  safe  procedures  for  handling  and 
using  rifle,  shotgun,  bow  and  hunting 
arrows  and  the  right  way  to  move  in 
groups  through  fields  and  heavy  woods. 
Even  cars  were  driven  into  the  armory 
and  novices  removed  and  replaced 
guns  in  the  car,  their  mistakes  being 
quickly  pointed  out  and  corrected  by 
instructors.  The  students  soaked  up 
safety  films  shown  by  the  game  pro- 
tectors and  as  each  group  moved  up- 
ward under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
NRA  instructors  they  headed  finally 
for  the  firing  line  where  each  fired  15 
rounds  for  the  record. 

On  the  fourth  and  final  Friday  night 
came  the  Hunter  Safety  tests.  There 
were  no  punches  pulled.  Mike  Rinaldi 
and  the  instructors  told  the  students 
they  would  pass  the  test  or  else!  That 
“else”  meant  they  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  course  was  offered  again  and 
take  the  entire  course  over. 

When  the  papers  were  graded  there 
were  104  graduates.  Marks  ranged 
from  some  perfects  down  to  the  high 
80’s. 

For  the  most  part,  these  were  green 
kids.  Some  had  never  held  a firearm  in 


BOW  HUNTING  INSTRUCTION  was  given  by  Gene  Coleman,  shown  here  explaining  the 
proper  way  to  handle  sharp-bladed  hunting  arrows.  Another  NRA  instructor,  William 
Varner,  stands  by  as  class  prepares  to  switch  from  archery  to  riflery  in  Watres  Armory. 


NRA  SAFE  HUNTER  BADGES  and  identification  cards  were  awarded  to  104  graduates. 
Taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  on  "graduation  night"  were,  front  row,  from  left:  Milton  E. 
Holden,  74-year-old  graduate;  Mike  Rinaldi,  NRA  area  counselor  and  chief  instructor; 
Ellen  Riefenberg,  junior  secretary  of  the  Scranton  NRA  Club;  second  row:  Joseph  Szilagyi, 
representing  the  109th  Infantry;  Walter  Smith,  executive  officer  of  Scranton  NRA  Club; 
Maj.  Frank  Srebro,  9547th  Air  Reserve  Squadron;  Game  Protector  Jack  Altmiller;  Bill 
Varner,  assistant  chief  NRA  instructor;  and  Sherry  Varner,  registrar  for  the  course. 


his  hands  before.  Some  had  fired  a 
little  with  a Christmas-gift  .22  rifle 
which  a well-meaning  parent  gave  him 
but  forgot  the  most  important  gift  of 
all— guidance! 

The  night  the  NRA  safe  hunter 
patches  and  identification  cards  were 
handed  out,  one  graduate  stood  out 
conspicuously.  He  was  74-year-old 
Milton  E.  Holden,  of  South  Scranton. 

Ironically,  he  recalled  with  a grin, 
it  was  right  here  at  the  Watres  Ar- 
mory that  he  was  mustered  into  serv- 
ice with  the  old  28th  Division  for 
World  War  I.  He  had  been  hunting 
for  years  and  it  was  difficult  at  first 
to  understand  why  he  had  taken  the 
NRA  course. 

“Sure,  I’ve  been  hunting  for  years 
but  you  can  always  learn  something 
new,”  he  commented.  “It  doesn’t  hurt 


to  brush  up  on  things  we  may  have 
forgotten  and  it  keeps  us  aware  of  the 
need  for  safety  while  we’re  hunting. 

“This  has  been  a wonderful  course 
for  the  youngsters— for  all  of  us— and 
we  can  all  learn  from  each  other,” 
he  added. 

After  graduation  night  at  the  ar- 
mory the  program  planners  and  in- 
structors gathered  in  small  groups,  ex- 
changing views  and  comments  and 
making  tentative  plans  for  the  future. 

Somehow,  the  feeling  appeared  to 
boil  down  to  simple  agreement  that  it 
was  a wonderful  feeling  to  know  that 
so  many  had  learned  here— the  right 
way— rather  than  in  a rock  quarry  ex- 
cursion or  similar  unguided  trip  that 
so  often  leads  inevitably  to  a hospital 
emergency  ward  or  worse,  to  a mor- 
tuary. 
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Economy  Farm  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
Is  Replanted  for  Timber  and  Wildlife  . . . 


RETURN  OF  THE  FOREST 


By  Larry  Stotz 


IN  THE  fall  of  1948  a hunter  picked 
his  way  around  a crude  fence  of 
uprooted  pine  stumps  that  guarded 
the  boundaries  of  an  empty  field 
framed  by  second-growth  timber  on 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

Walking  with  head  held  high,  as  he 
watched  a hawk  float  lazily  by,  he 
tramped  a crooked  path  through  high 
weeds  toward  his  objective— the  woods 
on  the  other  side  of  the  clearing.  In 
his  preoccupation  with  the  wheeling 
hawk  he  stumbled  over  a block  of  cut 
stone  that  lay  hidden  in  his  path,  and 
scraped  his  shinbone  against  the  rock’s 
rough  surface.  Searching  the  high 
weeds  he  discovered  the  crumbling 
foundation  of  an  old  farmhouse,  and 
beyond  it  outlined  in  stone  the  loca- 
tion of  the  great  barn.  Between  house 
and  outbuildings  he  found  the  dug 
well,  lined  with  stone,  that  had  fur- 
nished water  to  the  pioneer  family  that 
had  once  made  this  spot  their  home. 

Beyond  him,  in  a crazy-quilt  pat- 
tern of  field  and  forest,  lay  other  clear- 
ings with  their  stone  foundations  and 
dug  wells  serving  to  remind  the  hunt- 
ers who  passed  this  way  that  the 
Economites  had  once  settled  in  this 


part  of  the  wilderness  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Known  as  the  Harmony  Society,  a 
pioneer  group  of  Economites  left  Old 
Economy  in  Beaver  County  a century 
ago  and  settled  in  a dense  forest  of  tall 
pine  and  oak  across  the  Allegheny 
River  from  the  village  of  Tidioute.  On 
this  high  plateau  they  had  prospered. 
The  virgin  soil  that  had  once  supported 
a fine  stand  of  timber  yielded  up  the 
accumulated  fertility  of  centuries  to 
crop  land  and  pasture. 

Here  at  Economy  Farm  the  com- 
munity of  trees  that  had  held  sway 
for  thousands  of  years  gave  way  to  a 
communal  system  of  farming  and  lum- 
bering in  which  all  of  the  fruits  of 
labor  of  the  members  of  the  Harmony 
Society  were  shared  equally.  This 
idyllic  but  primitive  form  of  self-gov- 
ernment lasted  less  than  half  a century 
and  then  the  Economites  drifted  away. 

By  1905  Economy  Farm  had  be- 
come but  a place  name  and  a memory 
—an  experiment  in  communal  living 
that  had  failed. 

About  the  time  that  farm  abandon- 
ment was  complete  the  remaining  old- 
growth  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Econ- 
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omy  Farm  was  being  rapidly  cut. 
Great  trainloads  of  logs  rumbled  down 
the  valleys  over  shiny  rails  that  cut 
graceful  paths  through  the  tall  timber. 
Logging  camps  with  bunkhouses, 
cook  shacks  and  stables  sprouted  up 
along  the  logging  railroads.  Because 
of  the  need  for  fresh  meat  to  feed  the 
men  in  the  camps  the  logging  com- 
pany purchased  Economy  Farm  for 
pasture  land  for  fattening  western 
beef  cattle. 

When  the  timber  was  gone  the  log- 
ging railroads  vanished  too  and  one 
phase  of  the  colorful  lumbering  era 
came  to  an  end.  Economy  Farm  was 
sold  to  the  government  and  became  a 
part  of  the  nearly  one-half  million- 
acre  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  the  open 
fields  at  Economy  Farm  with  their 
hedgerows  and  pine-stump  fences  re- 
mained idle,  weed-choked,  abandoned 
pasture  land.  Coarse  grasses  and  gold- 
enrod  broke  the  force  of  the  rain- 
drops that  beat  against  the  heavy  soil, 
but  to  the  browse-eating  deer  there 
was  little  palatable  food  in  these  open, 
wind-swept  fields  where  the  winter 
snows  drifted.  Nor  was  there  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  shelter  in  the  pole- 
stage  second-growth  hardwood  forest 
that  now  surrounded  the  Economy 
Farm  clearings. 

In  the  fall  of  1949  the  sod  was  turned 
over  again  by  plow  for  the  first  time 
since  farm  abandonment  had  taken 
place.  But  the  crops  to  be  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1950  were  not  annual 
ones,  for  the  land  that  had  once  been 
cleared  of  trees  was  now  going  back 
into  forest.  The  long  cycle  from  forest 
to  clearing  and  back  to  forest  again 
would  soon  be  complete  with  the 
planting  of  204,000  coniferous  seed- 
lings. 

Allegheny  National  Forest  planta- 
tions in  the  past  had  been  established 
by  the  center-hole  method  in  which  a 
square  foot  of  sod  had  been  labori- 
ously removed  with  a mattock  before 
each  little  seedling  had  been  planted. 
The  straightness  of  the  rows  of  trees 


had  always  been  a source  of  pride  to 
the  planters.  On  the  sloping  ground 
at  Economy  Farm  the  soil  was  now 
being  prepared  in  advance  of  planting 
by  plowing  furrows  along  the  contour 
at  eight-foot  intervals.  The  monotony 
of  straight  rows  of  trees  would  not  be 
repeated  here,  for  no  contour  ever  fol- 
lows a straight  line.  But  the  real  pur- 
pose of  contour  plowing  was  to  reduce 
the  fierce  competition  between  the 
little  seedlings,  the  weeds  and  the 
heavy  sod,  and  to  hold  back  the  run- 
off from  the  melting  snows  and  the 
beating  summer  rains.  With  the  fur- 
rows in  place  the  moisture  would  seep 
into  the  soil  around  the  thirsty  roots 
of  the  young  forest. 

In  July,  1949,  an  event  had  taken 
place  that  was  to  have  an  important 
effect  upon  the  plantations  that  were 
to  be  established  the  following  spring 
at  Economy  Farm.  A cooperative 
agreement  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
Under  its  terms  wildlife  habitat  de- 
velopment work  could  now  be  prac- 
ticed by  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion crews  on  the  473,000  acres  of 
public  land  on  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest. 

Before  planting  began  at  Economy 
Farm  in  April,  1950,  the  role  that  this 
plantation  would  play  in  later  years  as 
a wildlife  habitat  was  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  locations  for  wildlife  food 
strips  were  staked  out  through  the 
center  of  the  fields  that  were  to  be  re- 
forested. Averaging  approximately  50 
feet  in  width  they  extended  along  the 
contour  like  great  curved  ribbons. 
Since  they  were  to  be  kept  free  of 
trees  they  at  once  became  “no  man’s 
land”  to  the  tree  planting  crew,  and 
they  continued  in  this  status  during 
the  entire  reforestation  project. 

By  the  time  that  planting  had  been 
completed  100,000  each  of  red  pine 
and  European  larch  and  4,000  Scotch 
pine  had  been  established  on  a 7-  x 8- 
foot  spacing  in  the  prepared  furrows. 

By  1953  a thrifty  young  forest  had 
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DOUBLE  FURROW  was  plowed  in  site  preparation  during  the  fall  of  1949  at  Economy 
Farm.  Conifer  plantation  was  started  the  following  spring. 


emerged  from  the  high  grass  and 
weeds  to  cut  the  horizon  with  its 
bright  green  branches.  Still  the  wild- 
life food  strips  were  left  unplanted. 
Forest  Service  and  Game  Commission 
technicians  felt  that  to  do  so  at  this 
critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  planta- 
tions might  “bait  in”  deer  that  would 
damage  the  young  trees. 

Antlerless  deer  seasons  were  steadily 
reducing  the  size  of  the  herd  on  the 
Forest,  and  by  1956  the  young  trees 
in  the  plantations  had  grown  safely 
beyond  the  point  where  deer  could 
seriously  damage  them.  Barring  fire, 
and  insect  attack  the  success  of  the 
plantations  now  seemed  assured.  The 
time  was  ripe  to  develop  their  wildlife 
potential  to  the  fullest. 

Habitat  development  work  sched- 
uled for  early  completion  included: 
1.  Converting  the  food  strips  that  had 
been  set  aside  in  the  center  of  the 
plantations  into  belts  of  ladino  and 
alsike  clover.  2.  Edge  cuttings  of  hard- 
wood trees  bordering  the  plantations 
to  release  food  producing  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  to  create  escape  cover  for 
small  game  in  the  tangle  of  down  tim- 


ber, vines  and  sprout  growth.  3.  The 
felling  of  hardwood  trees  in  a criss- 
cross pattern  along  an  old  hedgerow 
that  separated  two  plantations  so  that 
food  and  escape  cover  for  small  game 
would  result.  4.  Pruning  the  apple 
trees  in  the  abandoned  orchards  to 
increase  the  yield  of  fruit. 

One  small  fire  that  had  escaped 
from  smoldering  trash  at  a dwelling 
near  one  of  the  plantations  had  de- 
stroyed an  acre  of  young  trees  one 
windy  spring  day  before  it  could  be 
controlled.  A part  of  the  damages 
assessed  the  party  responsible  for  the 
fire  included  replanting  the  burned- 
over  area. 

But  fire  in  the  Economy  Farm  plan- 
tations proved  less  of  a threat  than  in- 
sects. In  the  spring  of  1957  an  attack 
of  European  pine  shoot  moth  was  dis- 
covered in  the  red  pine.  The  terminal 
shoots  that  control  height  growth,  and 
many  of  the  laterals  were  found  to  be 
occupied  by  the  small  grubs  of  the 
larval  stage  of  the  insect.  If  left  to 
complete  their  life  cycle,  they  would 
have  emerged  as  tiny  moths  which 
would  have  deposited  their  eggs  at 
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the  bases  of  needle  clusters  and  the 
cycle  would  have  been  repeated.  The 
insects  would  not  have  killed  the  trees 
but  if  left  unchecked  they  would  have 
rendered  them  unfit  for  timber  pro- 
duction. Their  growth  would  have 
been  stunted  leaving  them  mere  cari- 
catures of  trees  just  as  surely  as  excess 
numbers  of  deer  browsing  on  them 
would  have  crippled  their  growth. 

In  the  race  between  the  larval  stage 
and  the  emergence  of  the  adult  moths, 
crews  of  high  school  boys  were  em- 
ployed to  clip  the  infested  terminal 
and  lateral  shoots  and  quickly  burn 
them.  In  combatting  this  insect  men- 
ace the  boys  had  a practical  lesson  in 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
and  they  learned  the  fierce  urgency 
behind  control  measures  when  an  in- 
sect attack  occurs.  They  also  learned 
the  vital  role  that  a forest  plantation 
can  play  in  furnishing  both  food  and 
escape  cover  for  wildlife  when  habitat 
development  is  provided  for  in  the 
planting  plan. 

Today,  eleven  years  after  the  first 
seedling  was  placed  in  furrows  at 
Economy  Farm,  the  235  acres  of 
planted  forest  form  a living  monu- 
ment to  multiple  use  management  in 
which  the  timber,  wildlife,  water- 
shed and  recreation  resources  all  bene- 
fit. The  barren,  wind-swept  fields 
are  now  covered  with  a young  forest 
of  pine  and  larch  that  reach  maximum 
heights  of  twenty-five  feet.  A matting 
of  needles  on  the  ground  beneath 
cushions  the  footstep  of  the  deer  that 
silently  eludes  the  hunter.  Like  a giant 
blotter  it  soaks  up  the  rain  drops  that 
find  their  way  through  the  intricate 
network  of  branches  that  slow  up  the 
impact  of  the  summer  shower.  The 
plowed  furrows  from  which  the  trees 
have  sprung  cup  the  winter  snows. 
Under  the  dense  shade  of  the  conifers 
they  are  held  until  they  gradually 
melt  into  the  soil  to  reach  underground 
channels.  Slowly  the  watershed  is  re- 


turning to  normal  as  a thrifty  new 
forest  replaces  the  one  that  the  early 
settlers  once  cleared. 

Flanked  by  pine  and  larch,  the 
wildlife  food  strips  stretch  through 
the  center  of  the  plantations  like 
broad  carpets  of  emerald  green.  Here 
both  food  and  escape  cover  grow  side 
by  side.  In  these  ribbons  of  dense 
clover  honey  bees  are  busily  engaged 
in  their  God-given  task  of  gathering 
the  sweet  nectar  from  the  fragrant 
blossoms.  Grasshoppers  swarm  under 
a warm  sun  converting  the  lush  clover 
into  a high  protein  food  for  hungry 
turkey  poults  nimble  enough  to  pluck 
these  elusive  insects  from  the  air. 

Where  the  hardwood  forest  and  the 
plantation  edges  meet,  the  wildlife 
habitat  crew  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  has  released  food- 
bearing trees  such  as  hickory,  June 
berry,  and  witch  hazel.  Browse  timber, 
felled  in  a criss-cross  pattern,  remains 
alive  because  of  the  care  taken  by  the 
felling  crew  to  avoid  complete  sever- 
ance of  the  trees  from  their  stumps. 
Tender  sprout  growth  from  the  trunks 
of  the  toppled  trees  continues  to  grow 
upward  toward  the  light,  and  will  pro- 
duce both  food  and  live  cover  for 
many  years.  Here  are  nesting  areas 
for  wild  turkey  and  grouse,  and  an 
ideal  habitat  for  snowshoe  rabbits. 
Deer  find  the  tender  hardwood  sprouts 
to  their  liking. 

Apple  orchards  long  ago  deserted 
by  those  who  once  so  carefully  tended 
them  in  another  era  have  been  shaped 
and  trimmed  by  pruning  saws  wielded 
by  the  wildlife  habitat  crew.  Soon  they 
will  be  heavy  with  fruit  so  relished  by 
wildlife. 

The  return  of  the  forest  to  Economy 
Farm  has  changed  the  landscape  for 
the  benefit  of  wildlife,  the  watershed, 
future  timber  supplies  and  recreation. 
The  results  of  these  improvements  will 
be  visible  on  the  face  of  the  land  for 
decades  to  come. 
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Commission  Sets  1961  Hunting-Trapping  Seasons; 
Establishes  One-Day  Antlerless  Deer  Harvest 


Pennsylvania’s  hunting  and  trap- 
ping seasons  for  the  1961-62  license 
year  were  set  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion at  its  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  June 
24.  Acting  upon  recommendations  of 
its  staff  and  field  force,  as  well  as  sug- 
gestions from  state-wide  sportsmen’s 
organizations  and  other  groups  inter- 
ested in  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  man- 
agement program,  the  Commission 
legally  established  open  seasons  and 
bag  limits  on  native  game,  also  set 
trapping  seasons  on  furbearing  animals. 

Small  Game 

The  1961  season  for  hunting  cotton- 
tail rabbits,  squirrels  (gray,  black 
and  fox),  ruffed  grouse,  ring-necked 
pheasants  and  bobwhite  quail  will 
begin  at  8 a.m.  (EST),  on  Saturday, 
October  28,  and  end  at  5 p.m.  (EST), 
on  Saturday,  December  2.  The  Com- 
mission again  set  an  extended  open 
season  for  hunting  cottontail  rabbits, 
ruffed  grouse  and  squirrels  from 
Tuesday,  December  26,  to  Monday, 
January  1,  1962,  both  dates  inclusive. 
This  additional  hunting  opportunity 
has  proven  to  be  popular  with  Penn- 
sylvania small  game  hunters  and  har- 
vest studies  show  no  serious  effect  on 
spring  breeding  populations.  Last 
year’s  “holiday  hunt”  was  for  grouse 
and  rabbits  only  but  the  Commission 
opened  this  year’s  season  on  squirrels 
in  the  belief  that  the  squirrel  popula- 
tion is  high  enough  to  permit  addi- 
tional hunting  opportunity.  Daily  bag 
limits  on  these  species  remain  as  they 
have  been  for  the  past  several  years: 
cottontail  rabbits  — 4;  squirrels  — 6; 
ruffed  grouse— 2;  ring-necked  pheas- 
ant—2;  bobwhite  quail— 4.  Season  bag 


limits,  including  the  total  killed  in  the 
“split  season”  on  rabbits,  grouse,  and 
squirrels,  may  not  exceed:  Rabbits— 
20;  squirrels— 30;  ruffed  grouse— 10  ( an 
increase  of  2 over  last  year);  ring- 
necked pheasant— 8;  bobwhite  quail- 
12. 

Wild  Turkey 

A four- week  season  (October  28  to 
November  25)  was  set  for  wild  tur- 
keys on  their  primary  range  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  area  includes  the  coun- 
ties of  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycom- 
ing, McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga, 
Union,  and  Warren  plus  those  parts 
of  Blair  and  Huntingdon  Counties 
north  of  Route  22;  that  part  of  Mifflin 
County  north  of  Route  22  west  of 
Lewistown  and  north  of  Route  522 
east  of  Lewistown;  and  that  part  of 
Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522; 
also  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west 
of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Elsewhere  in  the  state, 
the  season  will  open  on  October  28 
but  will  close  at  5 p.m.  (EST)  on 
Saturday,  November  11.  By  curtailing 
the  season  on  the  secondary  and  mar- 
ginal ranges,  the  Commission  hopes 
for  a better  carry-over  of  breeding 
stock  and  an  improvement  in  the  wild 
turkey  populations. 

Snowshoe  Hares 

The  season  for  snowshoe  hares  will 
open  at  7 a.m.  (EST)  on  Tuesday, 
December  26,  and  close  at  5 p.m. 
(EST)  on  Monday,  January  1,  1962. 
There  will  be  no  open  season  in  the 
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counties  of  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria, 
Centre,  Elk,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson, 
Somerset  and  Warren  where  experi- 
mental releases  have  been  made  in 
attempts  to  re-establish  this  popular 
game  species. 

Deer 

Pennsylvania’s  1961  buck  season 
will  open  at  7 a.m.  (EST)  on  Monday, 
December  4,  and  close  at  5 p.m.  ( EST ) 
on  Saturday,  December  16  ( except  on 
the  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot  in 
Franklin  County).  Antlered  deer  with 

2 or  more  points  to  an  antler  or  a spike 

3 or  more  inches  long  will  be  legal 
quarry.  A one-day  antlerless  deer  sea- 
son has  been  set  for  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 18.  A total  of  211,600  licenses  has 
been  allocated  by  counties  for  this 
harvest  of  antlerless  deer.  As  in  the 
past,  these  licenses  may  be  purchased 
from  county  treasurers  only  and  en- 
title the  holder  to  hunt  only  in  the 
county  for  which  they  are  issued. 

On  the  Letterkenny  Ordnance  De- 
pot, near  Chambersburg,  Franklin 
County,  the  last  day  of  the  antlered 
deer  season  will  be  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 15.  The  season  for  antlerless  deer 

ARCHERY  SEASON  was  topic  of  conversa- 
tion for  these  men  during  the  open  meeting 
of  Game  Commission  in  Harrisburg  on  June 
24.  Left  to  right:  Tom  Forbes,  secretary, 
and  Dale  E.  Kumler,  New  Bloomfield,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association;  Commis- 
sion Vice-President  H.  L.  Buchanan,  of 
Franklin. 


will  consist  of  two  days— Saturday, 
December  16,  and  Monday,  December 
18.  The  reason  for  the  two-day  season 
is  due  to  the  nature  of  operations  on 
the  Depot  grounds  which  limits  hunt- 
ing. An  antlerless  deer  license  for 
Franklin  County  is  required  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  hunting  license. 

The  1961  Archery  Season  for  deer, 
regardless  of  size  or  sex,  will  open  at 
6 a.m.  (EST)  on  Monday,  October  2, 
and  close  at  5:30  p.m.  (EST)  on  Fri- 
day, October  27.  An  Archery  License, 
available  from  any  county  treasurer’s 
office  or  from  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  is 
required  in  addition  to  the  regular 
hunting  license. 

Although  there  are  three  separate 
seasons  for  deer  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
hunter  may  legally  kill  only  one  ( 1 ) 
deer  during  1961. 

Bear 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  may  be 
legally  hunted  from  7 a.m.  (EST)  on 
Monday,  November  27,  to  5 p.m. 
(EST)  on  Saturday,  December  2.  An 
individual  may  kill  one  of  these  big 
game  trophies;  a hunting  party  of 
three  or  more  persons  may  legally 
take  two  bears. 

TRAPPING  SEASON  SUGGESTIONS  were 
given  by  Gene  Hill,  center,  of  Upper  Darby, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers 
Association,  to  M.  J.  Golden,  left.  Commis- 
sion Executive  Director;  and  James  A. 
Thompson,  right.  President  of  the  Game 
Commission. 
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HUNTING  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS  recommendations  were  studied  by,  left  to  right: 
H.  L.  Buchanan,  Commission  Vice-President;  Roger  M.  Latham,  outdoor  editor  of  the 
"Pittsburgh  Press";  James  A.  Thompson,  Commission  President;  and  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  officials  Bob  Fasnacht,  Joe  Fritz,  George  Bargerstock. 


Other  Game 

Raccoons  may  be  hunted  or  trapped 
in  unlimited  numbers  during  the  en- 
tire hunting  license  period.  There  is 
likewise  no  closed  season  for  hunting 
woodchucks  (groundhogs).  From  July 
1 to  September  30,  the  shooting  hours 
are  6 a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST.  Red 
squirrels  may  be  taken  in  unlimited 
numbers  year-round,  except  for  a closed 
season  between  October  2-27,  1961. 

There  will  be  no  open  season  on 
hen  pheasants,  cub  bears,  elk,  otters, 
Hungarian  partridges,  and  sharp-tailed 
grouse. 

Furbearers 

Pennsylvania’s  trapping  season  on 
mink  and  muskrat  opens  November 
23  and  closes  January  14,  1962.  These 
species  may  be  taken  in  unlimited 
numbers  during  open  seasons.  In  ad- 
dition, the  muskrat  season  will  also  be 
open  during  the  beaver  season— Feb- 


ruary 10  to  March  18,  1962.  In  the 
counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike, 
Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming  the  daily  and  season  limit 
of  beaver  is  7;  in  the  remainder  of  the 
state  the  daily  and  season  limit  is  4. 
All  trapping  seasons  for  these  three 
furbearers  open  at  7 a.m.,  EST,  on  the 
first  day  and  close  at  12  o’clock  noon 
on  the  last  day.  Skunks  and  opos- 
sums may  be  taken  in  unlimited  num- 
bers and  there  is  no  closed  season. 

Migratory  Game  Birds 
The  seasons,  bag  limits,  and  shoot- 
ing hours  for  migratory  game  birds 
( mourning  doves,  woodcock,  rails, 
gallinules,  ducks  and  geese)  had  not 
been  established  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  at  the  time  this  issue 
of  GAME  NEWS  went  to  press.  They 
will  be  announced  in  future  issues  and 
through  newspapers  across  the  state. 
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1961  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  for  Doves, 
Woodcock,  Gallinules,  Rails  and  Snipe 


Regulations  governing  the  taking  of  migratory  game  birds  are  established 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  following  seasons  and  bag  limits 
will  be  effective  during  1961  for  gallinules,  rails,  mourning  doves,  woodcock, 
and  Wilson’s  snipe  in  Pennsylvania.  All  dates  are  inclusive: 

The  open  season  for  sora,  other  rails,  and  gallinules  will  be  September  1 to 
November  9,  the  same  as  the  last  two  years.  The  daily  bag  for  sora  is  25 
and  the  possession  limit  is  also  25.  The  daily  bag  for  other  rails  and  gallinules 
is  15  and  the  maximum  possession  limit  after  the  first  day  is  30. 

The  snipe  season  will  be  October  2-31.  Both  the  daily  bag  and  possession 
limits  for  this  bird  will  be  8. 

The  season  for  mourning  doves  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  September  1- 
November  9.  The  daily  bag  will  be  12,  the  possession  limit  24  after  the  first  day. 
The  hunting  hours  for  doves  are  12:00  noon,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  to  sunset. 

Woodcock  may  be  hunted  October  14  to  November  22,  the  same  length  sea- 
son as  last  year.  The  bag  limits  are  unchanged— 4 a day  and  8 possession  limit 
after  the  opening  date. 

In  summary,  the  1961  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  the  above  birds  are: 


Species 

Open  Season 

Daily  Bag 

Possession  Limit 

Doves 

Sept.  1-Nov.  9 

12 

24 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1-Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Rails,  except  sora 

Sept.  1-Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Sora 

Sept.  1-Nov.  9 

25 

25 

Snipe 

Oct.  2-Oct.  31 

8 

8 

Woodcock 

Oct.  14-Nov.  22 

4 

8 

The  shooting  hours  for  gallinules,  rails,  woodcock  and  snipe  are  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  shooting  hours  for  doves  are  12  o’clock  noon,  E.S.T.,  to  sunset. 

Exceptions  to  these  shooting  hours  will  be:  the  opening  day  of  the  waterfowl 
season  (date  to  be  announced  later)  when  there  shall  be  no  hunting  prior  to 
12  o’clock  noon,  E.S.T.,  and  October  28  when  the  opening  hour  for  all  hunting 
will  be  8:00  a.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

Sunday  hunting  for  game  in  Pennsylvania  is  prohibited. 

The  open  season,  shooting  hours  and  other  regulations  governing  waterfowl 
hunting  will  be  announced  after  August  15. 
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Leo  A.  Luttringer  Retires 
After  39  Years  of  Service 


One  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  best  known  employes 
retired  on  June  6.  Leo  A.  Luttringer, 
Jr.,  Wildlife  Education  Specialist,  vol- 
untarily went  into  retirement  at  age  60 
after  almost  39  years  of  service. 

Nationally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  conservation  education, 
Luttringer  had  traveled  widely  over 
the  state  and  was  well  known  for  his 
lectures,  writing,  movies  and  photog- 
raphy. He  joined  the  Commission  on 
August  1,  1922,  as  a messenger  in  the 
Harrisburg  office  and  held  a wide  va- 
riety of  jobs  during  his  career,  all  of 
them  in  information-education  work. 
In  1924  he  was  assigned  as  a ste- 
nographer to  Dr.  George  M.  Sutton, 
Chief  of  the  Research  and  Information 
Bureau  and  a nationally  famous  orni- 
thologist and  artist.  When  Dr.  Sutton 
left  the  Commission  in  1929,  Lutt- 
ringer was  promoted  to  succeed  him. 

In  July,  1929,  the  Commission  first 
published  a Monthly  Service  Bulletin, 
a mimeographed  newspaper  for  em- 
ployes. Leo  Luttringer  had  helped  de- 
velop it  and  became  its  first  editor. 
Three  years  later  this  publication  was 
named  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
NEWS,  the  first  issue  being  printed  in 
April,  1932.  Luttringer  edited  the 


magazine  until  1948,  writing  dozens  of 
feature  articles  and  almost  all  of  its 
news  stories.  During  the  same  period 
he  handled  all  of  the  Commission’s 
information  program,  wrote  and  edited 
many  publications  including  “Penn- 
sylvania Birdlife,”  “Pennsylvania  Birds 
of  Prey,”  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife,” 
prepared  motion  pictures  and  planned 
exhibits. 

Following  World  War  II,  he  became 
Chief  of  a newly  formed  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations  and  in  1947  helped 
establish  and  train  the  Commission’s 
field  force  of  information-education 
representatives.  With  the  streamlining 
of  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters organization  in  1955,  he  be- 
came the  conservation  education  as- 
sistant in  the  Division  of  Adminis- 
tration, the  position  he  held  until 
retirement. 

Luttringer  is  a charter  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Relations  So- 
ciety, a member  and  first  secretary  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Society,  a founder 
and  past  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  Conservation  Informa- 
tion, a member  of  the  national  Con- 
servation Education  Association,  a 
charter  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  Association.  He  initi- 
ated a state-wide  wildlife  conservation 
contest  for  Future  Farmers  in  1951, 
for  which  he  was  given  the  FFA  Hon- 
orary Degree.  He  started  a similar 
program  with  4-H  Clubs  in  1959.  He 
helped  establish  and  actively  served 
the  Conservation  Laboratory  for 
Teachers  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. In  1956  he  received  a Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  in  the  national  Nash 
Conservation  Awards  Program. 

A graduate  of  Harrisburg  Tech- 
nical High  School,  Luttringer  served 
during  World  War  1 in  the  104th  Cav- 
alry Regiment,  28th  Division,  and  saw 
action  in  three  campaigns  in  France. 
He  married  the  former  Mildred  Miller 
in  1924.  The  Luttringers  have  one 
married  daughter  and  are  now  living 
along  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  in  Cum- 
berland County  near  Camp  Hill. 
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Carl  C.  Stainbrook  Retires  After  28  Years  of  Service; 
Roy  W.  Trexler  Promoted  to  N.E.  Division  Supervisor 


Carl  C.  Stainbrook,  Supervisor  of 
the  Commission’s  Northeast  Division 
with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  retired 
on  June  30  after  28  years  of  service. 
For  the  past  13  years  he  had  held  the 
important  supervisory  post  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

He  joined  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  on  June  16,  1933,  as  a Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  in  Washington 
County.  In  February,  1947,  he  was 
promoted  to  General  Operations  As- 
sistant with  headquarters  at  Ligonier, 
Pa.  He  was  assigned  Supervisor  of  the 
Northeast  Division  in  February,  1948, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  his  re- 
tirement. 

He  married  Miss  Stella  Catherine 
Wilson,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  May  29, 
1920,  and  they  have  three  daughters, 
a son  and  14  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Stainbrook  is  a member  of 
numerous  organizations  including  the 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Military  Order  of  Purple  Heart, 
Society  of  28th  Division,  Washington 
Lodge  776,  B.P.O.E.,  Sunset  Lodge 
623,  Washington  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
150,  Washington  Council  R.  & S.M., 
Jacquest  deMolay  Commandery  No. 
3,  K.T.,  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  of 


ROY  W.  TREXLER 


CARL  C.  STAINBROOK 

Constantine,  Council  of  Anointed 
Kings  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania 
Consistory  at  Pittsburgh  and  Irem 
Temple  Shrine.  Also,  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners,  National 
Wildlife  Association. 

Roy  W.  Trexler,  Land  Management 
Assistant  in  the  Commission’s  South- 
east Division,  has  been  promoted  to 
succeed  Stainbrook  as  Supervisor  of 
the  Northeast  Division. 

Trexler  was  a deputy  game  protec- 
tor in  Lehigh  County  from  1937  to 
1941  when  he  enrolled  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s training  school  as  a student  offi- 
cer. Following  successful  completion 
of  the  9-month  course,  he  was  as- 
signed as  a district  game  protector  in 
York  County  where  he  served  until 
1948,  except  for  a four-year  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Army  during  World 
War  II.  On  September  1,  1948,  he  was 
promoted  to  conservation  information 
assistant  on  the  headquarters  staff  of 
the  Southeast  Division.  From  1952  to 
1956  he  served  as  P-R  Area  Leader  for 
the  Southeast  and  Northeast  Divisions, 
in  charge  of  land  management  work 
conducted  with  Federal  Aid  Funds. 
On  February  15,  1956,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Land  Management  Assistant. 
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CLARENCE  F.  WALKER,  District  Game 
Protector  in  Snyder  County  for  30  years,  re- 
tired on  June  30.  He  joined  the  Game  Com- 
mission as  an  assistant  game  protector  for 
Snyder  and  Union  Counties  on  November  1, 
1931,  and  has  served  faithfully  ever  since. 
"Roundy,"  as  he  is  better  known,  was  born 
in  Beavertown,  graduated  from  high  school 
there,  and  attended  Susquehanna  University 
and  Penn  State  University.  A veteran  of 
World  War  I,  he  is  married  to  the  former 
Velma  G.  Mattern,  was  noted  for  his  in- 
terest in  wildlife  habitat  development  and 
conservation  education  programs. 

Three  Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen  Receive  AACi 
Awards  of  Merit 

The  American  Association  for  Con- 
servation Information  recently  gave 
special  recognition  to  three  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen  for  their  contributions 
to  the  training  of  youth  in  the  Key- 
stone State.  Meeting  in  South  Dakota 
from  May  31-June  2 for  their  20th 
Annual  Convention,  the  Association 
named  the  following  men  for  Awards 
of  Merit: 

Joseph  Pisoni,  of  Brockway,  “for 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  good 
sportsmanship  and  conservation  edu- 
cation”; 

Walter  Dill,  of  Lancaster,  “for  his 
skill  and  dedicated  service  to  rifle 
marksmanship  and  hunter  safety  train- 
ing programs  for  youth”; 

Howard  Bullock,  of  Canton,  “for 
dedicated  service  to  youth  and  out- 
standing guidance  to  Explorer  Post 
No.  3 in  its  conservation  program.” 

Two  Game  Commission  publica- 
tions also  received  recognition  in  the 
1960  AACI  National  Awards  Program. 


GAME  NEWS,  the  Commission’s 
monthly  magazine,  competed  against 
14  other  state  conservation  magazines 
with  paid  circulation  and  was  granted 
“Honorable  Mention”  by  a panel  of 
three  nationally  known  judges.  “Fig- 
ures and  Facts,”  the  16-page  summary 
of  the  Commission’s  Biennial  Report, 
published  as  a special  insert  in  the 
November,  1960,  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS,  competed  against  16  entries 
in  the  Annual  Reports  category  and 
was  selected  2nd  place  winner. 

The  Association  also  named  Leo  A. 
Luttringer,  Jr.,  Wildlife  Education 
Specialist  with  the  Commission,  to 
Honorary  Life  Membership.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  group  and  was 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Association. 


Jn  fHmortam 


JOHN  B.  SIEFERT 


John  B.  “Jack”  Siefert,  of  Glenn  Hazel, 
passed  away  on  March  27  at  the  age  of  87. 
He  was  the  first  Game  Refuge  Keeper  em- 
ployed by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion to  work  on  the  famous  system  of  game 
refuges  developed  throughout  the  state,  serv- 
ing in  Elk  County  from  1920  until  he  retired 
in  1943.  A native  of  New  Castle,  Siefert  had 
lived  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Stanton, 
during  his  retirement.  He  is  survived  by 
four  daughters  and  one  son. 
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Penn  State  University 
Seminar  Urges  Natural 
Resource  Plan 

Orderly  development  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s natural  resources— soil,  water, 
forests,  wildlife— was  urged  at  a Penn 
State  University  seminar  on  agricul- 
tural adjustment. 

Panelists,  twelve  members  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  staff,  said  in- 
creasing population  and  expanding 
industry  are  taxing  the  capacity  of 
these  resources  to  satisfy  popular  de- 
mand. 

All  four  resources  were  seen  so 
closely  related,  and  interrelated,  that 
a common  approach  to  their  total 
development  was  suggested. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  water  was 
said  to  be  the  most  critical  of  all.  To 
bring  added  focus  on  this  problem, 
the  committee  in  charge  proposed  that 
the  College  of  Agriculture  sponsor  a 
“state-wide  water  conference”  of  all 
interested  state,  federal  and  private 
agencies  to  work  on  a solution. 

Panel  members  included  John  C. 
Frey,  land  use  expert;  A.  R.  Grove,  Jr., 
authority  on  wildlife  and  public 


PENN  STATE  SEMINAR  panelists  included, 
left  to  right:  R.  G.  Wingard,  John  C.  Frey, 
R.  E.  McDermott,  and  H.  R.  Albrecht 
(seated),  director  of  extension. 

health;  R.  E.  McDermott,  head  of 
forest  management;  R.  G.  Wingard, 
wildlife  specialist;  William  M.  Carroll, 
chairman  and  specialist  in  agricultural 
policy  and  public  affairs;  Dean  Lyman 
E.  Jackson;  and  H.  R.  Albrecht,  asso- 
ciate dean  and  director  of  extension. 


DOG  TRAINING  SEASON  OPENS  AUGUST  1 

Beginning  August  1,  owners  and  handlers  of  bird  dogs  and  rabbit  and  coon 
hounds  may  condition  their  experienced  hunters  and  train  young  dogs  afield 
in  preparation  for  the  fall  game  season. 

A hunting  license  is  not  required  of  persons  training  dogs  on  game.  However, 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Game  Law  are  to  be  observed:  When  accom- 
panied by  and  under  the  control  of  a handler,  dogs  may  be  trained  upon  any 
wild  game  in  the  Commonwealth  except  elk,  deer,  bears  or  wild  turkeys.  The 
term  “under  control”  is  defined  in  the  law  as  “within  call  except  when  actually 
on  the  trail  or  track  of  legal  game.” 

Other  provisions  governing  such  training  are:  1.  No  injury  shall  be  inflicted 
on  game  birds  or  animals.  2.  Carrying  a shotgun  or  rifle  while  dog  training  is 
prohibited.  3.  Raccoon  dogs  may  be  trained  from  sunrise  to  midnight  and 
other  dogs  from  sunrise  to  9 p.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time.  4.  Sunday  dog 
training  on  public  lands  is  permissible,  but  such  training  on  private  property 
is  lawful  only  after  the  landowner’s  consent  has  been  obtained. 
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Biddle  Reappointed 
Commission  Member 


On  June  20  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
confirmed  Governor  David  A.  Law- 
rence’s appointment  of  General  Nich- 
olas Biddle,  of  Bethayres,  Montgomery 
County,  as  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  He  has  been 
a commissioner  continuously  since 
February  11,  1935,  and  now  has  served 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  longer  on  the 
Commission  than  any  other  man.  Gen- 
eral Biddle  was  president  from  March 
27,  1935,  to  January  11,  1940,  vice- 
president  from  January  7,  1953,  to  Jan- 
uary 6,  1955,  and  again  served  as  presi- 
dent from  January  7,  1955,  to  January 
3,  1957. 

First  Allotment  Mode 
To  State  from  Federal 
Aid  Wildlife  Fund 

Pennsylvania’s  preliminary  appor- 
tionment of  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
funds  for  the  federal  fiscal  year  start- 
ing July  1 this  year  amounts  to  $381,- 
207.38,  the  Game  Commission  has  been 
notified.  It  is  anticipated  that  when 
the  final  allotment  is  made,  in  October, 
the  total  for  the  12-month  period  will 
approximate  the  more  than  $557,000 
received  by  Pennsylvania  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1961. 


Spring  Drought  in  Canada 
Threatens  "61  Duck  Crop 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
reported  in  June  that  the  springtime 
drought  in  Canada,  principal  North 
American  breeding  ground  for  ducks, 
foretells  another  poor  crop  of  the  birds 
for  1961. 

The  Service  said  drought  in  the 
prairie  pothole  region  had  driven  large 
numbers  of  ducks  from  the  most  pro- 
ductive portion  of  their  breeding 
range.  The  same  situation  existed  in 
1959  when  the  lack  of  water  in  the 
Canadian  potholes  caused  the  ducks  to 
move  northward.  There  was  little  pro- 
duction from  the  displaced  birds.  A 
final  report  on  the  1961  duck  breeding 
population  will  not  be  available  until 
northern  surveys  are  completed. 

In  Canada,  only  the  aerial  survey 
flights  in  the  southern  half  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba  had  been 
completed.  Only  preliminary  reports 
had  been  received  from  three  survey 
teams  farther  north. 

The  Service  said  present  informa- 
tion indicates  the  breeding  population 
is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a year  ago. 
Apparently,  it  is  smaller  than  the  one 
which  was  present  at  the  start  of  the 
nesting  season  in  1959. 

Survey  data  this  year  shows  the 
mallard  population  in  the  southern 
portions  of  the  three  Prairie  provinces 
is  55  per  cent  below  the  peak  of  1958. 
Pintail  ducks  are  down  79  per  cent 
from  a peak  in  1956. 

The  Service  said  the  outlook  was 
poor  for  many  ducks  still  trying  to  nest 
in  the  Prairie  potholes  where  water 
levels  are  below  those  in  1959.  Unless 
there  is  considerable  rain  a higher 
proportion  of  ponds  will  go  dryer  than 
two  years  ago.  If  this  happens,  the 
ducklings’  chances  of  survival  will  be 
poor. 

The  survey  crew  in  Alaska  reported 
no  change  in  the  breeding  of  duck 
species  important  to  hunters. 
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Commission  Allocates  211,600 
Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  June  24, 
1961,  and  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  law,  declared  an  open  season  for  the 
hunting,  taking  and  killing  of  antlerless  deer  ( deer  without  visible  antlers  or  horns ) , regard- 
less of  sex,  size,  age,  or  camp  limit,  except  in  Game  Refuges  or  Propagation  Areas  (other 
than  on  any  of  the  latter  which  the  Commission  may  later  specifically  declare  open  to  deer 
hunting).  Antlerless  deer  will  be  legal  on  December  18,  1961,  throughout  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth (except  as  noted  above),  and  on  December  16  within  the  chain  link  fence 
embracing  the  Ammunition  Area,  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot,  Franklin  County.  During 
this  season  antlerless  deer  may  be  hunted  and  taken  only  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Game  Law  and  the  resolution  and  regulations  of  the  Commission. 

The  quota  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  for  each  county  in  1961,  as  made  available  by 
action  of  the  Commission,  is  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF  LICENSES  ALLOCATED  FOR  ISSUANCE  BY 
EACH  COUNTY  TREASURER 


County 

No.  of 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

Adams 

Gettysburg  

1,950 

Allegheny  

Pittsburgh  

..  uoo 

Armstrong  

Kittanning  

..  1,350 

Beaver  

1,000 

Bedford  

..  3,600 

Berks 

Reading  

..  3,050 

Blair 

Hollidaysburg  ... 

__  2,450 

Bradford  

Towanda  

..  3,350 

Bucks 

Doylestown  

..  2,000 

Butler 

Butler  

2,100 

Cambria 

Ebensburg  

2,650 

Cameron 

.Emporium  

..  2,850 

Carbon 

Jim  Thorpe  

..  3,650 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

. 5,300 

Chester  

West  Chester  .... 

__  2,500 

Clarion 

Clarion  

..  4,100 

Clearfield  

Clearfield  

..  4,150 

Clinton 

Lock  Haven  

3,600 

Columbia  

Bloomsburg  

2,850 

Crawford 

Meadville  

..  3,950 

Cumberland 

Carlisle  

1,200 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg  

1,700 

Delaware 

Media  

500 

Elk  

Ridgway  

10,550 

Erie  

Erie 

..  2,600 

Fayette  

Uniontown  

- 2,400 

Forest  

Tionesta  

7,700 

Franklin  

Chambersburg 

2,100 

Fulton  

McConnellsburg 

- 2,250 

Greene  .... 

Waynesburg 

. 1,300 

Huntingdon  . 

Huntingdon 

5,000 

Indiana  

Indiana 

3,450 

Jefferson  ...  . 

Brookville 

4,300 

Juniata  

Mifflintown  

2,600 

County 

No.  of 

County 

Seat 

Licenses 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

1,500 

Lancaster  

...Lancaster  

__  2,800 

Lawrence  

....New  Castle  

- 1,000 

Lebanon  

Lebanon  ... 

- 1,450 

Lehigh  

Allentown 

700 

Luzerne  

....Wilkes-Barre  .... 

4,250 

Lycoming  

...  Williamsport  ... 

. 4,600 

McKean  

.— Smethport  

..  7,450 

Mercer  

Mercer 

1,450 

Mifflin  

..  .Lewistown  

..  2^150 

Monroe  

..  .Stroudsburg  

- 2,750 

Montgomery  

....Norristown  

1,800 

Montour  

...  Danville 

700 

Northampton  

—Easton 

1,100 

N orthu  mberland 

...  Sunbury  

1,550 

Perry  

New  Bloomfield 

3,600 

Philadelphia 

...Philadelphia  .... 

— 

Pike  

.Milford 

4,950 

Potter  

— Coudersport  

8,300 

Schuylkill  .. 

. Pottsville  

7,400 

Snyder  

— -Middleburg  

1,200 

Somerset 

— Somerset 

3,900 

Sullivan  . 

. -Laporte 

4,250 

Susquehanna  

—Montrose  

...  3,550 

Tioga 

— Wellsboro  ... . 

..  4,400 

Union  

1 950 

Venango  

- Franklin  

..  3,750 

Warren 

-Warren  

10,450 

Washington  . 

- Washington  

1,100 

Wayne  

Honesdale  

5,250 

Westmoreland  ... 

— Greensburg 

...  2,500 

Wyoming  

— -Tunkhannock  . 

1,850 

York  

York  

...  2,750 

TOTAL  

..211,600 

IMPORTANT— Applications  for  antlerless  deer  licenses  will  be  available  wherever  hunting 
licenses  are  sold.  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COM- 
MISSION OR  DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE,  HARRISBURG.  Antlerless  deer  licenses 
will  be  available  early  in  October,  at  County  Treasurers’  offices  only. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Weather,  Climate  and  Wildlife 

Part  I 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


WE  ALL  know  how  weather  affects 
us.  Many,  many  things  we  do 
every  day  reflect  the  weather  for  that 
day  and  the  climate  of  the  area  in 
which  we  live. 

In  winter,  generally,  we  spend  more 
time  indoors  than  we  do  in  summer. 
We  wear  different  clothes,  we  may  eat 
different  foods,  and  our  activities  are 
different.  We  ice  skate  in  winter,  swim 
in  summer.  We  tie  trout  flies  in  winter 
and  use  them  in  spring  and  summer. 
But  these  examples  could  go  on  in- 
definitely. 

It’s  obvious  that  weather  and  cli- 
mate have  a tremendous  influence  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  on  our  everyday 
as  well  as  on  our  seasonal  activities. 

Weather  and  climate  also  have  a 
tremendous  influence  on  wild  animals. 
To  a very  large  extent,  weather  and 
climate  determine  what  animals  live 
in  a given  area,  when  they  live  there, 
or  even  whether  any  animals  will  live 
in  a given  area. 

We  know  that  some  birds  migrate 
south  in  the  fall,  north  in  the  spring. 
We  know  that  some  mammals  sleep 
out  the  winter  in  what  we  call  hiber- 
nation. We  know  that  some  fish  are 
more  easily  caught  at  certain  tempera- 
tures than  at  lower  temperatures.  And 
there  are  many  theories  to  prove  that 
fish  bite  best  when  the  barometer  is 


falling.  Again,  we  can  think  of  hun- 
dreds of  examples  that  show  the  effect 
of  weather  and  climate  on  wildlife. 
The  purpose  of  this  two-part  article  is 
to  show  in  some  detail  how  and  why 
weather  and  climate  influence  the  life 
of  animals.  Next,  will  be  shown  a few 
do-it-yourself  projects  that  will  help 
you  see  what  weather  and  climate 
mean  in  terms  of  their  influence  on 
animals. 

But  first,  let’s  define  terms— what  is 
the  difference  between  weather  and 
climate?  By  weather,  we  mean  condi- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  at  a given 
time  and  place.  By  climate,  we  mean 
weather  over  a long  period  of  time. 

The  day  on  which  you  receive  this 
issue  of  the  GAME  NEWS  may  be 
hot.  The  temperature  during  the  day 
may  hit  90°,  the  humidity  may  be 
about  75  per  cent  and  perhaps  it 
hasn’t  rained  for  the  last  week  or  two. 
This  is  weather. 

But  if  you  look  at  climatic  maps  of 
the  state,  you  will  find  that  the  aver- 
age August  temperatures  run  from  66° 
to  74°;  and  that  the  average  August 
rainfall  is  somewhere  around  4 inches. 
This  is  climate. 

The  next  thing  to  know  about 
weather  and  climate  is  the  list  of  ele- 
ments that  make  up  weather.  Three 
of  them  have  already  been  mentioned 
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—temperature,  humidity,  and  rainfall. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  else  that 
is  part  of  weather?  How  about  wind? 
That  is  an  important  part  of  weather 
too.  And  let’s  change  the  word  “rain- 
fall” to  “precipitation,”  so  that  it  may 
include  more  things— snow,  hail,  sleet, 
fog,  and  drizzle  for  example.  And  let’s 
not  forget  dew  and  frost.  They  are 
important,  too,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

Now,  let’s  take  a quick  look  at  one 
way  in  which  weather  affects  wildlife 
directly  and  indirectly— and  then  go 
on  to  measurements  of  weather. 

You  know  that  all  animals  depend 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  plant  life 
for  food  and  shelter.  Some  animals— 
deer,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  beaver— 
for  example,  eat  plant  life  and  only 
plant  life  for  food.  Others— raccoons, 
bears,  mink  or  kingfishers,  for  example 
—eat  animals  that  depend  directly 
upon  plant  life.  Many  animals,  too, 
depend  to  some  degree  upon  plant  life 
for  shelter  and  den  or  nest  sites. 

Next,  you  know  that  plants  of  all 
kinds  have  become  adapted  to  living 
in  different  kinds  of  climates  so  that 
what  animals  live  in  a given  area  is 
determined  by  plant  life,  which  in 
turn  is  determined  by  climate.  But  the 
day  by  day  or  week  by  week  weather 
affects  plant  life  and  thus  animal  life. 

A later  than  usual  frost,  for  example, 
may  mean  fewer  acorns  or  beechnuts 
in  the  fall  to  feed  some  species  of 
animals.  An  earlier  than  usual  frost 
may  kill  insects  that  other  animals  de- 
pend on  for  food. 

With  that  background,  then,  let’s 
look  at  the  weather  and  its  effects  on 
plants  ( and  consequently  on  animals ) 
and  at  the  same  time,  let’s  see  how 
plants  can  affect  the  climate— the  little 
climate  in  a particular  area. 

Precipitation 

The  precipitation  for  Pennsylvania, 
depending  upon  where  you  live,  aver- 
ages from  36  to  50  inches  per  year, 
fairly  evenly  distributed  over  the  year. 
If  there  is  any  dry  month  in  the  long 
time  average  it  is  November— and  the 
wettest  month  in  the  long  time  aver- 
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age  is  July.  With  August  a close  second. 

But  within  a small  area— an  acre  or 
less— there  may  be  a large  variation 
in  the  amount  of  precipitation  that 
reaches  the  ground  where  plants  may 
use  it.  Obviously  more  rainfall  hits  the 
ground  in  an  open  field  in  August  than 
in  a dense  forest.  But  how  much  more? 

Make  one  or  two  rain  gauges  and 
see  for  yourself.  Place  one  in  an  open 
area  for  a month.  Place  another  in  a 
wooded  area  or  under  a tree  on  the 
lawn.  Take  regular  measurements  and 
find  out,  with  this  rain  gauge,  one 
inch  of  water  equals  fi"  of  rain. 

Temperature 

Next,  let’s  experiment  with  tempera- 
ture. Let’s  find  out  whether  differences 
in  temperature  are  partly  the  result 
of  differences  in  moisture,  shade  or 
other  conditions,  and  whether  tem- 
perature has  any  influence  on  plant 
and  animal  life. 

You  will  need  two  or  more  ten  cent 
store  thermometers  that  give  identical 
readings  under  the  same  conditions. 

Take  several  thermometer  readings 
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in  the  shade  of  a tree  or  building. 
Next,  take  several  readings  in  sunlight, 
but  be  sure  the  thermometer  bulb  is 
shaded  from  direct  sunlight.  Also,  the 
thermometer  should  be  kept  in  motion 
while  taking  air  temperatures.  What 
did  you  find  out?  Was  the  air  tem- 
perature higher  in  the  sun  or  shade? 
Try  this  at  different  times  of  the  day 
and  see  if  that  makes  any  difference. 

Next,  take  soil  temperatures  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  at  different  depths. 
Take  several  readings  one  inch  deep, 
six  inches  deep,  a foot  deep,  and  two 
feet  deep. 

This  you  do  by  making  a hole  with 
a sharpened  stick  or  crowbar.  Fasten 
a thermometer  at  the  end  of  a dowel 
stick  marked  in  inches,  or  a yardstick. 
Leave  the  thermometer  in  the  hole  for 
two  minutes  or  so,  withdraw  it  quickly 
and  read  it  immediately. 

What  do  you  find  out  about  soil 
temperature  in  sunny  spots?  In  shady 
spots?  At  different  depths?  Are  the 
soil  temperatures  more  nearly  the 
same  the  deeper  you  go? 

Moisture  in  the  Air 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
show  that  the  moisture  content  of  air 


may  differ  widely  in  different  parts  of 
an  area  and  at  different  elevations. 

To  do  it,  find  a piece  of  photo- 
graphic film  that  will  curl  when  dry 
and  straighten  out  when  moist.  Fasten 
this  piece  of  film  to  a stake  so  when 
the  film  curls  it  will  roll  up  the  stake. 

Mark  the  edge  of  the  stake  with  % 


Table  1.  Relative  Humidity* 
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inch  marks  as  shown,  so  you  can  read 
directly  the  extent  to  which  the  film 
curls  or  straightens  in  different  places. 

Now  place  the  stake  in  the  ground 
in  the  shade  of  a tree  for  an  hour. 
Make  a record  of  the  reading.  Try  it 
in  the  sun.  Try  it  in  a dense  woods, 
on  the  ground,  two  feet  up  and  six 
feet  up.  Try  it  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  late  afternoon.  Try  it  on 
windy  days,  try  it  on  calm  days.  Keep 
a record  of  what  you  find,  and  cor- 
relate it  with  the  air  temperature  at 
same  time  and  place,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation. 

Another  way  to  do  it  is  to  make  a 
“sling  psychrometric”  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

You  need  two  thermometers  that 
give  identical  readings  under  the  same 
conditions.  Mount  them  on  a board, 
as  shown,  with  wet  cotton  packed 
loosely  around  one  bulb.  Swing  the 
board  around  your  head  by  the  string 
several  times.  Then  read  the  two  ther- 
mometers. Use  the  following  chart  to 
determine  relative  humidity. 

Do  this  in  different  places,  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  day. 

How  Much  Wind? 

A rather  simple  device  for  measur- 
ing wind  velocity  may  be  made  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

Drive  a four-  or  five-foot  long  pole 
in  the  ground  as  shown,  and  attach  a 


thread  with  a weight  to  end.  Fasten 
the  wind  cord  to  the  stake  so  the  zero 
line  is  parallel  with  the  weighted 
thread.  Take  the  reading  at  the  point 
where  the  unweighted,  windblown 
thread  crosses  the  cord. 

Take  wind  measurements  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  places— in  open  fields  or 
lawns;  in  wooded  areas;  10,  20,  and 
50  feet  from  hedgerows  or  windbreaks, 
or  even  houses  or  barns. 

Check  wind,  temperature  and 
humidity  in  the  same  places,  then  see 
if  there  is  a difference  in  plant  life 
that  you  can  connect  up  with  these 
differences.  What  differences  in  animal 
life  would  you  expect? 

Evaporation 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
find  out  whether  different  areas  have 
different  rates  of  water  evaporation 
and  what  effect,  if  any,  there  is  on 
plant  life. 

One  way  to  do  it  is  to  use  paper 
towels  and  spring-clothespins. 

Soak  a towel  in  water,  then  squeeze 
it  till  it  stops  dripping.  Fasten  it  with 
a clothespin  to  a shrub  or  weed.  Do  it 
with  several— near  the  ground,  higher 
up;  in  the  sun,  in  the  shade,  in  the 
wind,  in  a sheltered  spot,  in  the  woods, 
in  a field,  etc.  Measure  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  for  the  towel  to  become 
dry.  This  will  show  the  comparative 
evaporation  rates.  Then,  correlate  this 
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Wind  card 


with  precipitation,  humidity,  tempera- 
ture and  wind  and  see  what  you  find 
out. 

Another  way  is  to  use  one  of  the 
inexpensive  scales  sold  in  ten  cent 
stores  for  weighing  letters. 

Use  paper  cups  of  water— all  having 
the  identical  weight  of  water  in  the 
cup.  Place  the  cups  of  water  in  differ- 
ent places  for  a day.  Then  weigh  them 
again.  The  cups  weighing  the  least 
were  placed  where  evaporation  was 
the  highest. 

This  information  is  important  in  re- 


lation to  precipitation.  An  inch  of  rain- 
fall may  fall  on  an  area  of  ground 
where  the  evaporation  rate  is  high.  Less 
rain  may  fall  on  an  area  where  evap- 
oration is  lower,  but  the  moisture  re- 
mains in  the  ground  longer  where 
plants  may  use  it.  What  effect  will  this 
have  on  the  plants  that  grow? 

Next  month’s  article  will  cover  some 
projects  that  show  how  these  same 
factors  affect  animals  more  directly. 
But  to  have  fun  with  them  and  under- 
stand them  better,  try  the  projects 
covered  here  first. 


Somerset  County  Student 
Winner  in  Howdy  Contest 

Twenty -two  Pennsylvania  school 
children  have  been  singled  out  for 
honors  by  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  in  the  state’s  war  against 
littering,  vandalism,  and  stream  pol- 
lution. 

The  three  top  winners  in  a state- 
wide contest  held  this  spring  attended 
the  75th  Anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Association,  oldest  state  conservation 
organization  in  the  United  States,  at 
State  College  on  Wednesday,  June  14, 
where  they  received  their  awards. 

The  children  submitted  jingles  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  Associ- 


ation’s symbol  for  “Have  Good  Out- 
door Manners,”  Howdy,  the  raccoon. 
Howdy  now  appears  on  anti-litter 
signs  on  the  state’s  highways,  in  its 
parks,  and  along  its  waterways.  Al- 
though only  two  years  old,  he  has  been 
adopted  by  32  states  for  similar  use. 

First  place  award  and  a $100  Sav- 
ings Bond  were  presented  to  Daniel 
Merchant,  of  237  Central  Avenue, 
Central  City  (Somerset  County),  Pa. 
He  is  a student  in  the  10th  grade  at 
Shade  High  School. 

His  jingle: 

To  “Have  Good  Outdoor  Manners,” 
HOWDY  says  to  you  and  me, 
Conserve  the  beauty  of  our  state 
For  everyone  to  see. 
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ip!  come  from  the  southwest,  west, 
Inorthwest.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
fL.unsettled  conditions  when  the 
ldfe^pme  from  the  northeast,  east, 
{heist,  and  south. 

Obviously,  when  there  is  no  wind 
io  change  in  wind  direction,  there 
uttle  mlcelihood  that  the  existing 
liher  conditions  will  change. 

^gd  out  what  the  weather  is  go- 
Fbe  hke  within  approximately 
■fy-four  hours,  study  the  clouds 
E*  After  you’ve  determined  what 
y forecast,  check  local  winds  and 
Lout  whether  they  are  coming  or 
hg  across  your  particular  area!  If 
^should liappen  to  see  a thunder- 
redeveloping  above  the  western 
izon  with  the  wind  coming  in  you^ 
getion,  prepare  for  a storm.  If  the 
pfis  heading  in  any  other  direction, 
^et  about  it  but  watch  for  an  un-- 
iected  shift  in  wind  direction.  1 


(A)  CUMULUS  CONGESTUS  clouds  against 
a fog-like  sky  with  east  or  southerly  winds 
bring  showers  in  summer,  rain  or  snow  in 
winter.  After  precipitation  ends,  cooler 
weather  follows. 


j£p 


(C)  ALTO  STRATUS  CLOUDS  above  the 
horizon  and  alto-cumulus  overhead  in  a 
mixed  sky  forecast  a probable  change  in 
the  weather. 


(B)  CIRRO-CUMULUS  clouds  like  these 
may  bring  a short  rain  in  late  afternoon. 


(D)  CUMULUS  CLOUDS  drifting  across  the 
land  from  the  sea  in  summer,  caused  by  hot 
air  rising  from  sun-warmed  earth,  mean 
probable  downpours  often  accompanied  by 
thunder,  lightning  and  possible  wind  squalls. 


(E)  CLEAR  SKY  dotted  with  cumulus  clouds 
usually  means  fair  weather  for  at  least 
24  hours. 


(F)  CUMULUS  CONGESTUS  clouds  occur 
when  cumulus  clouds  begin  to  merge  and 
turn  gray  or  black.  Watch  out  for  occasional 
rain  without  thunder  or  lightning. 


Audubon  Junior  Clubs— Pioneer 
Project  in  Conservation  Education . . . 


Nature  Through  a Child's  Eyes 


By  Robert  L.  Burnap 
National  Audubon  Society 


NATURE  as  seen  through  a child’s 
eyes  is  a world  of  wonder  and 
fascination  ...  a world  of  fresh  and 
undreamed-of  surprises.  Through  the 
unclouded  lenses  of  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dren, the  most  commonplace  events 
of  nature  are  sharply  focused  on  im- 
pressionable and  receptive  minds. 

A seed  traveling  on  the  wind  on  a 


silken  parachute  ...  a spider  web 
glistening  with  droplets  of  dew  . . . 
the  chirping  chorus  of  crickets  in  the 
autumn  dusk.  These  are  wonders  of 
nature  that  capture  a youngster’s  im- 
agination and  spark  his  curiosity. 

Where  did  the  seed  come  from? 
How  did  the  spider  build  its  web? 
How  do  crickets  sing?  Finding  the 
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answers  to  questions  like  these  helps 
a child  develop  an  awareness  of  the 
complexity  and  beauty  of  his  world- 
helps  broaden  his  understanding  of 
the  essential  value  of  all  living  things 
and  of  the  landscape  upon  which  both 
he  and  they  depend  for  life. 

But  keen  though  the  questing  eyes 
of  children  may  be,  their  powers  of 
observation  alone  cannot  provide 
sound  answers  to  the  tantalizing  ques- 
tions about  nature  that  arise  in  their 
minds.  Answers  to  these  very  ques- 
tions have  come  to  mankind  slowly. 
It  has  taken  literally  centuries  of 
painstaking  observation  by  a host  of 
naturalists  and  careful  research  by 
many  scientists.  Even  today,  bits  of 
knowledge  are  steadily  being  added  to 
gradually  clarify  some  of  nature’s  still 
existing  mysteries. 

How,  then,  can  the  natural  curiosity 
of  a child  concerning  the  world  about 
him  best  be  satisfied  and  nurtured? 
How  can  his  eager  search  for  answers, 


his  enthusiastic  probing  of  nature’s 
secrets  be  encouraged? 

Some  50  years  ago,  a pioneer  project 
in  nature  education  was  begun,  in 
order  to  help  children  learn  about  the 
world  of  nature.  The  Audubon  Junior 
Club  program  was  started  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  Its  method: 
to  provide  parents  and  teachers  with 
guidance  in  giving  their  children  first- 
hand experience  in  exploring  nature. 
In  this  way,  children  could  not  only 
be  given  expert  assistance  in  inter- 
preting what  they  saw  but  also  they 
could  be  shown  how  to  observe  more 
widely  and  accurately. 

It  was  the  conviction  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society  that  if  America’s  precious 
natural  resources  were  to  be  con- 
served and  wisely  managed,  the  na- 
tion’s children  would  have  to  develop 
early  in  life,  an  appreciation  of  their 
importance.  The  Society  wisely  de- 
cided that  the  best  starting  point  was 
the  child’s  own  budding  awareness  of 


JUNIOR  CLUB  SCRAPBOOK  divided  into  sections  is  sent  to  each  child.  The  club  member 
is  encouraged  to  fill  it  with  his  own  individual  pages  of  clippings,  drawings,  and  a record 
of  what  he  observes. 


his  surroudings.  Each  year  the  Junior 
Club  program  is  designed  to  instill  in 
children  a love  and  respect  for  all  of 
nature.  The  concepts  of  good  conser- 
vation can  be  readily  understood  at 
a later  date  by  a child  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  world  of  nature,  of 
which  he  is  a part. 

To  date,  the  lives  of  some  11,000,000 
children  have  been  enriched  through 
Audubon  Junior  Clubs.  Some  of  Amer- 
ica’s top-flight  naturalists  and  con- 
servationists were  inspired  to  their  life 
work  by  Junior  Club  activities  in  their 
formative  years. 

How  does  the  Audubon  Junior  Club 
program  work?  To  begin  with,  most  of 
the  clubs  are  formed  in  school  class- 
rooms. Club  projects  are  carefully 
planned  to  fit  in  smoothly  with  the 
classroom  work  of  the  elementary 
grades.  Teachers  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  added  value  of  the  material  in 
elementary  science,  social  studies,  cre- 
ative arts,  and  even  arithmetic.  Many 
clubs  have  been  formed  in  groups 
like  the  Cub  Scouts  or  Brownies.  Par- 
ents have  occasionally  organized  a 
club  themselves,  but  more  frequently 
they  help  organize  them  within  an  ex- 
isting group  of  children.  Ten  or  more 
children,  plus  a leader,  are  required 
to  form  a club.  Each  child  pays  a 
nominal  fee  of  25c  which  gives  him 
a real  sense  of  belonging  to  the  group 
and  which  also  helps  defray  part  of 
the  costs  of  the  material. 

The  leader  receives  free,  a guide 
that  describes  a number  of  basic  proj- 
ects for  the  club’s  use,  such  as  making 
a terrarium  or  an  aquarium.  It  also 
contains  an  invaluable  list  of  reference 
books  and  guides  on  conducting  the 
club  program. 

The  key  to  the  year’s  activities,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  a set  of  Project  Sheets, 
sent  to  the  club  leader  at  regular  in- 
tervals. During  the  coming  year,  five 
Project  Sheets  will  be  issued  on  Trees, 
Birds,  Insects,  Flowers  and  Mammals. 
These  sheets  give  basic  information 
on  each  subject  and  list  many  fasci- 
nating activities  for  the  club  to  enjoy. 


OUTDOOR  ACTIVITY  is  key  to  a child's 
interest  in  nature  study.  More  than  11  mil- 
lion youngsters  have  belonged  to  Audubon 
Junior  Clubs.  Ten  or  more  children,  plus  a 
leader,  are  required  to  form  a club  and  all 
programs  are  planned  to  fit  in  smoothly 
with  the  classroom  work  of  the  elementary 
grades. 

Each  child  receives  a Junior  Club 
Scrapbook,  divided  into  sections,  that 
correspond  to  the  subjects  covered  by 
the  leader’s  Project  Sheet.  The  scrap- 
books are  profusely  illustrated  with 
colored  pictures  of  birds,  animals  and 
plants,  as  well  as  with  line  drawings, 
and  each  section  contains  descriptive 
material  and  projects.  The  Scrapbook 
is  a sort  of  framework.  Each  child  fills 
it  with  his  own  highly  individualistic 
pages  containing  clippings,  stories  and 
a record  of  nature  observed  through  a 
child’s  eyes.  (Editor’s  Note:  Addi- 
tional information  and  enrollment 
forms  on  Audubon  Junior  Clubs  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  28,  N.  Y.) 
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The  Place  to  Start 
In  Firearms  Safety . . . 


TRAINING  THE  TYROS 

By  Jim  Varner 


BY  THE  time  you  read  this,  hunt- 
ing seasons  will  be  only  weeks 
away.  After  the  mid-summer  lull,  many 
Pennsylvanians  will  be  making  great 
plans  for  another  game  harvest,  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  the 
dove,  waterfowl,  woodcock,  small  and 
big  game  hunting  seasons.  Woodchuck 
hunters  are  already  afield,  and  it  won’t 
be  long  before  the  scattergun  sports- 
men and  the  big  game  riflemen  are 
making  last  minute  preparations  be- 
fore taking  to  Penn’s  woods  and  fields. 

Only  one  cloud  darkens  the  horizon 
and  that  is  the  unnecessary  injuries 
and  deaths  that  always  seem  to  accom- 
pany the  hunting  seasons.  Despite 


concentrated  efforts  by  Game  Com- 
mission personnel,  the  constant  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  operating  with  and  through 
thousands  of  qualified  instructors,  we 
don’t  seem  to  get  the  safety  message 
to  many  of  the  ones  who  need  it  most. 
Almost  all  hunting  accidents  are 
caused  by  inexperience  and  careless- 
ness—two  situations  which  are  fully 
possible  of  correction. 

While  t]ie  accident  rate  for  firearms 
is  nowhere  as  high  as  the  accident  rate 
for  other  equipment  and  machinery 
( vehicles,  tractors,  electric  saws,  power 
motors,  etc. ) , the  fact  remains  that  the 
application  of  just  old-fashioned  “com- 
mon sense”  would  prevent  most  of  the 
casualties.  Last  January,  we  stressed 
the  fact  in  this  column  that  we  were 
starting  the  new  year  with  the  same  old 
problems,  but  renewed  determination 
to  overcome  them.  You  may  wonder  if 
the  problems  are  hopeless?  Are  we 
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talking  hunter  safety  until  it  becomes, 
such  a stale  subject  that  no  one  heeds 
it  anymore,  just  as  it  is  human  nature 
to  ignore  anything  that  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again  without  any 
change?  Should  we  change  to  a new 
theme  such  as  “Use  Good  Hunting 
Sense”?  Frankly,  your  guess  is  as  good 
as  ours,  but  I do  know  we  can  never 
let  up  in  trying  to  put  the  basic  mes- 
sage across. 

New  techniques  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped and  tried.  More  sportsmen 
will  have  to  take  more  interest  in 
training  our  youth.  More  parents  will 
have  to  work  more  closely  with  their 
children,  to  teach  them  how  to  handle 
and  use  a firearm  correctly  and  safely. 

Last  March,  after  learning  that  the 
number  of  students  completing  hunter 
safety  training  was  below  state  aver- 
ages, a group  of  Hunter  Safety  In- 
structors in  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
decided  to  try  an  “off-season,”  early 
spring  training  course  on  a county- 


wide basis.  Sparkplug  of  the  move- 
ment was  Mike  Rinaldi,  a member  of 
the  Scranton  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  and 
an  experienced  Hunter  Safety  instruc- 
tor. As  usual,  prompt  assistance  was 
furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  109th 
Infantry  Battle  Group.  They  offered 
the  use  of  their  huge  armory  which 
has  nearly  a half  city  block  of  floor 
space,  an  indoor  rifle  range  large 
enough  to  fire  30  trainees,  plus  booth 
space  for  numerous  exhibits  and  class- 
rooms. They  also  furnished  instructors 
on  military  firearms,  as  well  as  Spring- 
field  M-2  .22  caliber  rifles. 

A fee  of  $1  was  charged  for  each 
student  to  help  pay  for  printed  forms, 
booklets  and  other  literature,  bras- 
sards, ammunition  and,  above  all  else, 
to  prove  good  faith  on  the  part  of  each 
one  requesting  the  training.  Our  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  anything 
that  is  free  is  mistreated,  regardless  of 
how  important  it  happens  to  be. 

Local  high  schools,  Boy  Scout  troops 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  INSTRUCTORS,  all  volunteers,  carried  on  the  four- 
week  hunter  safety  training  program  in  Lackawanna  County. 
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and  other  youth  groups  were  contacted 
and  urged  to  enter  as  many  students 
as  possible.  Rinaldi  and  his  committee 
also  contacted  other  organizations  such 
as  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  city 
and  borough  police,  the  District  At- 
torney’s office,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  The 
Scranton  Archery  Club  gladly  joined 
the  school  staff  by  furnishing  a course 
in  archery.  This  phase  of  the  training 
was  handled  by  Gene  Coleman,  out- 
door editor  of  the  “Scranton  Times.” 
As  usual,  Gene  did  a fine  job  and  his 
classes  were  well  attended. 

Student  registration  was  held  on 
April  18  and  25  with  two  young  ladies 
from  the  Junior  Class  of  the  Scranton 
NRA  Rifle  Club  behind  the  desk— 
Miss  Ellen  Riefenberg  and  Miss  Char- 
lene Varner.  Several  girls  and  at  least 
10  father-son  pairs  signed  up.  Train- 
ing started  at  6:30  p.m.,  May  5 with 
brief  remarks  to  the  entire  group  of 
104  students  from  each  of  the  instruc- 
tors. Then  the  group  was  broken  down 
into  classes  of  15-20  students  who  took 
turns  attending  eight  different  “sta- 
tions” of  instruction.  These  “stations” 
were  organized  as  follows: 

Booth  Number  1.  Instructors  taught 
rules  of  safety.  The  same  subject  was 
stressed  at  every  other  station,  but 
here  the  only  emphasis  was  on  this 
one  important  subject.  Each  class  was 
allowed  20  minutes  at  each  station.  If 
a student  did  not  fully  understand  the 
instruction,  he  was  allowed  to  re-enter 
another  class  and  review  the  subject  a 
second  time. 

Booth  Number  2.  Instructors  taught 
proper  use  of  rifles,  from  the  .22  caliber 
on  up  to  the  high-power  or  long-range 
firearms. 

Booth  Number  3.  Shotgun  instruc- 
tion, including  ballistics,  dangerous 
ranges,  etc. 

Booth  Number  4.  Pistol  and  revolver 
instruction.  Handguns  are  of  great  in- 
terest to  almost  every  youngster.  Un- 
fortunately, they  get  much  mis-infor- 
mation  about  their  characteristics  and 
use  from  watching  TV  shows  and 


movies.  We  stressed  the  ever-present 
danger  when  using  the  short  arms, 
but  in  no  way  condemned  their  recre- 
ational value  when  sensibly  used. 

Booth  Number  5.  Instruction  on  the 
supposedly  dry  subject  of  internal  and 
external  ballistics  as  developed  in  all 
types  of  arms.  Instructors  covered 
everything  from  a 3-inch  barrel  to  a 
32-inch  tube.  Contrary  to  expectations, 
we  found  students  in  this  class  to  be 
highly  interested,  asking  sensible,  tech- 
nical questions  of  our  instructors. 

Booth  Number  6.  Proper  use  of  all 
types  of  sighting  devices,  from  the 
simplest  open  sights  to  telescopic  aper- 
tures. A fine  job  was  done  on  the  sight 
picture  story.  Although  correct  trigger 
squeeze  was  taught  later  during  actual 
firing,  its  importance  was  stressed 
along  with  sight  picture. 

Booth  Number  7.  Devoted  entirely 
to  archery.  Although  not  a long-range 
device  compared  to  the  rifle,  a bow 
still  rates  as  a lethal  instrument  which 
requires  intelligent  handling. 

Booth  Number  8.  This  was  that  phase 
of  instruction  to  which  every  student 
looks  forward  — actual  firing  on  the 
range.  Each  student  fired  a minimum 
of  two  5-shot  strings  prone  and  the 
same  standing.  Here  the  staff  of  in- 
structors soon  discovered  that  their  in- 
tense training  course  had  not  been  in 
vain.  Most  all  of  the  students  did  a 
very  creditable  job. 

Booth  Number  9.  This  area  was  used 
each  evening  for  the  showing  of  four 
different  hunter  safety  training  films 
by  Game  Commission  officers  Steve 
Kish  and  John  Altmiller.  Retween 
teaching  classes  and  showing  pictures, 
they  were  busy  fellows.  They  espe- 
cially taught  good  sportsmanship  and 
hunting  laws,  rules  and  regulations. 

Booth  Number  10.  Used  entirely  for 
final  examinations.  While  the  course  is 
supposed  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
minimum  of  four  1-hour  sessions  (or 
two  2-hour  periods)  we  actually  used 
all  of  10  to  12  hours  total  instruction 
during  the  four  weeks.  The  number 
enrolling  in  this  mass  training  class 
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INSULATORS  MAKE  DANGEROUS  TARGETS 

Human  safety  and  convenience  are  at  stake  when  utility  company  in- 
sulators are  shattered  or  wires  are  severed  by  heedless  shooters.  Disruption 
of  power  and  telephone  service,  along  with  the  cost  of  replacing  equipment 
broken  by  such  unlawful  shooting,  are  not  shrugged  off.  Also,  bullets  fired 
at  these  “targets”  may  carry  long  distances  and  thereby  endanger  humans, 
livestock  and  property  far  from  the  scene  of  the  plinking. 

An  unfortunate  incident  last  summer  in  western  Pennsylvania  draws  at- 
tention to  a little-considered  danger  to  the  shooter  and  nearby  motorists.  An 
18-year-old  boy  took  his  30  caliber  rifle  on  a woodchuck  hunt.  Following  an 
electric  power  failure,  an  hour  later,  the  boy’s  mother  and  another  son  went 
in  search  of  the  hunter.  They  found  his  lifeless  body  on  a tractor,  death 
having  been  caused  by  electrocution.  A high  tension  wire  lay  across  the 
machine  and  the  body. 

An  insulator  and  the  supporting  wooden  pin  atop  a utility  pole  nearby 
were  shattered.  There  were  no  witnesses  to  the  tragedy,  but  there  was  an 
empty  shell  in  the  chamber  of  the  rifle  and  one  on  the  ground  beside  the  tractor. 


was  not  up  to  expectations.  Our  teach- 
ing staff  was  geared  to  handle  300  or- 
more,  but  with  the  smaller  number  of 
students,  we  were  able  to  give  extra 
time  to  those  present  which  helped 
them  pass  with  excellent  grades.  There 
were  no  failures. 

The  final  period  of  instruction  was 
the  presentation  of  Safe  Hunter 
Badges  and  credentials.  I believe  every 
instructor  in  the  big  armory  got  a kick 
out  of  this  last  session.  I’m  sure  I did. 
In  looking  back  over  the  course,  we 
learned  a few  things  as  well  as  taught 
the  students.  We  found  few  schools 
are  prepared  to  help  us  in  hunter 
safety  and  firearms  instruction,  mainly 
due  to  a lack  of  experienced  person- 
nel. But  most  of  them  do  not  oppose 
this  type  of  project  and  some  expressed 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  assist 
us  in  the  future.  The  same  applies  to 
other  agencies  we  contacted,  like  the 
city  and  borough  police  departments, 
Boy  Scout  organizations,  etc.  Although 
we  did  not  get  the  number  of  students 
we  had  hoped  for,  we  felt  that  we 
were  starting  a trend  in  our  area  which 
will  develop  in  the  future.  It  takes 
long  hours  of  planning  and  plenty  of 
hard  work  to  give  a course  of  this 
kind.  But  on  graduation  night,  all  of  us 
were  glad  we  had  done  it  and  proud 
to  be  a part  of  such  a worthwhile  proj- 
ect. The  104  youngsters  were  all  above 


NRA  SAFE  HUNTER  BADGE  is  presented 
to  12-year-old  Barry  Thomas,  of  Moosic, 
by  Joseph  Racovich,  left,  secretary  of  the 
Lackawanna  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men's Clubs,  and  Jim  Varner,  NRA  instruc- 
tor and  GAME  NEWS  gun  columnist. 

average  American  kids;  we’re  sure 
they  now  will  become  above  average 
sportsmen  and  citizens. 
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How  to  Use  the  Feather  Burner  in . . . 

FiATHIR  TRIMMING 

By  Tom  Forbes 


IN  THE  June,  1961,  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS  this  column  was  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  arrows.  To  com- 
plete the  set  of  arrows  we  have  to  trim 
the  feathers  which  we  have  attached 
to  the  shaft  to  the  desired  shape  and 
size.  Experience  has  indicated  that  the 
feather  shape  indicated  in  Figure  1 
will  be  suitable  for  field  points  and 
broadheads  that  do  not  exceed  1M"  in 


width.  The  feather  size  should  be  in- 
creased for  wider  heads.  Using  the 
dimensions  shown  in  the  sketch,  lay 
out  this  pattern  accurately  on  stiff 
cardboard  and  with  a pair  of  shears 
cut  out  a template. 

The  feather  burner  illustrated  in  the 
June  issue  operates  on  the  hot  wire 
principle.  A resistance  wire  or  ribbon 
approximately  12"  in  length  is  fur- 
nished with  the  kit.  The  kit  may  be 
purchased  either  assembled  or  knocked 
down.  It  is  suggested  that  you  buy  the 
knocked  down  kit  as  it  is  readily  as- 
sembled and  there  is  a savings  of  ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  assembled  kits.  By  use  of 
the  cardboard  template  you  shape  the 
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resistance  wire  to  the  desired  shape  of 
the  finished  feather.  Work  in  the  cen1 
ter  portion  of  the  wire  so  that  the  ex- 
cess at  each  end  is  approximately  the 
same  length.  This  work  is  done  by 
hand  and  with  care  you  will  be  able 
to  follow  the  template  exactly.  Bend 
the  resistance  wire  at  the  points  which 
represent  the  ends  of  the  feather  and 
make  a temporary  connection  to  the 
posts.  The  electric  circuit  is  now  com- 
plete and  when  the  unit  is  plugged 
into  the  house  current  the  wire  will 
heat  to  a red  glow.  The  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  resistance  wire  is  made  in 
the  following  manner.  Remove  the 
fletching  from  one  of  your  old  dis- 
carded shafts  and  fletch  the  cardboard 
template  to  the  shaft  in  your  fletching 
machine.  The  template  is  now  fixed  to 
the  shaft  in  the  position  you  want  the 
finished  fletching.  Insert  this  shaft  in 
the  feather  trimmer  and  with  the  cur- 
rent off  check  and  adjust  the  resistance 
wire  until  it  conforms  to  the  template. 
At  the  bends  the  resistance  wire  when 
cold  should  clear  the  shaft  by  about 
1/16".  This  is  a necessary  adjustment 
as  the  heated  wire  will  expand  slightly 
when  heated  and  as  the  ends  of  the 
wire  cannot  move  from  their  fixed 
positions  on  the  posts  the  entire  wire 
will  move  toward  the  shaft  and  the 
shaft  will  be  charred  where  the  hot 
wire  comes  into  contact  with  the  wood. 
Revolve  the  old  shaft  until  the  card- 
board template  is  away  from  the  wire 
and  turn  on  the  current.  Revolve  the 
shaft  about  a quarter  turn  in  each  di- 
rection slowly  until  the  wire  is  hot. 
The  wire  should  move  to  a position 
close  to  the  shaft  but  not  close  enough 
to  char  or  burn  the  wood.  Do  not 
leave  the  shaft  in  position  too  long  at 
one  time  as  heat  builds  up  in  the 
wooden  shaft  and  the  wood  will  start 
to  char  when  the  adjustment  is  cor- 
rect. Make  further  adjustments  that 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
resistance  wire  is  in  the  correct  posi- 
tion when  it  is  hot.  The  final  check  is 
made  by  revolving  the  shaft  so  that 
the  cardboard  template  comes  up  from 
underneath  to  the  wire  when  it  is  hot 


and  passes  the  wire  neatly.  Tighten 
the  connections  at  the  posts  and  you 
are  ready  to  trim  the  feathers  on  your 
set  of  arrows. 

Start  the  operation  of  trimming  the 
feathers  on  an  arrow  with  the  current 
turned  off.  Place  a feathered  shaft  in 
position  on  the  trimmer  so  that  the 
resistance  wire  ( cold ) is  half  way  be- 
tween two  adjacent  feathers. 

Turn  on  the  current  and  when  the 
wire  begins  to  glow  revolve  the  shaft 
slowly  so  that  the  top  feather  moves 
toward  you  and  continue  for  one  full 
revolution  of  the  shaft.  As  each  feather 
comes  up  from  under  and  to  the  hot 
wire  it  will  be  burned  to  the  shape  of 
the  wire.  The  excess  feather  vanes  will 
fall  down  and  away  from  the  wire. 
This  operating  method  gives  the  oper- 
ator a view  of  the  work  at  all  times. 
A little  experimenting  and  you  will 
quickly  determine  the  speed  at  which 
the  shaft  should  be  revolved.  Turning 
the  shaft  too  fast  will  distort  the 
feather  and  may  shove  the  wire  out  of 
position.  If  the  shaft  is  turned  too 
slow  the  finished  portion  of  the  fletch 
will  start  to  burn.  Remove  the  shaft 
immediately  after  you  have  formed  the 
third  feather  and  turn  off  the  current. 
The  charred  particles  which  will  ad- 
here to  the  finished  fletch  are  easily 
removed  by  sliding  the  edge  of  the 
fletch  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. Perform  this  operation  from  the 
front  to  the  rear  or  nock  end  of  the 
shaft. 

The  trimmer  operation  will  leave  a 
short  stubble  at  each  end  of  the  fletch. 
This  is  inevitable  as  the  hot  wire  must 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  wooden 
shaft.  With  a sharp  knife  remove  this 
stubble  by  cutting  through  the  quill 
on  a continuation  of  the  curve  formed 
by  the  wire.  Cut  the  quill  at  an  angle 
so  that  the  cut  portion  will  thin  out  to 
zero  in  a distance  of  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch,  measured  along  the  shaft. 
This  gives  a nice  appearance  to  the 
finished  fletch. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the 
portion  of  the  shaft  to  which  the 
feathers  are  attached  should  be  lac- 
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quered  prior  to  fletching.  Personally  I 
have  found  that  the  fletching  applied 
to  the  lacquered  shaft  performed  sat- 
isfactorily. In  event  you  have  fletched 
feathers  to  the  portion  of  the  shaft 
that  has  not  been  lacquered,  remove 
carefully  with  a sharp  knife  any  excess 
cement  that  has  adhered  to  the  wood 
shaft  during  the  fletching  process  and 
then  apply  a thin  coat  of  lacquer  with 
an  artist’s  brush.  This  will  seal  out 
moisture  in  case  you  do  not  intend  to 
paint  this  portion  of  the  shaft  when 
you  are  cresting  your  arrows.  Be  care- 
ful that  you  do  not  permit  any  lacquer 
to  get  on  the  feathers. 

Under  adverse  weather  conditions 
the  feathers  in  the  fletch  will  lose  their 
shape,  particularly  if  they  become 
damp.  The  flight  path  of  the  arrow 
will  change  and  your  score  will  suffer. 
The  use  of  plastic  vanes  is  gaining 
popularity  among  archers.  In  general 
they  will  outlast  feather  fletching  and 
their  shape  is  not  affected  by  weather 
changes.  The  simple  form  of  vane 
fletching  is  a four-vane  fletch  with  the 
vanes  spaced  at  90  degrees  or  at  75- 
105  degrees  around  the  shaft.  Adapters 
for  the  fletching  jig  may  be  purchased 
that  will  position  the  vanes  for  either 
of  these  spacings.  Most  jigs  come  with 
the  nock  receiver  constructed  so  that 
it  will  position  the  shaft  for  the  famil- 
iar three-feather  fletch  which  spaces 
the  feathers  120  degrees  apart  around 
the  shaft.  Vanes  are  cut  to  predeter- 
mined lengths,  shapes,  and  sizes.  The 
choice  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
shaft  and  the  type  of  head  on  the 
arrow.  When  Duco  Household  Cement 
is  used  the  shaft  is  lacquered  before 
the  vane  is  attached.  The  vanes  have  a 
V-shaped  base  which  fits  snugly  on 
the  shaft.  Before  applying  cement  to 
the  vane  run  your  finger  over  the  base 
to  see  that  it  is  smooth.  If  the  end  has 
curled  up,  and  they  frequently  do, 
trim  off  the  projecting  point  with  your 
knife.  It  is  a simple  operation  to  fletch 
a shaft  with  vanes  and  no  feather 
trimmer  is  required.  The  vane  is  the 


required  shape  when  it  is  fixed  to  the 
shaft.  In  fact  the  operation  is  easier 
than  fletching  with  feathers  and  the 
same  procedure  is  followed  in  posi- 
tioning the  vane  on  the  shaft. 

Four-fletch  arrows  cannot  be  shot 
from  the  conventional  arrow  rest  on 
the  bow.  A small  auxiliary  rest  of 
which  there  are  several  types  on  the 
market  is  affixed  about  an  inch  above 
the  conventional  rest.  This  permits  the 
fletching  to  pass  the  bow  without  strik- 
ing any  part  of  the  bow.  You  can  make 
this  auxiliary  rest  by  cutting  a small 
section  from  a turkey  wing  feather 
and  trimming  the  vanes  to  approxi- 
mately M"  in  length.  If  you  use  this 
type  of  rest  glue  the  section  of  the 
turkey  wing  in  position  so  that  the 
vanes  of  the  feather  slant  toward  the 
target.  In  this  position  the  rest  will 
offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  arrow.  Finally,  remember  to 
change  the  nocking  point  on  your  bow- 
string to  correspond  to  the  new  posi- 
tion of  the  arrow  rest. 

Arrows  fletched  with  plastic  vanes 
are  not  subjected  to  as  much  drag 
when  passing  through  the  air  as  those 
fletched  with  feathers.  In  the  language 
of  the  archer  they  are  said  to  “fly 
faster.”  Since  their  velocity  is  increased 
they  will  be  in  the  air  a much  shorter 
period  of  time  and  less  susceptible  to 
drift  from  the  effect  of  a cross  wind. 
This  drift  may  actually  be  observed 
during  the  flight  of  an  arrow  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  wagging  its  tail  or  fletch 
as  it  struggles  to  maintain  its  forward 
motion  and  direction. 

Experienced  archers  have  consist- 
ently improved  their  scores  by  shoot- 
ing multi-fletched  arrows.  Four-fletch 
in  either  feathers  or  plastic  vanes 
could  do  the  same  for  you.  Next  time 
you  visit  a regional  or  state  shoot  look 
closely  at  the  fletching  of  the  shafts 
of  the  leading  contenders.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  view  the  different 
types  of  arrow  rests  necessary  in  shoot- 
ing the  multi-fletched  arrows.  You  can 
select  one  that  suits  your  fancy. 
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More  and  more  sportsmen  are  learning  that  a green  federal  issu 
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legged  variety  in  Penn's  Woods. 
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THREE  hundred  years  ago  the 
scenery  would  have  been  just  the 
same.  But  instead  of  army  barracks 
in  the  background,  there  might  have 
been  more  primitive  quarters  for  the 
people  residing  in  this  area.  And  in- 
stead of  mounted  umpires,  a gallery, 
and  handlers  for  a brace  of  dogs, 
there  would  be  a hunting  party  of  the 
Susquehannock  Indians  returning  to 
the  campfires. 

This  is  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation,  now  the  headquarters  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Military  Affairs,  the  state  maintenance  pool  for  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  and  home  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
On  its  20,000  acres  there  are  more  than  1,500  buildings— barracks,  mess  halls, 
officers  quarters,  headquarters  buildings,  hospital  wards.  Thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvanians came  to  know  it  intimately  during  World  War  II  and  more  than 
80,000  infantry  replacements  trained  here  for  the  Korean  affair. 

Land  for  the  huge  military  camp  and  training  areas  was  purchased  from 
appropriations  made  by  the  1929  legislature.  The  first  military  exercises  were 
held  here  in  1932  and  they  have  been  going  on  ever  since.  During  summer 
months  IGMR  is  used  as  a training  ground  for  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Virginia  National  Guard  and  army  reserve  units. 
Located  some  20  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  “Indiantown  Gap”  is  named  for 
the  numerous  Indian  towns  of  Susquehannock  tribes  who  resided  here  about 
1600  but  who  have  long  since  vanished.  The  first  ridge  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  forms  the  backdrop  for  the  reservation. 

Today  this  huge  training  center  for  armed  might  stands  largely  empty  ex- 
cept during  the  summer  months.  In  September  the  national  guardsmen  and 
reservists  have  gone  home;  summer  camp  is  over.  The  barracks  are  empty 
and  the  echo  of  small  arms  firing  no  longer  resounds  against  the  mountain. 
But  this  fall  and  winter,  another  type  of  shooting  will  again  be  heard  at 
Indiantown— a form  of  physical  exercise  and  marksmanship  which  in  a sense 
is  also  military  preparedness.  First  will  be  the  scattered  reports  of  blank 
pistols  being  used  by  owners  and  handlers  of  setters  and  pointers.  In  October 
the  annual  Fall  Field  Trials  of  the  Indiantown  Gap  Pointer  and  Setter  Club 
will  attract  the  finest  dogs  in  the  East.  Later  there  will  be  controlled  small 
game  hunting,  and  in  December  the  volley  of  rifle  fire  as  a limited  number 
of  deer  hunters  patrol  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Indians  have  long  since  gone  from  Indiantown  Gap.  Their  tepees, 
campfires,  and  hunting  parties  are  now  but  memories.  But  stalking  the  same 
game  trails  are  soldiers  preparing  for  the  defense  of  America  and  the  Free 
World.  And  following  in  their  footsteps  are  sportsmen  who  also  believe  that 
the  American  heritage  of  sure-shooting  and  physical  challenge  is  just  as 
necessary  in  the  20th  century  as  it  was  in  the  16th. 
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EDITORIAL 


• • • 


Social  Research  for 
Wildlife  Management 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management,  you 
have  to  manage  people,  too,  and  that  sometimes  this  is  the 
hardest  job.  We’ll  buy  that.  We  do  have  a bottleneck  in  educating 
the  public  as  to  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment. And  we  all  know  that  a sound  wildlife  management  pro- 
gram can  move  ahead  only  as  fast  as  the  public  will  allow  it  to. 

Training  wildlifers  to  manage  people,  though,  is  only  part  of 
the  answer.  One  of  wildlife  management’s  biggest  stumbling 
blocks  is  the  lack  of  research  into  the  social  problems  that  affect 
wildlife,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Here  are  a few  questions  of  this  type  that  we  would  like  to 
see  answered.  You’ll  note  that  these  questions  deal  with  people. 
They  concern  social  problems,  not  biological  ones. 

. . . How  much  is  hunting  and  fishing  really  worth  financially 
to  a sportsman?  Is  it  worth  more  than  a license  fee? 

. . . What  is  a wildlife  resource  worth  to  a given  area  or  com- 
munity? 

. . . What  are  the  relative  values  of  punishment  versus  edu- 
cation in  game  and  fish  law  enforcement? 

. . . Should  all  public  land  be  made  easily  accessible  for  all, 
or  should  some  be  saved  for  a minority? 

. . . How  can  more  private  land  be  kept  open  for  public  hunt- 
ing and  fishing? 

. . . How  do  you  really  evaluate  a multiple-purpose  project? 
Do  you  count  anything  for  enlarged  outdoor  recreation,  for  jobs 
created  by  the  project,  both  in  the  administration  of  the  project 
and  in  the  industries  that  may  benefit  from  it? 

Questions  such  as  these  are  not  getting  answered  fully  and 
rapidly  enough  because  by  their  nature  they  are  at  the  center  of 
many  heated  and  poorly  illuminated  arguments.  And  who  can 
blame  anyone  for  hewing  to  the  technical  line,  when  to  get  in- 
volved in  a battle  over  something  social  is  to  invite  uproar  from 
all  sides.  Still  this  attitude  isn’t  going  to  get  the  job  done.  Wild- 
life management  must  know  in  which  direction  to  aim  the  pro- 
gram, and  how  to  sell  it. 

We  need  more  research  on  the  social  aspects  that  affect  wild- 
life management,  on  the  policy  questions  in  the  game  and  fish 
field.  It  will  require  foresight,  work  and  battle.  But  we  need  it 
before  the  population  pressures  produce  problems  which  could 
ruin  any  chance  of  getting  at  the  best  answers  by  sound  thinking. 
—From  an  editorial  in  “Colorado  Outdoors”  by  Charles  Hjelte , 
Editor. 
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By  NED  SMITH 


Some  Wild  Woodland  Mushrooms 


1.  What  common  mushroom  is 
known  as  the  “stumpy”? 

2.  Why  should  the  mushroom  col- 
lector be  able  to  identify  speci- 
mens belonging  to  the  genus 
Amanita? 

3.  Where  does  the  sulphur  mush- 
room get  its  name? 

4.  Are  puffballs  edible? 

5.  Oyster  mushrooms  are  common 
only  in  the  fall.  True  or  false? 

6.  Where  is  the  beefsteak  mush- 
room found? 

7.  Poisonous  mushrooms  are  sel- 
dom found  in  wooded  areas. 
True  or  false? 

8.  What  kind  of  weather  produces 
the  most  mushrooms? 

WILD  fungi  are  such  notoriously 
unpredictable  things  I hesitate 
to  make  this  statement,  but  during  a 
normal  year  September  is  a first-rate 
month  for  mushroom  hunting.  The 
cooler  weather  and  periodic  soaking 
rains  that  follow  August’s  blistering 
heat  usually  bring  out  a profusion  of 
these  curious  plants,  and  at  such  times 
it’s  not  unusual  to  find  representatives 
of  literally  dozens  of  species  during 
an  afternoon  stroll. 

In  the  July,  1961,  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS  ten  species  of  wild  mushrooms 
commonly  found  in  fields,  meadows 
and  lawns  were  pictured  and  de- 
scribed. In  the  present  installment  an 
equal  number  of  woodland  species 


will  be  treated.  As  you  will  see  from 
even  this  small  sampling,  the  forested 
areas  produce  not  only  more  different 
species  but  more  different  types  than 
the  fields  and  meadows. 

Because  practically  all  members  of 
the  genus  Amanita  (a  group  that  in- 
cludes some  of  the  world’s  most  poi- 
sonous fungi)  occur  in  woodlands, 
special  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
their  identification  at  this  time.  Fig- 
ures 1 and  2 show  two  of  the  deadliest 
Amanitas  and  point  out  the  two  fea- 
tures that,  in  combination,  identify 
all  mushrooms  of  this  group.  One  is 
the  ring,  or  annulus,  that  encircles  the 
stem  below  the  cap.  The  other  is  the 
cup,  or  volva,  at  the  base  of  the  plant. 
Mushrooms  having  both  of  these  struc- 
tures are  Amanitas  and  should  not  be 
handled  or  eaten.  In  fact,  the  beginner 
would  do  well  to  avoid  all  mushrooms 
with  a volva,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
delicate  annulus  sometimes  disappears 
without  a trace.  When  collecting  un- 
known species  for  identification  care 
should  be  taken,  too,  not  to  overlook 
a volva  that  is  buried  in  the  ground. 
The  annulus  in  itself  is  not  an  indi- 
cation of  a harmful  mushroom— many 
of  our  most  delectable  species  have 
this  feature— but  both  an  annulus  and 
a volva  on  the  same  mushroom  spell 
danger. 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  Ama- 
nitas, collecting  woodland  mushrooms 
is  a safe,  enjoyable  pursuit  if  sensible 
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precautions  are  observed.  Be  abso- 
lutely certain  of  identification,  check- 
ing carefully  with  a good  field  guide 
and  discarding  any  specimens  that  do 
not  match  the  descriptions  in  every 
detail.  Avoid  old  plants  or  any  show- 
ing evidence  of  insect  infestation.  Here 
are  some  interesting  ones  to  look  for- 
including  two  poisonous  ones  for 
comparison: 

1.  Spring  Amanita  (Amanita  verna). 
POISONOUS.  Living  proof  that  ap- 
pearances can  be  deceiving,  this  beau- 
tiful white  plant  is  one  of  our  dead- 
liest mushrooms.  It  attains  a height  of 
six  inches  (some  equally  deadly  rela- 
tives are  similar  in  appearance  but 
larger ) and  is  found  in  both  deciduous 
and  evergreen  forests  in  summer  and 
fall.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  white. 
The  annulus  is  large  and  close  to  the 
cap.  The  volva  hugs  the  stem  quite 
closely. 

Don’t  handle  this  plant  when  you 
are  collecting  edible  mushrooms.  A 
small  piece  of  the  cap,  accidentally 
dropped  into  the  bag  with  your  table 
mushrooms,  could  result  in  fatal  poi- 
soning. 

2.  Fly  Mushroom  (Amanita  mus- 
caria).  POISONOUS.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  wild  mushrooms,  the  stately 
fly  mushroom  is  very  common  in  the 
forests  of  Pennsylvania.  A large  spe- 
cies, it  frequently  attains  a height  of 
eight  inches  and  a cap  diameter  of 
equal  dimensions.  The  cap  varies  from 
pale  yellow  to  orange-red,  usually 
deeper  in  color  at  the  center,  and 
adorned  with  scattered  white  or  pale 
yellow  warts.  The  stem  is  white,  some- 
times faintly  tinged  with  yellowish; 
the  gills  are  similar  in  color  to  the 
stem.  The  volva  is  not  clearly  defined, 
the  upper  part  separating  into  con- 
centric rings  of  scalp  fragments  that 
adhere  to  the  stem. 

In  years  past  fly  poison  was  made 
from  an  infusion  of  the  flesh  of  this 
plant,  hence  the  common  name.  In 
parts  of  Siberia  the  natives,  whose 
constitutions  are  apparently  more  ro- 
bust than  ours,  have  been  known  to 


make  an  intoxicating  beverage  from 
this  dangerously  poisonous  fungus  to 
lend  fervor  to  festive  celebrations. 
Needless  to  say,  experimentation  along 
these  lines  is  not  recommended. 

3.  Delicious  Lactarius  (Lactarias 
deliciosus).  Getting  on  to  more  pleas- 
ant things,  here  is  a wild  mushroom 
that  is  an  unforgettable  treat  when 
properly  prepared.  Although  said  by 
most  authors  to  grow  in  mossy,  damp 
places  in  deciduous  or  evergreen 
woods  I’ve  found  them  most  common 
in  pine  woods  where  a nearby  clearing 
or  edge  has  admitted  enough  sunlight 
to  encourage  a bit  of  viny  ground 
cover.  It  is  a rather  squatty  plant  with 
a short  stem  and  a cap  that  is  usually 
depressed  in  the  center.  The  latter  is 
some  shade  of  pale  yellow-orange  or 
smoky-orange,  frequently  marked  with 
concentric  zones  of  deeper  color.  The 
stem  is  colored  much  like  the  cap.  The 
gills,  similar  in  color  to  the  cap,  are 
attached  to  the  stem.  All  parts  of  the 
fresh  plant  exude  a bright  orange 
juice  when  broken  and  bruises  even- 
tually turn  green.  A similar  but  re- 
putedly poisonous  plant,  Lactarias 
theiogalns,  contains  white  “milk”  that 
turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  delicious  lactarius  is  tradition- 
ally prepared  by  baking  with  butter 
and  seasoning  in  a covered  dish,  or  in 
an  open  dish  with  a few  strips  of 
bacon  and  topped  with  bread  crumbs. 

4.  Chantarelle  Craterellus  (Crater- 
ellus  cantharellus).  The  owner  of  this 
mouth-filling  name  is  a tasty,  easily- 
identified,  but  little-known  mushroom. 
Its  maximum  height  is  about  three 
inches,  and  it  is  shaped  somewhat  like 
a funnel  or  a stubby  trumpet.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  are  yellow  to  salmon- 
yellow.  There  are  no  gills,  the  under- 
side of  the  cap  is  merely  a wrinkled 
hymenial  surface.  The  true  Chantar- 
elle is  nearly  its  double,  differing  only 
in  having  well-defined  gills  like  swol- 
len veins  where  the  Craterellus  has  its 
wrinkles.  Both  mushrooms  are  safe 
and  of  excellent  flavor,  so  no  harm 
would  be  done  by  confusing  the  two. 
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Like  the  Chantarelle,  this  species 
must  be  stewed  very  slowly  or  it  be- 
comes tough. 

5.  Masked  Tricholoma  (Tricholoma 
personation).  The  masked  tricholoma 
is  a squatty  mushroom  with  a cap  that 
reaches  a diameter  of  five  inches  and 
a short,  solid  stem.  The  cap  is  usually 
a distinctive  violet  or  lilac  color,  some- 
times fading  to  gray.  On  young  speci- 
mens the  margin  of  the  cap  is  downy 
and  inrolled.  The  deeply-cut  gills  are 
similar  in  color  to  the  cap,  and  are 
rounded  at  the  stem.  The  latter  is 
generally  paler  than  the  cap,  some- 
times nearly  white,  sometimes  quite 
blue.  Most  specimens  have  a decidedly 
bulbous  stem,  which  is  mealy  in 
young  plants. 

A close  relative  (Tricholoma  nu- 
dum) may  be  distinguished  from  this 
species  by  its  smooth  cap  margin  and 
hollow  stem.  Cortinarius  violaceus  and 
C.  alboviolaceus,  two  similar  violet- 
colored  mushrooms,  can  be  distin- 
guished by  their  rusty  spores.  The 
spores  of  the  Masked  Tricholoma  are 
pink  or  pale  flesh-colored.  This  char- 
acteristic can  be  determined  by  re- 
moving the  stem  from  a cap  and 
placing  the  latter  gills-down  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper  for  an  hour  or 
two.  However,  all  four  of  these  look- 
alikes  are  edible  and  fine-flavored,  so 
it  doesn’t  really  matter  which  you  find. 

6.  Oyster  Mushroom  (Pleurotis  os- 
treatus).  Few  mushrooms  are  available 
throughout  as  many  months  of  the 
year  as  this  species.  Only  in  mid- 
winter is  it  out  of  season.  The  white 
to  smoky  or  brownish  caps,  two  to 
five  inches  across,  are  found  on  de- 
caying trees  and  logs,  usually  in  closely 
grouped,  overlapping  clusters.  If  they 
have  a stem  it  is  usually  short  and  to 
one  side  of  the  center.  The  gills  run 
down  the  stem,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  is  frequently  hairy.  The  gills 
and  stem  are  white,  as  are  the  spores. 
The  sapid  pleurotis,  also  edible,  looks 
like  this  species  but  has  pale  lilac 
spores. 

Because  oyster  mushrooms  toughen 


with  age  only  young,  fresh  specimens 
should  be  collected. 

7.  Sulphur  Mushroom  (Polyporus 
sulphureus).  Few  wild  mushrooms  are 
as  colorful,  or  as  delicious,  as  the  sul- 
phur mushroom.  It  consists  of  a clus- 
ter of  fleshy,  overlapping  shelves  grow- 
ing from  a deciduous  tree,  log,  or 
stump.  When  not  restricted  by  its  host 
it  forms  an  attractive  rosette  that 
sometimes  attains  a diameter  of  twenty- 
two  inches  and  a weight  of  six  or 
seven  pounds.  Instead  of  gills  this 
mushroom  has  a layer  of  minute  pores 
on  its  sulphur-yellow  underside.  The 
upper  sides  of  the  lobes  are  pale  or- 
ange, usually  zoned  with  a deeper 
shade.  An  occasional  specimen  will  be 
pale  orange  above  and  below  or  a 
dingy  buff  color  all  over. 

Young  sulphur  mushrooms  are  de- 
lightfully tender,  but  old  specimens 
are  tough  as  rubber  heels.  However, 
the  outer  edges  of  even  the  older  ones 
sometimes  yield  enough  tender  “meat” 
to  make  the  trimming  worthwhile. 

The  most  popular  way  to  prepare 
this  mushroom  is  to  cut  it  into  M-  or  %- 
inch  slices  which  are  dipped  in  egg 
and  cracker  crumbs  and  fried. 

8.  Beefsteak  Mushroom  (Fistulina 
hepatica).  Look  for  this  mushroom  on 
ancient  chestnut  stumps  in  September 
or  October.  It  is  a flat,  liver-like 
growth  attached  to  the  stump  by  a 
short  lateral  stem.  The  upper  side  is 
pink  or  red,  closely  dotted  with  minute 
protuberances;  the  underside  is  coated 
with  a buffy,  pale  pink,  or  flesh- 
colored  layer  of  extremely  small,  pore- 
like tubes.  Beneath  the  upper  cuticle 
is  a gelatinous  layer.  When  sliced  with 
a sharp  knife  the  red  and  white 
streaked  flesh  has  the  appearance  of 
fresh  meat. 

The  beefsteak  mushroom  has  a char- 
acteristic acid  flavor,  most  of  which 
can  be  eliminated  by  removing  the 
gelatinous  layer  overlying  the  flesh. 
It  is  at  its  best  when  sliced  thin, 
dipped  in  egg  and  cracker  crumbs 
and  fried. 

9.  Honey  Mushroom  (Armillaria 
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mellea).  Because  it’s  so  variable  the 
honey  mushroom  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, but  once  you  become  familiar 
with  it  you’ll  have  mushrooms  galore. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  abundantly  fruit- 
ing species  and  in  a good  season  can 
be  gathered  literally  by  the  bushels. 

The  “stumpy”  grows  in  tufts  on  the 
ground  or  on  decaying  stumps  of 
hardwood  trees.  Its  caps  vary  in  color 
from  pale  honey-color  to  deep  yellow- 
brown,  with  an  occasional  clump  of 
ivory  or  cream  ones.  They  are  usually 
darkened  toward  the  center  by  minute 
hairy  tufts.  The  pallid  gills  extend  a 
short  distance  down  the  stem.  On 
young  plants  they  are  enclosed  in  a 
cottony  veil  that  connects  the  edge  of 
the  rounded  cap  with  the  stem.  As 
the  cap  expands  the  veil  ruptures,  re- 
maining attached  to  the  stem  in  the 
form  of  a membranous  ring.  Being 
somewhat  evanescent,  this  feature  is 
sometimes  lacking  on  older  plants. 

The  stem  itself  is  long  and  fibrous. 
Usually  pale,  it  is  often  streaked  or 
scaled  with  reddish-brown  or  olive- 
brown  below  the  ring.  The  spores  are 
white. 

Do  not  collect  the  poisonous  Jack-o- 
lantern  (Clitocybe  illudens)  for  this 
species.  The  Jack-o-lantern  is  a larger 
mushroom  with  a bright  orange-yellow 
cap  and  gills  of  the  same  color. 

The  honey-colored  mushroom  can 
be  used  like  the  commercial  mush- 
room, but  the  flavor  is  improved  by 
parboiling. 

10.  Skull-shaped  puffball  (Calvatia 


craniformis).  Of  the  larger  puffballs 
this  is  the  one  most  frequently  found 
in  forested  areas.  It  is  commonly  three 
to  six  inches  high,  and  can  be  identi- 
fied by  its  stout,  untapered  base. 
Young  specimens  are  smooth,  whitish 
to  pale  flesh  in  color,  usually  flushed 
with  brown  or  pink  above.  With  age 
the  top  of  the  puffball  becomes  etched 
by  a network  of  shallow  cracks. 

As  in  all  puffballs,  the  interior  of  a 
fresh  young  specimen  is  entirely  white 
throughout.  Amber  stains  or  liquid  in 
the  interior  of  a puffball  are  an  indi- 
cation that  it  is  too  old  to  be  eaten. 

To  prepare  for  eating  first  peel  off 
the  “rind”  and  slice  the  flesh  into  %- 
to  fl-inch  thick  pieces  which  may  be 
merely  fried  in  butter  or,  better  still, 
dipped  in  egg  and  cracker  meal,  and 
fried. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  honey  mushroom. 

2.  Because  nearly  all  the  extremely 
poisonous  mushrooms  belong  to 
this  group. 

3.  From  the  sulphur  yellow  color 
of  its  underside. 

4.  Yes,  when  young. 

5.  False.  They  can  be  found  from 
spring  to  early  winter. 

6.  On  decayed  stumps  and  logs — 
chestnut  preferred. 

7.  False.  Most  poisonous  species 
are  more  at  home  in  the  forests 
than  in  open  areas. 

8.  Cool,  rainy  weather. 


Book  Note . . . 

ROGER  LATHAMS  OUTDOOR  GUIDE 

A new  booklet  recently  published  by  the  “Pittsburgh  Press”  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  Pennsylvania  sportsman.  Compiled  by  Roger  Latham, 
the  newspaper’s  outdoor  editor,  this  98-page  guide  covers  fishing,  hunting, 
camping,  boating,  public  parks  and  recreation  areas.  Profusely  illustrated,  the 
publication  features  maps  of  areas  throughout  western  Pennsylvania  which  offer 
outdoor  opportunity,  complete  listings  of  state  parks  and  other  recreation  facili- 
ties, lists  of  trout  streams  and  other  fishing  lakes,  boating  access  points,  and 
much  other  information  of  value  to  the  outdoorsmen.  The  paper-cover  booklet 
can  be  ordered  from:  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Price:  $1. 
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A Study  of  Hunting  License  Sales 
Reveals  Age  and  Experience  of. . . 

Pennsylvanians  Are  Hunters 

By  Don  Miller 


M MEDIATELY  following  World 
War  II  there  was  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  licensed  resi- 
dent hunters  — from  an  average  of 
602,000  for  the  years  of  1942-44  to  an 
average  of  837,000  for  the  years  1946- 
48.  The  number  of  licenses  decreased 


DON  MILLER  is  Superintend- 
ent of  Training  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  He  is  in  charge 
of  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation, the  Commission’s  train- 
ing school  for  field  officers,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  has  also  been 
serving  as  Hunter  Safety  training 
coordinator. 


in  1949  to  816,000  and  further  de- 
clined to  808,000  in  1950.  Since  1950, 
the  sale  of  Resident  Hunter  Licenses 
has  shown  an  increase  each  year 
(Figure  I). 

The  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth increased  over  this  same  period 
as  shown  by  the  1960  census  which 
records  a gain  in  Pennsylvania  of  6.4 
per  cent.  The  gain  in  the  number  of 
Resident  Hunters’  Licenses  over  this 
period  was  14.3  per  cent.  In  1950 
Resident  Hunters’  Licenses  were  is- 
sued to  7.7  per  cent  of  the  population 
and  in  1959,  8.4  per  cent  of  all  Penn- 
sylvanians purchased  licenses.  A greater 
percentage  of  a larger  population  now 
participate  in  the  sport  of  hunting.  It 
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must  be  noted  that  the  population 
figure  includes  all  persons,  male  and 
female,  residing  in  the  Commonwealth, 
regardless  of  age,  but  hunters’  licenses 
are  issued  only  to  persons  twelve  years 
or  older.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
Game  Law  provides  that  farmers  and 
others  meeting  specified  requirements 
may  hunt  on  their  own  land  and  ad- 
joining land  without  licenses.  With 
these  facts  it  may  be  accurately  stated 
that  Pennsylvanians  are  hunters,  and 
that  Pennsylvania  wildlife  is  the  source 
of  much  enjoyable  and  healthful  rec- 
reation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion recently  adopted  a program  to 


present  formal  Hunter  Safety  Training 
to  any  interested  person.  “How  many 
‘first  timers’  buy  a hunter’s  license 
each  year?”  was  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions raised.  Under  the  present  licens- 
ing system  the  answer  to  this  impor- 
tant question  was  not  available,  nor 
were  the  answers  to  many  more  ques- 
tions about  the  Pennsylvania  hunter. 

To  obtain  information  that  would 
furnish  answers  to  questions  about 
those  who  purchase  Hunting  Licenses, 
a special  application  form  was  printed 
for  use  by  a sample  group  of  appli- 
cants. Each  County  Treasurer  and 
those  issuing  agents  who  sold  more 
than  five  hundred  licenses  received 
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the  special  application  forms  which 
were  returned,  upon  completion,  for 
tabulation.  The  return  represented 
about  5 per  cent  of  the  total  license 
sale  which  was  a sample  of  adequate 
size.  Compilation  and  analysis  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  sample 
of  license  applicants  produced  an- 
swers to  questions  about  hunter  and 
hunters’  ages  that  heretofore  were 
merely  opinions  or  estimates. 

This  survey  revealed  that  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  licenses  were  issued  to 
persons  up  to  the  age  of  forty  years; 
hence  giving  some  credence  to  the 
often  heard  statement— “hunting  is  a 
young  man’s  game.”  However,  a look 


at  the  other  end  of  the  score  sheet 
proved  that  not  everyone  accepts  that 
statement,  as  2.3  per  cent  of  the  li- 
censes were  issued  to  persons  over  the 
age  of  seventy  years. 

Figure  II  shows  the  numbers  of 
hunters  in  various  age  groups  (note 
the  first  group  “12-15”  is  a four-year 
bracket  as  is  the  “61-64”  group,  all 
other  groups  are  five-year  brackets). 
It  is  apparent  that  hunting  is  a sport 
in  which  father  and  son  may  and  do 
participate,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  grandfather  joining  them  to  make 
it  a threesome  enjoying  days  afield. 
The  greatest  number  of  licensees  were 
found  in  the  16-20-year  age  group. 
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The  number  of  licenses  in  the  four 
age  groups  between  21-40  were  almost 
the  same  but  each  age  group  there- 
after showed  a decline.  However, 
there  were  a surprisingly  high  num- 
ber of  licensees  65  or  older  indicating 
that  retirement  does  not  necessarily 
mean  inactivity  to  Pennsylvanians. 

To  get  back  to  the  question,  which 
really  prompted  the  survey,  how  many 
“first-timers”?  It  was  found  that  about 
7 per  cent  of  the  Resident  Hunters’ 
Licenses  were  issued  to  persons  who 
had  not  previously  held  such  license. 
The  following  table  lists,  by  age  groups, 
the  approximate  numbers  obtaining  a 
license  for  the  first  time  that  year: 

Ages  12-13  years  18,900 

Ages  14-15  years  ___  11,200 

Ages  16-17  years  _____  9,000 

Ages  18-19-20  years  6,700 

Age  over  21  years  _ 20,200 

TOTAL  66,000 

It  was  noted  that  the  age  of  “first- 
timers”  definitely  was  related  to  the 
population  density.  In  the  rural  coun- 
ties the  greatest  number  of  beginners 
appeared  in  the  12- 13-year  age  group. 


and  in  the  more  urban  counties  the 
greatest  number  of  new  hunters  was 
found  in  the  group  21  years  and  over. 
As  an  example  in  McKean  County,  a 
heavily  forested  county  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  56  per  cent  of  the 
“first-timers”  were  12-13  years  of  age 
and  30  per  cent  were  over  the  age  of 
21  years;  in  Delaware  County,  a highly 
populated  residential  county  adjacent 
to  Philadelphia,  only  9.2  per  cent  of 
the  beginners  were  in  the  12-13-year 
age  group,  but  50  per  cent  were  found 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Data  of  this  type  is  important  in 
modern  wildlife  management. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  habits  of 
the  hunters  are  equally  as  important 
as  the  hunted  in  planning  of  efficient 
programs  and  policies  for  future  man- 
agement. The  applications  for  the  1961 
resident  hunting  and  trapping  license 
contain  questions  of  a similar  nature 
as  the  sample  survey  conducted  in 
1960.  This  and  the  questions  on  spe- 
cies of  game  hunted  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial and  all  applicants  are  urged  to 
answer  accurately. 


Be  Sure  You  Get  Official  Digest 

Every  person  who  purchases  a 
license  to  hunt  or  trap  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year  will  receive  an  “Official 
Digest  of  Pennsylvania  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Laws  and  Regulations.” 
Printed  in  dark  green  ink,  this  pocket- 
size  folder  contains  answers  to  most 
questions  asked  about  firearms,  bow 
and  arrow  hunting,  possession  and 
transportation  of  game,  bounty  pay- 
ments, licenses,  and  current  hunting 
seasons  and  bag  limits.  A new  size 
for  this  official  digest  has  been 
adopted  this  year  so  that  it  can  be 
kept  right  with  your  hunting  license 
tag. 

Be  sure  you  get  your  copy  of  this 
“Official  Digest”  when  you  purchase 
your  license  from  the  issuing  agent. 
The  list  of  hunting  seasons  and  bag 
limits  are  not  printed  on  your  license 
tag  this  year— but  they  can  be  found 
in  the  pocket  folder  “Digest.” 
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From  North  Centra I Pennsylvania  Marched 
The  Civil  Wars  Most  Colorful  Regiment . . . 


The  Bucktoiis 
Were  Wildcats 


JUST  prior  to  the  Civil  War  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  in  north 
central  Pennsylvania  had  come  to  be 
known  as  “the  wildcat  district.” 
Roughly,  it  included  the  counties  as 
far  west  as  Warren,  as  far  east  as 
Tioga,  and  as  far  south  as  Clearfield. 

At  the  same  time  this  area  was  cov- 
ered by  vast  tracts  of  virgin  white  pine 
forests  and  was  peopled  by  an  odd 
assortment  of  lumberjacks,  frontier 
farmers,  and  the  last  of  a dying  breed, 
the  professional  hunter-trapper. 

South  Carolina  had  seceded  from 
the  Union,  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  had  been  formed,  and  the 
“little  civil  war”  of  Kansas  was  still 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  these  moun- 
tain men.  War  was  coming,  they  were 
certain.  A war  that  would,  in  the  end, 
either  preserve  the  Union,  or  see  it 
dissolved. 

The  men  of  the  Wildcat  District 
had  no  question  in  their  minds  as  to 
which  way  they  wanted  the  issue  de- 
cided. The  Union  would  be  preserved. 
Even  if  the  long  barrels  of  their  hunt- 
ing rifles  turned  a cherry  red  in  its 
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defense,  or  their  lives  were  to  be  given 
in  the  worthy  cause. 

Finally,  two  days  before  President 
Lincoln  was  to  issue  a call  for  75,000 
men,  a highly  respected  young  man  of 
the  district,  Thomas  L.  Kane,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pennsylvania’s  Governor  Cur- 
tin offering  to  raise  two  companies  of 
cavalry.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but 
Curtin  specified  “rifles”  rather  than 
horse. 

Kane,  however,  had  overestimated 
the  task  of  recruiting.  With  the  first 
call  to  arms  seven  companies  were 
formed  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Wildcat  District  and  giants  dressed  in 
red  woolen  shirts,  high  boots  with 
pants  stuffed  into  the  tops  of  them, 
and  battered  felt  hats  on  their  heads, 
drilled  or  “stood  parade”  with  fron- 
tiersmen dressed  in  deerhide  breeches 
and  jackets  on  vacant  lots  in  the  ma- 
jor villages  of  McKean,  Cameron, 
Warren,  Tioga,  Elk  and  Clearfield 
Counties.  The  McKean  County  Rifles, 
a swashbuckling  outfit  commanded  by 
Kane,  wore  bucktails  in  their  hats,  a 
badge  that  later  became  the  symbol 
of  gallantry  to  the  Bucktail  Regiment. 

Kane  himself  was  an  Abolitionist. 
Son  of  a Philadelphia  court  judge,  he 
was  well-educated  and  widely  trav- 
eled, had  Mormonistic  leanings  and 
was  a brother  to  the  famed  arctic  ex- 
plorer, Elisha  Kent  Kane.  He  had 
come  to  the  Wildcat  District  to  man- 
age large  land  holdings  of  his  family. 
Being  a born  crusader,  he  now  stood 
ready,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  to  lead 
his  enlisted  log-cutters  and  frontiers- 
men wherever  Fate  and  President  Lin- 
coln dictated. 

The  first  move  to  assemble  the  Buck- 
tails  as  a fighting  unit  was  made  as 
Kane  marched  his  company  from 
Smethport  over  the  mountains  to  Em- 
porium where  the  Cameron  Rifles,  re- 
cruited by  John  Eldred,  were  in  readi- 
ness. It  was  the  evening  of  April  23, 
1861,  after  a hard  day’s  hike,  that  the 
McKean  Rifles  paraded  down  the 
torchlit  streets  of  Emporium  to  join 
the  Cameron  Rifles  who  waited  at  the 


village  square  to  greet  their  compa- 
triots. Demonstrations,  long-winded 
speeches,  and  some  good  old-fashioned 
rough-and-tumble  fighting  among  the 
lumbermen  kept  the  event  moving  at 
a lively  pace  until  well  into  the  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  two 
companies  moved  out  on  their  way  to 
Driftwood  where  they  were  to  rendez- 
vous with  Hugh  McDonald’s  company 
of  Elk  Rifles,  a unit  made  up  of  lum- 
berjacks from  the  vicinity  of  Benne- 
zette.  They  were  a boisterous  lot,  and 
as  they  progressed  along  the  narrow 
road  that  had  replaced  the  famous 
Sinnamahoning  Trail  of  Indian  days 
they  sang  the  songs  of  their  back- 
woods  bunkhouses.  But  they  had  tired 
of  these  even  before  reaching  Hunt- 
ley,  so  when  an  exuberant  youth  near 
the  head  of  the  column  let  out  with  a 
yell  resembling  the  cry  of  a hungry 
wildcat,  he  was  answered  by  another 
from  far  back  along  the  line.  This  set 
off  a chorus  of  cries  with  each  lumber- 
jack and  frontiersman  trying  to  outdo 
all  others.  The  result  was  a weird 
shrill  medley  of  unhuman  yowls  that 
must  have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  even  the  feline  wildcats  of  the 
nearby  hills.  At  least,  from  that  time 
on,  the  wildcat  yell  of  the  Bucktails 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  it,  friend  and  foe  alike. 

McDonald’s  unit  was  waiting  at  the 
junction  of  the  Driftwood  and  Ben- 
nett’s branches  of  the  Sinnamahoning. 
A crude  camp  was  established  for  the 
three  companies,  then  Kane  went  to 
see  a local  lumber  dealer  about  raft 
timber.  It  was  his  plan  to  transport 
the  volunteers  by  river  raft  from  this 
point  to  Loch  Haven  where  they 
would  reach  a railroad. 

The  lumber  dealer,  Kane  found,  had 
more  business  acumen  than  patriotism, 
for  he  insisted  on  payment  for  the 
timbers  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
the  hat  among  the  men  to  finally  ac- 
quire them.  But  once  paid  for,  the  logs 
were  soon  fitted  into  four  rafts  with 
one  of  the  crafts  being  constructed 
somewhat  more  substantially  to  ac- 
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commodate  Kane’s  horse.  On  this  raft 
the  flag  was  fitted  to  a pole  at  its  front 
and  a bucktail  was  tied  just  below  it. 
And  now,  with  the  rafts  ready  and 
snubbed  safely  at  the  stream’s  edge, 
Kane  posted  sailing  orders  for  the 
next  morning. 

With  a pre-dawn  start,  the  rafts 
traveled  swiftly  on  the  current  of  the 
Sinnamahoning,  running  the  rapids 
with  a sureness  that  spoke  well  for  the 
ability  of  the  crewmen.  However, 
there  was  an  occasional  grounding  at 
which  times  the  riders  of  the  stricken 
craft  were  forced  to  unload  and  man- 
handle the  raft  back  into  the  stream. 
But  within  a few  hours  they  had 
passed  Keating  and  were  now  riding 
the  bigger  and  less  troublesome  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna’s  west  branch.  By 
late  afternoon  the  fleet  had  reached 
Loch  Haven  where  the  volunteers 
made  camp  in  an  abandoned  field. 

Word  from  Governor  Curtin  awaited 
Kane  here.  Due  to  an  avalanche  of  en- 
listments, the  Governor  said,  only  two 
companies  of  the  Wildcat  District 
could  be  used  at  this  time  and  he  sug- 
gested all  others  return  home.  When 
Kane  reported  this  to  the  volunteers, 
bedlam  broke  loose.  Not  by  a damn 
sight,  they  yelled!  They  had  come  to 
fight,  and  fight  they  would;  even  if 
they  had  to  kick  some  sense  into  Andy 
Curtin  when  they  got  to  Harrisburg. 

But  Kane  had  further  problems 
about  getting  his  men  to  Harrisburg. 
For  Andy  Curtin  had  failed  to  arrange 
transportation  for  even  the  two  com- 
panies he  asked  for,  which  suggested 
to  Kane  that  even  these  companies 
weren’t  too  badly  wanted.  It  was  an 
ignoble  end,  he  thought,  to  the  fine 
response  of  the  Wildcat  District  to  a 
recruiting  drive  he  had  personally  di- 
rected, so  he  mustered  his  spunk  and 
decided  to  go  on  to  Harrisburg  with 
all  three  companies.  To  help  him  out, 
a citizen  of  Loch  Haven  advanced 
the  money  to  move  the  contingent  to 
Sunbury  by  rail. 

Meanwhile,  a Warren  County  lum- 
ber dealer,  Boy  Stone,  had  enlisted 


and  organized  a company  of  Rafts- 
man’s Guards  and  had  somehow  man- 
aged to  fit  them  with  uniforms.  When 
word  from  Tom  Kane  failed  to  reach 
him  by  early  May,  Stone  decided  to 
wait  no  longer,  so  he  loaded  his  men 
into  twelve  large  boats  and  started 
down  the  Allegheny  to  Pittsburgh  to 
reach  the  railroad.  Four  days  later  the 
company  landed  there  and  was  as- 
signed to  an  army  camp  in  the  city, 
but  when  unsanitary  conditions  made 
this  camp  untenable  they  were  moved 
to  another  camp  twelve  miles  up  the 
Allegheny. 

Evidently  word  of  the  McKean 
Rifles  adopting  the  bucktail  headdress 
had  reached  Stone’s  men  before  leav- 
ing their  native  country.  Each  and 
every  one  of  his  rugged  ex-lumber- 
jacks flew  one  from  the  topmast  of 
his  battered  felt.  This,  along  with 
the  fact  that  each  man  carried  his 
personal  long-barreled  hunting  rifle, 
gave  the  Raftsman’s  Guards  an  air  of 
prestige  with  lesser  companies  in  the 
camp  who  as  yet  had  neither  uniform 
nor  rifles. 

However,  Stone  was  having  the 
same  trouble  Kane  had  experienced. 
Arrangements  for  rail  transportation 
of  his  company  to  Harrisburg  hadn’t 
been  made  and  as  he  drilled  his  men 
day  after  day  at  the  camp  on  the  Alle- 
gheny it  still  failed  to  come  through. 
But  Stone,  like  Kane,  was  determined 
and  after  several  exchanges  with  the 
headquarters  at  the  state  capitol  ar- 
rangements were  completed  to  move 
the  company  to  Camp  Curtin.  They 
arrived  there  May  29,  1861. 

At  the  same  time  Kane  had  marched 
his  McKean  Rifles  out  of  Smethport, 
two  companies  from  Tioga  County 
had  left  by  rail,  via  Corning,  N.  Y., 
and  due  to  better  transportation  ar- 
rangements these  had  been  the  first 
of  the  future  Bucktails  to  arrive  at 
Camp  Curtin.  However,  the  McKean 
Rifles,  the  Cameron  Rifles,  and  the 
Elk  Rifles  were  not  far  behind,  having 
secured  passage  in  empty  cattle  cars 
that  were  being  brought  down  from 
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Sunbury  to  the  state  capital.  A few 
days  later  Ed  Irvin  arrived  at  Camp 
Curtin  with  his  Raftsmen’s  Rangers 
from  Clearfield  County,  so  that  when 
Stone’s  company  finally  arrived  all 
seven  companies  from  the  Wildcat 
District  were  on  hand. 

Mixed  with  the  men  from  the  settled 
farm  country  and  the  cities,  the  moun- 
tainmen  from  the  Wildcat  District 
had  soon  created  the  impression  that 
they  were  something  special.  No  others 
were  so  boisterous,  so  devil-may-care, 
so  ready  and  willing  for  an  out-and-out 
brawl,  nor  did  any  other  company- 
have  an  identifying  insignia  to  com- 
pare with  their  flapping  bucktails.  If 
trouble  developed  and  the  “wearers  of 
the  bucktails”  found  themselves  out- 
numbered by  warriors  from  a down- 
state  company,  the  shrill  cry  of  a 
hungry  wildcat  would  bring  comrades 
rushing  to  their  rescue.  Soon,  an  esprit 
de  corps  developed  that  tended  to 
draw  the  Wildcat  companies  closer 
and  closer  together  as  a consolidated 


fighting  unit,  but  as  yet  they  had  not 
been  mustered  into  the  regular  army. 

By  early  June  all  of  the  companies 
at  Camp  Curtin  had  been  sworn  into 
state  service  as  units  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve  Corps.  But  they  were 
on  a company  basis.  By  this  time, 
though,  regimental  organization  was 
in  the  making  and  the  Wildcat  com- 
panies had  petitioned  General  McCall 
to  combine  them  in  a rifle  regiment 
with  Thomas  Kane  as  colonel.  Before 
McCall  took  action  on  the  petition, 
however,  one  of  the  Tioga  companies, 
after  an  argument  with  Kane,  pulled 
out  to  join  another  regiment.  This  left 
the  Bucktails  three  companies  short 
of  regimental  strength. 

To  fill  the  gap,  Morgan’s  Rifles  of 
Perry  County,  Wayne’s  Independent 
Rifles  of  Chester  County,  and  the  Irish 
Infantry  of  Carbon  County  were  ad- 
mitted to  Bucktail  membership.  Or- 
ganization of  the  regiment  was  com- 
pleted on  June  13,  1861,  with  Tom 
Kane  as  colonel.  But  due  to  lack  of 


military  experience,  Kane  resigned  in 
favor  of  Charles  J.  Biddle  of  Philadel- 
phia, taking  the  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  for  himself. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  organi- 
zation that  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg 
came  to  wonder  if  a Confederate  in- 
vasion of  their  city  could  really  be 
worse  than  having  the  boisterous  Wild- 
cats stationed  at  Camp  Curtin.  The 
mountainmen  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  army  discipline  and  had  a proclivity 
to  visit  the  city’s  saloons  and  taverns. 
These  factors,  aided  and  abetted  by 
strong  drink,  were  responsible  for  the 
intermittent  squalling  of  wildcats  call- 
ing to  others  of  their  kind  throughout 
most  of  the  early  summer  nights. 

Regardless  of  their  local  reputation, 
the  regiment  with  “a  bucktail  in  its 
hat  and  the  cry  of  hungry  wildcat  in 
its  throat”  caught  on  and  there  wasn’t 
a soldier  in  Camp  Curtin  that  wouldn’t 
have  considered  membership  in  its 
ranks  an  honor.  In  fact,  later  in  the 
war  recruiting  agents  were  promising 
membership  in  the  Bucktails  as  an  in- 


ducement, even  though  it  would  have 
taken  ten  regiments  to  accommodate 
their  enlistees. 

Relief  came  to  the  beleaguered  city 
of  Harrisburg  in  late  June.  Colonel 
Lewis  Wallace,  with  the  Eleventh  In- 
diana Volunteers,  had  penetrated  as 
far  as  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  was  in 
need  of  support  if  he  was  to  hold  the 
position.  At  the  request  of  General  in 
Chief  Winfield  Scott,  McCall  ordered 
the  Bucktails,  along  with  the  Fifth, 
into  action.  They  moved  out  over  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Broad  Top  Rail- 
roads, via  Huntingdon,  to  take  up  a 
position  southwest  of  Bedford  close 
to  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  The  Buck- 
tails  were  off  to  war! 

An  oft-told  story  claims  that  as  the 
troop  train  carrying  the  Bucktails 
pulled  out  of  the  Harrisburg  station  a 
former  soldier,  a veteran  of  the  Mexi- 
can War,  turned  to  another  veteran 
and  said,  “If  Jeff  Davis  hears  those 
b — rds  squall  some  night  the  Con- 
federate States  will  be  back  in  the 
Union  by  morning.” 


NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS  AND  HUNTING  LICENSES 

Students  in  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities  who  hail  from  other  states 
sometimes  run  afoul  of  the  law  because  they  improperly  obtain  a resident  hunt- 
ing license.  To  prevent  such  incidents  the  Game  Commission  advises: 

Persons  who  are  only  temporarily  in  this  Commonwealth  and  intend  to  re- 
turn to  their  original  place  of  abode  outside  of  Pennsylvania  when  their  pur- 
pose has  been  accomplished  here,  are  not,  under  the  Game  Law,  considered 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  Therefore  they  must  purchase  a 
nonresident  hunting  license  to  lawfully  hunt  or  trap  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania. 


WE  PAY  TAXES,  TOO! 

In  accordance  with  existing  law,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  pays 
fixed  charges  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  the  amount  of  ten  cents  per  acre  per  year  on 
State  Game  Lands  acreage.  The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  pays  a like 
amount  on  State  Forest  acreage  under  their  control.  Many  persons  apparently 
do  not  realize  that  such  a law  exists  and  that  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  do  pay  these  fixed  charges 
in  lieu  of  taxes. 
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Is  It  True  What  They  Say 
About  Bucks  in  Doe  Seasons? 


They're  Not  Doe  Seasons 


By  Lincoln  M.  Lang 


MALE  fawns,  better  known  as  “but- 
ton bucks,”  make  up  only  19  to 
22  per  cent  of  the  antlerless  deer  killed 
in  Pennsylvania  during  antlerless  deer 
seasons.  Anyone  who  doubts  these  fig- 
ures will  have  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing better  than  the  thousands  of 
antlerless  deer  examination  records  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  These  facts  are  presented 
to  enlighten  those  who  express  con- 
cern that  a high  ratio  of  male  deer 
are  killed  during  the  so-called  “doe” 
seasons  and  that  these  males  will  not 
be  available  for  hunting  in  future 
antlered  (“buck”)  seasons. 

The  purpose  of  antlerless  seasons  is 
to  reduce  the  deer  herd  to  the  limits 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range 
or  to  maintain  the  deer  herd  within 
these  limits.  At  the  same  time,  the 
harvest  of  antlerless  deer  provides  ad- 
ditional recreational  opportunity  for 
Pennsylvania  hunters— the  basic  goal 
of  good  wildlife  management.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this,  deer  in  all  age 
classes  must  be  taken,  and  these  in- 
clude some  female  fawns  and,  like- 
wise, some  button  bucks.  The  desired 
result  is  aimed  at  obtaining  and  main- 
taining the  proper  age  and  sex  struc- 
ture of  the  herd. 

Casual  observation  of  a few  deer 
killed  during  antlerless  seasons  tends, 
in  some  cases,  to  mislead  hunters  to 
believe  that  the  male  deer  harvest  in 
an  antlerless  season  is  excessive  and 
out  of  line  with  proper  deer  herd  con- 
trol. It  is  true  that  certain  small  areas 
may  yield  a large  number  of  button 
bucks  or  that  a group  of  hunters  at  a 
certain  camp  may  kill  more  button 
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bucks  than  female  deer.  But  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  such  limited  samples 
are  misleading  and  usually  in  error. 
Statements  made  from  observations  of 
these  examples  become  greatly  ex- 
aggerated to  include  much  larger  areas 
such  as  a township,  a county,  or  even 
the  whole  state. 

In  extreme  cases,  some  hunters  are 
heard  to  say  that  button  bucks  make 
up  half  the  antlerless  deer  kill.  The 
fact  is,  button  bucks  could  make  up 
half  the  antlerless  kill  only  if  there 
were  almost  no  adult  does  to  shoot 
and  practically  the  entire  antlerless 
deer  harvest  was  composed  of  fawns. 
Male  and  female  fawns  are  born  in 
almost  equal  numbers.  Adult  female 
deer  are  known  to  make  up  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent  of  the  total  Penn- 
sylvania deer  herd  on  an  opening  day 
of  an  antlerless  season  following  a 


regular  buck  season.  Therefore,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  male  fawn  kill  to 
reach  anywhere  near  half  the  antler- 
less harvest. 

Some  adult  bucks  that  have  pre- 
viously shed  their  antlers  are  bagged 
during  antlerless  seasons.  Due  to  this, 
certain  groups  of  hunters  have  advo- 
cated an  earlier  buck  season  so  as  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  kill  these  ani- 
mals as  antlered  deer.  Actually,  these 
bucks  with  shed  antlers  make  up  only 
3 per  cent  of  the  antlerless  deer  kill. 
This  percentage  is  rather  insignificant 
when  other  factors  connected  with  the 
timing  of  the  hunting  seasons  are  con- 
sidered. It  is  true  that  if  the  opening 
day  of  buck  season  came  much  later 
in  the  winter,  more  bucks  would  have 
shed  their  antlers  before  or  during  the 
season  and  would  not  be  legal  as 
antlered  deer.  Although  a few  bucks 
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drop  their  antlers  earlier,  most  antlers 
are  dropped  late  in  December  and 
January.  Some  animals  carry  their 
antlers  much  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  opening 
day  is  earlier,  it  would  interfere  to  a 
greater  extent  on  the  latter  portion  of 
the  rutting  season.  This  would  tend 
to  have  a detrimental  effect  on  the 
future  fawn  crop  since  the  opportuni- 
ties for  females  to  be  bred  would  be 
lessened.  Pennsylvania  records  show 
that  most  breeding  takes  place  from 
the  first  week  in  November  to  the  first 
week  of  December.  Dates  for  the 
Pennsylvania  deer  seasons  are  set  to 
get  the  most  from  the  deer  herd  recre- 
ationally  while  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing for  maximum  opportunities  for 
reproduction.  In  order  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  any  game  crop, 
the  primary  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  the  species  itself;  hunter  conveni- 
ence must  be  a secondary  considera- 
tion. It  would  certainly  be  inimical  to 
the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  any 
game  species,  and  the  hunting  thereof, 
to  jeopardize  productivity  with  an  ill- 
timed  season. 

Aside  from  male  fawns  and  older 
bucks  that  have  shed  their  antlers, 
there  is  another  group  of  males— those 
adult  bucks  that  did  not  grow  visible 
antlers.  In  recent  years  these  deer 
have  been  making  up  another  one  per 
cent  of  the  antlerless  deer  bagged. 
Most  of  these  undernourished  and 
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stunted  bucks  were  found  in  counties 
where  food  conditions  are  extremely 
poor.  Inadequate  rations  result  in  poor 
antler  development.  Without  antler- 
less seasons  and  proper  herd  manage- 
ment, these  bucks  with  extremely  short 
“spikes”  would  increase  in  number 
and  provide  nothing  in  the  way  of 
recreation.  At  the  same  time  they 
would  be  helping  to  further  deplete 
the  food  supply. 

The  harvests  of  antlerless  deer  are 
designed  to  weed,  balance  and  main- 
tain the  deer  herd  in  a healthy  con- 
dition in  closer  compatibility  with 
deer  range  conditions.  They  are  not 
strictly  “doe  seasons.”  Although  fe- 
males make  up  the  major  portion  of 
the  antlerless  deer  killed  (75  per 
cent),  some  bucks  are  and  should  be 
taken.  The  number  isn’t  too  great. 


DEER  MORTALITY  RECORD-MAY  AND  JUNE 

The  following  record,  and  comparison  with  last  year,  of  deer  killed  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  months  of  May  and  June  were  compiled  from  reports 
submitted  by  Game  Protectors  across  the  Commonwealth.  They  cover  only 
the  known  mortalities. 

Crop  Illegally  Miscel- 

Damage  Vehicles  Killed  laneous  Dogs  Total 

1960  1961  1960  1961  1960  1961  1960  1961  1960  1961  1960  1961 

May  9 10  481  631  16  3S  17  21  20  31  543  731 

June  32  34  568  608  22  21  56  92  19  19  697  774 
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Why  Not  a Hunter's  Choice 
Pennsylvania  Deer  Season 

By  Harvey  A.  Roberts 
Chief  of  Research 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


CCASIONALLY  the  suggestion  is 
advanced  that  a “hunter’s  choice” 
or  any  deer  season  in  Pennsylvania 
would  please  many  shooting  sports- 
men without  jeopardizing  future  deer 
hunting.  Advocates  of  such  a season 
cite  results  obtained  in  other  states 
where  deer  are  harvested  on  an  “either 
sex-any  age”  basis.  However,  this  com- 
parison is  valid  only  when  the  amount 
of  gunning  pressure,  the  availability 
of  open  hunting  territory,  the  char- 
acter of  forested  areas,  size  of  herds 
and  other  conditions  are  quite  sim- 
ilar. It  cannot  be  assumed  that  be- 
cause an  “any  deer  season”  has  proven 
satisfactory  in  some  states  it  would  be 
desirable  or  practical  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  a rule,  Pennsylvania  seasons  for 
antlered  deer  have  been  of  two  weeks 
duration,  thus  permitting  the  enjoy- 
ment of  camp  life.  A hunter’s  choice 
season  necessarily  would  be  brief,  and 
thus  would  eliminate  camp  life  and 
vacations  “away  from  it  all.” 

The  basic  goals  of  deer  manage- 
ment are  to  produce  the  maximum 
number  of  harvestable  animals  con- 
sistent with  other  land  uses  and  to 


regulate  hunting  so  that  the  annual 
crop  will  be  fully  utilized.  These  real- 
istic objectives  are  attainable  only 
through  a sound  deer  management 
program. 

Studies  and  long  years  of  experience 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
only  practical  method  of  managing 
a healthy  deer  herd  is  to  harvest  ant- 
lered and  antlerless  deer.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  harvest,  hunting 
pressure  must  be  regulated.  The  Penn- 
sylvania antlerless  deer  license  alloca- 
tion system  provides  the  necessary 
control  of  hunter  numbers  and  hunt- 
ing pressure.  Thus  this  system  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  tool  avail- 
able for  managing  our  deer  herd. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  periodically 
harvest  antlerless  deer  the  suggestion 
is  often  made,  “Why  not  eliminate  the 
antlerless  deer  license  and  establish  a 
hunter’s  choice  season?”  While  this 
technique  has  been  successfully  used 
elsewhere  its  application  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  feasible.  Under  this  ap- 
proach all  control  over  hunting  pres- 
sure would  be  lost.  As  a result  certain 
areas  would  be  grossly  overharvested, 
others  grossly  underharvested.  Fur- 
thermore, much  of  our  deer  range  is 
comparatively  accessible  and,  with 
several  hundred  thousand  deer  hunt- 
ers afield,  a hunter’s  choice  season 
would  have  to  be  restricted  to  one 
day.  Under  such  a management  pro- 
gram the  Game  Commission  could  not 
accomplish  its  main  objectives,  which 
are  to  provide  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
with  maximum  recreation  opportuni- 
ties and  at  the  same  time  safeguard 
the  deer  herd. 
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How  Will  You  Shoot  This  Fall? 


By  A.  J.  MacDowell 


WHEN  was  the  last  time  you  had 
your  shotgun  on  the  firing  line? 
Last  November  in  the  hunting  fields, 
last  spring  at  a sportsmen’s  club  picnic, 
or  last  week  at  a trap  or  skeet  field? 
Or  has  it  been  resting  quietly  in  the 
closet  or  gun  rack  for  months,  await- 
ing the  opening  of  the  small  game  sea- 
son this  fall?  If  so,  you  better  think 
twice.  Firing  a few  shells  at  tin  cans 
a week  or  a day  before  the  season 
opens  will  hardly  qualify  you  as  a 
good  shot  and  you  will  never  be  ready 
to  hit  game  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity. 

There  must  be  a gun  club  some- 
where close  to  you,  if  you  live  in  Penn- 


A.  J.  MACDOWELL  is  a trap 
and  skeet  shooting  champion,  gun- 
smith, and  pro  at  the  Huntingdon 
Valley  Country  Club  and  other  gun 
clubs  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 


sylvania.  Pay  this  club  a visit  and  start 
shooting  regularly.  Shoot  a few  rounds 
each  month  throughout  the  year  and 
you  will  see  a constant  improvement 
in  your  shooting.  For  it  is  in  the  han- 
dling of  your  gun— the  obtaining  of  a 
familiar  feeling  with  it— that  will  in 
the  end  pay  off  and  bring  results.  The 
continuous  shooting  at  moving  targets, 
such  as  clay  birds,  is  the  easiest  prac- 
tice you  can  do.  Only  in  such  practice 
will  you  discover  the  little  changes 
that  can  be  made  to  make  you  a bet- 
ter shot. 

If,  for  instance,  you  find  yourself 
shooting  under  the  target,  your  gun 
stock  probably  has  too  much  drop  at 
the  heel.  If  you  find  by  measuring  that 
the  drop  is,  for  example,  2/2  inches  at 
the  heel,  have  your  local  gunsmith 
make  it  2/4  inches  by  either  bending 
the  stock  or  inserting  a piece  of  wood 
on  top  of  the  comb. 

Are  you  shooting  on  the  tail  of 
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FOUR  MOST  IMPORTANT  DIMENSIONS  in  the  fitting  of  a gun  stock  to  a shooter  are: 
drop  at  comb,  drop  at  heel,  length  of  "pull,"  and  pitch.  The  most  important  is  pitch. 
Pitch  actually  regulates  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  point  of  impact  of  the  gun  out 
where  the  target  is,  and  is  obtained  by  altering  the  slant  of  the  butt.  A gun  with  a long 
"toe"  will  have  a high  point  of  impact  when  the  flat  surface  of  the  butt  is  held  firmly 
and  evenly  against  the  shoulder,  whereas  a gun  with  a shorter  "toe"  will  have  a lower 
point  of  impact  because  the  end  of  the  barrel  will  have  more  "pitch  down." 


quartering  targets?  If  so,  most  likely 
your  gun  stock  is  too  long.  In  this 
case,  have  M inch  cut  off  the  length. 
If  you  are  still  getting  “tail  feathers,” 
have  another  U inch  cut  off.  Inciden- 
tally, too  many  people  are  shooting 
stocks  that  are  too  long  rather  than  too 
short.  If  a stock  is  too  short,  you  will 
most  likely  bump  your  nose  with  your 
thumb  once  in  awhile.  If  this  happens, 
have  the  stock  lengthened  a half-inch. 
These  things  can  only  be  determined 
by  experience— by  shooting  and  more 
shooting.  That  is  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  keep  on  familiar  terms  with 
your  gun. 

Long  Barrel  vs.  Short  Barrel 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that 
long-barrel  guns  shoot  harder  than 
short  barrels.  When  you  stop  to  con- 


sider that  it  takes  only  about  18  inches 
of  the  barrel  to  generate  the  gases 
from  the  powder  load,  how  then  can 
a 30-inch  barrel  shoot  any  harder  than 
a 26-inch  barrel,  provided  the  powder 
load  is  the  same? 

Three  drams  of  powder  or  the 
equivalent  and  1M  ounces  of  shot  will 
give  the  same  figures  on  the  ballistic 
range  in  a 26-inch  modified  or  full- 
choke  barrel  that  a 30-inch  barrel  will 
give,  provided  the  barrels  are  bored 
alike  and  provided  the  same  load  is 
shot  in  both.  Where  many  people  are 
fooled  in  this  is  that  one  may  shoot  a 
30-inch  full-choke  barrel  against  a 30- 
inch  modified  barrel  without  knowing 
it.  In  that  case,  one  barrel  would 
shoot  harder  (give  a better  pattern) 
than  the  other. 

I had  a friend  come  to  me  recently 
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with  two  guns,  both  30-inch,  both 
marked  “full.”  He  claimed  both  were 
not  alike.  One  gun  shot  harder  or 
closer  than  the  other.  He  was  right— 
one  of  the  barrels  had  been  rebored 
and  he  did  not  know  it.  The  one  that 
had  been  rebored  he  had  bought 
secondhand  and  he  was  going  by  what 
was  marked  on  the  barrel. 

I also  believe  that  some  guns  will 
handle  some  loads  better  than  other 
ones.  If  this  ever  occurs  to  you,  do  a 
little  experimenting  by  shooting  the 
different  loads  both  in  the  field  and  at 
paper  targets  large  enough  to  enable 
you  to  put  the  entire  pattern  on  the 
paper  at  about  35  yards.  To  give  you 
an  example,  I once  had  a 28-inch  field 
gun,  very  light  in  weight,  that  handled 
2 % drams  of  powder  so  well  that  I 
shot  this  load  at  everything.  To  this 
day,  I am  sure  that  I was  more  deadly 


at  grouse  with  it  than  any  other  gun 
I have  ever  owned.  The  explanation 
for  this  is  quite  difficult  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  ballistic  experts,  this  is 
not  so.  But  in  my  opinion,  the  answer 
was  simply  “recoil.”  With  heavier  loads 
than  the  2 % drams,  the  gun  seemed  to 
over-swing.  Nothing  worked  smoothly 
and  the  gun  never  seemed  to  go 
where  I wanted  it  to  go.  But  I finally 
figured  out  that  the  increased  recoil 
was  to  blame.  I knew  it  was  coming 
and  I tightened  up.  So  watch  the  way 
your  gun  handles  with  different  loads. 
When  you  find  everything  working 
smoothly  and  there  is  no  tenseness  in 
your  shooting,  stay  with  that  combina- 
tion and  you  will  get  results. 

By  all  means  keep  in  practice— by 
shooting  in  the  off-season  as  often  as 
you  can.  You  will  be  a better  shot  for 
having  done  so. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  RECREATION  VISITS  RISE 

National  forest  records  continue  to  be  broken  as  92.5  million  recreational 
visits  were  totaled  for  1960,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports.  This 
latest  figure  is  an  increase  of  13.5  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Counts  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service  field  offices  show  that  the  visits  for  fishing, 
hunting,  hiking,  and  riding  increased  more  than  those  for  other  types  of  rec- 
reation. Skiing  use  also  increased  in  1960  as  several  new  winter  sports  sites 
began  operating.  Other  recreation  visits,  which  included  wilderness  travel  and 
“general  enjoyment  of  the  forest  environment,”  increased  the  normal  10-15  per 
cent.  Motorists  driving  through  the  forests  are  not  recorded  in  the  recreation 
count. 

In  order  of  popularity,  the  purpose  of  recreation  visits,  the  Forest  Service  re- 
ports, are  general  enjoyment,  picnicking,  fishing,  hunting,  and  camping. 

Under  its  Operation  Outdoors  Program,  the  Service  constructed  3,000  picnic 
and  camping  units  in  the  forests  last  year,  but  the  recreational  demand  con- 
tinues to  exceed  available  facilities. 


NEW  SOIL  CONSERVATION  BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

“Help  Keep  Our  Land  Beautiful”  is  the  title  of  a new  16-page  booklet  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America.  The  fifth  in  a series  of  educational  book- 
lets distributed  by  the  Society,  this  picture  story  in  color  portrays  an  American 
family  touring  the  United  States  and  its  concern  with  the  treatment  of  the  soil, 
man’s  basic  resource,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

In  demand  by  schools,  youth  and  adult  groups,  the  booklets  are  available 
at  20  cents  each  from  the  Society  at  838  Fifth  Avenue,  Des  Moines  14,  Iowa. 
Business  firms  and  others  that  desire  to  make  bulk  distributions  can  print  their 
messages  on  the  blank  back  page.  Special  prices  are  available  for  large 
quantities. 
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Bear  Bait 

CARBON  COUNTY-Tom  McKeon, 
manager  for  Stackpole  Carbon  Com- 
pany Lodge  and  grounds  related  the 
following:  Early  in  June,  he  had  some 
men  doing  some  maintenance  work  on 
their  skeet  field,  when  they  heard  a 
fawn  bawling  in  the  adjacent  forested 
area.  Investigating,  they  saw  an  adult 
bear  with  a fawn  in  its  mouth,  shak- 
ing it  much  in  the  manner  of  a terrier 
shaking  a rat.  The  bear  didn’t  appear 
to  be  alarmed  at  their  approach.  He 
continued  shaking  the  fawn  till  it 
stopped  bawling,  and  then  left  with 
the  fawn  in  its  mouth— one  of  nature’s 
tragedies  seldom  seen.— Land  Manager 
Robert  H.  Spahr,  Wilcox. 

Deer  Wash 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY-Dep- 
uty  Game  Protector  Mike  Evangelista 
related  this  story  to  me.  On  his  way 
from  work  he  noticed  three  deer  in  a 
field,  directly  across  from  a new  Three- 
Minute  Car  Wash  Company.  They 
were  watching  with  amazement  the 
endless  line  of  cars  getting  their 
weekly  dunking.  When  Mike  reached 
home,  his  wife,  Jean,  immediately  noti- 
fied him  that  the  local  police  had 
called  requesting  his  services.  It 
seemed  that  one  of  the  deer  got  the 


bright  idea  that  this  man-made  object 
was  just  the  ticket.  Mike  stated  that 
he  ended  up  with  one  water-logged 
deer  with  a beautiful  washed  and 
polished  coat.  The  last  time  I heard 
from  Deputy  Evangelista,  he  stated, 
“Ed,  if  it  works  on  cars  . . . and  now 
deer  ...  do  you  think  it  may  work  on 
people?”— District  Game  Protector  Ed- 
ward Sherlinski,  North  Wales. 

Fighting  Mad 

FOREST  COUNTY -On  June  28 
while  on  patrol  I saw  a woodchuck 
crouched  at  the  side  of  the  road.  As  I 
approached  I could  see  he  was  in  a 
fighting  mood.  With  teeth  bared  he 
ran  at  the  car  as  we  passed  and  struck 
the  rear  tire.  His  momentum  carried 
him  into  the  middle  of  the  road  so 
that  a car  following  straddled  him 
without  hitting  him.  After  the  car 
passed  he  was  still  looking  in  our  di- 
rection as  if  to  say  “Come  on  back  if 
you  want  some  more.”— District  Game 
Protector  Cecil  Toombs,  Jr.,  Tionesta. 

Woodchucks  Away 

BERKS  COUNTY  - Many  land- 
owners  are  greatly  disturbed  about  the 
abundance  of  groundhogs  on  their 
properties.  Any  groundhog  which  lives 
within  sight  of  a highway  does  so  at 
his  own  risk.  Too  many  hunters  are 
concerned  only  with  those  they  can 
see  from  the  cars.  In  many  cases,  if  the 
hunters  would  take  time  to  make 
themselves  known  to  the  landowners, 
the  hunters  would  be  welcomed  and 
permitted  to  use  farmers’  lanes  to  drive 
into  remote  sections  where  the  ground- 
hogs are  most  destructive  and  where 
the  farmers  would  welcome  more 
effective  control  of  them.  — District 
Game  Protector  Joseph  A.  Leien- 
decker,  Reading. 
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Expert  Angler 

POTTER  COUNTY  - During  the 
latter  part  of  May  while  fishing  the 
Allegheny  River,  a mile  or  so  above 
the  borough  of  Coudersport,  a local 
fisherman  was  changing  flies  as  he 
watched  the  lower  end  of  the  pool  for 
rising  trout.  Hearing  a crashing  in 
the  bushes  along  the  bank  upstream, 
the  fisherman  saw  a large  black  bear 
leaning  out  over  the  water.  The  bear 
remained  motionless  for  minutes  as  it 
peered  into  the  pool.  Then  suddenly 
it  slashed  its  paw  into  the  water  and 
out  on  the  bank  flashed  a beautiful 
brown  trout.  The  fisherman  chose  this 
particular  moment  to  stand  up  and 
yell  at  Mr.  Bear,  who  then  abandoned 
his  catch  and  high  tailed  it  off  into  the 
woods.  The  fisherman  then  picked  up 
the  trout  which  measured  14  inches 
and  found  a long  deep  gash  in  its 
back.  The  gash  had  been  inflicted  by 
the  bear’s  claw.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector H.  Richard  Curfman,  Couders- 
port. 

Forced  Labor 

INDIANA  COUNTY  - On  June  4, 
1961,  I received  a call  from  a local 
resident  of  Pine  Township  stating  that 
a doe  deer  was  having  troubles  in  his 
vicinity.  He  asked  if  I could  come  out. 
I went  to  the  area  and  the  man  who 
had  found  the  deer  took  me  back  to 
the  spot.  By  all  indications  the  doe 
had  a very  hard  time  having  her  three 


fawns,  two  being  dead.  The  other  one 
appeared  healthy.  The  local  resident 
carried  water  back  to  the  deer  and 
offered  to  keep  checking  on  the  deer 
and  would  let  me  know  the  next  morn- 
ing how  the  fawn  was  coming  along. 
I was  surprised  the  next  morning  when 
he  called  stating  that  the  fawn  was 
doing  good  but  that  the  doe  had  died. 
An  autopsy  was  made  and  again  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  doe  had 
one  broken  rib,  causing  internal  bleed- 
ing and  eventually  causing  the  deer’s 
death.  The  deer  was  only  1,000  feet 
from  a blacktop  road  and  I feel  that 
perhaps  the  doe  had  been  bumped 
with  a car,  causing  this  unusual  event. 
— District  Game  Protector  John  A. 
Badger,  Indiana. 

Reinforced  Home 

LUZERNE  COUNTY -On  Satur- 
day, June  17,  after  having  removed 
the  beaver  dams  at  Lake  Nuangola, 
I left  the  area  by  the  usual  route  I 
follow  when  I check  the  dams  at  the 
lake.  A few  days  prior,  I had  no- 
ticed a hole  in  the  concrete  on  a 
bridge  in  Rice  Township.  This  day  as 
I was  approaching  the  bridge,  I no- 
ticed something  different  about  it  that 
I hadn’t  noticed  before.  As  I came 
near  enough  to  see  what  it  was,  I was 
very  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  a 
woodchuck.  I have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion: this  woodchuck  has  been  read- 
ing the  newspapers— he  heard  about 
the  space  flights,  etc.,  and  decided  that 
now  is  the  time  to  evacuate  this  den 
in  the  ground  and  move  to  a concrete 
reinforced  home.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Robert  W.  Nolf,  West  Hazleton. 
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Not  Long  for  This  World 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-Game  Pro- 
tector Shaffer  and  I were  on  patrol  in 
the  vicinity  of  Potter  Creek  when  we 
observed  a woman  aiming  a .22  rifle 
at  what  must  have  been  a snake  in  a 
rock  pile  at  the  abutment  of  a small 
bridge.  After  firing  one  shot  she  ex- 
plored the  pile  by  probing  with  the 
end  of  the  barrel.  Finally,  to  be  more 
effective,  she  turned  the  rifle  around 
and  holding  it  by  the  barrel  used  it 
like  a wrecking  bar  to  move  some  of 
the  larger  stones.  We  never  found  out 
the  woman’s  name,  however,  it’s  a 
certainty  that  if  she  continues  this 
practice,  we  will  meet  her  relatives 
when  we  investigate  her  hunting  acci- 
dent.—District  Game  Protector  John 
Troutman,  Bedford. 

Charge  of  the  Owl  Brigade 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY-On 
June  6,  1961,  it  was  reported  to  me 
that  on  property  owned  by  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America,  about 
seven  miles  from  New  Kensington,  an 
employe  was  attacked  during  the  day 
by  several  large  birds.  The  following 
day  Deputy  Heckman  and  I went  to 
investigate.  I was  armed  with  a scope- 
sighted  rifle  and  Deputy  Heckman 
with  a single-shot  410.  As  we  did  not 
know  the  exact  location  of  the  birds 
we  split  up.  About  five  minutes  after 
we  separated  I heard  two  shots.  When 
I found  Deputy  Heckman  he  was  just 


a little  bit  upset.  He  had  one  great 
horned  owl  lying  at  his  feet.  He  told 
me  that  as  he  approached  an  apple 
tree  near  an  old  house  foundation  four 
owls  flew  at  him.  He  fired  at  them  and 
missed.  He  had  a hole  in  his  shirt 
sleeve  to  show  how  close  they  had 
come.  One  of  the  owls  flew  into  a tree 
about  forty  yards  away  and  he  shot  it. 
That  evening  we  tried  to  call  them 
into  us  but  with  no  luck.  The  next  day 
we  went  back  better  armed  and  found 
one  of  the  owls  which  we  shot.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Phillip  L.  Young, 
New  Kensington. 

Snake  Collectors 

LEBANON  COUNTY-On  Sunday, 
June  18,  1961,  a group  of  about  forty 
men,  women,  and  children  gathered  at 
State  Game  Lands  No.  211  and  spent 
the  day  in  an  unusual  outing.  Their 
express  purpose  was  to  look  for  snakes 
of  all  kinds  and  when  they  found  one 
to  catch,  to  add  it  to  their  large  col- 
lection. In  the  evening  when  I checked 
with  Bill  Miller,  Myerstown,  their 
leader,  I found  that  they  had  captured 
17  varieties  including  both  rattlers 
and  copperheads  along  with  several 
black  and  three  hog-nosed  snakes  and 
a ring-necked  snake.  This  is  a very  in- 
teresting but  rather  dangerous  hobby. 
—Land  Management  Assistant  Ralph 
L.  Shank,  Pine  Grove. 

Late  Nests 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - Late 
spring  spells  a late  nesting  season  for 
our  pheasants.  I have  a report  from 
one  farmer  destroying  nine  pheasant 
nests  while  mowing  in  one  hayfield 
and  the  nests  were  all  occupied  with 
hens  hatching  from  12  to  18  eggs.  Only 
a few  of  the  hens  escaped  the  cutting 
bar.  The  sportsmen  clubs  in  this  area 
are  working  with  the  farmers  and 
have  planted  approximately  10,000 
multiflora  roses  each  year  for  the  past 
three  years  restoring  old  fence  rows 
for  nesting  cover  that  were  taken  away 
about  ten  years  ago.— District  Game 
Protector  Wallace  Woodring,  Ephrata. 
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Hunter  Safety  on  Wheels 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY-Lawrence 
County,  I believe,  will  be  the  first 
county  in  Pennsylvania  to  have  a 
Hunter  Safety  unit  on  wheels.  Or- 
ville Grossman,  of  New  Castle,  a long 
time  backer  of  safe  gun  handling, 
is  setting  up  the  mobile  unit.  It  will 
contain  all  the  necessary  literature, 
guns  and  other  equipment  to  “move 
in”  to  any  area  and  put  on  a complete 
Hunter  Safety  course.  The  project  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Lawrence  County 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  John  Lamoree, 
Judge  of  Lawrence  County,  and  other 
leading  citizens  and  sportsmen.  Need- 
less to  say,  I am  enthused  about  the 
unit  since  its  possibilities  are  un- 
limited. Presently,  the  initial  expense 
of  the  unit  is  being  covered  by  indi- 
vidual and  group  contributions.  Cer- 
tificates of  participation  are  being 
given  to  backers  of  the  project.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Calvin  A.  Hooper, 
Jr.,  New  Castle. 

They  Said  It  Couldn’t  Be  Done 

CLINTON  COUNTY  - At  a recent 
Hunter  Safety  Instructors  Class  at 
Teachers  Conservation  Laboratory  at 
State  College,  one  of  the  women  teach- 
ers said  that  she  had  recently  pur- 
chased a .22  revolver  and  had  gotten 
a permit  to  carry  it  for  protection. 
Later  while  examining  one  of  my  re- 
volvers, she  asked  me  why  the  cylin- 
der on  her  revolver  wouldn’t  open  like 
the  one  on  my  service  pistol.  I agreed 
to  take  a look  at  her  gun,  and  lo  and 
behold,  the  impossible  stared  right 
back  at  me.  She  had  all  eight  shells 
loaded  in  the  wrong  end  of  the  cylin- 
der of  the  Hy-Standard  revolver,  and 
the  cylinder  closed.  And  they  said  it 
couldn’t  be  done.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Charles  F.  Keiper,  Renovo. 

Production  Line  Style 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - I 
checked  one  of  my  wood  duck  boxes 
on  Swamp  Creek  near  Schwenksville, 
Pa.,  during  the  month  of  April  and 
found  that  it  held  a female  woodie 
with  her  eggs.  They  hatched  out  and 


she  left  with  her  brood.  I inspected  it 
again  in  May  and  it  held  another 
female  woodie  which  again  hatched 
her  young  and  left.  I took  the  boat  and 
checked  the  nest  again  in  June  and 
found  a female  screech  owl  with  two 
young.  Since  I thought  that  the  woodie 
nesting  season  was  about  over  I left 
the  owls  to  themselves  and  finally 
they  left  the  box.  On  June  29  I hap- 
pened to  go  by  the  box  again,  checked 
it  and  found  that  I had  another  female 
woodie  sitting  on  13  eggs.  This  par- 
ticular box  was  well  used  this  sum- 
mer, as  it  produced  three  broods  of 
wood  ducks  and  one  brood  of  screech 
owls.  — District  Game  Protector  Wil- 
liam E.  Shaver,  Harleysville. 

Bald  Bait  Bucket 

GREENE  COUNTY  - In  June,  I 
stopped  along  Ten  Mile  Creek  to 
check  a fisherman  who  had  just  com- 
pleted seining  for  crayfish.  As  I counted 
the  contents  of  his  minnow  pail,  this 
honest  sportsman  bent  over  and  took 
off  a fine  imported  straw  hat,  which 
revealed  five  more  crayfish  and  a 
shining  head,  smooth  as  the  ivory  of 
a pool  table.  How  he  withstood  those 
under  that  hat,  later  years  will  only 
tell.  Was  he  afraid  of  going  over  his 
limit?  This  wasn’t  the  answer.  He  had 
exactly  35,  and  that  included  those 
five  explorers.  Or  could  he  have  read 
or  heard  where  crayfish  were  the 
secret  to  restoring  a youthful  crop  of 
hair?— District  Game  Protector  Theo- 
dore Vesloski,  Carmichaels. 
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PERRY  COUNTY  - On  June  29, 
1961,  while  traveling  on  Route  849 
near  Ickesburg  I was  forced  to  stop 
my  car  due  to  a line  of  traffic  parked 
on  the  highway.  I left  my  car  and 
approached  the  front  of  the  line  to  see 
the  “wreck.”  Upon  inquiring  about 
the  cause  from  a bystander,  I was  in- 
formed that  two  ring-necked  roosters 
were  having  a fight  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  One  was  bloody  and  the 
other  had  lost  a lot  of  feathers  but 
neither  had  lost  his  zeal  for  a good 
fight.  Upon  separating  them  and  run- 
ning them  off  the  road  I heard  a voice 
in  the  crowd  mutter  “Let  them  fight.” 
— District  Game  Protector  James 
Moyle,  Blain. 

Hooked  Duck 

LEHIGH  COUNTY-On  June  7,  I 
received  a telephone  call  from  Mrs. 
Leonard  Edwards,  a resident  of  Allen- 
town, and  she  related  the  following 
story: 

The  night  before  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  been  fishing  along  the  Le- 
high Parkway  and  she  had  observed 
a mallard  hen  with  a brood  of  about 
eight  young  ducklings.  She  noticed 
that  the  hen  had  extreme  difficulty 
walking  and  swimming.  She  also  no- 
ticed some  sort  of  material  wrapped 
completely  around  one  of  the  duck’s 
legs.  With  this  information  and  an  ap- 
proximate idea  as  to  the  location  of 
the  helpless  duck,  I proceeded  to  the 
spot  and  located  the  crippled  hen. 


Wading  back  and  forth  across  the 
creek  through  several  choice  fishing 
spots  which  were  then  being  used  by 
some  fishermen,  I tried  to  herd  the 
mother  duck  and  her  brood  out  of  the 
water.  The  duck  finally  decided  to 
take  to  the  brush  where  I finally 
caught  her  and  removed  a fish  hook 
and  several  inches  of  leader  that  were 
imbedded  in  her  leg.  She  was  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  join  her  brood. 
Many  thanks  to  Mrs.  Edwards  for  the 
very  humane  gesture.— District  Game 
Protector  Edward  F.  Bond,  Allentown. 

Front  Seat  Companion 
VENANGO  COUNTY-A  motorist 
who  was  driving  a Volkswagen  hit 
a deer.  The  deer  came  completely 
through  the  windshield  and  landed  on 
the  driver’s  lap.  At  the  time  the  driver 
had  his  safety  belt  fastened  around 
his  waist.  A passing  motorist  stopped, 
opened  the  door  and  dragged  the  deer 
off  him.  The  deer  had  been  killed 
instantly  on  impact  and  maybe  it  was 
a good  thing  because  there  just 
wouldn’t  have  been  room  for  both  of 
them  to  try  and  get  out  at  the  same 
time.  The  driver  said  two  hours  later 
he  was  still  shaking.— District  Game 
Protector  John  R.  Miller,  Oil  City. 

There’s  No  Place  Like  Home 

ERIE  COUNTY— Russell  Seymour, 
of  Union  City,  R.  D.,  obtained  a pair 
of  mallard  ducks  that  were  descend- 
ants of  wild  stock.  He  liberated  them 
on  a beaver  pond  near  his  home  ex- 
pecting them  to  nest  and  raise  young 
in  the  area.  In  April,  while  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Seymour 
went  to  the  pond  to  check  on  the 
ducks  and  found  their  tracks  in  the 
snow,  heading  in  a straight  direction 
for  their  original  home.  He  followed 
them  for  several  miles  on  foot  and 
then  drove  around  a couple  of  squares 
with  his  car.  The  last  he  knew  the 
ducks  were  making  good  progress 
toward  their  original  home  and  about 
seven  miles  of  the  distance  had  been 
covered.  — District  Game  Protector 
Elmer  Simpson,  Union  City. 
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Afield  With  Youngster  and  Gun 

By  Chase  Hunter 


THERE  once  was  a time  when  Dad 
handed  his  boy  the  rifle  from  over 
the  mantel  and  said,  “Son,  take  this 
rifle  and  this  cartridge  and  get  us  a 
rabbit  for  supper.  If  you  don’t  get  a 
rabbit,  get  a turkey.  And  if  you  can’t 
get  a turkey,  get  a squirrel.  But  if  you 
miss,  don’t  bother  coming  home  to 
supper— there  won’t  be  any.” 

Call  it  a “heritage”  if  you  like  but, 
by  whatever  name,  a youngster  is 
never  taller  than  when  he  is  afield 
with  his  gun.  Regardless  of  his  age,  a 
boy  with  his  gun  assumes  the  stature 
of  a man. 

This  “innocence  of  youth”  begets  an 
attitude  toward  firearms  that  is  pure 
and  simple— “it  is  mine  to  do  the  right 
thing  with  my  gun.”  Perhaps  here  is  a 
lesson  that  even  we  knowing  adults 
would  do  well  to  heed.  Even  when 
three  different  boys  take  just  one  rifle 
out  into  the  woods,  they  each  con- 
sider it  their  own  personal  responsi- 


bility and  their  own  private  trial  to 
make  good. 

Witness  just  such  a trip  by  the 
three  Clede  boys— Bill,  13,  Mike,  12, 
and  Eddy,  10— and  a lone  single-shot 
.22  rifle. 

Being  the  oldest,  Bill  had  to  carry 
the  rifle  but,  already  a well-trained 
marksman,  he  was  careful  to  keep  it 
pointed  always  in  a safe  direction— 
and  with  the  action  open.  Since  he  had 
the  rifle,  Bill  walked  first  in  line  and 
he  kept  the  muzzle  pointed  ahead. 
The  box  of  ammunition  was  safely 
tucked  away  in  the  pocket  of  the  ob- 
scure supervisor  standing  silently  out 
of  the  picture. 

A shooting  date  in  the  woods  was 
what  the  boys  wanted  and  careful 
preparations  had  been  made.  First, 
and  most  important,  was  to  instill  in 
the  boys  an  attitude,  not  of  fear,  but 
of  healthy  respect.  “It’s  a man’s  place 
to  handle  a gun,”  Tiny  Helwig  told 
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DOWN  RANGE  is  the  direction  in  which  a 
gun  should  always  be  pointed  when  on  the 
firing  line.  Everybody  fires  from  the  same 
shooting  position  at  the  same  time. 

SIGHT  PICTURE  looks  something  like  this. 
The  black  bull's  eye  should  appear  to  be 
perfectly  balanced  on  top  of  the  front  blade 
sight  of  the  rifle. 


them.  And  the  boys  believed  him. 
Soon  they  were  convinced  that,  to 
handle  a gun,  they  had  to  think  like 
men.  They  had  to  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  obligation  that  possession  of 
a gun  carries— responsibility. 

When  they  accepted  this  attitude, 
they  felt  ready  to  take  their  gun 
shooting. 

The  selection  of  a place  to  shoot 
had  been  carefully  considered.  The 
boys  checked  with  the  police  first  to 
be  sure  they  were  legal  and  the  help- 
ful desk  sergeant  even  suggested  a 
couple  of  places  where  he  knew  shoot- 
ing would  be  safe— under  proper  su- 
pervision. But  like  all  good  shooters, 
the  boys  wanted  to  check  personally 
to  be  sure  the  fired  bullets  could  not 
get  out  of  their  range  area. 

They  searched  for  and  found  a spot 
right  at  the  edge  of  a clearing  where 

IN  THE  BLACK  is  good  news  on  any  rifle 
range.  There's  nothing  as  fine  as  the  ad- 
miration of  others  when  a boy  shoots  a 
good  group. 
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GOOD  SHOOTING  STANCE  is  important  in  making  high  scores,  especially  in  the  stand- 
ing or  "off-hand"  position. 


a dirt  embankment  would  catch  and 
hold  their  bullets. 

Other  preparations  were  simple. 
Paper  targets  are  handy  and  they  are 
usually  available  at  the  local  sporting 
goods  store.  Or  you  can  write  to  the 
Sportsman’s  Service  Bureau,  250  East 
43rd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  for 
free  NRA  Ranger  targets.  Three  quali- 
fying targets  scoring  70  points  or  bet- 
ter and  $.50  sent  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  bring 
you  an  attractive  NRA  Ranger  bras- 
sard to  attest  to  your  shooting  skill. 

Other  targets  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon expedition  included  tin  cans  and, 
of  all  things,  a pack  of  Necco  wafers. 
These  sugar  candies  break  when  they 
are  hit  and  with  a little  moisture  on 
one  side,  will  stick  in  place.  The  next 
time  it  rains,  the  wafers  dissolve  leav- 
ing no  mess  afterwards.  Of  course,  the 
boys  knew  that  stones  and  glass 
bottles  were  TABOO  as  targets. 

Think  also  of  something  to  put  the 
targets  on.  The  boys  took  along  one 
short  and  two  long  boards,  nailed  into 
the  form  of  a “U,”  but  they  didn’t 
need  them.  The  legs  of  an  old  sifting 


screen  provided  them  with  a ready- 
made target  rack. 

You  don’t  need  a rifle  range  or  even 
an  NRA  Instructor  rating  to  have  a 
shooting  session  like  this  one.  And 
that  is  the  beauty  of  it.  All  you  need 
is  a boy,  a rifle  and  a little  bit  of 
ammunition.  When  the  shooting  is 
over,  you’ll  be  in  for  a surprise.  Where 
a boy  walked  with  you  before  now 
stands  a young  man  wearing  the  broad 
smile  of  new-found  self-confidence. 
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First  Student  Officer  Class 
Holds  25th  Anniversary  Party 


The  first  student  officer  class  to 
graduate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  training  school  held  a 
25th  Anniversary  Reunion  in  State 
College  on  July  8.  Of  the  27  original 
members  of  the  class  who  graduated 
as  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  on 
March  15,  1937,  21  are  still  in  service 
with  the  Commission.  Their  names 
and  present  assignments: 

George  A.  Dieffenderfer,  District 
Game  Protector,  Danville;  Ralph  E. 
Flaugh,  District  Game  Protector,  Al- 
bion; Edwin  W.  Flexer,  Land  Man- 
ager, Quakertown;  Clyde  E.  Laubach, 
District  Game  Protector,  Elysburg; 
Joseph  E.  Leiendecker,  Jr.,  District 


Game  Protector,  Reading;  Duane  E. 
Lettie,  Land  Management  Assistant, 
Northeast  Division,  Dallas;  R.  S.  Lich- 
tenberger,  Chief,  Division  of  Admin- 
istration, Harrisburg;  J.  Bradley  Mc- 
Gregor, Land  Manager,  Washington; 
James  A.  Osman,  Land  Management 
Assistant,  Northcentral  Division,  Avis; 
Robert  D.  Parlaman,  Conservation  In- 
formation Assistant,  Northwest  Divi- 
sion, Franklin;  George  B.  Smith,  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector,  Reedsville;  Al- 
bert R.  Bachman,  Supervisor,  Farm- 
Game  Section,  Division  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Harrisburg;  Bruce  W.  Cath- 
erman,  P-R  Area  Leader,  Southwest 
and  Southcentral  Divisions,  Ligonier; 


QUARTER  CENTURY  REUNION  of  First  Student  Officer  Class  was  attended  by  these 
Game  Commission  employes:  Left  to  right,  first  row:  Kistner,  Sprankle,  Reed,  Osman, 
Cramer,  Ruha;  2nd  row:  Morningstar,  Titus,  Laubach,  Lichtenberger,  Orr,  Catherman, 
G.  Smith,  Lettie;  3rd  row:  Flexer,  Liendecker,  Dieffenderfer,  E.  Smith,  Bachman. 


Claude  B.  Kelsey,  District  Game  Pro- 
tector, Troutville;  Joseph  W.  Kistner, 
Land  Manager,  Jersey  Shore;  Ray- 
mond H.  Morningstar,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistant,  Northcentral  Division, 
Avis;  Richard  W.  Orr,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistant,  Southeast  Division, 
Reading;  Nicholas  Ruha,  Land  Man- 
ager, Everett;  George  E.  Sprankle, 
Land  Manager,  Mehoopany;  and  Da- 
vid R.  Titus,  District  Game  Protector, 
Warren. 

Of  the  six  other  members  of  the 
original  class,  William  A.  Moyer  re- 
cently retired  from  Commission  serv- 
ice as  a District  Game  Protector  in 
Lehigh  County.  Five  other  men  had 
left  Commission  service  earlier  to  enter 
other  work:  John  G.  Kennedy,  Roger 
M.  Latham,  John  B.  Miller,  Albert 
Wargo,  and  Stephen  J.  Zemyan. 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  re- 
union ceremonies  were  Robert  D. 
Reed,  Wildlife  Information  Specialist, 
Harrisburg  staff,  who  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  training  school 
for  the  first  class,  and  Wilbur  M. 
Cramer,  Management  Analyst  on  the 
Harrisburg  headquarters  staff,  who 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Commis- 
sion training  school  for  the  first  several 
classes.  In  a speech  based  on  a parody 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  Cramer 
aptly  summarized  the  purpose  of  the 
school  and  paid  tribute  to  its  first 
graduating  class.  He  said: 

“A  score  and  five  years  ago  the 
Game  Commission  brought  forth  in 
this  Commonwealth  a new  school, 
conceived  with  the  idea  and  dedicated 
to  the  plan  that  trained  men  would 
make  a better  corps  of  Game  Pro- 
tectors. 

“Now  we  are  concerned  with  con- 
sidering whether  that  school  or  any 
school  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  for  the 
quarter-century  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  that  school.  We  have  come 
to  celebrate  and  to  review  what  has 
happened  to  those  young  men  com- 
prising the  experimental  group  who 


trained  that  the  Game  Commission 
might  do  a better  job.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this.  But  in  a larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate  — we  cannot  elevate  — the 
Game  Commission  to  its  highest  tasks. 
The  grand  men  who  served  so  well 
during  the  years  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  Commonwealth  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  you 
did  during  these  past  25  years.  It  is 
for  this  class  to  be  dedicated  now  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  you  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  May  I 
repeat  it,  it  is  rather  for  you  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  you— and  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  you  en- 
rolled and  have  been  thus  far  so 
loyally  devoted— that  you  may  highly 
resolve  that  your  service  may  not  be 
in  vain  and  that  this  group  shall  have 
a new  vision  of  service— and  that  the 
regulations  and  policies  of  the  Com- 
mission, by  the  Commission  for  the 
sportsmen  shall  not  perish  from  the 
Commonwealth.” 

When  the  Commission  established 
its  training  school  ( now  officially 
called  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation) and  announced  plans  for 
enrolling  the  first  student  officer  class, 
2,255  inquiries  were  received  from  all 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 428  were  invited  to  take  the  writ- 
ten competitive  examination  in  Harris- 
burg on  June  20,  1936,  and  35  student 
officers  were  selected  from  those  who 
made  the  best  scores  and  were  able  to 
pass  the  rigid  physical  examination 
and  oral  interview.  President  of  the 
Commission  at  the  time  the  first  stu- 
dent officer  class  was  in  training,  and 
only  man  now  serving  on  the  Com- 
mission who  was  a member  then,  was 
Brig.  Gen.  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Beth- 
ayres.  Executive  Director  at  the  time 
the  school  was  started  was  Seth  Gor- 
don, who  retired  from  Commission 
service  in  1948. 
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TAXIDERMY  EXAMINING  BOARD  inspects  a sample  submitted  by  one  of  the  11  ap- 
plicants for  a taxidermy  license.  Left  to  right:  Paul  Sharp,  Newport;  Chairman  Harold 
T.  Green,  Director  of  Exhibits,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  and  James 
Kosinsky,  Carnegie  Museum. 


Seven  Pennsylvanians  Qualify 
In  Taxidermy  Examination 

Eleven  men  desiring  to  practice  tax- 
idermy in  Pennsylvania  were  thor- 
oughly tested,  June  27,  at  the  Har- 
risburg headquarters  of  the  Game 
Commission. 

The  seven  who  qualified  for  the 
license  are: 

Kenneth  L.  Kerns,  1131  Flora  Lane, 
Boothwyn,  Pa. 

David  S.  Howell,  P.  O.  Box  147, 
Unionville,  Pa. 

George  F.  Bingo,  R.  D.  2,  Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

Robert  B.  Parr,  Sr.,  106  S.  Prince 
Street,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

Anthony  C.  Santillo,  R.  211  College 
Street,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Norris  Brown,  Jr.,  R.  D.  1,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

George  Paul  Gavasto,  Logan’s  Ferry 
Heights,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  written  examina- 
tion each  applicant  was  required  to 
submit  examples  of  his  work.  The 
Game  Law  provides,  also,  that  before 
taking  the  test  a person  who  desires  to 
practice  taxidermy  in  Pennsylvania 
must  first  serve  a regular  taxidermy 
apprenticeship  for  a minimum  of  four 
months,  under  the  supervision  of  a 


museum  of  recognized  standing  or  a 
qualified  and  licensed  taxidermist. 
These  requirements  are  to  protect  the 
interests  of  hunters  and  trappers  who 
value  their  wildlife  trophies  enough  to 
pay  a specialist  to  properly  preserve 
them. 

Chairman  of  the  Taxidermy  Exam- 
ining Board  was  Harold  T.  Green, 
Director  of  Exhibits,  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  The 
other  board  members  were:  James 
Kosinski,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Paul  Sharp,  Newport,  Pa. 

Erie  Man  Wins  National 
Crow  Calling  Contest 

Many  Pennsylvania  shooting  enthu- 
siasts enjoy  the  off-season  sport  of 
calling  and  wing-shooting  crows.  But 
few  of  them  would  claim  being  in  the 
same  league  with  Erie’s  Bob  Martin. 
This  spring,  at  Frankfurt,  Ky.,  and  for 
the  second  time  in  three  years,  Martin 
won  the  national  crow  calling  cham- 
pionship of  the  National  Crow  Hunt- 
ers Association. 

Outdoor  writer  Bill  Walsh  reveals 
two  secrets  of  the  champ’s  success. 
“Martin,”  he  says,  “pays  special  atten- 
tion to  camouflage  clothing  as  well  as 
mastering  crow  ‘language.’  ” 
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CANOE  ASSOCIATION  members  joined  the 
POWA  Float  Trip  and  enjoyed  the  river 
scenery  in  the  Land  of  the  Endless  Moun- 
tains. 


BIG  WALLEYE  was  hooked  by  Francis 
Kemp,  outdoor  writer  from  Huntingdon,  and 
landed  with  the  help  of  his  brother,  Ray. 


Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Make  North  Branch  Float  Trip 

Nearly  60  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor  Writers  Association, 
wives  and  guests  made  a 3-day  float 
trip  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  July  14-16.  Starting 
at  Sayre,  the  group  floated  to  To wanda 
on  Friday,  from  Towanda  to  Wyalus- 
ing  on  Saturday,  and  to  Laceyville  on 
Sunday.  The  trip  was  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  group  with  the  scenery  and 
recreational  facilities  of  the  area,  now 
called  the  land  of  the  Endless  Moun- 
tains. 

Myron  Shoemaker,  president  of  the 
Endless  Mountains  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers,  organized  the  float  with  the 
help  of  many  area  organizations  and 
individuals.  On  Thursday  night,  the 
writers  were  guests  of  the  Sayre  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Sayre  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  Waver ly  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Ath- 
ens Chamber  of  Commerce,  Thomp- 
son’s Tavern,  and  local  motels.  On  Fri- 
day breakfast  was  served  at  O’Brien’s 
WaverlyHill  Restaurant  and  the  group 
was  taken  on  a guided  tour  of  points 
of  interest  in  the  valley,  including  the 
Round  Top  Recreation  Area  overlook- 
ing Athens.  Friday  night  the  Towanda 
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and  Wysox  Chambers  of  Commerce 
served  as  hosts  to  the  group  and  on 
Saturday  night  the  group  stayed  at 
Joe  Kasts’s  famous  “Cabin  on  the 
Rocks”  near  Wyalusing.  The  trip  ended 
in  Tunkhannock  Sunday  evening  with 
a dinner  sponsored  by  the  Tunkhan- 
nock Sportsmen’s  Club. 

NORTH  BRANCH  of  the  Susquehanna  flows 
through  some  of  the  best  scenery  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Long,  deep  pools  permit  good 
boating  and  fishing;  the  shorelines  are 
largely  in  their  natural  state  of  beauty.  The 
river  provides  a home  for  songbirds,  water- 
fowl  and  other  wildlife. 


3tt  Untuiriam 


C.  Elwood  Huffman 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion lost  an  able  member  through 
the  death  of  G.  Elwood  Huffman, 
Marshalls  Creek,  Monroe  County, 
on  August  5.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  Commission  in  July,  1955,  and 
had  served  continuously  since.  Mr. 
Huffman  was  elected  President  of 
the  8-member  Commission  in  Jan- 
uary, 1957,  and  held  this  post  for 
three  years.  He  was  an  ardent 
sportsman  throughout  his  life  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  wildlife 
management  and  natural  resource 
conservation. 

A native  of  Marshalls  Creek,  Mr. 
Huffman  was  born  October  20,  1903. 
His  parents,  the  late  Jay  and  Edith 
Huffman,  pioneered  in  the  resort 
business  in  the  Poconos.  Mr.  Huff- 
man attended  public  schools  and 
was  graduated  from  East  Strouds- 
burg High  School.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Bucknell  University  with 
a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Since 
1940,  he  was  owner-manager  of 
Mountain  Lake  House. 


Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  Urges 
Multiple  Purpose  Planning 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associ- 
ation, at  State  College,  June  16,  urged 
multiple  purpose  planning  on  all  the 
state’s  major  rivers  and  stepped-up 
park  programs  around  Pennsylvania’s 
urban  areas  after  a three-day  meeting 
celebrating  the  organization’s  75th  an- 
niversary. The  association,  oldest  state 
conservation  organization  in  the  United 
States,  was  instrumental  in  starting  a 
state  forestry  program  in  the  1890’s. 

The  group  also  declared  that  it  will 
supplement  its  current  KEEP  PENN- 
SYLVANIA BEAUTIFUL  program 
with  a tourist  program  entitled  SEE 
PENNSYLVANIA'  BEAUTIFUL  to 
be  financed  with  revenue  from  the 
group’s  GOOD  OUTDOOB  MAN- 
NERS PROGRAM. 


RALPH  L.  SHANK  was  recently  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Land  Management  Assist- 
ant in  the  Game  Commission's  Southeast 
Field  Division  Headquarters  at  Reading.  A 
graduate  of  the  Commission's  training 
school,  he  has  served  as  district  game  pro- 
tector in  Chester  and  Schuylkill  Counties, 
recently  has  been  a land  management  offi- 
cer with  headquarters  at  Pine  Grove. 
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National  Conservation 
Library  Established 

The  first  national  center  containing 
lore  and  learning  of  conservation  has 
been  established  by  the  Denver  Li- 
brary Commission,  which  has  author- 
ized a special  collection  in  the  city’s 
new,  modern  library  for  manuscripts, 
reports,  diaries,  correspondence,  pho- 
tographs, and  books  dealing  with  “con- 
servation history,  policies,  practices, 
and  programs,”  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reports. 

The  action  followed  a three-year 
search  by  Denver  conservationist,  Ar- 
thur H.  Carhart,  who  wished  to  assign 
his  library  to  a central  depository 
specializing  in  this  field.  No  such  place 
was  found. 

In  the  new  center,  conservation 
leaders  of  tomorrow  will  be  able  to 
review,  in  one  location,  the  records  of 
campaigns  that  resulted  in  national 
forests,  national  parks,  soil  conserva- 
tion programs,  wildlife  protection  and 
management,  and  many  related  sub- 
jects. 


Wingard  Named 
To  New  Position  With 
Penn  State  Extension  Service 

Robert  G.  Wingard,  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity graduate  and  for  nine  years 
head  of  its  extension  wildlife  program, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  a new 
extension  section  combining  forestry 
and  wildlife  management. 

His  appointment  to  the  new  position 
was  announced  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Albrecht, 
extension  director. 

Wingard  was  educated  in  the  Mil- 
lersburg,  Pa.,  public  schools  and  at  Penn 
State  where  he  received  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  forestry  and  a Mas- 
ter of  Science  degree  in  forestry  wildlife. 

After  two  years  as  project  leader  in 
wildlife  research  with  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Conservation  Commission,  he 
was  named  to  the  University  staff  Oc- 
tober 16,  1952.  An  extension  wildlife 
specialist,  he  developed  a wildlife 
management  program  that  has  won 
the  endorsement  of  farmers,  sports- 
men’s groups  and  public  officials. 


PENNSYLVANIA  JUNIOR  CONSERVATION  CAMP  on  the  Penn  State  University  Forest 
in  Stone  Valley  has  been  the  training  ground  for  almost  200  junior  sportsmen  this  sum- 
mer. Conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  this  outstanding 
project  in  outdoor  education  attracted  this  group  from  northwest  and  north  central  Penn- 
sylvania from  July  16-19. 


BUSY  HIGHWAYS  can  be  deathtraps  tor 
deer,  especially  during  late  fall.  Deer  cross- 
ing signs  are  posted  at  known  points  along 
heavily  traveled  roads. 


'A'  . 


DOE  DEER  PAUSES  before  bounding  across 
the  highway.  The  driver  of  this  car  had 
sense  enough  to  stop  and  to  watch  for  other 
deer  which  often  follow  behind. 


WATCH  FOR  DEER  WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

Deer  mortality  on  Pennsylvania  highways  increases  markedly  during  late 
fall  and  early  winter,  records  show.  More  vehicle-deer  collisions  occur  in  this 
period  partially  because  it  coincides  with  the  whitetails’  mating  season,  when 
the  animals  are  on  the  move.  Also  hunters’  dogs  and  booming  guns  during  the 
game  season  often  frighten  the  animals  into  running  across  roads. 

Many  highway  signs  warn  of  the  principal  deer  crossing  areas  in  the  state. 
However,  motorists  should  know  that  the  animals,  present  in  all  counties,  may 
dash  out  from  fields  as  well  as  woods.  The  driver  who  knows  deer  will  pay 
scant  attention  to  the  one  that  has  crossed  the  road  ahead.  He  will  slow  down 
and  watch  for  one  or  more  of  the  animals  to  dart  from  the  place  the  first  one 
appeared.  Another  good  reason  for  lifting  the  foot  from  the  accelerator  when 
a deer  comes  in  view  is  that  these  animals  sometimes  misjudge  the  speed  of  a 
fast-moving  vehicle.  Also,  when  frightened  on  a road,  particularly  on  a slippery, 
hard  surface,  deer  may  lose  their  footing  and  fall. 


MOST  UNPLEASANT  DUTY  performed  by  Pennsylvania  game  protectors  and  their 
deputies  is  picking  up  highway-killed  deer.  Here  District  Game  Protector  Jack  Miller, 
of  Oil  City,  examines  two  yearlings  hit  by  vehicles  along  the  Fryburg  to  Oil  City  road 
in  Venango  County.  Deer  still  fit  for  human  consumption  are  taken  to  charitable  institu 
tions;  other  animals  have  to  be  disposed  of  at  dumps  and  sanitary  fills. 


Bounty  Payments  Again 
Decline;  Total  Payments 
$4,000  Under  '60 

> 

More  than  14,000  foxes  and  great 
horned  owls  were  probated  for  bounty 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  May  31,  1961.  These 
predators  were  submitted  on  6,395 
valid  claims  and  payments  totalled 
$98,462.  The  Game  Commission  paid 
a bounty  of  $4  on  each  red  or  gray 
fox,  and  $5  on  each  great  horned  owl 
legally  killed  in  a wild  state  during 
the  1960-61  fiscal  year  except  from  the 
opening  day  of  the  1960  small  game 
season  through  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December.  The  total  included 
bounty  payments  on  7,586  gray  foxes, 
15,502  red  foxes,  and  1,222  great 
horned  owls. 

During  the  previous  fiscal  year 
(June  1,  1959-May  31,  1961),  6,620 
claims  were  honored  and  total  pay- 
ments amounted  to  $102,691  for  8,207 
gray  foxes,  16,087  red  foxes,  and  1,103 
great  homed  owls. 

Hawthorns  Recommended  for 
Wildlife  Plantings 

A Pennsylvania  study  of  hawthorns 
—the  brush  patch,  spine-bearing  cous- 
ins of  apple  trees  — shows  that  four 
have  good  year-to-year  fruit  produc- 
tion and  are  worthwhile  for  planting 
in  areas  managed  for  wildlife.  Aban- 
doned fields  and  pastures  where  haw- 
thorns grow  are  excellent  areas  for 
woodcock,  grouse,  and  rabbits,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  re- 
ports. 

The  Keystone  State  study  was  un- 
dertaken by  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Hoover, 
who  concentrated  on  learning  the 
factors  and  conditions  that  influence 
growth  of  the  plants  as  well  as  those 
hawthorns  that  have  the  best  fruit 
production.  Native  hawthorns  were 
found  to  withstand  competition  from 
other  plants  better  than  introduced 
species. 


ANNUAL  SUMMARY  OF 
BOUNTIES  PAID  ON  PREDATORS 
DURING  FISCAL  YEAR 
JUNE  1.  1960,  TO  MAY  31,  1961 


Great 


Gray 

Red 

Homed 

Total 

Counties 

Foxes 

Foxes 

Owls 

Paid 

Adams 

96 

43 

2 

$ 566.00 

Allegheny 

57 

116 

9 

737.00 

Armstrong 

240 

339 

21 

2,421.00 

Beaver 

100 

83 

2 

742.00 

Bedford 

99 

457 

18 

2,314.00 

Berks 

105 

121 

28 

1,044.00 

Blair 

21 

304 

20 

1,400.00 

Bradford 

89 

369 

48 

2,072.00 

Bucks 

66 

68 

7 

571.00 

Butler 

174 

347 

35 

2,259.00 

Cambria 

137 

379 

42 

2,274.00 

Cameron 

130 

118 

5 

1,017.00 

Carbon 

74 

81 

9 

665.00 

Centre 

203 

521 

75 

3,271.00 

Chester 

20 

80 

4 

420.00 

Clarion 

250 

305 

17 

2,305.00 

Clearfield 

351 

467 

26 

3,402.00 

Clinton 

196 

135 

24 

1,444.00 

Columbia 

93 

96 

4 

776.00 

Crawford 

153 

765 

64 

3,992.00 

Cumberland 

87 

233 

4 

1,300.00 

Dauphin 

151 

29 

5 

745.00 

Delaware 

9 

9 

1 

77.00 

Elk 

234 

397 

7 

2,559.00 

Erie 

119 

548 

29 

2,813.00 

Fayette 

208 

357 

3 

2,275.00 

F orest 

39 

243 

2 

1,138.00 

Franklin 

135 

375 

6 

2,070.00 

F ulton 

75 

101 

15 

779.00 

Greene 

252 

214 

18 

1,954.00 

Huntingdon 

80 

387 

24 

1,988.00 

Indiana 

164 

271 

24 

1,860.00 

Jefferson 

320 

402 

36 

3,068.00 

Juniata 

38 

157 

20 

880.00 

Lackawanna 

33 

84 

35 

643.00 

Lancaster 

476 

189 

23 

2,775.00 

Lawrence 

30 

135 

5 

685.00 

Lebanon 

97 

35 

8 

568.00 

Lehigh 

36 

45 

7 

359.00 

Luzerne 

201 

122 

60 

1,592.00 

Lycoming 

117 

197 

28 

1,396.00 

McKean 

97 

405 

13 

2,073.00 

Mercer 

50 

355 

41 

1,825.00 

Mifflin 

68 

142 

5 

865.00 

Monroe 

124 

123 

12 

1,048.00 

Montgomery 

6 

47 

8 

252.00 

Montoui 

20 

39 

1 

241.00 

Northampton 

61 

88 

1 

601.00 

N orthumberland 

62 

71 

12 

592.00 

Perry 

114 

213 

17 

1,393.00 

Philadelphia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pike 

43 

50 

14 

442.00 

Potter 

132 

452 

4 

2,356.00 

Schuylkill 

125 

60 

32 

900.00 

Snyder 

29 

121 

10 

650.00 

Somerset 

117 

574 

36 

2,944.00 

Sullivan 

24 

98 

7 

523.00 

Susquehanna 

74 

244 

21 

1,377.00 

Tioga 

79 

482 

23 

2,359.00 

Union 

31 

144 

14 

770.00 

Venango 

132 

318 

12 

1,860.00 

Warren 

75 

601 

18 

2,794.00 

Washington 

131 

223 

19 

1,511.00 

Wayne 

57 

111 

18 

762.00 

W estmoreland 

138 

351 

26 

2,086.00 

Wyoming 

40 

146 

30 

894.00 

York 

202 

320 

8 

2,128.00 

TOTALS 

7,586 

15,502 

1,222 

$98,462.00 
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Why  Student  Sportsmen 
Leave  Home  and  Class . . . 

There's  More  to  Mansfield 
Than  Books 


By  Ed  Van  Dyne 


AT  MANSFIELD  State  College  as 
on  any  campus,  each  season  has 
its  special  activities.  Crisp  weather 
and  drifting  leaf  smoke  spell  football, 
marching  bands,  special  weekends. 
Winter’s  hush  is  often  broken  by  the 
shouts  and  groans  of  basketball  fans 
inside  the  gym.  Warm,  lengthening 
days  mean  golf,  May  Day,  class  pic- 
nics, the  crack  of  bat  on  ball. 

But  at  Mansfield,  in  Tioga  County 
in  the  Northern  Tier,  the  seasons  have 


other  appeals.  Each  fall,  many  Mans- 
fieldians  take  to  the  open  with  dog 
and  gun.  When  winter  closes  in,  many 
head  for  Denton  Hill  State  Park  and 
the  newly  developed  winter  sports 
facilities  there.  With  spring,  they  seek 
out  the  trout  streams  of  the  Canyon 
Country. 

Casual  questioning  reveals  that  a 
sizable  number  of  students  regard 
opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation  as 
a primary  reason  for  choosing  the 


FAIR  GAME.  Miss  Malinda  Shiner,  Harrisburg,  right,  a freshman  at  Mansfield  State 
College,  pauses  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Ted  Young,  of  Troy,  during  a bow  hunt  with  Troy's 
Mendota  Bowmen. 


college.  As  the  East  becomes  ever 
more  densely  populated,  Mansfield 
College  officials  anticipate  that  the 
outdoor  appeal  will  have  an  increas- 
ing effect  on  recruitment.  College  bro- 
chures are  starting  to  stress  the  out- 
door aspect  of  Mansfield  campus  life. 

Within  easy  driving  distance  of  the 
college  is  much  of  the  best  deer,  bear 
and  wild  turkey  country  of  the  North- 
ern Tier.  There’s  fine  pheasant,  quail 
and  rabbit  hunting  within  sight  and 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  campus. 
It’s  not  unusual  for  students  to  slip 
off  for  an  hour  or  so  of  hunting  be- 
tween classes. 

Fishing  opportunities  include  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  prime  trout  waters, 
including  such  celebrated  streams  as 
Pine  and  Kettle  Creeks,  and  such 
warm-water  areas  as  Lyman  Run  and 
Hills  Creek  State  Park. 

Interest  in  field  and  stream  is  by 


no  means  limited  to  the  student  body. 
Many  faculty  members  are  ardent  out- 
door sportsmen.  Few  if  any  other 
members  of  the  Mansfield  family  are 
more  skilled  with  both  rod  and  gun 
than  Mrs.  Helen  Lutes,  director  of 
women’s  physical  education. 

Legends  are  growing  around  the 
outdoors  aspect  of  campus  life.  For 
one  full  semester,  two  students  kept 
a pair  of  beagles  in  the  men’s  dormi- 
tory without  attracting  enough  notice 
to  bring  down  an  administrative  ban. 

Less  fortunate  was  a group  of  young 
hunters  who  stored  some  unrefriger- 
ated game  in  the  heated  dorm  pend- 
ing a planned  game  dinner.  They  were 
“smelled  out.”  More  experienced  hands 
had  to  take  over. 

But  the  dinner  went  on  as  sched- 
uled. The  young  hunters  went  out 
and  bagged  some  more  game,  this 
time  taking  proper  care  of  it! 


MANSFIELD  HUNT.  It's  not  uncommon  for  college  students  and  faculty  members  to 
head  for  the  fields  and  woods  bordering  the  campus  for  an  hour  or  so  of  hunting  before 
or  after  classes.  Starting  out  after  small  game  are,  from  left.  Bill  Strohecker,  of  Rebuck, 
and  Jug  McKeever,  of  Lancaster,  both  football  players;  and  Tom  Costello,  of  Millersburg, 
dean  of  men  and  assistant  football  coach. 


You  Are  the  Intruder; 

They  Are  at  Home  . . . 

Hunting  Whitetail  Deer 

By  Tom  Forbes 


STATISTICS  can  be  impressive  and 
at  times  disconcerting.  The  odds 
that  you  will  bag  a deer  in  the  archery 
season  are  41  to  1.  This  was  the  suc- 
cess ratio  in  1957  when  55,559  licenses 
were  issued  and  1,358  deer  were  re- 
ported to  the  Game  Commission  for 
the  combined  seasons.  The  any-deer 
bow  season  was  of  8 days  duration. 
The  maximum  number  of  licenses  is- 
sued for  bow  hunting  was  76,767  in 
1959.  The  bow  hunters  bagged  1,409 
deer,  the  highest  kill  reported  since 
the  archers’  deer  season  started  in 
1951.  The  any-deer  season  for  bow 
hunters  in  ’59  was  28  days  but  the 
success  ratio  was  one  deer  to  every 
54  licenses  issued.  During  the  past 
four  years  there  is  no  indication  that 
Pennsylvania  bow  hunters  have  bene- 
fited to  any  extent  by  past  seasons, 
although  in  the  bucks-only  archers’ 
season  of  1952,  a 12-day  season,  the 
all-time  low  of  1 deer  for  every  352 
bow  hunters  was  recorded. 

It  is  also  of  record  that  the  success 
ratio  of  Pennsylvania’s  bow  hunters 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  other  big 
game  states,  despite  the  fact  there  are 
bow  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  who  bag 
their  deer  with  the  bow  every  season. 
It  would  be  a rash  individual  who 
would  attempt  to  pinpoint  the  cause 
for  this  poor  showing.  In  looking  at 
the  ten-year  record  it  would  not  be 


too  much  to  expect  to  see  some  im- 
provement either  in  the  bow  hunter’s 
ability  to  handle  his  weapon  or  how  to 
get  within  bow  range  of  the  whitetail 
deer.  Evidently  such  is  not  the  case 
and  we  continue  to  post  a rather  poor 
record  of  success  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Excluding  the  element  of  luck,  there 
are  two  general  conditions  that  must 
be  met  if  we  are  to  be  successful  bow 
hunters.  First  is  the  ability  to  shoot 
a bow  accurately  for  a reasonable  dis- 
tance. It  means  that  one  should  be 
able  to  {dace  an  arrow  in  a ten-inch 
circle  at  thirty  yards  with  consistent 
regularity.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable 
goal  and  one  that  can  be  acquired  by 
learning  proper  shooting  technique 
and  spending  plenty  of  time  on  the 
practice  range.  Thirty  yards  is  the 
average  distance  at  which  deer  are 
killed  with  the  bow  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  second  condition  can  be  stated 
very  simply.  You  have  to  be  smarter 
than  the  deer.  You  may  be  one  of 
those  archers  who  is  a four  hundred 
shooter  but  can  tramp  the  woods  all 
day  without  seeing  a deer;  or  you 
may  be  a former  gun  hunter  and  ex- 
cellent woodsman  who  has  taken  up 
the  bow  without  learning  to  shoot  it 
accurately.  In  either  case  there  is  little 
chance  that  you  will  be  a successful 
bow  hunter. 

The  expert  woodsman  who  has 
learned  to  shoot  a bow  combines  his 
knowledge  of  game  habits  and  his 
ability  in  stalking  to  close  within  bow 
range  of  the  deer.  Prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  he  has  scouted  the 
territory  for  sign.  He  locates  the  trails, 
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the  bed  grounds,  the  sources  of  food 
and  its  abundance  or  scarcity. 

To  stalk  a deer  successfully  means 
more  than  walking  silently  through 
the  cover.  It  embodies  the  art  of  con- 
cealment, to  see  without  being  seen, 
to  take  advantage  of  all  available 
cover  in  moving  through  the  territory, 
to  remain  motionless  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  and  most  important  to 
be  able  to  break  through  the  defen- 
sive protection  with  which  the  deer  is 
naturally  endowed. 

A deer  depends  on  sight,  smell  and 
hearing,  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
named,  to  warn  of  danger.  It  may  re- 
main in  concealment  and  allow  the 
hunter  to  pass  close  by  or  it  may  slip 
silently  away  on  sensing  the  approach 
of  a hunter.  If  surprised  it  will  spring 
into  instant  flight,  relying  on  speed 
for  safety.  Any  strange  object  in  a 
deer’s  home  range  will  be  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  a subject  for  investi- 
gation. Deer  are  frequently  observed 
approaching  an  individual  who  re- 
mains motionless;  their  curiosity 
aroused,  they  seek  to  determine  what 
new  object  has  invaded  their  territory. 
Such  actions  have  given  rise  to  the 
statement  that  deer  have  poor  eye- 
sight. Consider  that  a deer  feeds 
mostly  at  night  and  that  it  can  pick  its 
way  at  full  speed  through  thick  cover 
and  over  uneven  ground  when  safety 
depends  on  flight;  the  poor  eyesight 


theory  can  be  discounted.  Probably  a 
deer’s  sense  of  hearing  is  far  better 
than  a man’s  due  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  outer  ear.  A study  of  the  deer’s 
daily  habits  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  deer  relies  mainly  on  its  sense 
of  smell  for  protection.  At  night  a 
deer  feeds  in  the  low  lands  and  during 
the  day  it  beds  down  in  high  places 
by  choice.  In  doing  this  it  is  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  daily  movement 
of  air  masses.  When  the  sun  hits  the 
tops  of  the  ridges  in  the  early  morn- 
ing the  air  in  the  vicinity  is  warmed 
and  rises.  The  cooler  air  from  the 
valleys  then  moves  up  the  slopes  to 
take  its  place.  Thus  scent  is  carried 
up  the  slopes  to  the  deer  on  the 
ridges  during  the  day.  This  motion  or 
movement  of  masses  of  air  reverses  in 
the  evening.  As  the  high  ridges  cool 
first,  the  cold  air  falls  down  the  slopes 
and  pushes  out  the  warm  air  in  the 
valleys.  Deer  feeding  in  the  open 
meadows  of  the  lowlands  are  fairly 
safe  from  the  bow  hunter  in  the  eve- 
ning. An  approach  cannot  be  made 
from  the  open  and  an  attempt  to  work 
down  the  mountainside  fails  because 
the  scent  of  man  is  carried  ahead  to 
the  deer.  These  movements  of  masses 
of  air  are  known  as  thermal  currents. 
Proof  of  their  existence  is  the  effort- 
less sailing  of  large  birds  along  the 
tops  of  the  ridges  in  the  early  morning 
hours.  They  are  taking  advantage  of 
these  updrafts  to  maintain  themselves 
in  effortless  flight.  It  is  the  movement 
of  these  thermal  currents  on  what  we 
normally  consider  a still  day  which 
carries  the  man  scent  over  long  dis- 
tances without  dissipating  it  that  gives 
notice  to  the  deer  of  the  approaching 
hunter.  A good  rule  of  thumb  on  a 
still  day  is  to  work  the  high  ridges 
and  benches  or  in  working  a ravine 
travel  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  in 
the  morning  hours  and  if  still  hunting 
in  the  evening  watch  for  deer  coming 
down  the  mountain  toward  your  place 
of  concealment. 

Prevailing  weather  conditions  should 
govern  your  method  and  direction  of 
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hunting.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  so  that 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees 
are  moving,  scent  may  be  disregarded 
as  it  is  rapidly  and  thoroughly  dissi- 
pated in  the  air.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  deer  will  probably  have  to 
rely  on  sight  to  give  notice  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  If  the  day  is  cloudy 
and  overcast  thermal  currents  are  not 
created  by  the  sun  and  the  hunter’s 
choice  of  direction  is  governed  solely 
by  the  prevailing  wind. 

On  a rough  windy  day  the  deer  by 
necessity  must  rely  on  sight  to  warn 
it  of  danger.  It  is  reasonable  that  deer 
like  ourselves  will  most  readily  detect 
movement  and  we  must  take  every 
precaution  to  tip  the  odds  in  our  favor. 
A deer  may  stand  motionless  if  it 
believes  that  you  do  not  see  him. 
Study  thoroughly  all  cover  within 
sight.  Not  once  but  several  times. 
Move  slowly  for  short  distances  at  a 
time.  A deer  in  cover  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish from  its  surroundings;  a flick 
of  the  ear  or  a movement  of  the  tail 
may  focus  your  attention  on  a spot 
and  suddenly  the  entire  outline  of  the 
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deer  will  take  shape.  If  the  deer  ap- 
pears to  be  looking  in  your  direction 
you  have  little  chance  to  draw  your 
bow  and  shoot.  At  your  first  move  he 
will  be  off  in  full  flight.  You  will  have 
a better  chance  if  you  remain  motion- 
less until  the  deer  is  convinced  that 
you  are  harmless  and  turns  his  head 
away.  More  than  once  I have  been 
able  to  close  within  thirty  paces  of  a 
deer  and  then  stood  quiet  and  motion- 
less while  they  stared  in  my  direction 
with  their  ears  thrust  forward.  After 
what  seemed  an  eternity  of  time  they 
resumed  feeding  and  except  for  an 
occasional  glance  in  my  direction  ap- 
parently gave  no  further  concern  to 
my  presence. 

If  you  are  going  to  watch  a trail 
pick  a portion  of  the  trail  which  you 
can  observe  from  adjacent  cover  or  a 
blind.  If  you  stand  in  the  trail  you 
are  like  a red  light  at  an  intersection, 
giving  every  deer  that  would  use  the 
trail  warning  of  approaching  danger. 
There  are  two  ways  to  construct  a 
blind.  You  may  build  it  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  season  so  that  the  deer 
learn  to  accept  it  as  a natural  part  of 
their  territory  or  you  may  change 
natural  conditions  as  little  as  possible, 
just  enough  to  break  up  your  silhou- 
ette, and  hope  that  the  deer  will  not 
notice  the  change.  Stay  off  of  stumps. 
Remember  that  you  are  much  larger 
than  the  deer  you  are  seeking  and  you 
must  take  every  advantage  of  the  art 
of  concealment.  Stand  with  a tree  at 
your  back  to  break  your  outline.  Don’t 
expect  to  cover  a 360-degree  circle 
from  your  place  of  concealment.  It  is 
unlikely  that  any  deer  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  turn  around  when  you  do 
hear  one  coming.  Deer  have  come  up 
behind  bow  hunters  and  if  you  can 
sweat  it  out  they  may  pass  to  your 
front  and  give  you  a shot. 

When  you  arrive  at  your  hunting 
ground  in  the  early  morning  practice 
absolute  silence.  On  high  ground  it 
is  surprising  how  the  voices  of  people 
are  carried  up  from  the  valley  by  the 
thermal  currents.  Standing  on  a high 
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point  the  voices  of  farm  folks  can  be 
plainly  heard  in  the  valley.  Deer  are 
accustomed  to  these  sounds  and  to 
automobiles  traveling  on  the  high- 
ways, but  they  will  be  alerted  if  the 
voices  come  from  unexpected  loca- 
tions. Squirrels  make  a terrific  racket 
scurrying  through  the  dry  leaves  and 
cause  deer  no  concern  but  a careless 
step  by  the  hunter  or  any  unfamiliar 
sound  will  alert  a deer  and  cause  it  to 
slip  silently  away. 

A rainy  day  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a silent  approach.  On 
such  a day  the  deer  has  to  rely  mainly 
on  sight  for  protection.  Both  hunter 
and  deer  are  harder  to  distinguish  on 
such  days,  but  careful  observation  of 
the  cover  in  your  immediate  vicinity 
may  reward  you  with  sight  of  a deer 
that  has  been  loathe  to  leave  the  pro- 
tecting cover.  Carry  a plastic  bag 
with  you  and  during  a rain  use  it  as 
a hood  to  cover  the  fletching  on  your 
arrows.  Damp  or  wet  fletching  will 
change  the  trajectory  of  your  arrow’s 
flight. 

A word  of  caution.  Avoid  injury  to 
yourself  or  a companion  by  carrying 
all  your  arrows  in  a quiver  which  has 
a hard  leather  or  metal  pocket  cover- 
ing the  broadheads.  Do  not  carry  an 


arrow  nocked  in  your  bow. 

Remember,  in  the  woods  the  hunter 
is  the  intruder;  the  deer  is  in  familiar 
territory.  If  you  want  to  hang  a rack 
over  the  fireplace  you  will  have  to  out- 
think  the  deer  in  his  own  back  yard. 
Good  luck. 


HAWKS  OVER  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Game  Commission  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  September 
and  October  it  is  unlawful  to  shoot  any  hawk  within  an  area  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  described  in  the  Game  Law  as: 

“Beginning  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  extending  in  a southwesterly  direction  along 
U.  S.  Highway  Route  No.  22  to  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Harrisburg;  thence 
extending  in  a northerly  direction  along  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  west 
branch  thereof  to  a point  where  State  Route  No.  405  traversed  said  river  at 
Muncy,  Pa.;  thence  in  a northeasterly  direction  along  State  Route  No.  405  to 
Hughesville,  Pa.;  thence  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  along  State  Route 
No.  115  to  the  junction  of  State  Route  No.  29  at  Pikes  Creek,  Pa.;  thence  in  a 
northerly  direction  along  State  Route  No.  29  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Line; 
thence  in  an  easterly  direction  and  thence  in  a southerly  direction  along  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Line  to  Easton,  Pa.,  the  point  of  beginning.” 

The  goshawk,  sharp-shinned  hawk  and  Cooper’s  hawk  are  unprotected  in 
Pennsylvania  throughout  the  year  except  in  the  described  sector  during  Sep- 
tember and  October.  All  other  hawks  in  the  Commonwealth  are  protected 
the  year  around. 
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Better  Ballistics  for 
Modern  Pistols  Make  Them  . . . 


The  200-Yard  Handgun 

By  Jim  Varner 


MANY  of  our  readers  seeing  the 
above  title  will  probably  won- 
der if  we  have  gone  out  on  a limb  or 
stretched  the  truth  a little  too  far.  No 
doubt  some  will  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  claims.  Everyone  has  a 
right  to  express  his  own  opinion  and 
we  won’t  blame  any  of  our  critics.  It 
is  difficult  to  impress  the  non-handgun 
user  with  the  fact  that  the  pistol  or 
revolver  is  a comparatively  long-range 
arm  in  certain  calibers  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 


The  expert  and  experienced  pistol 
and  revolver  shooter  expects  top-notch 
performance  from  all  of  the  better 
grade  handguns.  But  most  of  them 
will  agree  that  these  firearms  are  lim- 
ited, as  far  as  range  and  accuracy  are 
concerned,  to  the  skill  of  the  user.  If 
any  of  you  doubt  the  claims  made  in 
the  tests  I am  about  to  describe,  we 
cordially  invite  you  to  visit  us  so  you 
can  shoot  along  with  some  of  our  long-^ 
range  handgun  shooters  and  be  shown. 

Long-range  revolver  shooting  is  not 
new.  You  will  find  tough  old  Zachary 
Taylor’s  troops  were  getting  set  for 
trouble  down  on  the  border  about  the 
middle  of  the  1840’s.  He  ordered 
courageous  twenty-nine-year-old  Cap- 
tain Samuel  H.  Walker  of  the  Rangers 
to  go  east  and  locate  Samuel  Colt  for 
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the  purpose  of  designing  and  making 
at  least  one  thousand  bigger  and  bet- 
ter “Equalizers”  immediately.  The 
huge  Walker  Colt  that  emerged  from 
this  deal  was  named  after  Capt. 
Walker  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  this  young  American  had  a 
lot  to  say  pertaining  to  its  design  and 
powerful  ballistics. 

His  report  to  Taylor,  after  manu- 
facture of  the  arm  was  started,  read 
something  like  this:  “It’s  a brute— a 
huge,  heavy,  powerful  weapon  supe- 
rior in  range,  hitting-power  and  accu- 
racy to  anything  seen  before.”  The 
bore  was  .44  (a  figure  reached  by  the 
Ordnance  specifications  of  50  round 
balls  to  the  pound).  It  was  designed 
to  take  either  round  ball  or  conical 
bullet  giving  it  two  missile  weights— 
140  and  220  grains.  Its  long  non-fluted 
cylinder  held  50  grains  of  black  pow- 
der and  its  nine-inch  round  barrel 
allowed  plenty  of  time  for  this  mighty 
charge  to  start  the  bullet  on  its  way. 

Chronographs  were  unknown  then 
so  let’s  do  a little  ballistic  sleuthing 


by  comparing  this  potent  load  with 
the  heaviest  black  powder  loads  made 
for  our  well  known  Colt  .45  long  car- 
tridge (discontinued  three  or  four 
decades  back).  Despite  the  fact  we 
can  easily  reload  the  “Peacemaker”  to 
its  original  black  powder  ballistics,  we 
have  in  the  cartridge  collection  two 
boxes  of  its  original  factory-loaded 
black  powder  cartridges  as  last  made 
by  Winchester  and  Remington.  They 
carry  40  grains  of  black  powder  and 
250  grains  of  lead  and  develop  925 
feet  per  second  velocity  from  a 512- 
inch  barrel.  The  striking  energy  of 
such  a load  is  around  500  foot-pounds. 
This  is  a rugged  load!  By  comparison 
the  Walker  took  ten  grains  more  pow- 
der and  thirty  grains  less  bullet  and 
had  3/2  inches  of  barrel  length  extra 
to  work  in.  Its  velocity  with  the  220- 
grain  bullet  must  have  been  at  least 
1,050  F.S.  and  1,500  F.S.  with  the 
round  ball.  This  would  show  both  mis- 
siles striking  not  far  from  700  foot- 
pounds. This  is  more  crushing,  bruis- 
ing “muscle”  than  anything  made  up 


LONG  RANGE  HANDGUN  ADDICT  Jim  Trent  is  shown  here  "zeroing  in"  on  a 200-yard 
target  with  his  favorite  Ruger  Super  Black  Hawk  .44  Magnum. 
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CHECKING  THE  GROUP  of  12  shots  fired 
at  150  yards  on  the  standard  200-yard  mili- 
tary "A"  target,  Jim  Trent  of  the  Scranton 
NRA  Rifle  Club  finds  them  all  in  the  black. 
He  used  his  own  hand-swaged  240  grain, 
half-jacketed  bullets  ahead  of  16  grains  of 
2400  powder. 

until  the  new  Magnum  ,44’s.  The  idea 
was  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  waste 
more  than  one  charge  on  man  or  beast, 
and  later  Walker  wrote  the  pistol  was 
as  effective  as  the  regular  rifle  at  100 
yards  and  superior  to  the  musket  at 
200  yards. 

Steels  were  not  as  good  in  those 
days  as  now  and  the  Walker  Colt  had 
to  be  anything  but  dainty  to  handle 
such  a big  charge.  It  measured  15M 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  in  at  73 
ounces,  close  to  double  the  weight  of 
the  ordinary  heavy  duty  side  arm  of 
today. 

We  will  not  go  into  further  detail 
on  long-range  handguns  of  the  past 
except  to  state  our  resourceful  plains- 
men and  pioneers  thought  nothing  of 
dropping  a deer  at  150  yards  or  more 
with  the  .45  or  44-40  Colt  “Frontier- 
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Peacemaker.”  They  simply  would 
tackle  most  anything  and  accept  any 
odds  with  this  famous  revolver.  To- 
day, we  have  arms  that  are  superior 
in  steels  using  modern  powders  but 
these  same  steels  and  modern  powders 
have  upped  the  potential  of  the  old- 
timers,  especially  from  the  hand- 
loader’s  standpoint  which  keeps  them 
right  out  in  front  as  far  as  a long- 
range  revolver  is  concerned.  We  will 
discuss  in  some  detail  what  you  can 
expect  from  good  condition,  high 
serial  number  revolvers  made  since 
the  1920’s,  as  well  as  the  latest  modern 
calibers  when  used  with  both  factory 
and  carefully  loaded  hand-loads.  Be- 
yond our  suggestions  the  rest  is  up  to 
the  individual  behind  the  gun. 

Skill  with  the  handgun  is  difficult 
to  achieve.  Slaphappy  TV  viewing 
certainly  does  not  aid  one’s  concept  of 
handling  any  firearm  — especially  a 
handgun.  Speaking  from  experience, 
we  will  say,  it  takes  ten  times  more 
practice  to  be  an  expert  with  a pistol 
as  with  the  shotgun;  five  times  as 
much  practice  as  with  the  rifle.  The 
automatic  big-bores,  and  especially, 
the  powerful  six-guns  are  tough  bruis- 
ers to  conquer— make  no  mistake  about 
that.  Avoid  hunting  big  game  with 
them  until  you  develop  considerable 
skill.  One  finds  few  hunters  capable 
of  reasonable  medium-  to  long-range 
hunting  ability  with  any  handgun. 
Know  your  state  laws  thoroughly  on 
owning,  carrying  and  using  these 
arms.  Start  on  targets  with  the  best 
.22  you  can  afford  and  purchase  one 
of  the  new  high-velocity  revolvers  in 
small  caliber  for  long-range  vermin 
shooting.  Be  sensible  and  do  not  at- 
tempt to  hunt  deer  with  any  revolver 
striking  less  than  the  357  Magnum. 
The  .44  S.  & W.  Special,  .45  long  Colt 
carefully  loaded  with  maximum  hand- 
loads is  still  better  as  a deer  killer, 
while  the  tremendous  .44  Magnum  is 
way  out  ahead  of  the  others. 

Game  does  not  stand  still;  does  not 
pause  beautifully  silhouetted  against 
a white  background.  It  does  not  wait 
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for  you  to  get  your  feet  positioned, 
left  hand  on  hip,  and  allow  a careful 
squeeze  of  the  trigger  as  you  do  on 
the  target.  Game  shooting  requires  an 
entirely  different  technique  than  tar- 
get shooting.  Therefore,  it  is  always 
hest  when  hunting  to  quickly  take 
advantage  of  any  steady  rest  support 
alongside  of  a tree  or  over  a stone  wall 
using  both  hands  to  firmly  grip  your 
revolver  stock.  Without  such  steady- 
ing supports,  try  the  sitting  position 
with  the  arm  steadied  between  the 
knees  or  even  the  prone  position— all 
of  these  when  attempting  a long  diffi- 
cult shot.  Know  the  trajectory  of  the 
cartridge  you  consider  best  under  all 
shooting  conditions.  To  do  these  things 
the  shooter  must  shoot,  and  shoot  and 
shoot  some  more.  Skill  with  the  hand- 
gun affords  the  greatest  satisfaction 
you  will  find  in  any  firearm.  Final 
warning:  Never  hold  your  hand  ahead 
or  alongside  the  cylinder  of  any  re- 

TOO  FAST  for  camera  is  the  recoil  of 
Trent's  .44  Magnum  recoil.  Skill  with  the 
handgun  is  difficult  to  achieve  and  both 
hands  should  be  used  to  steady  the  mag- 
nums. 


volver,  and  especially  the  big  ones 
unless  you  want  to  get  burned  badly. 

There  has  been  such  an  upswing 
lately  in  the  development  and  use  of 
high-velocity  revolvers  in  both  small 
and  big  calibers  we  thought  some 
data  obtained  by  careful  long-range 
tests  would  be  interesting  to  our  shoot- 
ers. The  small  calibered  arms  are  for 
vermin  only  while  the  big  ones  are  not 
only  suitable  for  small  game  and  ver- 
min but  are  suitable  for  deer  in  the 
hands  of  careful  hunters.  All  were 
tried  at  100  and  200  yards  range  using 
sandbag  rests  and  the  best  hand- 
loaded  cartridges  or  factory  loads. 
Top-notch  pistol  experts  fired  and  re- 
fired each  revolver.  While  we  call  this 
article  “The  200-Yard  Handgun”  we 
will  probably  surprise  you  by  saying 
most  all  of  the  guns  used  would  be 
consistently  accurate  to  three  and 
four  hundred  yards,  so  dear  “amigos,” 
when  you  let  one  of  those  lethal  slugs 
loose  try  to  know  where  it  is  going 
to  land. 

The  firearms  used  were  as  follows: 
( No.  1 ) Ruger  Mark  1 target  .22  tar- 
get pistol  with  muzzle  brake.  ( No.  2 ) 
The  new  S.  & W.  Model  53  .22  JET. 
This  arm  is  the  well  known  K-38 
chambered  and  bored  for  the  new 
speed  demon  JET.  (No.  3)  Colt  357 
Magnum,  6-inch  barrel,  target  sights. 
( No.  4)  Colt  357  Python,  6-inch  heavy 
ventilated  rib  barrel,  target  sights.  (No. 
5)  Colt  44-40  Winchester,  New  Serv- 
ice, 5/2-inch  barrel,  Micro  sights  and 
trigger  shoe.  (No.  6)  Remington  roll- 
ing block  Navy  model  single-shot,  8- 
inch  barrel,  target  sights,  .44  S.  & W. 
Special.  (No.  7)  S.  & W.  1950  model 
target  revolver  .44  S.  & W.  Special, 
6/2-inch  barrel,  target  sights.  (No.  8) 
Colt  .45  New  Service  Target  Model, 
7/2-inch  barrel,  target  sights.  (No.  9) 
Ruger  Black  Hawk  .44  Magnum  cali- 
ber, 6/2-inch  barrel.  (No.  10)  Ruger 
same  as  No.  9 with  7M-inch  barrel. 
(No.  11)  Ruger  Super  Black  Hawk 
.44  Magnum,  7/2-inch  barrel,  and  ( No. 
12)  S.  & W.  .44  Magnum  with  8/s-inch 
barrel.  We  were  unable  to  obtain  one 
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of  the  new  256  caliber  arms  from  Colt 
or  S.  & W.  as  none  are  on  the  market 
to  date.  This  cartridge  is  called  the 
256  Winchester  and  will  be  mentioned 
later. 

No.  1,  using  the  .22  long  rifle  car- 
tridge is  an  arm  not  allowed  for  shoot- 
ing game  due  to  it  being  self-loading. 
However,  this  cartridge  is  highly  ac- 
curate in  both  automatics  and  high- 
grade  revolvers.  It  will  do  good  work 
on  pests  and  game  like  squirrels  and 
rabbits  and  is  the  world’s  best  target 
caliber.  You  may  not  believe  it  but  it 
will  produce  equal  or  better  scores 
out  to  200  yards  than  the  big  guns 
when  wind  conditions  are  not  too 
severe.  I have  a friend  who  makes 
quite  a few  dollars  by  betting  with  in- 
experienced non-revolver  users  he  can 
keep  most  of  his  shots  in  a 30-inch 
circle  at  200  yards.  He  uses  an  S.  & W. 
K-22  target  revolver  and  does  not  use 
both  hands  or  any  support  for  the 
arm.  A good  way  of  extracting  some 
spondulix  from  non-shooting  victims. 
A lot  of  them  will  throw  a $10  bet 
with  perfect  abandon,  especially,  when 
he  hesitates  slightly  and  appears  to 
want  to  renege.  Barnum  truthfully 
said,  “A  sucker  is  born  every  minute.” 

No.  2,  the  Model  53  S.  & W.’s  latest 
.22  JET,  is  supposed  to  be  the  world’s 
fastest  handgun  cartridge.  Actually, 
it  is  the  357  Magnum  case  tapered 
and  necked  down  to  .22  caliber.  A 
forty-grain  jacketed  soft  point  bullet 
is  used  that  is  supposed  to  develop 
2,460  feet  per  second  velocity  from 
an  81-inch  barrel.  At  this  velocity  the 
little  bullet  develops  535  F.P.  of  en- 
ergy at  the  muzzle  and  200  F.P.  at 
150  yards.  As  you  can  see,  its  energy 
potential  drops  off  sharply  due  to  the 
light,  short  bullet  but  it  does  qualify 
as  a fine,  long-range  small  game  and 
varmint  cartridge.  Cartridges  cost 
around  $6.50  per  box  of  50  but  can 
easily  be  reloaded  at  less  than  half 
this  cost.  An  extra  cylinder  can  be 
purchased  to  use  the  long-rifle  .22  for 
some  $21  additional  or  one  can  use 
the  .22  long  rifle  inserts  which  come 


SIX  SHOT  GROUPS  were  fired  at  200  yards 
from  the  S.  & W.  8%-inch  barreled  .44  Mag- 
num and  from  the  6V2-inch  barreled  Ruger 
Black  Hawk  .44  Magnum. 

with  the  arm.  This  cuts  its  shooting 
cost  to  a minimum— a versatile  re- 
volver listing  at  $110. 

Before  leaving  the  new  small-bore 
high-velocity  revolver  cartridges  per- 
haps some  are  not  clear  on  the  256 
Winchester  that  will  probably  be  made 
by  Colt,  Ruger  and  S.  & W.  In  this 
case  Winchester  preferred  the  .25  cali- 
ber to  the  .22  but  they  stuck  to  the 
357  Magnum  case  using  a sharper 
shoulder  and  trimming  it  some  .012 
of  an  inch  shorter.  It  will  be  strictly 
a reloader’s  proposition  as  one  will 
have  no  cheap  rim-fire  cartridges  to 
use.  Its  cartridge  will  cost  as  much  as 
the  JET.  This  256  Winchester  Mag- 
num cartridge  has  a muzzle  velocity 
from  an  eight-inch  barrel  of  2,200  F.S. 
using  a 60-grain  special  jacketed  soft- 
point  bullet  which  develops  650  F.P. 
of  energy.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
25-20  Super  Speed  cartridge  out  of  a 
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rifle.  At  150  yards  said  load  develops 
275  F.P.  of  energy.  Low-power  scopes 
coming  out  of  Germany  are  designed 
for  these  revolvers.  They  carry  the 
Nickel  brand  and  are  made  in  1,  lM 
and  2 power  and  have  full  arm’s  length 
eye  relief.  Mounts  for  same  are  made 
by  Paul  Jaeger  of  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Mounts  and  scopes  are  light  and 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  heavy 
recoil  of  the  .44  Magnum.  Similar 
American  made  scopes  and  mounts 
will  soon  be  available  no  doubt.  At 
present  the  price  of  scopes  and  mounts 
relieves  one’s  bank  account  of  seventy- 
five  “simoleons”  at  least.  Such  scopes 
mounted  on  either  of  above  speed 
demons  with  the  8-inch  barrel  lengths 
will  give  the  perfectionist  “woods 
loafer”  the  utmost  in  a 200-yard  hand- 
gun for  small-game  to  turkey  and 
predators  up  to  coyotes. 

No.  3 and  4,  the  357  Magnum  has 
been  with  us  so  long  it  is  a well  estab- 
lished fact  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
handgun  calibers  ever  made.  With  its 


hand-loaded  velocities  up  to  1,550  feet 
per  second  using  a semi-truncated 
158-grain  gas  check  or  similar  half- 
jacketed  hollow-point  bullet  we  found 
it  did  deadly  accurate  work  at  200 
yards  and  is  capable  of  continued  fine 
accuracy  to  300,  400  and  500  yards.  To 
get  the  utmost  out  of  this  splendid 
cartridge  use  6-inch  barrels  or  longer. 
We  have  never  lost  a deer  with  this 
cartridge.  The  357  handles  all  of  the 
.38  Special  loads  as  well  as  the  best 
.38  Special  arms.  The  versatility  of  the 
357  Magnum  almost  makes  it  a must 
for  the  shooter  who  prefers  a .38- 
caliber  revolver  that  will  use  every- 
thing from  light  target  loads  to  long- 
range  hunting  loads  of  adequate 
power. 

Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 are  so  similar  in 
performance  they  can  be  listed  to- 
gether. The  old  44/40  and  .45  Colt,  as 
well  as  the  later  .44  S.  & W.  Special 
are  each  purposely  lightly  factory 
loaded.  As  there  are  so  many  old  and 
weakly  constructed  arms  available  in 


USING  BEST  POSITION  with  all  available  support  will  pay  off  when  shooting  in  the  field. 
The  author  here  fires  the  .45  caliber  Colt  revolver.  New  Service  Target  model.  He  is  using 
19  grains  of  2400  powder  behind  the  Markell  250  grain  Keith-type  bullet. 
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these  calibers  heavier  factory  loadings 
could  cause  injury  and  legal  trouble. 
Intelligent  hand-loading  for  these  old 
calibers  with  proper  gas-check  bul- 
lets from  200  to  250  grains  driven  1,000 
to  1,200  F.S.  qualifies  them  as  fine 
long-range  target  and  big  and  small 
game  cartridges.  During  the  last  35 
years  we  have  bagged  several  deer 
and  numerous  chucks  and  predators 
with  them. 

Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  12  (last  four  on 
our  list)  are  something  else.  With 
either  of  the  .44  Magnums  mentioned, 
the  average  competent  outdoorsman 
should  be  safe  against  any  animal  liv- 
ing on  the  North  or  South  American 
continent.  Present  factory  loadings  for 
the  .44  Magnum  lists  1,470  F.S.  muzzle 
velocity  with  a striking  energy  of  near 
1,200  F.P.  This  load  is  over  100  F.  per 
Sec.  slower  than  its  original  loading 
which  developed  around  1,350  F.P. 
energy.  These  ballistics  were  from  a 
6/2-inch  barrel.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 


a little  2/4-  to  three-pound  side  arm 
can  develop  ballistics  equivalent  to 
the  potent  old  45/70-405  black  powder 
load  and  produce  the  accuracy  shown 
in  our  tests.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  we  can  cut  these  200-yard 
groups  at  least  30  per  cent.  The  .44 
Magnum  is  another  versatile  one 
which  will  use  all  .44  S.  & W.  Special 
loads  as  accurately  as  an  arm  made 
for  it. 

Our  group  of  long-range  handgun 
addicts  use  and  play  with  all  calibers 
but  the  .44  Magnum  is  the  most  pop- 
ular number  with  them.  One  short 
article  cannot  adequately  cover  this 
phase  of  outdoor  gunning.  Later  dis- 
cussions will  delve  into  proper  hand- 
loading, hunting  game  and  predators 
as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  pistol 
telescopic  sights  and  making  your  own 
swaged  gas-check  and  half-jacket  bul- 
lets. Until  then  we  invite  you  to  shoot 
along  with  us  and  enjoy  the  long- 
range  “200-Yard  Handgun.” 


ARE  YOU  AN  AVERAGE  HUNTER? 

One  of  the  jealously  guarded  freedoms  in  this  country  permits  millions  of 
citizens  to  own  guns  and  enjoy  the  sport  of  hunting  wild  birds  and  animals. 
The  wealthy  person  may  go  afield  with  an  expensive  firearm,  guide,  hunting 
dog,  boat,  or  whatever  equipment  or  service  he  desires.  The  individual  in  a low 
income  bracket  will  more  likely  sally  forth  with  a well-used  gun,  “kick  out” 
his  small  game,  and  “stump  up”  for  deer  or  bear  for  lack  of  drivers  to  push  the 
large  game  to  his  stand.  Between  these  extremes  is  another  class  of  hunter 
vaguely  referred  to  as  “the  average  hunter.”  Well,  who  is  he,  what  is  his 
occupation  and  what  is  he  like? 

Dr.  Tony  Peterle  of  the  Ohio  Research  Unit  provided  some  of  the  answers 
at  the  North  American  Wildlife  Conference  this  year.  A survey  indicated,  he 
said,  that  Mr.  Average  Hunter  is  a laborer  or  craftsman  in  the  middle  income 
bracket,  40  per  cent  of  whom  come  from  a farm  background.  The  survey 
further  revealed  that  46  per  cent  of  the  hunters  had  served  with  the  armed 
forces,  90  per  cent  began  hunting  before  age  18,  some  90  per  cent  could 
recognize  a common  tree,  but  only  43  per  cent  could  identify  ducks  they  shot. 
Significantly,  about  one-half  the  persons  surveyed  said  bagging  game  was  not 
the  consideration  of  greatest  importance  to  them,  that  they  were  content 
simply  to  be  in  the  outdoors. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STREAM  MAP  OUT-OF-PRINT 


The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  announced  that  the  state  stream 
map  is  temporarily  out-of-print  while  being  revised. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Weather,  Climate  and  Wildlife 

Part  II 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


WEATHER  and  climate,  as  we 
found  out  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article  in  the  August  issue,  have  a tre- 
mendous effect  on  animals  and  how 
they  live.  One  important  effect  is  that 
which  influences  plants  and  where 
they  grow. 

We  know  that  animals  depend  upon 
plants  directly  as  food  and  cover  or 
indirectly.  Some  animals  eat  others 
that  eat  plants.  If  an  unusually  late 
frost  prevents  oaks  from  producing 
acorns  or  other  plants  from  producing 
their  fruits,  animals  suffer  from  a lack 
of  food  later  on. 

Drought  conditions  in  areas  of  nor- 
mally high  rainfall  also  may  have  a 
serious  effect  on  animals  by  reducing 
food  supplies. 

But  weather  and  climate  may  affect 
animals  in  a more  direct  way.  Right 
now,  waterfowl  of  several  species  are 
in  serious  shape  because  drought  con- 
ditions in  their  breeding  grounds  of 
the  prairie  states  and  Canadian  prov- 
inces have  resulted  in  dried  up  pot 
holes  where  the  birds  nest. 

In  the  August  article,  we  compared 
weather  factors  such  as  wind,  temper- 
ature, humidity,  evaporation  and  pre- 
cipitation in  various  kinds  of  places, 
and  then  tried  to  see  how  these  fac- 
tors affected  plants— plants  upon  which 
animals  depend  for  food  and  cover. 


Here  are  some  different  projects, 
some  of  which  show  how  light  inten- 
sity affects  plants,  and  consequently 
animals,  and  some  that  deal  with  ani- 
mals directly.  All  are  related  in  one 
way  or  another  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment, since  a great  deal  of  what  we 
call  habitat  improvement  for  wildlife 
is  in  effect  the  creation  of  small  cli- 
mates within  larger  ones  that  help 
animals  find  what  they  need  for  life. 

As  Mark  Twain  said,  you  can’t  do 
much  about  the  weather  except  talk 
about  it.  But  you  can  do  something 
about  the  effect  that  weather  has  on 
you— or  animals. 

Air  conditioning  is  one  example— 
and  hedgerows,  brushpiles,  wind- 
breaks, or  nest  boxes  are  examples 
that  apply  to  wildlife. 

Wildlife  Homes 

For  these  projects,  all  you  need  are 
two  fairly  good  thermometers  that 
give  identical  readings  under  the  same 
conditions. 

For  the  first  project,  place  one  ther- 
mometer in  the  sun  on  bare  soil.  Make 
a record  of  the  temperature.  Next, 
place  a thermometer  on  the  ground 
in  the  sun  on  a lawn  or  other  area 
where  the  grass  is  two  or  three  inches 
high.  Make  a record  of  the  temper- 
ature. 
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Next,  place  a piece  of  black  paper, 
12"  square,  on  the  ground  with  a 
thermometer  beneath;  and  do  the 
same  thing  with  a piece  of  white 
paper.  Under  which  piece  is  the  tem- 
perature the  highest? 

Can  you  see  how  ground  cover  or 
even  mulch  keeps  the  soil  cooler  and 
consequently  more  moist?  How  would 
this  affect  animals? 

Next,  try  to  find  a hollow  tree.  Com- 
pare the  temperature  on  the  inside 
with  temperature  a foot  away  on  the 
outside.  Is  there  any  difference? 

Compare  temperatures  in  hollow 
logs,  the  underside  of  brushpiles,  in 
old  stone  walls,  down  a woodchuck 
burrow,  in  birdhouses  or  in  a mouse 
nest  out  in  the  field  with  air  temper- 
ature outside  of  these  animal  homes. 
Can  you  see  how  shade  modifies,  to 
some  extent,  the  temperature  which  is 
one  of  the  weather-climate  factors? 

But  here  is  a series  of  projects  that 
show  how  animals  react  to  light,  tem- 
perature and  humidity.  You  can  use 


the  same  equipment  and  experiment 
with  flies,  ants,  snails,  worms,  even 
small  toads  or  salamanders. 

You  will  need  two  jars  with  screw 
tops— preferable  one-gallon  jars,  but 
both  the  same  size.  Remove  the  screw 
tops  and  place  them  together  top  to 
top.  Drill  two  holes  near  the  edges  of 
the  tops.  Use  screws  and  nuts  to 
fasten  the  tops  together.  Cut  as  large 
a hole  as  possible  in  the  center  of  the 
two  tops.  When  you  screw  the  jars 
into  the  tops,  you  will  have  one  jar 
with  two  parts— with  two  parts  con- 
nected by  the  hole  through  the  tops. 

Drop  some  flies  into  one  jar  and 
screw  it  into  the  top.  Place  the  jars  in 
a place— open  shade— so  that  there  is 
the  same  amount  of  light  in  each  jar. 
Watch  the  flies  for  an  hour  or  so  and 
they  should  fly  back  and  forth  from 
one  jar  to  the  other.  If  not,  stand  the 
jars  on  end  and  see  what  happens. 
If  the  flies  congregate  in  the  top  jar, 
turn  the  jars  over.  If  they  concentrate 
in  the  bottom  jar,  turn  the  jars  over 
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and  see  if  they  return  to  the  bottom. 

Next,  use  some  black  paper  or  heavy 
black  cloth  and  cover  one  jar  so  that 
it  is  dark  inside.  See  what  effect  this 
has  on  flies.  Will  they  stay  on  the  dark 
jar  or  do  they  prefer  light?  Reverse 
the  cover  and  see  if  you  can  drive 
them  to  light  or  darkness. 

Try  the  same  experiment  with 
beetles,  fireflies,  or  any  other  insects 
you  can  catch. 

Now,  use  some  tape  and  fasten  the 
two  thermometers  on  the  inside  of  the 
jars,  so  you  can  read  them  from  the 
outside. 

Put  the  flies,  beetles  or  other  in- 
sects inside  one  jar.  Hold  a lighted 
candle  under  one  jar  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature in  that  jar.  Does  it  have  any 
effect  on  the  insects?  How  do  they 
react  to  temperature  change  if  at  all? 
To  create  a greater  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  two  jars,  wrap 
a piece  of  wet  cloth  around  one  and 
place  it  in  front  of  a fan.  Hold  the 
lighted  candle  under  the  other,  but 
keep  moving  the  candle  back  and 
forth  so  that  the  heat  will  not  crack 
the  glass. 

Now  try  a combination  of  light  and 
temperature.  Cover  one  jar  with  cloth 
so  it  is  dark  inside,  or  nearly  so.  Raise 
the  temperature  in  the  other  jar.  Try 
all  combinations  and  see  what  the 
effect  is. 

The  next  project  adds  the  element 
of  humidity.  Soak  a piece  of  paper 
toweling  or  a sponge  and  squeeze  out 
most  of  the  water.  Place  it  in  one  jar 
along  with  the  flies  or  other  insects. 
Wait  a few  minutes  and  see  if  it  has 
any  effect.  Use  the  information  you 
obtained  on  the  previous  projects— 
light  and  temperature— to  make  the 
flies  move  from  one  jar  to  the  other, 
and  see  if  they  stay  there  when  con- 
ditions are  again  the  same  except  for 
humidity. 

Now  combine  all  the  elements— 
light,  temperature  and  humidity— in 
one  project.  Try  warm,  dark,  humid 
conditions  in  one  jar,  against  a light, 
drier,  cooler  jar.  Try  a dark,  warm  jar 


against  a light,  drier  jar.  Try  a cool, 
humid  jar  against  a dark,  drier  jar. 
There  are  several  combinations  to  try 
and  all  will  show  how  insects  react  to 
climatic  influences  in  different  ways. 

Next,  use  other  animals  and  try  the 
same  experiments.  Try  snails,  and 
toads,  a salamander,  a small  snake,  or 
a mouse  if  you  can  live-trap  one.  You 
can  see  easily  that  animals  have  differ- 
ent reactions  and  different  preferences 
—and  this  information  will  help  you 
see  how  various  wildlife  management 
practices  are  designed  to  create,  in 
part,  an  environment  that  meets  the 
needs  of  certain  animals. 

Much  the  same  sort  of  project  can 
be  tried  on  birds  if  there  is  a crow 
roost  or  a blackbird  roost  nearby,  or 
if  you  live  on  one  of  the  flight  lines 
from  or  to  such  a roost.  In  the  fall, 
crows  as  well  as  starlings,  grackles, 
cowbirds,  and  red  wings  tend  to  flock 
together  and  roost  in  one  place  each 
night.  Each  morning  they  fly  out  to 
feed  and  return  to  the  roost  late  in 
the  afternoon.  In  many  places  they 
may  be  seen  at  about  the  same  time 
each  day  flying  out  to  feed,  or  return- 
ing to  the  roost  at  night. 

Try  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  cor- 
relation between  light  and  the  times 
the  birds  fly  over,  or  into  or  out  of  the 
roost.  It  will  take  several  days  or  even 
weeks  of  record  keeping  to  allow  for 
cloudy  days,  bright  days,  etc. 

You  need  a photographic  light 
meter,  a watch,  a chart  showing  exact 
time  of  sunrise  and  sunset  and  paper 
and  pencils. 

Set  up  an  observation  to  use  every 
day.  Suppose  you  are  watching  birds 
come  into  a roost.  Start  your  observa- 
tions at  4:00  p.m.  Take  a meter  read- 
ing on  a piece  of  light  colored  paper 
that  is  flat  on  the  ground.  Each  five 
minutes  take  a meter  reading  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  and  record  it  op- 
posite the  time.  At  the  same  time  make 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  birds 
coming  into  the  roost.  At  what  point 
of  light  intensity  do  you  see  the  most 
birds?  Or  over  what  range  of  light 
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intensity?  How  does  this  correspond 
over  several  days’  observation?  As  the 
sun  sets  earlier  each  day,  do  birds 
arrive  earlier?  What  factor  seems  to 
remain  constant  over  several  days— 
light  intensity  or  time? 

The  same  experiment  may  be  tried 
at  a bird  feeder  in  the  yard  where 
birds  come  to  feed  each  day.  What 
time  do  they  arrive  in  the  morning? 
What  is  the  light  intensity  when  they 
get  there?  Do  they  arrive  at  the  same 
clock-time  on  a cloudy  day  as  a bright 
day?  Do  all  species  arrive  at  the  same 
time  or  at  the  same  light  intensity?  Do 
some  species  arrive  earlier  in  a rather 
definite  time  or  light  pattern  over 
several  days  or  two  or  three  weeks? 

If  you  live  in  a place  where  deer- 
mice,  raccoons,  or  opossums  can  be 
baited  to  a feeder,  rig  up  a “trap”  so 


that  when  they  take  food  from  the 
feeder,  they  ring  a doorbell  in  the 
house. 

After  they  are  accustomed  to  feed- 
ing in  the  same  place,  start  timing 
their  appearance  each  night  for  a few 
weeks.  Do  they  come  the  same  time 
by  the  clock  each  night,  or  about  the 
same  number  of  minutes  after  sunset? 
Or  isn’t  there  any  definite  pattern  of 
arrival  time  over  a dozen  or  more  ob- 
servations? 

These  are  only  a few  projects  that 
show  some  of  the  effects  on  animals  of 
weather  and  climate.  But  they  are  all 
fun  to  try.  They  help  us  understand 
more  about  animals  and  how  they 
live,  information  that  sometimes  may 
be  applied  in  wildlife  conservation. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  “Fun  With 
a Future.” 
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The  Secret  of  Successful  Hunting- 
don t Hurry  and  Don't  Worry . . . 


Patience-1  Basic  Hunting  Virtue 

By  Bob  Bowers 


HUNTING  is  something  like  a cool 
drink  of  water  on  a very  hot  day. 
It  offers  its  maximum  enjoyment  when 
sipped  slowly,  and  its  least  pleasure 
when  taken  in  gulps.  When  the  throat 
is  dry,  one  often  recklessly  seeks  water. 
Once  found,  he  tends  to  gulp  it  down 
in  such  haste  that  swallowing  actually 
becomes  a chore  rather  than  a pleas- 


ure. The  thirsty  man  here  may  be 
compared  to  the  hunter  who  has  anx- 
iously awaited  the  hunting  season  to 
open.  When  the  day  finally  arrives, 
instead  of  moving  into  the  woodlands 
with  studied  caution,  the  tendency  is 
to  drive  himself  to  the  point  where 
what  is  supposed  to  be  pleasure  is 
turned  into  work. 
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Such  extreme  impatience  is  most 
prevalent  among  men  whose  hunting 
opportunities  are  limited,  like  those 
who  work  a five-day  week  and  only 
have  Saturdays  to  get  out-of-doors. 
Impatience,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  this  group.  We  are  all  guilty  of 
rushing  to  some  degree  while  hunting. 
To  rush  through  a day  of  hunting, 
however,  merely  because  the  hunting 
time  is  limited,  is  like  increasing  the 
acceleration  of  our  car  when  the  gas 
tank  is  about  empty.  We  may  get 
where  we  are  going  faster,  but 
chances  are  better  we  won’t  get  there 
at  all.  Likewise,  the  hunter  may  cover 
a greater  territory  when  he  rushes,  but 
his  chances  for  a kill  decrease  in  pro- 
portion to  his  speed. 

Hunting  is  generally  considered  a 
relaxing  sport.  It  is  said  to  relieve  the 
nervous  tensions  built  up  over  the 
long  work- week.  Matching  wits  with 
wild  creatures  is  a sport  which  makes 
worldly  worries  about  taxes,  mort- 
gages and  car  payments  seem  second- 
ary. If  these  things  are  not  accom- 
plished, it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  time 
and  expense  involved  in  hunting.  After 
all,  the  cost  per  pound  of  meat  har- 
vested is  normally  much  higher  than 
the  finest  cuts  of  beef  sold  in  the 
supermarket. 

Patient  hunting  is  as  basic  to  the 
sport  as  any  facet  one  may  care  to 
investigate.  It  is  not  only  concerned 
with  the  individual’s  health,  but  it  is 
tied  in  heavily  to  hunting  success  and 
just  plain  enjoyment  of  this  type  of 
recreation. 

From  the  health  point  of  view,  no 
one  can  question  the  invigorating 
effects  of  flexing  the  muscles  in  au- 
tumn air,  and  walking  woodland  trails 
when  the  leaf  coloration  is  at  its  peak, 
or  observing  the  greenery  of  conifers 
and  ghostly  forms  of  hardwood  vege- 
tation with  a backdrop  of  crystalline 
snow.  Such  beauty  and  serenity  are 
enjoyed  best  when  the  “living  is  easy” 
and  time  is  not  crowding  you. 

To  the  contrary,  many  men  over- 
look such  vital  aspects  of  hunting. 
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They  appear  eager  to  wear  themselves 
down  under  the  guise  of  relaxing. 
They  rush  to  the  hunting  area;  eat 
hasty  meals;  rush  up  the  hillside  to 
take  their  stands,  and  climb  moun- 
tains that  would  tax  the  endurance  of 
youngsters  half  their  ages. 

The  records  show  that  most  of  us 
get  away  with  it.  These  records  also 
show  that  each  year  some  of  us  don’t. 
One  state,  which  has  kept  complete 
records  over  the  years,  reported  that 
from  five  to  ten  hunters  die  in  the 
woods  every  year  from  heart  attacks 
resulting  from  pushing  themselves  too 
hard.  The  truly  odd  part  of  this  statis- 
tic is  that  the  heart  attacks  nearly 
match  the  deaths  from  gun  shot  wounds 
every  year.  In  some  cases,  the  deaths 
result  from  abnormal  heart  conditions. 
Much  of  the  time,  however,  they  re- 
sult among  office  workers  who  attempt 
to  get  more  exercise  in  one  day  than 
they  normally  get  during  the  entire 
pre-hunting  months.  Most  of  these 
people  have  exercised  little  more  than 
to  lift  a paperweight  for  nine  months. 
Then,  opening  up  the  hunting  season, 
they  act  as  if  they  had  been  running 
the  mile  each  morning  before  break- 
fast. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a man  is  down- 
right foolish  to  make  a chore  out  of 
hunting.  He  not  only  endangers  his 
health  but  likewise  is  missing  the  en- 
tire justification  for  the  sport  in  the 
first  place,  which  is  basically  nothing 
more  than  recreation.  Everybody 
likes  to  fill  his  game  bag,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  much  more  game  has  come 
my  way  from  patiently  waiting  for  it, 
than  ever  was  killed  when  chasing 
after  it. 

Despite  all  the  advice  I have  to 
offer  on  the  subject  of  hunting  pa- 
tience, however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  like  anybody  else  I catch  myself 
rushing  now  and  then.  Without  action 
of  some  sort,  within  what  I consider 
a reasonable  length  of  time,  my  nor- 
mal impulse  is  to  hurry  off  to  another 
stand  to  start  my  wait  all  over  again. 
I know  now,  and  I knew  then,  that  my 
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SMALL  GAME  HUNTING  PARTY  displays  care  in  handling  firearms  and  slow,  relaxing 
method  of  working  weed  field.  Too  many  small  game  groups  hurry  across  the  cover  and 
display  careless  gun  handling. 


chances  would  be  just  as  good  where 
I was,  if  I stood  quietly  a while  longer. 
In  fact,  chances  probably  would  have 
been  better.  There  would  have  been 
no  crackling  of  dry  leaves  and  twigs 
which  broke  the  silence  when  I moved. 
How  many  times  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience to  rush  from  one  stand  to 
another,  and  barely  reach  my  new 
position  before  shooting  broke  out  in 
the  exact  spot  I had  just  left.  Some 
wiser  soul  with  more  patience  and 
probably  more  knowledge  of  the 
woods  than  I had  stuck  it  out.  His 
patience  has  paid  off  in  the  form  of  a 
turkey,  squirrel  or  deer. 

Such  an  incident  has  not  only  hap- 
pened once  or  twice.  It  has  happened 
a dozen  times.  I used  to  time  myself 
to  see  how  long  it  was  after  I moved 
that  somebody  fired  at  game  from  my 
former  stand.  When  this  happens,  it  is 
about  as  revolting  as  the  time  I left  a 
stretch  of  trout  water  that  I believed 
“fished  out.”  Five  minutes  later  an- 
other angler  landed  a sixteen-inch 
rainbow  out  of  the  water  where  I had 
been  standing. 

Patience  is  an  attribute  which  some 
people  are  born  with,  while  others 
must  acquire  it.  Unfortunately,  in  most 
cases,  I am  among  the  latter,  having 


to  learn  from  experience  and  the  cost 
of  such  learning  has  come  high. 

One  time,  for  instance,  the  complete 
lack  of  patience  cost  me  a buck  deer 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  season.  A 
friend  and  I were  hunting  the  second- 
growth  hardwoods  and  laurel  thickets 
of  a particularly  rough  stretch  of 
mountain.  Deer  sign  was  everywhere. 
The  maples  and  dogwoods  had  been 
browsed  that  morning  or  the  evening 
before.  Fresh  pellets  lined  the  trail 
over  which  we  took  our  stand,  and 
the  earth  still  “steamed”  where  it  had 
been  newly  pawed  up  by  deer  looking 
for  acorns.  This  was  as  pretty  a stand 
as  I had  seen  on  the  entire  mountain. 
Anyone  who  has  hunted  much  would 
tell  you  if  you  wait  in  such  a place 
long  enough,  a buck  will  certainly 
come  by.  So  we  waited.  The  first  few 
minutes  were  not  bad,  as  the  anxiety 
of  the  possibilities  kept  my  spirits 
high.  As  the  hands  on  my  wrist  watch 
moved  on,  however,  my  patience 
waned. 

In  my  younger  days,  when  I first 
learned  to  hunt,  I stood  in  one  posi- 
tion from  before  dawn  until  dusk.  My 
patience  then  seemed  well  disciplined, 
and  it  usually  paid  off  in  game  of  the 
type  I was  hunting.  On  this  day,  how- 
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ever,  it  seemed  that  I got  the  itch  to 
move  on  shortly  after  sitting  down, 
and  the  feeling  couldn’t  be  stilled.  So, 
while  knowing  better  in  my  heart,  I 
motioned  to  my  friend  for  us  to  move 
on  down  the  trail.  As  the  two  of  us 
left  our  stand,  a twig  snapped  under 
my  foot,  and  hardly  ten  steps  later  a 
high-powered  rifle  cracked  in  front  of 
us.  We  stopped  for  a moment  to  await 
any  deer  that  the  shooter  may  have 
missed,  but  there  was  no  deer.  Sure 
enough,  not  forty  yards  away  stood  a 
very  happy  hunter,  though,  for  he  had 
killed  a nice,  four-point  buck.  He  was 
overjoyed  and  we  were  happy  for  him 
but  brokenhearted  for  ourselves.  We 
had  driven  that  very  “patient”  buck 
right  into  his  lap  as  he  sat  quietly  on 
a log  eating  his  lunch.  The  part  of  this 
incident  which  hurt  most  was  the  fact 
that  this  same  hunter  would  have  most 
likely  driven  the  same  buck  into  us 
had  we  waited  five  minutes  longer 
where  we  were.  As  soon  as  he  finished 
his  sandwich,  he  told  us,  he  had 


planned  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
our  stand.  This,  of  course,  would  have 
pushed  the  four-pointer,  which  was 
hiding  in  the  laurel  brush,  out  of  the 
laurel  into  our  awaiting  guns.  This 
was  a pure  case  of  patience  claiming 
the  prize.  The  lucky  hunter  had  sat 
on  that  log  since  early  morning,  and 
five  minutes  less  patience  would  have 
cost  him  his  deer.  Even  though  I 
know  this  as  well  as  I know  anything 
about  hunting,  I continue  to  violate 
the  rules  and  such  violation  is  expen- 
sive in  the  form  of  lost  game. 

No  matter  what  a person  is  hunt- 
ing, it  is  all  the  same.  Game  appears  to 
be  totally  unpredictable,  whether  it 
is  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit  or  grouse. 
Perhaps  the  only  thing  we  can  pre- 
dict about  these  birds  and  animals  of 
the  wild  is  that  they  are  unpredictable. 
Yet,  each  has  certain  habits  peculiar 
to  it  which  one  can  use  as  a guide 
line.  For  instance,  a rabbit  may  freeze 
practically  under  your  feet.  You’ll 
never  know  he’s  there  unless  you  take 


SITTING  TIGHT.  A cottontail  rabbit  freezes  at  the  approach  of  hunters.  Game  is  un- 
predictable, but  the  slow,  watchful  hunter  will  usually  get  more  chances  for  a shot  than 
the  man  who  hurries  through  the  fields  or  woods. 


one  more  step.  A grouse,  however,  is 
the  more  nervous  type— he  will  hold 
until  you  get  over  him  unless  you  stop. 
Any  sudden  change  in  your  actions 
will  get  on  the  bird’s  nerves  and  usu- 
ally cause  him  to  fly.  Here  again  the 
slow,  watchful  hunter  is  the  one  who 
walks  up  and  kills  grouse  consistently. 

The  point  of  all  this  play  on  patience 
is  not  exactly  confined  to  the  fact  that 
more  patient  and  slower  movements 
will  guarantee  a hunter  more  game 
for  his  game  bag.  That  is,  however, 
certainly  a vital  part  of  it.  The  main 
idea  here  is  that  hunting,  like  fishing, 
is  aimed  at  more  than  just  obtaining 
the  bag  limit.  It  is  meant  to  impart  a 
“basic  truth”— that  with  a patient  ap- 
proach to  hunting,  one  can  not  only 
spare  his  soft  muscles  too  many  aches, 
but  he  can  likewise  insure  himself 
against  more  drastic  effects.  At  the 
same  time  his  chances  of  killing  game 
are  not  lessened. 

One  just  cannot  rush  game  into  his 
hunting  coat,  anymore  than  he  can 
rush  the  process  of  aging  and  curing 
fine  tobacco.  To  be  enjoyed  most,  hunt- 
ing must  be  a patient,  take-it-easy 
sport.  Too  many  hunters  make  it  a hit- 
and-miss  sport,  which  often  leads  to 
hasty  firing  at  fleeting  game.  When  a 
man  really  hunts  intently,  he  must  see 
all  that  goes  on  around  him.  His  eyes 
must  search  the  coverts,  the  tree 
trunks  and  the  trail  upon  which  he 


walks.  He  must  look  for  movement, 
and  define  that  movement  before  he 
shoots.  For  safety,  he  must  fire  from 
intent  rather  than  from  reflex.  And  a 
man’s  firing  at  game  is  governed  best 
by  intent  when  he  is  moving  slowly 
through  the  woods  or  standing  pa- 
tiently on  a stand. 

In  looking  around  for  signs  of  game, 
the  tempo  of  the  hunt  is  held  down  to 
a slow,  concerted  pace  ...  it  has  to  be 
if  the  hunt  is  to  be  effective,  safe  and 
as  enjoyable  as  possible.  As  the  tempo 
is  reduced,  the  actual  enjoyment  is  in- 
creased, and  that,  we  claim,  is  what 
we  are  after  when  we  hunt.  So  if  game 
kills  and  maximum  enjoyment  come 
best  from  slow,  studied  hunting,  as 
opposed  to  quick,  rushed  or  erratic 
sorties  into  the  woods,  then  why 
should  we  abuse  ourselves  by  rushing? 

It  seems  to  be  our  modern-day  na- 
ture to  rush  in  all  we  do.  Perhaps 
when  confined  to  the  business  world, 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Making 
a living,  after  all,  does  warrant  our 
every  consideration.  But  hunting  is 
not  intended  as  work.  When  it  is 
labored,  the  entire  complex  involving 
self-satisfaction,  relaxation  and  a more 
healthful  outlook  upon  life  is  defeated. 
When  a man  hunts  with  a “take-it- 
easy”  stride,  he  knows  why  hunting 
has  continued  upon  the  scene  of  one 
of  this  nation’s  greatest,  most  refresh- 
ing and  self-satisfying  pastimes. 


Book  Note . . . 


GUN  DOG 

Called  a “revolutionary,  rapid  training  method,”  a new  book  authored  by 
Richard  A.  Wolters  has  recently  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company, 
300  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  Wolters,  after  some  extraordinary 
research,  tells  how  and  why  a dog  thinks,  when  exactly  to  buy  your  dog,  and 
what  a difference  this  know-how  can  make.  The  book  was  written  for  the  man 
with  limited  time  and  facilities  who  wants  a gun  dog  fast  and  who  wants  to 
train  it  himself.  The  method  involves  the  hunting  commands  with  the  use  of 
training  tools  and  shows  the  complete  procedure  step  by  step  in  picture  se- 
quences. Available  from  your  local  bookstore  or  from  the  publisher.  Price:  $5.95. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

M.  J.  GOLDEN Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— M.  D.  Stewart,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  WA  6-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  Avis  (R.  D.  1,  Lock  Haven). 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown,  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon. 
Phone:  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— T.  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9519 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
ATlas  7-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


Pennsylvania  Official  1961  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(Regulations  apply  during  Hunting  License  Year , September  1,  1961  to  August  31,  1962) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening  hour  for 
small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  28  will  be  8:00  a.m., 
EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting 
hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive, 
6:00  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.,  EST.  (FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS  AND  SHOOTING 
HOURS  ON  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER.) 

SMALL  GAME 


Daily  Season 

DATES 

OF  OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined 

4 ... 

....  20  ...... 

. Oct.  28 

Dec.  2 AND 

. ..  Jan.  1,  1962 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

6 ... 

....  30  ...... 

. Oct.  28 

Dec  2 AND 

( not  more  than  30  in  combined  seasons ) 

- Dec.  26 

Jan.  1,  1962 

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 

2 ... 

10 

Oct.  28 

Dec.  2 AND 

..  Dec.  26 

Jan.  1,  1962 

Wild  Turkey— Counties  and  Parts  of,  not  listed  below 

1 ... 

1 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  11 

—Counties  and  Parts  of,  listed  below  ( 1 ) 

. Oct.  28 

Nov.  25 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

2 ... 

8 .. 

. Oct.  28 

Dec.  2 

4 

....  12  

Oct.  28 

Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits ) ( 2 ) ( Certain  Counties 

2 ... 

. 6 ...... 

Jan.  1,  1962 

Raccoons  ( hunting  or  trapping ) 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  .. 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Grackles  ...  ..  

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  Oct.  2 to  27,  inclusive)  

Unlimited 

All  months  except  Oct.  2-27 

BIG  GAME 

1 .... 

1 

Nov.  27 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  three 

2 .... 

....  2 

. Nov.  27 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  27 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler,  or  a 

....  Dec.  16  (3) 

. Dec.  18 

FURBEARERS 

Skunks  and  Opossums  __ 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Minks  . 

Nov.  23 

Jan.  14,  1962 

Nov.  23 

Feb.  10 

_ Mar.  18,  1962 

Beavers  (traps  only )— Certain  Counties  (4) 

7 .... 

...  7 ) 

Feb.  10 

Mar.  18,  1962 

—Remainder  of  State 

4 

4 1 ' 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk, 

Otters, 

Hungarian 

Partridges, 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 


(1)  Wild  Turkey  Season— Oct.  28-Nov.  25— in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren,  and  in  those 
parts  of  Blair  and  Huntingdon  Counties  north  of  Route  22,  and  in  that  part  of  Mifflin  County 
north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  in  that 
part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne, 
Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

(2)  Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)— Counties  Closed:  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Centre,  Elk,  Huntingdon, 
Jefferson,  Somerset,  Warren. 

(3)  Except  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot  Ammunition  Area  (Franklin  County)  where  the  season  for 
antlered  deer  closes  Dec.  15  and  the  season  for  antlerless  deer  is  Dec.  16  and  Dec.  18. 

( 4 ) Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford,  Erie,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  OF  SMALL  GAME-Not  more  than  the  daily  limit  for 
the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding  day  of  the  open  season  for 
each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in 
possession. 

DEER— A hunter  may  not  kill  more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  1961  seasons,  whether  hunting  indi- 
vidually or  with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License,  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  is  issued  only  by:  County  Treasurers  at  $2.15;  and  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Harris- 
burg, at  $2.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses,  issued  by  County  Treasurers  only,  at  $1.15,  are  valid 
only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants  may  hunt  deer  during  the  Archery  Season 
and  Antlerless  Deer  Season,  without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent, 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  No  application  for  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  shall 
be  approved,  or  licenses  issued,  to  a nonresident  in  advance  of  30  days  prior  to  the  opening  date 
of  the  Antlerless  Season. 


BEAVERS— No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One  person 
may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or 
house  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice 
or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disurbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10 
days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present 
them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  the  District  or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING— Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of 
open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  noon  on  last  day.  Traps 
must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES— The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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SPLASH!  And  up  they  go  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  Pennsylvania  waterfowlers 
from  Erie  County  and  the  Pymatuning-Conneaut  Area  to  duck  hunters  in 
the  source  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Keystone. 

The  American  pintail  duck,  often  called  “Sprig,”  is  one  of  the  state’s  com- 
mon ducks. 

No  duck  is  more  readily  recognized  in  flight  than  this  trim,  handsome  pintail 
drake.  His  slender,  long  slim  neck,  pointed  wings  and  elongated  tail  will  be  a 
common  target  between  October  21  and  December  9 this  year. 

The  pintail  is  most  common  in  the  spring  when  great  flocks  invade  the 
Pymatuning-Conneaut  Lake  region  to  feed  on  the  profuse  rice  cutgrass.  Fall 
finds  the  pintail  less  common,  but  not  an  unusual  bulge  in  the  waterfowlers  bag. 

On  this  continent  the  American  pintail  has  the  widest  breeding  range  of  all 
ducks,  nesting  primarily  in  the  prairie  country  of  western  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  Pennsylvania  when  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  was  first  created  a few 
pintail  breeding  records  were  established  there.  However,  in  recent  years,  the 
pintail  has  become  a rare  summer  resident  in  the  Keystone  State. 

The  female  pintail  is  entirely  different  in  appearance  from  her  gaily  deco- 
rated mate.  She  is  dusky  above,  with  pale  feathered  edgings,  giving  a veiled 
or  mottled  appearance.  Her  head  and  neck  show  fine  dusky  streaks.  She  lacks 
the  long  pin  tail  of  the  drake. 

The  pintail’s  great  speed  is  a well-known  fact.  Its  racy  lines  and  rapidity  of 
its  pace  have  earned  it  the  name  of  the  greyhound  among  ducks.  Flocks  have 
the  habit  of  descending  from  a great  altitude  in  a zigzagging,  volplaning  rush. 
A flock  of  pintails  flying  parallel  to  a train  traveled  at  about  52  miles  an  hour 
and  another  flock  when  chased  by  an  airplane  was  timed  at  about  52  miles  an 
hour.  These  figures  do  not  disprove  the  claim  of  some  gunners  that  these  birds 
travel  at  a rate  upwards  to  90  miles  an  hour,  though  if  such  speed  is  ever 
reached  it  can  only  be  maintained  over  a short  period. 

Its  great  speed,  beautiful  lines  and  readiness  to  come  to  decoys  make  the 
American  pintail  a much  desired  waterfowl  trophy. 
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Our  Colorful  Maples 


1.  What  tree  produces  curly  maple 
wood? 

2.  How  is  sugar  produced  from 
maple  sap? 

3.  The  striped  maple  is  one  of  our 
larger  timber  trees.  True  or 
false? 

4.  What  maple  has  compound 
leaves? 

5.  What  color  does  the  foliage  of  the 
silver  maple  assume  in  autumn? 

6.  What  tree  produces  maple  syrup? 

7.  What  maple  is  known  as  “box 
elder”? 

8.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  wings 
on  the  seeds  of  maples? 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  never  prettier 
than  in  October.  During  that 
fleeting  period  when  every  tree  and 
bush  is  competing  in  color  with  its 
neighbor  even  the  most  phlegmatic 
outdoorsman  tingles  with  appreciation. 

It’s  hard  to  select  favorites  from  the 
impressive  array  but  there’s  little 
doubt  that  the  maples  contribute  most 
of  the  breathtaking  splashes  of  color 
to  the  autumnal  tapestry.  The  sugar 
maple,  darling  of  upstate  residents, 
can  be  seen  in  any  shade  of  red,  yel- 
low, or  orange.  Red  maples  not  only 
appear  in  deep  crimson  and  intense 
yellow,  but  in  all  the  delicate  in-be- 
tween shades  of  salmon-pink,  orange, 
and  coral  as  well.  The  graceful  silver 
maple  growing  along  the  river  shores 
turns  completely  and  uniformly  pale 
yellow. 


The  early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
wasted  little  time  admiring  foliage; 
they  put  the  maples  to  work  for  them. 
The  sugar  maple,  in  particular,  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  economy  of 
the  pioneer  family.  Indians  before 
them  had  made  sugar  and  syrup  by 
boiling  down  the  sap  of  not  only  the 
sugar  maple,  but  the  silver  maple  and 
others  as  well.  The  white  settlers  fol- 
lowed suit.  They  found  the  “hard 
maple,”  or  sugar  maple  wood,  to  be 
an  excellent  firewood,  as  well  as  an 
ideal  material  for  furniture,  wooden- 
ware,  and— where  hickory  was  scarce 
—tool  handles.  Especially  in  the  fan- 
cier fiddle-back  and  tiger-stripe  grains 
it  was  almost  universally  used  for  the 
stocks  of  the  famous  Pennsylvania 
long  rifles  of  flintlock  days. 

Even  today  the  maples  are  among 
our  most  valuable  trees.  Much  of  our 
better  early  American  style  furniture 
is  fashioned  from  hard,  close-grained 
sugar  maple  or  black  maple  wood,  as 
is  top  quality  flooring  and  veneer. 
Modern  stockmakers  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  maple  for  gunstock  wood 
as  the  supply  of  first-rate  European 
walnut  diminishes.  New  methods  of 
bringing  out  the  grain,  such  as  the 
Suigi  finish  popularized  by  the  late 
Alvin  Linden  in  which  the  wood  is 
lightly  scorched  with  a clean  flame, 
reveal  unsuspected  beauty  in  the  fan- 
cier pieces  that  give  walnut  a run  for 
its  money.  The  soft  maples,  quite  nat- 
urally, are  not  held  in  as  high  esteem 
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but  nevertheless  provide  a large  sup- 
ply of  wood  that  is  perfectly  adequate 
for  boxes,  crates,  pulp,  and  other 
products  that  do  not  require  great 
strength  or  a high  finish.  As  for  maple 
sugar  and  syrup,  it  is  in  greater  de- 
mand than  ever  before. 

Aside  from  the  brilliant  autumn 
foliage  probably  the  most  colorful 
feature  of  our  maples  is  the  springtime 
display  of  flowers.  The  red  maple,  in 
particular,  attracts  lots  of  attention 
with  its  twigs  thickly  clothed  in  fuzzy 
tufts  of  brilliant  red  blossoms  long 
before  the  leaves  appear.  Along  city 
sidewalks  the  Norway  maples,  too,  are 
conspicuous  in  blossoming  time,  their 
crowns  liberally  adorned  with  green- 
ish-yellow flowers.  As  a rule  the  flow- 
ers are  unisexual,  some  dispersing  pol- 
len, the  others  producing  seed.  In 
some  cases  flowers  of  both  sexes  are 
found  on  the  same  tree,  in  others  a 
tree  produces  but  a single  kind. 

The  fruits  are  the  familiar  maple 
“keys,”  paired  winged  seeds  that  hang 
in  clusters  from  the  twigs  until  ripe. 
On  maturity  they  drop  to  earth,  the 
wings  causing  them  to  spin  rapidly 
and  retarding  their  descent— a clever 
device  of  nature’s  to  permit  the  wind 
to  disperse  the  seeds  more  widely. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  seven 
species  of  native  maples,  ranging  in 
size  from  the  giant  sugar  and  black 
maples  to  the  frequently  shrub-like 
striped  and  mountain  maples.  The 
following  paragraphs  will  tell  you 
more  about  each  one— its  identifica- 
tion, its  characteristics,  and  its  uses. 

1.  Striped  Maple— This  pretty  little 
tree  seldom  attains  a height  of  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  and  a diameter 
of  more  than  eight  inches.  Most  speci- 
mens are  but  a few  inches  thick,  more 
shrub-like  than  tree-like.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  cool,  shady  forests,  it  is  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  our  state. 

On  older  trunks  the  bark  is  un- 
marked, but  the  younger  reddish- 
brown  to  green  bark  is  conspicuously 
streaked  with  white— a fool-proof  key 
to  identification  at  any  season.  The 


broad  leaves  are  shallowly  divided 
into  three  sharply-pointed  lobes  with 
finely  serrated  edges.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  drooping  racemes  like  strings 
of  scalloped  chartreuse,  bells. 

Although  commercially  unimpor- 
tant, the  striped  maple  is  the  source 
of  first-rate  browse  for  deer  and  rab- 
bits, and  where  available  is  eagerly 
cut  and  barked  by  beavers. 
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2.  Mountain  Maple  — Similar  in 
size,  habitat,  and  distribution  to  striped 
maple,  the  mountain  maple  is  like- 
wise commercially  unimportant  but  a 
good  browse  plant.  Its  leaves  are 
coarsely  toothed  and  divided  into 
three  or  five  lobes.  The  fuzzy  twigs  are 
reddish-purple  on  one  side  and  green 
on  the  other,  or  entirely  bright  red. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  upright  ra- 
cemes, or  clusters. 

3.  Red  Maple  — This  large  tree  is 
found  throughout  Pennsylvania,  grow- 
ing in  swamps  and  other  lowlands  as 
well  as  on  higher  ground.  Even  at  a 
distance  the  smooth  gray  bark  of  its 
limbs  and  younger  trunks  is  easily 
recognizable.  On  older  trunks  the  bark 
is  roughened  into  scaly  ridges  or  plates. 

The  smooth  twigs  are  red,  flecked 
with  pale  lenticles.  The  leaves  are 
green  above,  whitish  below,  divided 
to  a moderate  depth  into  three  or  five 
lobes,  generally  the  latter.  The  edges 
are  coarsely  toothed.  Among  the  first 
trees  to  bloom  in  the  spring  this  maple 
is  conspicuously  adorned  with  tufts  of 
red  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear. 

Because  its  wood  is  soft  and  not 
particularly  durable  the  red  maple  has 
never  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  the 
sugar  maple,  or  “hard  maple,”  never- 
theless its  wood  is  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  boxes,  crates,  wooden- 
ware,  and  pulp.  It  is  a favorite  browse 
of  the  whitetail  deer,  and  is  eaten  by 
rabbits  and  a number  of  rodents. 

4.  Silver  Maple  — A water-loving 
species,  the  silver  maple  is  commonly 
found  lining  the  banks  of  our  larger 
streams.  It  is  readily  recognized  by  its 
slender,  drooping  branches  that  turn 
upward  gracefully  at  their  tips. 

The  leaves,  bright  green  above  and 
silvery-white  below,  are  coarsely 
toothed  and  deeply  divided  into  five 
lobes.  The  large  fruits,  up  to  two-and- 
a-half  inches  long,  mature  in  the 
springtime  and  sometimes  literally 
cover  the  ground  beneath  the  trees. 
The  terminal  portions  of  the  twigs  are 
green,  later  becoming  shiny  but  some- 
what scaly,  and  reddish-brown  in 
color.  On  younger  trees  the  bark  is 
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smooth  and  gray,  but  on  old  trees  it 
acquires  a reddish  tinge  and  separated 
into  long,  slender,  flaky  ridges  or 
scales. 

Because  of  its  brittleness  the  wood 
is  not  particularly  valuable,  being 
used  mainly  for  boxes  and  crates, 
pulpwood,  etc. 

5.  Sugar  Maple  — This  handsome 
tree  is  typically  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  colder  portions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, although  it  occurs  in  limited 
numbers  elsewhere.  It  is  a large  tree 
with  dark  brownish  bark  that  is  vari- 
able in  texture  but  usually  broken  into 
long,  loose-edged  plates  on  older 
trunks.  The  twigs  are  smooth,  reddish- 
brown  in  color.  The  leaves  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  moderately  deep, 
rounded  sinuses  that  separate  the  five 
lobes  and  the  sharp,  but  sparse,  coarse 
teeth. 

Few  more  useful  trees  than  the 
sugar  maple  grow  in  our  state.  In 
autumn  its  foliage  is  breathtaking.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of 
maple  sugar  and  syrup.  Futhermore, 
its  wood  is  of  excellent  quality— hard, 
strong,  fine-grained,  and  capable  of 
taking  a first-rate  polish  or  finish.  It  is 
the  species  that  provides  us  with  bird’s- 
eye  maple,  curly  maple,  and  other 
fancy  grains,  as  well  as  the  more  com- 
mon unfigured  wood.  Much  of  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
flooring,  veneer,  and  woodenware. 

6.  Black  Maple— Many  authorities 
consider  the  black  maple  merely  a 
variety  of  the  sugar  maple,  rather  than 
a distinct  species.  As  far  as  its  wood 
and  sap  are  concerned,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinguishable difference.  The  leaves 
differ  chiefly  in  the  rounded  contours 
of  the  lobes  and  teeth  and  the  weak, 
drooping  edges.  Stouter  than  those  of 
the  sugar  maple,  the  twigs  are  tinged 
with  orange.  The  bark  on  old  trees  is 
dark  and  rough. 

The  black  maple  is  widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  Pennsylvania,  but 
common  only  in  the  southwestern  part. 

7.  Norway  Maple  — One  of  our 
most  common  shade  trees  is  the  intro- 
duced Norway  maple,  widely  planted 
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in  cities  because  of  its  tolerance  of 
smoke,  dirt,  and  fumes.  Its  dense 
crown  of  dark  green  foliage  is  usually 
quite  symmetrical  and  on  old  trees 
becomes  extremely  widespread.  The 
leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  sugar  maple  but  differ  chiefly  in 
their  shallower  sinuses,  more  numer- 
ous teeth,  and  darker  color.  The  large 
fruits  are  widely  divergent.  The  bark 
is  dark,  closely  and  regularly  furrowed. 

As  yet  the  wood  of  the  Norway 
maple  has  assumed  no  importance  in 
this  country— the  tree’s  principal  role 
being  that  of  providing  shade. 

8.  Ash-leaved  Maple  — From  its 
foliage  you’d  never  guess  this  tree  to 
be  maple.  As  its  common  name  de- 
notes, its  compound  leaves  of  three  to 
five  leaflets  resemble  those  of  the  ash 
family.  They  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  the  sparse,  coarse 
teeth,  some  almost  lobe-like.  Too,  the 
ash-leaved  maple,  or  box  elder  as  it  is 
sometimes  known,  bears  the  paired 
winged  seeds  typical  of  the  maples. 
Ash  fruits  are  single  with  uncurved 
wings.  The  bark  on  old  trunks  is  dark 


grayish  brown,  furrowed  into  narrow 
ridges. 

The  ash-leaved  maple  is  nowhere 
common  in  Pennsylvania,  being  found 
chiefly  in  bottomlands  of  eastern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  state. 

The  wood  is  inferior  and  its  chief 
uses  are  for  boxes,1  crates,  and  pulp- 
wood.  Its  sap,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duces an  excellent  syrup  or  sugar. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  Sugar  maple,  also  black  maple. 

2.  By  boiling  away  the  water. 

3.  True. 

4.  The  ash-leaved  maple. 

5.  Pale  yellow. 

6.  The  sugar  maple  is  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  maple  sugar  and  syrup, 
although  other  maples,  principally 
the  silver  maple,  the  red  maple, 
and  the  ash-leaved  maple  pro- 
duce these  valuable  products  in 
lesser  amounts. 

7.  The  ash-leaved  maple. 

8.  To  retard  their  fall  to  the  ground 
and  permit  the  wind  to  disperse 
them  more  widely. 


HOW  TO  GET  ARCHERY  LICENSES 

Bow  and  arrow  hunters  may  now  purchase  the  license  required  for  the  1961 
archery  deer  season,  October  2-27,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Game  Commission 
advises  that  the  only  places  where  licenses  for  the  archers’  October  hunt  may 
be  purchased  are  the  offices  of  County  Treasurers  and  the  Miscellaneous 
License  Division  of  the  State  Revenue  Department  located  at  26  South  4th 
Street,  Harrisburg.  Before  obtaining  an  archery  deer  license  a person  must 
own  a 1961  Pennsylvania  hunting  license.  Application  forms  for  the  bow 
hunters’  licenses  have  been  mailed  to  other  issuing  agents  also,  to  make  them 
available  in  all  communities. 

During  the  1961  archers’  deer  season,  bow  and  arrow  hunters  may  bag  one 
deer  of  either  sex.  If  an  archer  desires  to  hunt  on  December  18,  the  antlerless 
deer  season,  an  antlerless  deer  license  must  be  purchased  from  the  county 
treasurer  in  the  county  in  which  the  sportsman  will  hunt.  An  archery  license 
is  not  required  to  hunt  deer  with  a bow  during  the  December  antlered  and 
antlerless  deer  seasons. 

In  any  case,  a hunter  may  bag  only  one  deer  in  Pennsylvania  during  this  year. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Become 
A Game  Protector? 

By  Robert  S.  Lichtenberger 
Chief,  Division  of  Administration 


ANEW  era  in  Game  Law  enforce- 
ment and  game  management  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  United  States, 
was  initiated  in  1936  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a training  school  to  qualify 
men  as  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors. 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  School, 
the  only  means  of  becoming  a Game 


Protector  was  to  successfully  com- 
plete the  prescribed  course  of  training. 
This  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  gave  assurance  of  uni- 
form instruction  and  training  to  pros- 
pective Game  Protectors.  Training  men 
for  this  important  role  in  the  broad 
field  of  conservation  has  definitely 
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given  the  Commission  a fully-trained 
and  experienced  officer  in  a much 
shorter  period  of  time  than  was  real- 
ized by  the  recruitment  program  used 
prior  to  1936. 

In  the  early  years,  a Game  Protec- 
tor was  selected  by  competitive  ex- 
amination conducted  for  applicants 
from  the  county  where  the  vacancy 
existed,  then  given  a badge  and  Game 
Law  book  and  expected  to  enforce  the 
law  and  carry  out  the  public  relations 
and  related  programs  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  only  training  was  that  ob- 
tained from  officers  in  adjoining  dis- 
tricts and  the  advice  and  guidance 
given  by  the  field  division  supervisors. 

Excellent,  hard-working  and  dedi- 
cated Game  Protectors  developed 
through  the  system  but  it  took  many 
years  for  the  average  officer  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  laws  and 
to  know  the  many  aspects  of  the  posi- 
tion. The  training  program  in  effect 
since  1936  has  given  the  new  officer  a 
“running  start,”  so  to  speak,  although 
it  is  a recognized  fact  that  he  must 
serve  several  years  in  the  field  after 
graduation  before  knowing  the  job 
from  all  angles. 

The  protectors  employed  by  the 
Commission  after  its  creation  by  the 
Legislature  in  1895  were  a hardy  lot 
and  above  all  had  a sincere  interest 
in  helping  to  enforce  existing  laws 
and  the  many  new  regulations  being 
enacted  at  that  time.  The  hours  on  the 
job  and  the  perils  they  faced  de- 
manded a rugged  individual  who  was 
earnestly  and  sincerely  devoted  to 
wildlife  management  and  protection. 
The  desirable  characteristic  of  dedi- 
cation to  and  a deep  interest  in  wild- 
life is  lacking  in  many  applicants  for 
the  school  in  recent  years.  For  some 
reason,  a sizable  portion  of  these  in- 
dividuals aspiring  to  be  Game  Pro- 
tectors visualize  a modern-day  officer 
as  spending  most  of  his  working  hours 
either  hunting  or  fishing,  and  in  gen- 
eral, enjoying  a life  of  leisure  in  the 
woods.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
reality.  The  average  employe  of  the 


Commission  does  less  hunting  and 
fishing  that  he  did  before  becoming  a 
public  servant.  Many  applicants  ex- 
pect to  work  only  the  regular  forty- 
hour  week  and  do  not  realize  that 
after  a full  day,  which  may  begin  at 
the  break  of  dawn  and  end  at  sun- 
down, he  must  still  continue  on  until 
sunrise  of  the  following  day  in  an  at- 
tempt to  apprehend  a violator  in  a 
remote  area.  The  life  of  an  energetic 
Game  Protector  is  not  an  easy  one. 
He  listens  to  the  complaints  of  many 
disgruntled  hunters  during  the  day 
and  when  he  does  get  home,  a dis- 
gusted wife  may  wonder  why  he  had 
to  be  gone  all  day  since  it  was  a holi- 
day and  he  should  have  spent  some 
time  with  his  family.  The  salary  paid 
a devoted  Game  Protector  could  never 
fully  compensate  him  for  the  hours  he 
works.  Rather  than  full  monetary  re- 
muneration, he  and  his  family  must 
be  content  to  accept  the  fact  he  is 
making  a worthy  contribution  to  per- 
petuating the  sport  of  hunting  for 
this  and  coming  generations. 

The  Conservation  School  is  not  oper- 
ated on  a continuous  basis.  Since  all 
graduates  of  the  School  are  employed 
by  the  Commission,  the  recruitment 
of  a class  is  made  only  when  person- 
nel data  indicates  sufficient  vacancies 
will  exist  prior  to  the  graduation  of 
a class. 

Some  of  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  about  the  School  follow: 

Q.  What  are  the  basic  qualifications 
for  eligibility  to  compete  in  the 
examination  to  become  a Game 
Protector? 

A.  1.  Must  be  a bona  fide  resident  of 
Pennsylvania  for  at  least  one 
year. 

2.  A high  school  graduate. 

3.  Between  23  and  35  years  of  age. 

4.  Not  less  than  5'  8"  in  height  or 
140  lbs.  in  weight. 

5.  Must  be  able  to  pass  a 20/30 
vision  and  color  test  without 
glasses,  and  a normal  hearing 
test  without  the  aid  of  a hear- 
ing device. 
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Q.  What  type  of  examinations  are 
given  to  applicants? 

A.  The  applicant  must  undergo  a 
physical  examination  by  his  local 
physician  before  returning  the 
completed  application.  If  the  ap- 
plicant meets  all  preliminary  quali- 
fications, he  is  then  invited  to  Har- 
risburg for  aptitude  tests  based  on 
a high  school  graduate  level.  Ap- 
proximately 50  of  those  persons 
attaining  the  highest  grades  in  the 
aptitude  tests  are  asked  to  return 
to  Harrisburg  for  oral  interviews 
and  a second  physical  examination 
conducted  by  a Commission-ap- 
pointed physician.  The  20  to  25 
individuals  attaining  the  highest 
composite  scores  on  the  written 
test  are  then  directed  to  report  to 
the  School.  Samples  of  the  examina- 
tions are  not  available. 

Q.  Where  is  the  School  located? 

A.  Approximately  7 miles  from  Brock- 
way (Jefferson  County),  Pa. 

Q.  Are  students  paid  white  attend- 
ing the  School? 

A.  Yes,  in  addition  to  receiving  board 
and  lodging,  a single  man  is  paid 
$120  a month;  a married  man  with 
no  children,  $175  a month;  a mar- 
ried man  with  one  child  under  18 
years  of  age,  $200  a month;  and 
with  two  or  more  dependent  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age,  he  can 
receive  $225  per  month.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  compensation  he  is  also 
paid  reasonable  expenses  while 
assigned  to  temporary  duty  away 
from  the  School. 

Q.  What  background  is  necessary 
to  become  a Game  Protector? 

A.  Experience  in  hunting  is  essential 
and,  naturally,  previous  training  in 
wildlife  conservation  would  be 
beneficial,  but  is  not  necessary. 
Knowing  the  habits  of  Pennsyl- 
vania wildlife  is  extremely  valuable. 

Q.  Is  a graduate  assured  a job  with 
the  Game  Commission? 

A.  Yes,  the  School  is  not  operated  con- 
tinuously, but  only  when  the  need 


STUDENT  GAME  PROTECTORS  are 
graded  on  appearance  as  well  as  perform- 
ance at  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion. Here  a student  arranges  his  new  uni- 
forms before  going  to  classes. 


is  evident  for  field  officers.  In  the 
event  existing  vacancies  are  in- 
sufficient to  absorb  the  entire  grad- 
uating class  of  students,  the  sur- 
plus will  be  given  continued 
employment  at  the  approved  salary 
rate  until  a vacancy  exists. 

Q.  When  a student  graduates  is  he 
immediately  assigned  to  field 
duty? 

A.  Yes,  he  is  assigned  as  a Game  Pro- 
tector on  probation  for  one  year 
working  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  an  experi- 
enced Game  Protector  in  an  adjoin- 
ing district  and  under  the  Field 
Division  Supervisor  in  the  Division 
to  which  he  is  assigned. 
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STUDENT  CLASSES  are  a major  part  of  the  Game  Protector's  training  at  the  Ross  Letter 
School.  Physical  training  nicely  offsets  the  long  hours  of  classroom  work. 


Q.  Gan  I be  assured  of  working  in 
my  home  district  after  gradu- 
ation? 

A.  No,  it  is  a proven  fact  that  a Game 
Protector  can  be  more  effective  in 
an  area  where  he  does  not  have 
lifelong  friends  and  relatives.  This 
is  especially  true  in  that  phase  of 
the  work  dealing  with  law  enforce- 
ment. Most  graduates  are  located 
reasonably  close  to  their  homes, 
but  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to 
station  an  officer  at  a considerable 
distance  from  his  home  when  a 
particular  type  of  individual  is  re- 
quired where  the  vacancy  exists. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  course  at  the 
Conservation  School? 

A.  Approximately  10  months.  About 
7M  months  are  spent  at  the  School 
and  2Vt  months  in  the  field. 

Q.  What  is  the  salary  of  a Game 
Protector? 

A.  The  starting  salary  at  the  present 
time  is  $4,329  annually,  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $5,803  annually.  In  addi- 


tion, reasonable  expenses  are 
granted  for  auto  use  and  board  and 
lodging  when  the  officer  is  away 
from  headquarters. 

Q.  May  married  men  have  their 
families  at  the  School? 

A.  No.  Housing  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able for  students’  families  on  the 
School  area.  Housing  can  be  found 
in  Brockway  or  vicinity,  but  the 
student  officer  must  reside  at  the 
School. 

This  article  is  certainly  not  intended 
to  frighten  any  young  men  with  a 
deep-rooted  desire  to  become  a Game 
Protector  and  remain  with  the  work 
for  a lifetime.  The  Commission  does 
not  desire  applicants  who  are  simply 
“kicking  around  for  a job”  and  who, 
after  having  the  Commission  invest  a 
sizable  sum  on  their  training,  decide 
they  do  not  like  the  work,  or  it  is  too 
tough  for  the  money  earned. 

Anyone  desiring  more  information, 
or  having  other  questions,  should  write 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Those  I Who  Have  Hunted 
Them  Never  Ask. . . 


Are  Doves  Really  Game  Birds? 

By  Jim  Hayes 


66T\0  YOU  mean  to  tell  me  that 

-Lr  you  actually  shoot  those  dar- 
ling little  birds?”  The  woman  was 
pointing  to  a pair  of  birds  perching  on 
a utility  wire,  and  she  had  me  on  the 
spot. 

I said,  “No,  lady,  we  don’t  really 
shoot  them.  We  only  shoot  at  them. 
Besides,  those  aren’t  birds;  those  are 
jet  planes  that  went  wrong  at  the 
factory.  Some  people  call  them  doves.” 

And  isn’t  that  the  truth!  The  dove  is 
known  as  the  symbol  of  peace,  and 
after  you  have  cut  loose  a box  of  No. 
7/2’s  at  them  you  can  see  why.  The 
way  they  travel  the  wars  just  never 
catch  up. 


To  most  Pennsylvania  hunters  the 
mourning  dove  is  a sharp-tailed,  bul- 
let-shaped, pigeon-like  little  bird  with 
a plaintive  coo-ing  call  you  hear  on 
spring  mornings.  He  does  not  have 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  a grouse, 
quail,  pheasant,  or  woodcock.  You 
could  hardly  mistake  him  for  a wild 
turkey.  Nor  does  he  possess  many  of 
the  traits  we  commonly  associate  with 
game  birds. 

The  dove  is  migratory,  like  the  duck 
and  woodcock.  He  is  a bird  of  the 
fields  like  the  ringneck  and  quail,  but 
he  does  not  scratch  for  his  food.  His 
hurtling  flight  calls  to  mind  the  teal. 

If  you  jump  a dove  in  the  field  he 
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will  take  off  like  a buzz-saw,  circle 
around  a few  times,  and  land  in  a 
tree.  In  Penn’s  Woods,  this  tree  sit- 
ting bit  is  considered  bad  form  for  a 
game  bird.  No  self-respecting  ringneck 
would  be  caught  dead  at  it. 

So  as  you  look  at  Mr.  Dove,  perched 
there  on  a tree  limb  or  utility  wire, 
you  ask  yourself,  “ This  is  a game 
bird?”  It  is  an  interesting  question.  It 
gets  even  more  interesting  when  you 
put  the  matter  to  a test. 

For  example,  if  you  tote  out  the 
double  barrel  and  try  to  bust  a dove 
off  his  perch,  you  will  find  out  two 
things  in  a hurry.  First,  Mr.  Dove  will 
not  wait  for  you;  he  will  vamoose  be- 
fore you  get  within  range.  And  sec- 
ond, when  he  goes,  he  scorches  air. 

Doves  love  to  fly  and  they  can  go 
like  greased  lightning.  Wing  shooting 
them  is  like  trying  to  hit  a bat  in  flight 
with  a BB  gun.  They  hurtle  through 
the  air  like  arrows  from  a cross-bow, 
whistling  jet-like  overhead  in  an  er- 
ratic, twisting  streak,  turning  on  their 


sides  as  they  bank.  They  never  fly  in 
a straight  line  for  more  than  a few 
seconds.  They  twist  in  and  out  con- 
tinuously, and  to  hear  the  wind  fluting 
through  their  wings  is  the  sweetest 
music  you  will  ever  hear. 

You  may  hear  it  said  that  dove 
shooting  is  a good  way  to  sharpen 
your  eye  for  grouse,  quail,  and  pheas- 
ant hunting.  Don’t  believe  it!  As  bat- 
ting practice  for  ducks,  perhaps  yes; 
but  for  upland  game  birds,  never. 
There  is  no  comparison.  If  you  lead  a 
dove  by  wing  shooter’s  instinct,  as  you 
might  lead  a grouse  or  a ringneck, 
you  will  be  short-shooting  them  on 
nine  out  of  ten  shots.  You  have  to  lead 
them  and  lead  them  and  then  lead 
some  more. 

You  read  a lot  about  the  fabulous 
water  hole  and  pass  shooting  on  doves. 
But  in  Pennsylvania,  alas,  read  about 
it  is  all  you  may  ever  do.  Except  for  a 
limited  amount  of  pass  and  decoy 
shooting,  few  of  the  eastern  states 
offer  that  kind  of  sport. 


DOVE  HUNTERS  can  often  be  seen  waiting  patiently  at  the  edge  of  grain  fields  throughout 
the  month  of  September  in  Pennsylvania.  Keeping  always  alert  pays  dividends  when  it 
comes  to  downing  one  of  those  feathered  jets. 
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In  the  West,  Midwest  and  South- 
west, where  doves  are  thick  and  water 
is  scarce,  the  great  sport  is  busting 
the  birds  at  the  water  holes  as  they 
zoom  in  for  the  evening  drink.  There 
are  so  many  birds  and  so  little  water 
in  some  areas  that  you  can’t  help  but 
find  shooting  spots. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  where  doves 
are  less  plentiful  and  water  is  every- 
where, finding  good  water  hole  shoot- 
ing is  like  chasing  a will-o’-the-wisp. 
In  a drought  year,  you  may  find  a bit 
of  sport  at  the  limestone  quarries  in 
the  southcentral  and  southeastern  part 
of  the  state,  but  even  this  is  not  a 
thing  you  can  count  on.  Even  in  Flor- 
ida which  has  both  a lot  of  doves  and 
a lot  of  water,  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
shooting  is  done  in  the  fields. 

Decoys  Used 

In  some  of  the  broad,  flat  agricul- 
tural regions  of  central  and  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  some  hunters 
set  up  decoys  in  the  fields  and  get  in 
good  shooting  at  the  birds  as  they  fly 
in  from  surrounding  woods  where  they 
spend  the  day.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  the  state,  though,  most  dove  hunt- 
ing is  a matter  of  jumping  the  birds 
in  the  fields  and  walking  them  up 
along  weedy  fence  rows. 

In  jump  shooting,  the  idea  is  to  take 
the  birds  on  the  rise,  then  stand  by  for 
more  shooting  as  they  circle  the  field. 
Depending  on  the  amount  of  shoot- 
ing, doves  may  make  as  many  as  a 
half  dozen  fast  passes  before  alighting 
in  trees  out  of  gun  range. 

Grain  Eaters 

You  will  find  doves  practically 
everywhere  you  find  quail  and  ring- 
necks.  They  feed  on  grain  and  weed 
seeds.  A harvested  grain  field  or  a 
field  of  corn  stubble  is  a good  place 
to  look.  Because  they  have  such  tiny 
legs,  doves  prefer  open  and  close-cut 
ground.  But  don’t  pass  up  any  likely 
looking  field  of  ragweed  or  an  over- 
grown cornfield. 

Doves  in  Pennsylvania  are  a bit 
hard  to  figure.  To  find  the  right  fields 
when  they  are  flocking  may  take  a bit 


of  scouting  around.  Even  then  it  may 
be  largely  a matter  of  jumping  them 
in  couples  and  foursomes  from  the 
fields.  It  can  take  some  walking. 

Small  But  Powerful 

If  you  ever  have  the  luck  to  clip  a 
dove  you  will  pick  up  a wee  handful 
of  bird  hardly  larger  than  a robin, 
never  longer  than  a 12-inch  ruler  from 
beak  to  wing  tip.  The  color  is  slate 
gray  brown  with  a delicate  ripe  peach 
iridescence.  Doves  have  such  narrow 
pointy  wings  you  marvel  that  they  fly 
as  they  do.  The  tail  is  long  and  pointed, 
a narrow  trowel  with  side  tips  that 
stick  out  on  takeoff  and  landing,  like 
flaps  on  a jet  plane. 

Doves  arrive  in  Penn’s  Woods  in 
mated  pairs  in  late  March.  They  begin 
their  long  nesting  season  in  April  and 
May.  The  twiggy  nest  is  a slam-bang 
affair  thrown  together  pigeon-fashion. 
The  home  life  of  a dove  is  com- 
pounded of  one  part  seeds  and  grain, 
one  part  water,  and  one  part  roost. 
Between  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing—and  bringing  off  their  broods— 
they  pass  the  summer  months.  Each 
mated  pair  may  raise  two  or  three 
broods  a season.  Each  brood  consists 
of  two  or  three  young  birds.  By  late 
summer,  the  earliest  of  the  young 
birds  may  be  mated  and  raising  their 
own  families. 

Doves  Are  Unpredictable 

By  the  time  hunting  season  opens, 
doves  may  be  flocking,  but  this  is  not 
a thing  you  can  count  on.  Sometimes 
they  flock  early,  sometimes  late,  and 
other  times  they  flock  in  a hurry  and 
clear  out  fast.  In  any  event,  with  the 
first  nippy  mornings  of  mid-October, 
most  of  the  birds  are  heading  south. 

For  those  who  look  for  it  there  is 
reasonably  good  dove  shooting  to  be 
enjoyed  in  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  the 
quality  of  the  shooting  is  far  better 
than  you  might  expect,  considering 
the  rather  limited  number  of  hunters 
who  take  advantage  of  the  season. 
Yet  if  our  Pennsylvania  hunters  don’t 
get  them  while  they’re  here,  you  can 
bet  the  Southern  gunners  have  a field 
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day  when  they  leave.  In  Georgia  and 
Florida,  entire  towns  pull  up  their 
sidewalks  when  the  doves  are  in. 

The  sad  thing  about  doves  is  that, 
shooting  pressure  or  no,  they  race 
through  their  brief  life  span  in  the 
same  lickety-split  way  they  fly.  Studies 
indicate  that  only  two  or  three  out  of 
every  ten  doves  ever  celebrate  a birth- 
day. The  remaining  seven  or  eight 
birds  succumb  during  their  first  year. 
Yet  doves  remain  plentiful.  The  ap- 
palling mortality  is  offset  by  their 
prolific  brooding. 

As  a migratory  game  bird,  like 
ducks  and  woodcocks,  doves  are  the 


wards  of  Uncle  Sam.  Shooting  sea- 
sons are  strictly  regulated  in  every 
state.  That  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tion, plus  the  impossible  targets  they 
present,  give  them  ample  protection 
from  overshooting. 

If  you  have  yet  to  try  dove  hunting, 
give  it  a whirl  this  season.  You  will 
get  more  shooting,  faster  shooting,  and 
less  killing  than  on  any  other  game 
bird  — including  grouse  and  ducks. 
Even  if  you  should  accidentally  pot  a 
few  doves,  they  are  excellent  eating. 
So,  hit  or  miss,  you  can’t  go  wrong  on 
Mr.  Dove.  He  is  quite  a bird. 


Wise  Management  Will  Produce . . . 

Rhyme  and  Reason  Rabbits 

By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 
Deputy  Executive  Director 


NEARLY  a hundred  interested  per- 
sons participated  in  the  outdoor 
seminar  and  “show  me”  demonstration 
on  rabbit  management  sponsored  by 
the  Eastern  Federation  of  Beagle 
Clubs  at  the  Carbon  Beagle  Club  on 
July  9,  1961.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  cooperated  with  the 
Eastern  Federation  in  holding  this 
meeting,  which  was  a follow-up  to  an 
indoor  session  last  January  20.  Com- 
ments at  the  conclusion  of  this  out- 
door session  indicated  the  satisfaction 
achieved  through  these  two  sessions 
on  rabbit  management.  While  many 
beaglers  and  sportsmen  have  long 
realized  that  rabbits  “don’t  just  hap- 
pen,” the  Carbon  Beagle  Club  has 
demonstrated  what  can  be  done  to 
grow  better  crops  of  rabbits. 

Actually  the  Carbon  Beagle  Club 
has  done  a lot  with  a little.  They  have 
worked  with  poor  land,  little  money 
and  equipment  and  a few  stalwart 
hands.  What  they  have  accomplished, 
and  the  results— excellent  production 


of  rabbits— warms  the  heart  of  any 
beagler  or  sportsman  who  observes 
their  area. 

Starting  with  an  old  farm  embrac- 
ing about  100  acres  of  open  ground 
and  25  acres  of  woodland,  a few  ener- 
getic club  members  have  transformed 
the  area  into  a well  interspersed  area 
of  food  and  cover  for  cottontails.  The 
job  was  especially  tough  because  of 
the  poor  soil  conditions  and  the  ex- 
panses of  open  fields  with  no  cover. 
Initial  steps  were  taken  to  improve 
soil  fertility  and  to  plant  conifer  and 
multiflora  rose  seedlings,  which  would 
eventually  provide  cover  to  break  up 
the  field  areas. 

Later  development  was  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  a plan  suggested  by  a 
Game  Commission  biologist.  Among 
the  items  included  in  this  plan  were 
further  soil  improvement  practices,  the 
establishment  of  food  plots  on  the 
better  soil  areas  immediately  adjacent 
to  cover,  the  planting  of  additional 
seedlings,  and  the  pattern  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  locating  the  various  develop- 
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ments.  With  the  effort  directed  ac- 
cording to  this  development  plan, 
progress  beyond  the  most  optimistic 
expectations  was  achieved.  And  all  of 
this  work  was  accomplished  by  a hand- 
ful of  interested  beaglers.  This  is 
something  which  must  be  emphasized, 
as  too  often  development  programs 
falter  because  some  people  think  a 
large  number  of  persons  must  par- 
ticipate. 

Have  these  developments  paid  off? 
To  be  sure!  Carbon  Beagle  Club  has 
enjoyed  spectacularly  successful  trials 
and  has  “made  money”  to  improve 
facilities  and  to  buy  equipment  to 
make  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance job  easier. 

Much  credit  for  Carbon’s  success 
can  be  attributed  to  Steve  Allison,  who 
is  also  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Federation.  Steve  has  spear- 
headed the  development  and  mainte- 
nance program  and  has  put  in  many 
long  hours  along  with  his  small  group 
of  workers.  Beaglers  can  be  proud 
that  men  like  Steve  Allison  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  a better  under- 
standing of  rabbit  management.  But 
Steve  will  tell  you  that  a lot  remains 
to  be  done  and  other  clubs  could  well 
follow  Carbon’s  example.  The  Game 
Commission  has  a biologist  available 
to  draw  up  development  plans  for 
areas  to  be  managed  for  rabbits.  Much 


can  be  accomplished  through  coopera- 
tive efforts,  as  Carbon,  other  clubs  and 
individuals  have  shown.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  additional  “show  me” 
trips  and  demonstrations  on  rabbit 
management  in  other  areas  of  the  state. 
Improved  living  conditions  — food, 
cover,  etc.,  is  the  only  way  to  better 
rabbit  populations. 


MR.  COTTONTAIL  is  a common  sight  at 
the  Carbon  Beagle  Club.  With  TOO  acres  of 
open  land,  25  acres  of  woodland  and  a hand- 
ful of  interested  beaglers,  the  club  was  able 
to  manage  the  rabbit  population  with  spec- 
tacular success. 


RABBIT  MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES  are  explained  to  interested  beaglers  at  the  Car- 
bon Beagle  Club  by  Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commission. 
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Since  the  Peace  of  1783,  Only 

The  Wilderness  Offered  Adventure  to . . . 


A Pennsylvania  Hunter 


By  Herm  David 


THIS  is  a true  story.  At  least  it  was  offered  as  being  true  when  it  was 
first  published  in  Philadelphia  128  years  ago.  This  story  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania hunt  goes  back  to  the  days  when  fierce  species  not  now  known  in  the 
Keystone  state  abounded.  Many  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  of  today,  some  of 
whom  hunt  in  the  same  area,  will  understand  what  Jonathan  Elsworth 
meant  when  he  said:  “I  was  in  a pokerish  kind  of  a situation.” 

“A  Pennsylvania  Hunter”  is  taken  from  a rare  volume  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library.  It  comprised  one  chapter  in  The  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  and  American  Rural  Sports  which  was  published  as  a 
magazine  from  1830  to  1833  and  later  bound  into  two  volumes.  Since  this 
set  is  valued  as  one  of  America’s  first  sporting  books  and  also  as  one  of 
the  first  books  published  in  this  country  to  be  illustrated  with  hand- 
colored  lithographs,  it  is  highly  prized  by  collectors. 


THE  manners  of  the  woodsmen  of 
the  northern  and  southern  differ 
considerably  from  each  other,  depend- 
ing on  their  previous  education  and 
habits.  I shall  not,  however,  attempt 
to  draw  any  comparisons,  as  they 
might  by  some  be  considered  invid- 
ious. In  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania, 
since  the  peace  of  1783,  there  have 
been  no  enemies  to  encounter  worse 
than  bears,  wolves  and  panthers;  but 
even  these  have  sometimes  led  to  in- 
cidents which  gave  evidence  of  a 
spirit  that  wanted  nothing  but  excite- 
ment and  an  opportunity  to  rank  high 
in  the  scale  of  heroes. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  we 
are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  and 
that  many  a quiet  citizen  has  gone  to 
his  grave  “unhonoured  and  unsung,” 
who  had,  but  never  suspected  that  he 
had  within  himself  qualities,  which, 
in  other  situations,  might  have  served 
to  “point  a moral  and  adorn  a tale.” 
I have  known  many  persons  of  this 
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kind  among  our  American  woodsmen. 
I will  mention  one  who  lives  a few 
miles  from  me,  Jonathan  Elsworth. 

Several  sheep  had  been  taken  from 
Jonathan  and  his  neighbours,  and  hav- 
ing heard  something  of  the  circum- 
stance, I desired  him  to  tell  me  what 
had  occurred.  I should  perhaps  say 
that  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  mildest 
spoken  men  that  you  can  find.  Look 
at  him,  and  you  would  think  that  the 
most  becoming  garment  for  him  would 
be  “the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn.” 
I say  this,  entertaining  much  respect 
for  the  said  coat,  especially  if  it  be 
worn  by  an  honest  man,  as  it  always 
ought  to  be. 

What  is  the  story  of  the  hunt  which 
you  had,  Jonathan,  after  the  ma- 
rauders in  your  sheepfold?  I have 
heard  something  about  it;  but  tell  it 
yourself.  “Why,  no  great  matter,”  said 
Jonathan,  in  his  peculiar  sleepy  tone, 
“it  was  not  much.”  Let  me  hear  it, 
however.  “Well,  you  heard,  then,  how 
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something  came  and  took  our  sheep 
on  the  North  Branch.  Nobody  could 
tell  what  it  was;  for,  you  see,  we  could 
not  find  any  tracks  about,  and  the 
sheep  were  gone;  not  partly  eaten,  and 
the  bones  left;  but  all  was  gone;  one, 
one  night,  and  another,  another  night; 
and  so  I kind  of  guessed  that  it  must 
be  some  wild  animal  that  had  its 
young  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
it  took  them  off  to  its  den. 

Hunt  for  the  Unknown 

“Well,  I thought  if  it  held  on  that 
way,  it  would  take  all  the  sheep;  and 
so  I thought  I would  take  a hunt;  for 
I guessed  that  its  den  could  not  be 
far  away,  whatever  it  was.  But  we, 
none  of  us,  could  tell  what  the  nation 
it  could  be;  for  we  could  not  find  any 
tracks.  Some  guessed  it  was  a bear; 
and  some  guessed  it  was  a ‘painter’; 
and  some  guessed  it  was  a wolf;  but 
I did  not  think  a wolf  or  painter  would 
carry  a sheep  off  without  eating  any 
of  it;  and  so  I thought  it  was  a bear; 
for  a bear  is  a very  handy  fellow  with 
his  paws,  and  it  would  make  you 
laugh  to  see  one  on  a chestnut  or 
beech  tree,  gathering  nuts.  But  I guess 
you  have  seen  them  at  it. 

No  Signs 

“So,  as  I thought  it  was  not  right 
for  him  to  take  all  the  sheep,  I cal- 
culated that  I had  better  take  a hunt 
for  him,  or  her,  or  all  of  them,  and  I 
started  off  in  the  morning,  and  went 
first  one  way,  and  then  another  way, 
where  there  were  some  rocks  and 
where  a creature  of  the  kind  might 
harbour;  but  there  was  no  signs  of 
any  thing  at  any  of  the  places,  and  I 
thought  I might  give  it  up  for  a bad 
job  that  time;  and  so  I made  a turn  to 
go  home  again.  I was  going  along, 
thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  when  I 
came  to  a great  pine  tree  that  had 
been  broken  off  near  the  root,  and 
which  lay  right  across  the  way  I was 
going;  and  I just  thought  maybe  it 
would  be  a good  shingle  tree  if  it  is 
sound,  and  I went  by  the  butt  like,  to 
look  at  it;  but  it  was  all  hollow,  and 


I took  notice  that  there  were  a sort 
of  tracks,  or  paths  like,  all  about  it, 
and  some  bones,  and  I said  why  I 
should  not  wonder  if  the  darned  thing 
was  in  this  tree. 

“I  peeped  all  around,  but  I could 
see  nothing,  and  so  I stooped  down 
and  put  my  head  in  the  hole,  and  my- 
self, I vow  they  are  here!  And  then  it 
struck  me,  how  shall  I get  at  them? 
At  first  I though  that  the  best  way 
would  be  to  stop  up  the  hole  with 
stones  and  sticks,  till  I could  go  and 
get  an  axe,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours to  help  cut  them  out.  And  then 
I thought  if  I stop  up  the  hole,  and 
one  of  the  old  bears  is  out,  maybe  be- 
fore I get  back— for  it  was  three  miles 
in  the  woods  from  home— it  will  come 
and  pull  away  my  stopping  stuff,  and 
they  will  all  be  off  before  I get  back; 
and  then  I shall  have  my  hunt  for 
nothing.  No,  I won’t  do  that,  any  way. 

The  Shot 

“Well  then,  there  was  but  one  other 
way  for  it,  and  so,  as  the  tree  was  very 
straight,  I just  levelled  my  rifle  like 
into  the  hole,  as  exactly  in  a line  as  I 
could,  according  as  the  tree  lay,  and 
I fired  away,  and  then  stept  back,  so 
as  to  knock  any  thing  that  should 
come  out  down  with  my  rifle;  and  I 
had  the  advantage  on  my  side,  for 
only  one  could  come  out  at  a time,  if 
the  tree  was  full  of  them.  But  nothing 
came  out.  “Well,  after  waiting  some 
time,  I poked  my  head  into  the  tree 
to  listen  again,  and  I heard  the  same 
noise  of  scratching,  and  another  noise, 
which  I was  sure  was  of  an  animal 
choking  with  the  blood  in  his  throat; 
and  I thought  now  it’s  a pity  I have 
not  a dog  myself.  I had  some  thought 
of  shooting  into  the  tree  again;  but  it 
was  a pity  to  waste  the  lead;  for  I was 
sure  that  the  bear,  or  whatever  he 
was,  was  choked  already;  but  then  I 
was  not  quite  sartain  sure  whether  it 
was  the  old  one,  or  the  young  ones,  or 
all  of  them  that  were  in  the  tree;  and 

A Pokerish  Situation 

I was  in  a pokerish  kind  of  a situation; 
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for  maybe  it  was  only  the  young  ones, 
and  if  I went  in,  the  old  one  might 
come  in  after  me.  But  I thought  the 
tarnal  thing  should  not  get  off  after 
all;  and  so  I loaded  my  rifle,  and  put 
two  balls  in  it,  and  when  I crept  into 
the  tree,  I took  my  knife  in  my  right 
hand  forward  and  I pulled  my  rifle 
along  after  me  with  the  other  hand, 
with  the  muzzle  pointing  backwards, 
so  that  if  any  one  came  in  after  me, 
I might  have  a crack  at  it.  Well,  when 
it  got  into  the  tree  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  I crept,  and  crept,  and  crept,  till 
I thought  there  was  almost  no  end  to 
it;  for  it  was  a very  great  pine,  and 
you  know  how  tall  the  pines  grow  near 
the  North  Branch.  However,  at  last 
when  I had  got  into  it,  I guess  a mat- 
ter of  fifty  feet,  I put  my  hand  on 
something  hairy,  and  I found  it  was 


a young  one.  It  was  dead;  I had  killed 
it.  And  then  I had  to  creep  out  again, 
and  pull  it  after  me.  And  so  I went  in 
again,  and  got  another  dead  one.  I 
had  killed  two.  My  ball  had  gone  right 
through  one,  and  into  the  other.  And 
then  I went  in  again,  and  again,  and 
again,  and  so  brought  out  three  live 
ones;  and  after  all  they  were  all  young 
wolves,  and  no  bears  at  all.” 

But,  Jonathan,  when  you  crept,  and 
crept,  as  you  say,  “a  matter  of  fifty 
feet,”  pulling  your  rifle  after  you, 
suppose  they  had  been  bears,  as  you 
thought,  and  one  had  come  in  after 
you,  and  you  had  fired  away,  and  shot 
it  dead,  and  you  then  in  the  tree,  and 
three  miles  from  any  house,  how 
would  you  have  got  out? 

“Sure  enough— I never  thought  of 
that.” 
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WOODCOCK  BROODS  average  2.88  chicks 
per  successful  hen  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
high  survival  rate  is  necessary  because  the 
woodcock  has  such  a low  reproductive  po- 
tential of  only  3.66  eggs  per  nest. 


Game  Biologist  Stephen  A.  Lis- 
cinsky  has  been  leader  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Woodcock  Management 
Study  (PR  Project  W-50-R)  since 
its  beginning  in  July,  1952.  A resi- 
dent of  State  College  now,  Liscin- 
sky  was  born  in  Wall  in  Allegheny 
County  and  received  both  his  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  in  Forestry, 
1950,  and  his  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree in  Wildlife,  1951,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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(First  of  a Series) 


By  Steve  Liscinsky 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Woodcock  Management 
Study  is  nearing  completion.  Future 
management  of  the  species  should  be 
enhanced  by  the  results  of  this  re- 
search project.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
writing  to  present  the  most  pertinent 
findings  of  the  investigation.  In  order 
to  cover  the  many  facets  of  the  study 
adequately,  a series  of  short  articles 
will  be  presented— each  of  which  will 
pertain  to  a particular  phase  of  wood- 
cock life  history,  ecology,  or  manage- 
ment. 

It  should  be  remembered,  through- 
out, that  the  primary  objective  of  the 
study  was  to  ascertain  the  status  of 
woodcock  within  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  determine  measures  necessary 
to  improve  this  status.  Although  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  examining  man- 
agement and  hunting  regulations,  it 
was  necessary  to  conduct  some  studies 
on  the  behavior  of  the  bird  and  its 
environment. 


Part  I 

Reproduction 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  perpetuation  of  a species  is  its 
capacity  to  reproduce.  This  factor  is 
especially  important  in  the  case  of 
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woodcock.  Unlike  other  game  bird 
species,  such  as  quail,  pheasant  and 
grouse,  the  reproductive  potential  of 
woodcock  is  relatively  slow.  The  dis- 
cussion which  follows  should  serve  to 
illustrate  this  fact,  and  to  signify  the 
need  for  its  consideration  in  any  wood- 
cock management  plan. 

Replenishment  of  the  coverts  be- 
gins with  the  arrival  of  woodcock  in 
late  winter  and  early  spring.  After 
about  four  months  on  the  wintering 
ranges  in  southern  states,  mainly 
Louisiana,  woodcock  are  among  the 
most  eager  and  earliest  of  migrants 
returning  to  their  breeding  ranges. 
Arrival  time  in  Pennsylvania  begins 
as  early  as  February  25  and  continues 
for  about  a month  thereafter.  That 
woodcock  return  to  the  place  of  their 
birth  and  rearing  has  been  well  es- 
tablished. 

Courtship  and  breeding  begin  im- 
mediately. The  female  of  the  species 
is  attracted  to  the  male  by  a rather 
spectacular  courtship  display.  This 
display  has  been  adequately  described 
by  many  writers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  at 
this  time,  that  the  courtship  display 
consists  of  a number  of  spiraling  aerial 
flights  made  at  dawn  and  at  dusk  from 
a clearing  commonly  called  a “singing 
field.”  It  should  be  mentioned  in  pass- 


ing that  woodcock  have  been  observed 
courting  when  weather  conditions 
were  far  from  ideal.  On  one  occasion 
woodcock  were  observed  “singing” 
where  there  was  a foot  of  very  hard- 
crusted  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the 
temperature  was  15°  F.  They  are  most 
active,  however,  when  temperatures 
are  above  freezing,  and  when  winds 
are  nearly  calm.  The  woodcock  breed- 
ing season  in  Pennsylvania  extends 
from  the  first  week  in  March  to  the 
third  week  in  May.  Courtship  activity 
tapers  off  rapidly  after  the  second 
week  in  May,  and  activity  nearly 
ceases  by  the  first  week  of  June. 

The  job  of  selecting  the  nesting  site, 
preparing  the  nest,  incubating  the 
eggs,  and  care  of  the  young  is  left 
to  the  female  woodcock.  The  proce- 
dure of  selecting  the  site,  and  prepar- 
ing the  nest  is  simply  done  by  squat- 
ting down  in  the  leaves  or  grass  under 
a relatively  small  amount  of  overhead 
cover.  Woodcock  have  been  found 
nesting  in  old  fields  with  no  overhead 
woody  plant  cover,  and  in  young 
mixed  hardwood  stands  up  to  50  feet 
tall.  The  average  height  of  nesting 
cover,  however,  is  12  feet.  A wide 
variety  of  vegetative  types  and  sites 
are  used  as  nesting  areas,  but  a prefer- 
ence is  shown  for  an  edge  of  small 


TIGHT  SITTING  hen  woodcocks  are  common.  It  is  not  unusual  to  be  able  to  stroke  the  back 
of  a hen  if  the  intruder  is  cautious  in  his  approach.  Here  a biologist  removes  an  egg 
from  under  this  hen. 


trees  or  shrubs.  Hawthorn,  crab  apple, 
alder,  gray  dogwood,  aspen,  elm  and 
maple  are  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring plant  species  found  at  the  nesting 
sites.  And  while  they  do  nest  in  bot- 
tomlands adjacent  to  small  streams, 
they  prefer  to  nest  on  hillsides  near 
the  streams. 

Woodcock  ordinarily  lay  4 eggs  to 
complete  a clutch.  Clutches  of  5 eggs 


3 p.m.,  the  nest  held  4 eggs.  Twenty- 
one  days  later,  April  30,  the  eggs 
hatched.  On  another  occasion,  April 
9,  1955,  a nest  containing  one  egg  was 
located.  Not  until  April  11,  when  4 
eggs  were  in  the  nest  did  the  hen  be- 
gin to  spend  full  time  at  incubating. 
As  in  the  previous  case,  21  days  later 

4 woodcock  chicks  hatched. 
Pennsylvania  woodcock  enjoy  a 


BUFFY  BROWN  EGGS  against  brown  leaves  are  almost  impossible  to  see  from  a short 
distance.  A sitting  hen  is  even  more  difficult  to  see  unless  the  nest  has  been  discovered 
previously. 


are  rare,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  nests  containing  2 or  3 eggs.  In 
most  instances  the  small  clutches  are 
found  late  in  the  season  and  indicate 
re-nesting.  Woodcocks  do  not  produce 
more  than  one  brood  of  young  per 
season,  but  do  re-nest  if  their  first  nest 
is  unsuccessful.  During  the  course  of 
the  study  sufficient  observations  were 
made  on  54  nests  to  reveal  an  average 
clutch  size  of  3.66  eggs. 

Previous  investigations  have  found 
that  the  length  of  the  woodcock  in- 
cubation period  varied  from  19  to  22 
days.  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
exact  incubation  time  for  2 nests.  The 
details  are  as  follows: 

On  April  9,  1954,  at  9 a.m.  a wood- 
cock hen  was  flushed  from  a nest  con- 
taining 3 eggs.  Later  that  same  day, 


rather  long  nesting  season.  Although 
hatching  has  been  observed  from  as 
early  as  April  5 to  as  late  as  June  14 
the  peak  of  the  hatching  season  is  the 
last  week  in  April.  Approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  woodcock  nests  hatch 
during  the  last  week  in  April,  and  70 
per  cent  hatch  from  the  third  week  in 
April  through  the  first  week  of  May. 
Back-dating  the  earliest  hatching  date 
it  can  be  calculated  that  incubation  of 
that  particular  nest  began  on  March 
15  and  that  egg  laying  started  on 
March  11.  From  this  and  other  obser- 
vations of  early  nesting  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  some  woodcock  are 
found  nesting  in  the  snow. 

A high  percentage  of  nesting  suc- 
cess is  especially  important  to  a bird 
of  such  a low  individual  reproductive 
capacity  as  the  woodcock.  It  was  en- 
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couraging  to  learn  that  woodcock  do 
experience  a relatively  high  rate  of 
success  in  nesting.  Approximately  60 
per  cent  of  the  nests  under  observation 
were  successful  ( considered  successful 
if  one  or  more  eggs  hatched),  when 
losses  from  all  causes  were  considered. 
If  losses  from  unnatural  causes,  such 
as  dogs,  cats,  and  man,  are  discounted 
the  success  rate  would  be  close  to  70 
per  cent.  Compare  this  to  the  33  per 
cent  nesting  success  of  quail,  as  re- 
corded by  Latham  and  Studholme 
( 1952 ) when  losses  from  all  causes 
were  regarded. 

Woodcock  nest  losses  can  be  at- 
tributed to  several  causes.  Predation 
and  desertion,  due  to  interference,  are 
the  broad  reasons  which  can  be  listed. 
To  be  more  specific,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing breakdown  was  recorded  for 
30  unsuccessful  nests:  (1)  Predation 
by:  mammals  (raccoon,  skunk,  and 
house  cat)— 10,  birds  (hawk  killed 
nesting  hen)— 1,  snakes  (black  snake) 
—2,  (2)  Desertion  due  to:  interference 
by  man  and/or  dogs— 7,  retarded  de- 
velopment of  eggs— 6,  and  (3)  Un- 
known causes— 4.  It  was  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  53  per  cent  of  the 
losses  occurred  during  the  early  stages 
of  incubation,  17  per  cent  during  the 
middle  stage,  and  30  per  cent  during 
the  late  stage. 

In  the  course  of  the  woodcock  nest- 


ing studies  observations  were  also 
made  on  broods  of  chicks.  It  was 
found  that  the  average  brood  size  for 
38  broods  was  3.03  chicks.  This  would 
indicate  a nest  lost  of  17  per  cent  since 
the  average  clutch  size  was  computed 
as  3.66  eggs.  Add  to  this  a probable 
loss  of  5 per  cent  for  juvenal  mortality 
and  it  is  easily  ascertained  that  the 
average  reproductive  rate  is  2.88  young 
for  each  hen  which  is  successful  in 
bringing  off  a brood. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that,  due  to  its  low  reproductive  ca- 
pacity, and  other  restrictive  features 
to  be  discussed  later,  woodcock  need 
to  be  given  special  consideration  in 
management. 

Excessive  gunning  on  resident  wood- 
cock prior  to  fall  migration,  such  as 
can  happen  by  too  early  a season 
opening  date,  can  seriously  hinder  the 
replenishment  of  local  coverts.  If, 
however,  seasons  are  set  to  coincide 
with  the  migrations  some  local  birds 
and  some  migrating  birds  (woodcock 
from  northern  haunts  where  gunning 
pressure  is  often  less  than  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ) can  be  harvested,  and  thus  help 
to  perpetuate  this  fine  game  bird  and 
the  sport  it  provides.  The  full  implica- 
tion of  the  low  reproductive  rate  and 
other  factors  affecting  numbers  will 
be  discussed  in  a later  article  under 
the  title  of  Woodcock  Populations. 


AGRICULTURE'S  DOG  CAMPAIGN  BENEFITS  WILDLIFE 

A recent  report  from  the  Dog  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  tells:  At  the  end  of  June  this  year  the  sale  of  dog  licenses  in 
Pennsylvania  was  between  18,000  and  19,000  higher  than  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1960. 

Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  Dog  Law— stray  and  unlicensed  dogs, 
largely— during  the  first  half  of  the  year  totaled  nearly  4,300. 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  should  be  pleased  that  the  program  toward  con- 
trolling and  licensing  dogs  is  being  vigorously  pursued.  They  know  that  roam- 
ing canines  annually  destroy  a tremendous  number  of  game  birds  and  animals 
in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  poultry  and  livestock  of  their  farmer  friends. 

In  many  instances,  Game  Commission  field  officers  teamed  with  the  Agri- 
culture Department  officers  in  a program  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  dogs 
running  freely  over  the  countryside. 
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Mr.  Hunter— if  the  lady  of  your  house  is  "balky" at  the  idea  of  your  taking 
your  son  hunting  with  you  tome  autumn , perhaps  letting  her  read  this  article  will 
present  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  your  case.  Try  it,  and  see! 


Home  Is  the  Hunter 


By  Bill  Walsh 


1 COULD  tell  she’d  been  crying  from 
the  reddened  eyes  and  the  “sniffle” 
that  still  colored  her  conversation.  The 
“she”  was  our  next  door  neighbor  who 
had  appeared  at  the  back  door,  cup  in 
hand,  to  see  if  our  house  had  enough 
sugar  to  save  her  a trip  to  the  store  in 
the  midst  of  a baking  chore.  Probably 
shouldn’t  have  butted  in  but  I asked 
her  what  the  trouble  was. 

“I’m  all  right  now,”  she  daubed  at 
her  eyes.  “It’s  just  that  Tom  (her  hus- 
band) took  Tom,  Jr.  (their  12-year- 
old  son),  hunting  for  the  first  time  to- 
day. I’m  afraid  Tom  might  get  hurt. 
It’s  like  sending  him  off  to  war— what 
with  the  gun  and  all!” 

Though  not  all  may  be  moved  to 
tears,  many  women  must  feel  some 
concern  over  the  safety  of  their  hunt- 
ers—for  one  of  every  five  American 
males  twelve  years  of  age  or  over  goes 
hunting.  This  adds  up  to  about  12 
million  hunters  with  one  or  more 
women  left  at  home  for  each— a siz- 
able female  “worry”  group. 

Calm  some  of  your  fears,  Lady- 
Left-at-Home.  Your  hunter  is  far  safer 
in  the  woods  than  in  the  family  auto- 
mobile on  the  way  to  the  supermar- 
ket. Hunting  is  less  hazardous  than  it 
appears.  Accidents  do  not  happen  as 
frequently  as  you’d  suspect. 

A Safe  Sport 

Some  sixteen  participant  sports,  ac- 
cording to  insurance  statistics,  get 
more  dangerous  ratings.  Among  these 
are  football,  baseball,  horseback  rid- 
ing, skiing,  boating,  skating,  swim- 
ming, and  several  other  popular  pas- 
times. 

If  you  must  worry,  do  it  construc- 
tively. You  can  take  steps  to  help  as- 
sure your  hunter’s  happy  home-coming. 
No  one  has  a more  legitimate  interest. 
This  is  especially  true  if  a young  son 
is  about  to  join  Dad  in  the  game  fields. 

In  many  homes,  like  my  tearful 
neighbor’s,  the  husband  is  a hunter 
and  the  wife  has  had  little  of  no  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  shooting  sports. 


Whether  Junior  is  to  hunt  becomes  an 
issue  of  controversy  that  ranges  from 
sensible  discussion  to  out-and-out  fam- 
ily argument. 

Don’t  let  the  topic  upset  your  happy 
home.  However,  as  a partner  in  the 
youngster’s  education,  use  your  right 
to  insist  that  he  learns  as  much  about 
guns  as  he  knows  about  his  stamp  col- 
lection or  other  interest.  For  all  hunt- 
ing accidents  are  born  of  ignorance. 

Father-Son  Team 

Tell  your  sportsman  spouse  that 
you  are  all  in  favor  of  a father-son 
hunting  team  ( it’s  healthful  recre- 
ation for  both  of  them ) . Then  let  him 
know  that  YOU  KNOW  that  no  mat- 
ter where  you  live  in  the  United  States 
an  organized  gun  club  within  driving 
distance  offers  a nationally  approved 
hunter  safety  course  for  beginning 
hunters.  Tell  him  Junior  can  hunt  as 
soon  as  he  completes  it.  Don’t  back 
down. 

The  wisdom  of  formal  schooling  for 
beginning  hunters  is  so  apparent  that 
some  states  will  not  issue  hunting  li- 
censes to  youngsters  until  they  attend. 
The  accident  rate  in  the  beginning 
hunter  age  group  nose-dived  a whop- 
ping 75  per  cent  when  this  plan  was 
adopted  in  New  York  State,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Most  states  prescribe  an  age  limit 
for  young  hunters.  Gun  training  should 
begin  well  before  that  age  is  reached. 
There’s  an  easy  test  to  determine 
whether  the  aspiring  shooter  should 
own  a gun.  If  vou  would  trust  him  to 
baby-sit  with  a younger  brother  or 
sister;  if  you  would  confidently  send 
him  to  the  grocery  store  with  a $20 
bill  and  expect  him  to  return  with  the 
correct  change— his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility most  likely  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped for  a crack  at  instruction  in 
safe  gun  handling. 

NRA  Course 

Instructors  of  junior  groups  con- 
sistently maintain  that  on  completion 
of  training  their  youthful  charges 
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handle  guns  better  than  most  adults. 
Most  widely  used  course  is  one  per- 
fected by  the  National  Rifle  Associ- 
ation. This  NRA  course  receives  such 
universal  acceptance  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  recently  ar- 
ranged for  each  of  its  Game  Protectors 
to  qualify  as  instructors. 

On  the  assumption  that  guns  have 
a built-in  magnetism  for  youngsters, 
some  educational  systems  offer  short 
courses  in  gun  handling  for  all  stu- 
dents—boys  and  girls  alike— whether 
or  not  they  ever  intend  to  use  firearms 
for  hunting. 

Mothers  and  wives  can  add  to  their 
hunters’  safety  afield  by  making  sure 
the  menfolk  dress  properly.  Nature 
camouflages  her  wild  children  but 
need  for  the  hunter  to  resemble  a pio- 
neer scout  went  out  with  the  Indians. 

Big  game  hunters  have  taken  to 
wearing  bright  yellows,  reds,  and 
yellow-orange  fabrics.  Small  game 
hunters,  too,  lean  more  each  year  to- 
ward colors  that  stand  out  in  vivid 
contrast  to  forest  and  field.  Women, 
possibly  perplexed  over  what  to  buy 
for  that  birthday,  anniversary,  or 
Christmas  present,  can  both  delight 
and  safeguard  hunters  in  the  family 
with  occasional  gifts  of  hunting  cloth- 
ing in  the  desired  colors. 

Blaze-Orange  Best 

Recent  studies  show  that  fluorescent 
“blaze-orange”  proved  most  consist- 
ently visible  under  all  conditions.  It 
was  closely  followed  by  fluorescent 
“neon-red.”  Ordinary  red  and  light 
yellow  proved  least  desired,  with  the 
brighter  shades  preferred.  In  yellow 
fabrics,  the  more  orange  they  look, 
the  better. 

A hunter’s  attitude  is  an  important 
part  of  his  built-in  safety  equipment. 
The  woman  waiting  at  home  can  help 
condition  this,  too.  Something  in  the 
male  make-up  that  everlastingly  strives 
to  “prove”  itself  carries  over  into  the 
hunting  field— where  in  these  times  the 
goal  should  be  relaxation  and  not  a 
full  game  bag.  In  his  eagerness  to 


“bring  something  home”  a hunter 
sometimes  concentrates  more  on  bag- 
ging game  than  in  being  careful 
about  it. 

Let  your  hunter  know  that  your 
concern  is  not  with  what  he  shoots 
but  his  hunting  enjoyment.  It’s  just  as 
easy  to  say  to  the  departing  hunter: 

“Have  a good  time  and  come  home 
safe,”  as  it  is  to  remark,  “Bring  a 
pheasant  home  for  dinner.” 

And  on  his  return  it’s  as  easy  to  say, 
“Did  you  have  a nice  time?”  as  it  is  to 
ask,  “Well,  what  did  you  get?” 

Emotional  Control  Important 

It  might  seem  like  a small  thing, 
but  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion regards  deterioration  of  hunters 
emotional  control  as  a prime  cause  of 
a high  percentage  of  hunting  acci- 
dents. This  is  a more  polite  way  of  say- 
ing “eagerness  to  bring  home  game.” 

You  can  find  comfort  in  hunting 
accident  statistics.  The  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department  states  that, 
hour  for  hour,  its  hunters  are  2/2  times 
safer  in  the  field  than  in  their  auto- 
mobiles. 

In  densely  populated  Pennsylvania 
over  a million  hunters  take  to  the  field 
each  year.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  of  these  become  involved  in 
hunting  accidents.  The  risk  of  a hunt- 
ing fatality  is  less  than  1 in  50,000. 
Although  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
comparison  other  than  that  it  is  in 
“woman’s  world,”  the  risk  of  mortality 
in  childbirth  is  25  times  greater— one 
in  about  2,000. 

Pennsylvania’s  statistics  are  nation- 
ally recognized  because  of  their  re- 
liability. As  required  by  law,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  gets  a full 
report  of  every  hunting  accident  in 
the  state.  From  these,  researchers  get 
a clearer  insight  into  the  causes  (and 
prevention)  of  such  mishaps. 

Gun  Safety  Needed 

Pennsylvania’s  statistics  point  up  the 
need  for  safe  gun  handling  training 
among  adults  as  well  as  beginners.  In 
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a recent  year  when,  fatalities  unex- 
pectedly mounted  higher  than  normal 
(27),  data  showed  that  twelve  of  these 
shot  themselves.  One  of  the  reasons 
(have  your  hunter  read  this  and  face 
up  to  it  if  it  applies)  is  that  the  aver- 
age sportsman— even  after  years  of 
hunting  experience— does  not  get  the 
opportunity  in  today’s  shortened  hunt- 
ing seasons  to  become  a seasoned 
shooter  and  gun  handler.  Reason  for 
extra  caution  on  his  part  as  well  as 
motivation  to  attend  adult  hunter 
safety  courses  available  wherever  the 
junior  variety  is  offered. 

Because  of  their  praiseworthy  con- 
cern with  community  improvement, 
women’s  groups  have  in  the  past  been 
brought  into  support  of  “anti-gun” 
legislation  in  many  of  the  states.  In 
some  states,  almost  every  session  of 
the  legislature  sees  a new  “anti-gun” 
bill  introduced,  usually  in  the  belief 
it  will  curb  crime  or  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Sportsmen’s  groups  always 
defeat  such  measures  but  valuable 
legislative  time  is  wasted  as  well  as 
the  energies  of  the  supporting  groups. 

The  Facts  Speak 

You  might  amaze  your  women’s 
group  by  informing  them  that: 

Criminals  will  not  register  THEIR 
guns  (stolen  more  often  than  pur- 
chased); a gun  registered  to  you  and 
stolen  by  a criminal  could  put  you 
or  your  breadwinner  “on  the  spot”; 
that  juvenile  delinquents  are  adept  at 
making  their  own  “zip”  guns;  and  that 
the  person  intent  on  just  plain  homi- 
cide isn’t  fussy  about  the  method. 

New  York  State  got  a gun  registra- 
tion law  past  its  sportsmen— yet  no- 
where else  in  the  world  is  there  any- 
thing to  compare  with  New  York’s 
problem  of  murder  and  other  bodily 
violence.  Its  robbery  rate  is  high. 

Instead  of  irking  their  sportsmen 
menfolk  by  backing  gun  legislation, 
women  could  press  for  gun  handling 
education  in  the  schools,  a state-wide 
system  of  hunting  accident  reports, 
and  gun  handling  examinations  for 


all  hunters  similar  to  examinations 
given  for  drivers’  licenses.  These  are 
the  constructive  ways  in  which  women 
can  help  safeguard  home  and  com- 
munity. 

Most  hunters  go  afield  without  in- 
surance protection  should  they  incur 
financial  responsibility  (like  inadvert- 
ently shooting  a farmer’s  prize  bull). 
Check  with  your  insurance  agent  to 
see  if  your  hunter  is  covered.  You 
might  make  him  a present  of  a policy 
protecting  him— and  you  and  your 
home.  The  cost  is  usually  less  than  the 
price  of  two  boxes  of  shotgun  shells. 

To  keep  your  hunter  from  driving 
too  fast  to  get  to  a favorite  hunting 
spot  by  opening  hour,  rouse  him  out 
early,  serve  him  a good  breakfast,  and 
if  he  doesn’t  plan  to  eat  lunch  in  a 
restaurant,  pack  him  a nourishing, 
warming  lunch.  Include  candy  bars 
for  munching  for  quick  energy.  If  he’s 
not  accustomed  to  outdoor  work  he’ll 
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tire  more  quickly  than  he  thinks. 
Apples  and  other  fruit  provide  easy 
to  carry  snacks  which  have  the  added 
value  of  moisture.  A thermos  of  hot 
soup,  some  sandwiches,  hot  cocoa, 
coffee,  or  milk  will  wind  up  a lunch  in 
great  style. 

Physical  Limitations 

Perhaps  as  great  a hunting  hazard 
as  the  presence  of  firearms  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  a hunter’s  pushing  himself 
beyond  his  physical  limitations.  If 
your  hunter  sits  at  a desk  most  of  the 
week,  or  is  not  so  young  as  in  days 
gone  by,  advise  him  to  take  it  easy, 
rest  occasionally,  and  act  his  age. 

Since  he’ll  be  plenty  tired  when  he 
gets  home,  don’t  plan  that  neighbor- 
hood get-together  on  the  evening  of  a 
hunting  day.  Seasons  are  generally 
short  these  days— and  are  soon  over. 

What  to  do  if  your  hunter  asks  you 
to  go  along?  That’s  strictly  up  to  you, 
of  course,  but  more  women  are  join- 
ing the  male  hunters  each  year.  One 
in  every  128  women  is  a hunter.  Many 
take  great  pride  in  their  marksman- 
ship and  shoot  game  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Others  carry  a rifle  or  shotgun 
as  part  of  the  hunting  costume  with 
no  intention  of  using  it,  merely  en- 
joying the  beauty  of  outdoor  surround- 
ings and  the  chance  to  share  an  ac- 
tivity with  their  men. 

Percentagewise,  women  are  involved 
in  far  fewer  hunting  accidents  than 
men.  If  you  do  decide  to  hunt,  enroll 
in  a hunter  safety  course  in  order  to 
familiarize  yourself  with  firearms.  As 
in  driving,  a complete  stranger  usu- 
ally provides  a better  teacher— at  least 
a more  patient  one— than  husband  or 
father. 

Don’t  Waste  Game 

Whether  you  hunt  or  not,  don’t 
allow  wild  game  to  waste  once  the 
hunter  brings  it  home.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  most  wild  game  of 
the  commonly  sought  varieties  doesn’t 
taste  strange  or  “gamey”  if  properly 
prepared.  Wild  duck  is  a gourmet’s 


delight.  Venison  gets  the  nod  over 
beef  in  our  house  when  we’re  fortu- 
nate enough  to  bag  a deer.  Rabbit 
rivals  chicken  in  tenderness  and  taste. 

My  wife  once  served  pheasant  a la 
king  to  her  neighborhood  card  club, 
most  of  whose  members  had  previ- 
ously expressed  dislike  of  any  wild 
game.  They  raved  over  it— but  it  wasn’t 
until  many  months  later  that  she  told 
them  what  kind  of  “chicken”  they’d 
eaten. 

Game  Taste  Different 

Chicken  doesn’t  taste  like  turkey. 
Beef  doesn’t  taste  like  pork.  Neither 
does  the  flesh  of  any  game  animal 
taste  exactly  like  the  flesh  of  any  other 
animal— game  or  domestic.  For  that 
reason  it  is  a mistake  to  attempt  to 
disguise  game  as  something  else.  It 
should  be  prepared  with  its  own  spe- 
cial taste  appeal  in  mind.  Many  fine 
game  cook  books  wait  invitingly  on 
the  shelves  of  book  stores  or  public 
libraries. 

Home  Safe  and  Sound 

But  to  get  back  to  the  lady  next 
door.  Tom  and  Tommy  arrived  home 
safe  and  sound.  The  boy  glowed  with 
stories  of  his  first  day  afield,  proudly 
displaying  two  rabbits  he  had  shot. 

“I’m  all  for  this  hunting  business 
now,”  she  confided  later.  “It’s  about  the 
only  activity  Tom  and  Tommy  have 
that  brings  them  together.  Besides,  I 
can  think  of  a dozen  things  Tommy 
might  want  to  do  on  Saturdays  that 
wouldn’t  be  as  wholesome.” 

Dangerous?? 

“What  about  the  danger  of  it?”  I 
asked,  returning  to  the  reason  for  her 
apprehension  at  sending  her  males 
off  with  guns  in  hand. 

“Well,”  she  grinned.  “One  of  the 
men  who  usually  hunts  with  Tom 
stayed  home  to  paint  a ceiling.  He  fell 
off  the  ladder  and  will  be  in  a cast  for 
six  weeks.  I’m  not  going  to  worry 
about  hunting  any  more.” 
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Bear  and  Berries 

CENTRE  COUNTY-After  clearing 
rocks  and  Juneberry  trees  from  State 
Game  Lands  No.  100  in  northern  Cen- 
tre County  on  several  occasions,  I was 
well  rewarded  by  seeing  Mr.  Bruin  on 
July  13— about  250  pounds  walking 
down  said  road,  and  then  shifting  into 
high  gear  when  he  saw  me.  In  less 
than  two  minutes,  I had  another  sur- 
prise when  I found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  30  to  35  young  turkeys  about 
the  size  of  chickens.  They  flew  in  all 
directions,  some  even  perched  on 
limbs  just  above  my  head.  Mr.  Bruin 
had  made  a habit  of  turning  every 
large  stone  over  onto  the  road  while 
looking  for  ants,  grubs,  etc.  Several 
Juneberry  trees  were  broken  down 
over  the  road  and  stripped  of  berries 
as  well  as  leaves  in  some  cases.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Charles  M.  Laird, 
Bellefonte. 

Catamount 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  - Dur- 
ing July,  I received  a call  from  a 
farmer  at  Carlisle,  R.  D.,  that  he  had 
trapped  a “Catamount”  that  was  kill- 
ing his  chickens.  I investigated  im- 
mediately and  found  it  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  feral  house  cats  that  I have 
ever  seen.  Really  wild  and  woolly  look- 
ing and  weighed  about  fifteen  pounds. 
— District  Game  Protector  Eugene 
Utech,  Carlisle. 

Picket  Patrol 

LEHIGH  COUNTY  - On  July  21 
I was  notified  by  the  foreman  from 
one  of  the  local  construction  firms 
near  Allentown  that  his  men  were  be- 
ing bothered  by  a ring-necked  pheas- 
ant. It  seems  that  the  bird  refused  to 
allow  one  of  the  men  out  of  his  truck 
when  he  reported  for  work  in  the 


morning.  The  pheasant  strutted  up 
and  down  the  hood  of  the  truck  and 
pecked  the  windshield.  But  he  soon 
tired  and  walked  away  over  a pile  of 
topsoil  nearby.  Shortly  thereafter  a 
fellow  worker  happened  on  the  scene 
and  the  tale  was  related  to  him  re- 
garding the  strange  behavior  of  the 
pheasant.  The  second  man  thought 
the  bird  could  be  caught  and  dis- 
appeared over  the  topsoil  in  pursuit, 
only  to  reappear  with  “guess  who” 
right  at  his  heels.  Both  men  took 
refuge  in  a nearby  truck  until  the  old 
bird  returned  back  over  the  pile.  The 
next  day  I came  on  the  scene  and  con- 
ferred with  the  men  who  told  me  that 
if  I wanted  to  catch  the  pheasant,  all 
I had  to  do  was  whistle  which  I did 
and  out  of  a nearby  cornfield  he  came 
charging.  I broke  off  a milkweed  stem 
that  was  growing  quite  conveniently 
there  and  kept  the  pheasant  away  from 
me  by  brushing  him  in  the  face  with 
the  leafy  branch.  When  I was  quite 
sure  he  was  exhausted  I made  a grab 
at  his  leg  and  caught  him  and  moved 
him  a safe  distance  and  released  him. 
— District  Game  Protector  Edward 
Bond,  Allentown. 
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CLINTON  COUNTY  - Recently 
while  on  patrol,  I came  across  a cub 
bear  held  fast  in  a fox  trap.  The  day 
was  extremely  hot  and  the  bear  was 
very  likely  to  die  before  the  trapper 
checked  his  traps.  I had  no  choice,  I 
had  to  release  him.  The  situation 
wasn’t  exactly  to  my  liking,  the  bear 
being  in  the  bottom  of  a drainage 
ditch  with  dense  cover  on  each  side, 
I expected  the  mother  to  be  on  me 
before  I could  see  her.  Again  I had  no 
choice.  I put  on  my  leather  gloves  and 
tackled  the  job.  This  cub  weighed 
about  twenty  pounds  and  was  ex- 
tremely mad,  and  it  wasn’t  too  long 
until  I was  an  extremely  mad  Game 
Protector.  He  lunged  at  me  the  length 
of  the  trap  chain,  his  teeth  snapping 
with  every  lunge.  Finally  I managed 
to  get  a hold  on  his  lower  jaw  and 
held  him  at  arm’s  length,  he  squalling 
like  a stuck  hog  and  swinging  at  me 
with  his  free  paw.  I managed  to  stand 
on  the  trap  and  open  the  jaws,  mean- 
while trying  to  keep  one  eye  over  each 
shoulder  to  look  for  the  old  lady.  Fi- 
nally the  bear  was  free  and  I was  free. 
Phew!  — District  Game  Protector 
Charles  F.  Keiper,  Renovo. 

No  False  Teeth  for  Foxes 

CLARION  COUNTY-Mrs.  Claude 
Smith,  of  Crown,  related  the  follow- 
ing story  to  me.  One  night  after  she 
and  her  husband  were  asleep,  they 
were  both  awakened  by  a fox  that  was 
barking  near  an  old  foundation  not 
far  from  the  house.  They  got  up  and 
Mr.  Smith  got  his  gun.  Being  a moon- 


lit night  he  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  get  a shot  at  it.  When  they  got  out- 
side they  could  hear  their  kitten  cry- 
ing; it  also  was  coming  from  the  old 
foundation.  Mrs.  Smith  began  calling 
the  kitten  and  after  several  minutes 
she  saw  him  coming.  Right  behind  in 
hot  pursuit  was  old  Mr.  Fox.  Mr. 
Smith  was  so  intent  in  watching  the 
scene  he  forgot  to  shoot  so  the  fox 
kept  right  on  going.  The  next  morning 
traps  were  put  out  and  the  following 
morning  a large  male  red  fox  was 
caught.  His  teeth  were  worn  down  to 
the  gums  and  his  face  was  very  gray. 
He  was  getting  too  old  to  catch  his 
natural  food,  so  he  was  trying  for 
something  a little  easier  to  get,  which 
only  led  to  his  downfall.  — District 
Game  Protector  Jack  M.  Lavery, 
Clarion. 


Brush  Pile  Bears 

CLARION  COUNTY  - One  of  our 
local  residents  had  an  experience  not 
enjoyed  by  many.  Not  too  far  back  of 
his  house  is  a large  brush  pile.  His 
children  came  in  one  evening  and  told 
him  there  was  a bear  in  the  brush  pile. 
Upon  investigation  he  found  four 
bears  in  all.  One  estimated  at  300 
pounds,  one  at  150  and  two  cubs.— 
District  Game  Protector  Leo  J.  Bad- 
ger, Knox. 


Frog’s  Throat 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - On  July 
2,  John  E.  Fasnacht,  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Ephrata,  came  to  my  headquarters 
with  a large  bullfrog  in  one  hand  and 
a six-week-old  pheasant  chick  in  the 
other.  He  was  hunting  frogs  along  the 
Conestoga  Creek  and  heard  a chick 
peeping  for  all  it  was  worth.  He  in- 
vestigated and  found  the  frog  had  the 
chick  clamped  in  its  jaws  and  no 
chance  for  escape.  The  chick  died  a 
few  hours  later.  The  frog  landed  in  the 
frying  pan.— District  Game  Protector 
Wallace  Woodring,  Ephrata. 
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Grilled  Pheasant 

BERKS  COUNTY  - Trooper  Glea- 
son, of  the  Hamburg  Barracks,  re- 
ported the  following  to  me.  After  leav- 
ing a restaurant  in  Hamburg,  he 
noticed  a New  Jersey  car  that  had 
stopped  for  a red  light,  and  much  to 
his  surprise  a young  pheasant  jumped 
out  of  the  grille  of  the  Jersey  car. 
Trooper  Gleason  caught  the  young 
pheasant  and  took  it  to  the  Hamburg 
Fish  and  Game  Club  and  put  it  in  the 
pheasant  pen.  Trooper  Gleason  re- 
marked he  wondered  how  far  the 
pheasant  had  traveled  in  the  grille.— 
District  Game  Protector  Michael  Koro- 
maus,  Hamburg. 


Live  Flyee 

BERKS  COUNTY  - On  July  28, 
during  the  Eastern  Zone  Trapshoot 
Championship  at  the  South  End  Gun 
Club,  one  of  the  bobwhite  quail  which 
live  on  the  club  grounds  decided  to 
hve  dangerously.  Witnesses  stated  that 
the  quail,  while  one  of  the  matches 
was  at  its  height,  flew  up  between  the 
trap  houses  and  crossed  completely 
over  four  trap  houses  before  it  started 
to  settle  to  the  ground.  The  bird  had 
evidently  watched  the  shooting  for 
some  time  and  decided  that,  since 
white  fliers  were  the  targets,  it  might 
safely  try  its  luck.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Joseph  Leiendecker,  Reading. 

From  Log  to  Lumber 

SOMERSET  COUNTY-Jack  Metz- 
gar,  Forest  Ranger  of  Babcocks  State 
Forest  Section,  Ogletown  Township, 
Somerset  County,  not  only  aids  in  pre- 
serving our  State  Forest  trees,  but  has 
taken  on  the  job  of  protecting  finished 
product.  It  seems  that  a coal  strippei 
removing  coal  from  State  Forest  Land 
was  having  difficulty  with  boards  be- 
ing gnawed  on  his  supply  buildings. 
Mr.  Metzgar’s  trap  line  of  one  trap 
was  successful  in  removing  a half 
dozen  porcupines.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector James  Burns,  Jr.,  Central  City. 


Hot  Spot 

PERRY  COUNTY  - Last  year  dur- 
ing my  regular  trapping  duties  I set  a 
trap  on  the  farm  of  Allen  Bower  near 
Blain,  Perry  County.  This  trap  was 
set  with  the  intentions  of  catching  a 
fox  which  had  been  feeding  on  chick- 
ens on  range.  Within  two  weeks  I had 
caught  nine  red  foxes  in  this  one  set. 
On  June  30,  1961,  I set  another  trap  in 
the  same  old  hole  and  as  of  this  date 
I have  caught  ten  red  foxes.  This 
makes  a total  of  nineteen  foxes  caught 
at  the  same  location  in  the  two  sea- 
sons and  this  season  should  produce 
additional  results.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector James  Moyle,  Blain. 

Bad  Luck  Clover 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  - This  inci- 
dent was  reported  to  me  by  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Raymond  Harned, 
R.  D.  1,  Shickshinny,  Pa.  He  came  home 
from  work  one  evening  very  tired  and 
hungry.  After  eating  supper  he  no- 
ticed a woodchuck  eating  in  his  clover 
field.  He  went  into  the  house  for  his 
rifle  and  walked  to  the  field  where  the 
chuck  was  eating  clover.  He  disposed 
the  woodchuck  with  one  shot.  The 
deputy  walked  to  the  scene  of  the  kill- 
ing and  noticed  that  after  death  the 
chuck  had  a four-leaf  clover  sticking 
from  its  mouth.  Therefore  all  four-leaf 
clovers  are  not  good  luck  charms— 
District  Game  Protector  Edward  R. 
Gdosky,  Dallas. 
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Mink  on  the  Rampage 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - Disaster 
struck  Perry  Morgart’s  500-bird  ring- 
neck  pen  in  the  form  of  a kill-crazy 
female  mink.  This  beady-eyed  villain 
invaded  the  pen  and  in  one  night 
slashed  150  five-week-old  birds.  Two 
nights  later  she  returned  and  killed 
another  fifty.  Each  bird  was  struck  at 
the  base  of  the  skull  with  such  force 
that  some  of  the  birds  were  completely 
decapitated.— District  Game  Protector 
John  Troutman,  Everett. 

Mother’s  Patience 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  - During 
the  last  week  in  June  Deputy  Lehman 
received  a c all  to  pick  up  a fawn  deer 
which  had  een  found  along  the  high- 
way. This  fawn  was  found  in  the 
morning  about  9:00  o’clock  and  was 
taken  back  to  the  same  area  and  re- 
leased at  5:00  p.m.  The  landowner  re- 
marked that  before  dusk  the  old  doe 
had  come  into  the  field  and  taken  the 
fawn  with  it.  — District  Game  Protec- 
tor Edward  W.  Cox,  Somerset. 


High  Wire  Artist 

BERKS  COUNTY-Wlhle  checking 
the  fence  on  our  turkey  hardening 
pen,  members  of  the  Food  and  Cover 
Corps  were  looking  for  groundhog 
holes.  One  groundhog  didn’t  bother  to 
dig  under  the  seven-foot  fence,  but 
climbed  over  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
men.— Land  Manager  Samuel  McFar- 
land, Centerport. 


Turkey  Help 

LEBANON  COUNTY  - William 
Miller,  President  of  the  Myerstown 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  related  this  story 
to  me.  On  June  18  the  Club  held  its 
annual  snake  hunt  on  State  Game 
Lands  No.  211.  Twenty-five  persons 
participated,  catching  twelve  snakes, 
but  the  high  light  of  the  day  was  when 
a wild  turkey  joined  the  hunt  when 
they  arrived,  and  stayed  aroun^l  the 
entire  day.  He  even  sat  on  the  so- 
called  “Chuck  Wagon,”  feeding  on 
bread  crumbs  and  chunks  of  ice.  Not 
forgetting  the  snake  hunt,  of  the  twelve 
snakes  they  caught,  four  were  copper- 
heads, one  rattler  and  the  rest  were 
of  a nonpoisonous  variety.  — District 
Game  Protector  Perry  A.  Hilbert, 
Cleona. 

High  Mowing 

BERKS  COUNTY— Recently  I had 
a Farm  Game  cooperator  on  Project 
No.  17  inform  me  that  while  mowing 
a small  field  he  cut  up  seven  pheasant 
nests.  Being  a hunter,  he  certainly 
wasn’t  proud  of  this  accomplishment. 
With  our  own  equipment  while  mow- 
ing over  100  acres  on  various  areas  in 
Lehigh  and  Bucks  Counties,  no  nests 
or  game  of  any  kind  were  cut  up. 
Whether  this  is  the  result  of  using 
rotary  mowers  or  mowing  high  ( about 
8" ) , I don’t  know.  The  man  operating 
the  tractors  in  both  counties  reported 
seeing  many  rabbits,  young  pheasants 
and  also  young  grouse.  — Land  Man- 
ager Edwin  Flexer,  Quakertown. 

Smokey  Goes  Wild 

BEAVER  COUNTY  - During  the 
last  week  of  July  an  ad  was  run  in  the 
lost  and  found  column  of  the  Beaver 
Valley  Times  newspaper.  The  ad  was 
offering  a reward  for  the  return  of  a 
lost  “tame  wild  rabbit  answering  to 
the  name  of  Smokey  Burgess.”  As  yet 
I have  been  unable  to  locate  anyone 
trying  to  claim  the  reward  by  walk- 
ing through  the  woods  calling  “here 
Smokey.”  — District  Game  Protector 
Harry  E.  Merz,  Beaver. 
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Elk  Madness 

CAMERON  COUNTY-On  Sunday 
morning,  July  30,  1961,  my  son,  Lee, 
and  I were  checking  our  fox  traps  set 
along  the  dirt  road  running  along  the 
West  Branch  of  Hicks  Run  over  State 
Game  Lands  No.  14.  On  approaching 
one  of  our  sets,  Lee  remarked,  “Dad, 
what  in  the  world  dug  up  all  the  road 
and  ground  around  our  trap?”  At  first, 
I noticed  we  had  a red  fox  in  the  trap 
and  very  much  alive,  and  then  I started 
checking  for  an  answer  to  my  son’s 
question.  I was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  that  the  ground  all  around  the  trap 
back  for  at  least  twelve  feet  and  even 
in  the  road  was  all  dug  up.  Then  I 
could  easily  see  that  curiosity  must 
have  gotten  the  best  of  an  old  cow  elk 
and  her  calf  because  there  were  dig- 
gings, pawings  and  hoof  marks  all  over 
the  area.  We  must  have  scared  the 
cow  and  her  calf  away  because  many 
of  the  tracks  were  within  inches  of  the 
fox  and  trap.  What  this  elk  and  her 
calf  had  in  mind  I’ll  never  know,  but 
I would  have  given  a lot  to  have 
taken  a picture  of  the  old  cow  and 
calf  stalking  the  fox  in  the  trap.  By  all 
the  signs  of  digging  and  pawing  she  at 
least  must  have  spent  and  enjoyed  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  teasing.  I 
will  always  wonder  now  just  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  fox  if 
the  elk  and  calf  were  not  scared  away. 
—District  Game  Protector  Norman  L. 
Erickson,  Emporium. 


Human  Predators 

ERIE  COUNTY  - On  Thursday, 
July  13,  I released  thirty  ducks  on  a 
beaver  pond  about  VA  miles  from  El- 
gin. Friday  morning,  through  the  State 
Police,  I received  information  given 
by  an  anonymous  person  that  some- 
one had  molested  the  ducks.  I started 
investigating  and  called  in  Officer 
Roger  Wolz  to  assist.  Richard  Good- 
will and  Morris  Lewis,  both  34  years 
of  age,  and  residing  in  Elgin  had  taken 
13  of  the  ducks  the  same  day  they 
were  released.  After  working  for  eight- 
een hours  straight  on  the  case  both 
defendants  were  apprehended,  the 
ducks  recovered  and  at  a hearing  be- 
fore Justice  of  the  Peace  Floyd  Marsh 
they  were  found  guilty  of  taking  13 
ducks  and  committed  to  the  Erie 
County  Prison  for  a term  of  139  days 
each.  It  would  seem  that  wild  animals 
and  birds,  as  well  as  released  ducks, 
should  be  left  alone  by  humans.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Elmer  Simpson, 
Union  City. 

Be  Prepared  and  Safe 

GREENE  COUNTY-This  summer 
the  Camp  Annawanna  Boy  Scouts  were 
offered  the  National  Rifle  Association’s 
Hunter  Safety  Course.  The  course  was 
set  up  in  the  following  manner.  Earlier 
this  spring  the  Scout  leaders  of  the 
Washington-Greene  Council  were  no- 
tified that  they  could  become  Hunter 
Safety  Instructors.  The  Instructor 
Course  was  given  at  Camp  Anna- 
wanna and  35  were  qualified.  They  in 
turn  were  then  to  be  used  as  instruc- 
tors at  the  camp.  The  Scout  instructors 
were  to  give  the  first  three  hours  of 
instruction  and  the  Game  Commission 
gave  the  fourth  hour  on  Thursday 
evenings.  This  has  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful as  approximately  200  boys 
were  qualified  this  summer.  It  is  hoped 
with  this  pilot  program  that  has  been 
started  to  improve  it  and  have  even 
better  success  next  year.  — District 
Game  Protector  Leslie  V.  Haines, 
Waynesburg. 
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Prayers  for  Puppy  Chuck 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  - One 
evening  I received  a call  from  a land- 
owner  informing  me  that  a dog  had 
fought  and  chased  a woodchuck  into 
a window  well  alongside  her  home. 
She  insisted  that  I remove  this  crea- 
ture elsewhere  ( at  least  ten  miles  from 
her  property).  “I  have  never  seen  a 
more  vicious  animal  in  all  my  life,” 
exclaimed  the  woman.  Upon  investi- 
gation it  was  found  that  our  animal 
that  nearly  took  the  life  of  all  hei 
children  and  pets  was  no  more  thar 
a baby  woodchuck.  After  checking  the 
woodchuck  completely  over,  and  real- 
izing that  this  battle-scarred  creature 
would  not  live  the  night,  it  was  de- 
cided the  most  humane  thing  to  dc 
was  to  put  it  to  sleep.  While  digging 
a hole  for  burial  purposes,  I felt  this 
little  tug  on  my  pants  leg.  There,  di- 
rectly in  back  of  me,  and  watching 
every  move  I made,  stood  the  most 
beautiful  little  child.  She  was  a four- 
year-old  little  girl,  with  long  blond 
hair  and  the  prettiest  eyes.  She  said, 
“Mister,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
all  right  when  I go  to  sleep  to  say  a 
prayer  so  that  puppy  could  go  to 
heaven?”  — District  Game  Protector 
Edward  F.  Sherlinski,  North  Wales. 


Hook  and  Ladder 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY-The  fol- 
lowing was  related  to  me  by  Deputy 
Ed  Schick,  of  Homestead:  I was  called 
by  Homestead  Park  Police  on  July  28 
to  come  to  the  police  station.  When  I 
arrived,  the  Chief  of  Police  told  me 
there  was  a bird  stuck  in  a chimney. 
I told  him  we  would  need  a ladder 
and  he  called  the  fire  department. 
With  sirens  screaming,  they  arrived  at 
the  scene,  accompanied  by  a hook  and 
ladder  truck.  With  the  aid  of  the  fire 
and  police  departments,  the  bird  was 
removed  and  found  to  be  a flicker.  We 
really  get  good  cooperation  here  in 
Allegheny  County.— Acting  Game  Pro- 
tector J.  W.  Way,  Coraopolis. 


Furrowed  Fawn 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  - It  was  re- 
ported to  me  that  a farmer  in  Napier 
Township  was  plowing  one  of  his  fields 
early  in  June  when  he  happened  to 
look  back  at  his  furrow  and  noticed 
something  he  had  plowed  under.  Go- 
ing back  he  found  a fawn  deer  plowed 
under  all  but  its  head.  After  he  re- 
leased the  fawn  unhurt,  it  trotted  off 
to  parts  unknown.  — District  Game 
Protector  William  Shaffer,  Bedford. 


Mixed  Family 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY-As  I was 
coming  down  a dirt  road  near  Pine 
Grove  on  July  6,  I saw  a hen  pheasant 
ahead  of  me.  I stopped  my  car  to  see 
how  many  and  how  old  were  the 
chicks  she  had  with  her.  I spotted 
three  and  when  it  appeared  there  were 
no  more  I drove  closer.  They  had  gone 
into  a freshly  cultivated  cornfield  and 
were  right  along  the  road  when  I got 
up  to  them.  Much  to  my  surprise  I 
saw  two  pheasants  about  three  weeks 
old  and  a bobwhite  quail  about  six 
weeks  of  age.  I thought  that  possibly 
there  was  a family  of  each  there,  but 
no  other  quail  appeared.  The  three 
youngsters  were  taking  their  cues  from 
the  hen  pheasant  and  it  appeared  to 
be  just  one  small  happy  family.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Pheasant  was  just  helping 
Mrs.  Quail  with  the  baby-sitting  prob- 
lem.—District  Game  Protector  Lowell 
E.  Bittner,  Tremont. 
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An  Accounting  s Penn 

Financial  Repor 


June  1,  i960,  to  May  31,  1961 

\ V\By  Paul  J.  Sauer,  Comptroller 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion presents  to  all  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  and  hunters  a report  of  the 
“Game  Fund”  financial  operations  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  from  June  1,  1960,  to 
May  31,  1961.  The  report  is  arranged 
so  that  sportsmen  may  find,  either 
through  careful  study  of  the  financial 
statements  or  by  a casual  glance  at 
the  graphs  and  charts,  where  and  how 
the  “Game  Fund”  dollars  were  derived 
and  how  they  were  spent. 

From  the  outset  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  Game  Commission  is  a 
self-sustaining  organization  which  de- 
rives its  funds  from  sales  of  licenses, 
game  law  fines,  sales  of  wood  products 
from  State  Game  Lands,  royalties  from 
coal  and  gas  leases  on  Game  Lands 
and  from  contributions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  Pitman- 
Robertson  Act.  All  revenues  are  de- 
posited in  the  Game  Fund  to  be  spent, 
upon  authorization  from  the  Gover- 
nor, solely  for  the  general  purpose  of 
promoting,  preserving  and  protecting 


wildlife  and  the  right  of  the  licensed 
hunter  to  enjoy  his  chosen  sport.  Thus, 
the  Game  Commission  operations  are 
separate  from  those  of  other  State 
Departments,  most  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  General  Fund,  which  is 
nourished  and  sustained  by  the  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers. 

Schedule  I of  the  Financial  Report 
is  a detailed  statement  of  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  Game  Fund; 
Schedule  II,  a statement  of  the  cash 
position  of  the  Game  Fund  at  May  31, 
1961;  Schedule  III,  a summarized  state- 
ment of  the  expenditures  for  all  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  major  activities; 
and  Schedule  IV  is  a detailed  state- 
ment of  expenditures  for  the  Land 
Management  and  Law  Enforcement 
programs  of  the  Game  Commission. 
Also  presented  are  reports  showing 
the  mandated  expenditures  of  funds  as 
provided  by  the  Game  Law  and  charts 
and  graphs  which  summarize  pic- 
torially  all  the  information  provided 
in  the  Financial  Report  along  with 
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statistics  of  the  sale  of  various  types 
of  licenses  which  are  the  main  sources 
of  Game  Commission  revenue. 

To  aid  in  your  interpretation  of  the 
financial  schedules,  the  following  facts 
are  presented: 

Schedule  I shows  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fiscal  Year  on  June  1, 

1960,  the  Game  Fund  had  a net  bal- 
ance of  $5,282,213.55.  Revenue  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $5,715,239.11  which,  when  added 
to  the  beginning  balance,  made  a total 
of  $10,997,452.66.  Actual  expenditures 
by  the  Game  Commission  and  by  other 
State  Departments  expending  from 
the  Game  Fund  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $6,442,697.40  which  left  a balance 
in  the  Game  Fund  of  $4,711,067.19  as 
of  May  31,  1961. 

Schedule  II  shows  how  this  balance 
is  affected  by  normal  operating  liabili- 
ties of  the  Game  Fund  and  the  actual 
amount  available  for  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  next  Fiscal  Year.  (Note:  The 
Commonwealth  is  changing  its  Fiscal 
Year  period  to  conform  with  that  of 
the  Federal  Government  so  that  the 
1961-1962  Fiscal  Year  will  be  thirteen 
months  from  June  1,  1961,  to  June  30, 
1962,  at  which  time  the  annual  Fiscal 
Year  will  be  the  twelve  months  from 
July  1 to  June  30.  Consequently,  the 
funds  available  to  the  Game  Commis- 
sion for  the  1961-1962  Fiscal  Year  must 
be  used  to  finance  a thirteen-month  pe- 
riod of  operations  instead  of  the  usual 
twelve  months.)  From  the  balance  of 
$4,711,067.19  available  on  May  31, 

1961,  provisions  must  be  made  for 
bills  in  the  amount  of  $156,311.93 
which  were  sent  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  payment  too  late  to  be 
included  in  the  May  31,  1961,  expendi- 
tures. The  sum  of  $1,304,205.44  must 
be  reserved  for  encumbrances  which 
represent  Game  Commission  commit- 
ments to  purchase  feed,  materials  and 
supplies,  equipment,  land  and  other 
contracts  not  fully  consummated  at 
May  31,  1961.  The  Department  of 
Revenue  is  responsible  for  the  printing 
and  issuing  of  hunting  licenses  and 
$190  is  reserved  for  the  payment  of 


their  unpaid  commitments.  The  sum 
of  $1,250,000  is  set  aside  as  Working 
Capital  to  cover  the  period  from  Feb- 
ruary to  September  of  each  Fiscal 
Year  when  expenditures  of  the  Game 
Commission  far  exceed  the  cash  in- 
come necessary  to  carry  out  the  Com- 
mission’s programs.  The  remaining  net 
balance  of  $1,998,138.82  is  budgeted 
to  provide  for  the  mandated  require- 
ments of  the  earmarked  funds  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Game  Law,  as 
amended  by  Acts  271  and  632,  and  to 
provide  for  the  accelerated  program 
of  the  Game  Commission  during  the 
1961-1962  Fiscal  Year. 

State-wide  Field  Operations 

During  the  Fiscal  Year  the  Division 
of  Land  Management  spent  $2,971,- 
105.70  for  the  purposes  detailed  in 
Schedule  IV.  Of  this  amount,  the 
$243,976.33  spent  for  winter  feeding 
of  game  was  more  than  double  the 
amount  spent  in  each  of  the  past  two 
Fiscal  Years  due  to  the  unusually 
severe  winter  weather  in  1960-1961 
and  the  consequent  urgency  of  the 
winter  feeding  program.  In  addition 
the  policy  of  making  payments  to  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  state  in  lieu 
of  taxes  on  Commission-owned  land 
which  is  tax-free,  resulted  in  an  ex- 
penditure of  $93,614.40  chargeable  to 
the  Land  Management  program. 

The  listing  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  in 
Schedule  IV  in  the  total  amount  of 
$1,334,250.44  includes  the  sum  of 
$116,977.83  spent  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s State-wide,  two-way  radio  sys- 
tem. Since  this  system  was  installed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Civil  Defense 
Agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
approximately  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
installation  of  the  system  is  being  re- 
covered through  reimbursement  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Game 
Commission,  as  shown  in  the  Revenue 
section  of  Schedule  I. 

Control  and  Audit  of  the  Fund 

To  insure  the  maintenance  of  com- 
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plete,  accurate  records  and  accounts 
and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  funds, 
the  Commonwealth  has  many  controls 
and  safeguards.  Under  the  provisions 
of  Article  IV,  Section  402,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s Fiscal  Code,  the  Auditor 
General  is  required  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts and  affairs  of  all  State  Depart- 
ments, Boards  and  Commissions  at 
least  once  a year.  The  formal  audit  of 
the  Game  Commission  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  ended  May  31,  1961,  has  not  yet 
been  completed  but  the  accounts  are 
in  good  order  and  no  problems  are  ex- 
pected. 

Other  controls  imposed  on  all  De- 
partments, Boards  and  Commissions 
are: 

1.  The  mandatory  requirement  that 
all  invoices,  payrolls  and  other 
operating  expenses  shall  be  au- 
dited by  the  Auditor  General  and 
the  State  Treasury  Department 
before  payment  is  made. 

2.  The  mandatory  reporting  daily  of 
all  financial  transactions  to  the 
Governor’s  Bureau  of  Accounts 
and  Control. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Budget  Secretary  over  all 
requests  for  quarterly  budget 
allotments  and  all  other  budget 
matters. 

4.  The  periodic  verification  of  ac- 
counts with  those  maintained  by 
the  Auditor  General’s  Depart- 
ment, the  State  Treasury  and  the 
Governor’s  Bureau  of  Accounts 
and  Control. 


All  of  the  above  controls  and  man- 
dated requirements  are  in  addition  to 
the  field  and  internal  controls,  audits, 
etc.,  performed  and  maintained  by  the 
Accounting  Section  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler’s Office  of  the  Game  Commission. 

Earmarked  Funds 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law  as  amended  by  Act  271,  Session 
1949,  not  less  than  $1.25  from  each 
Resident  Hunter’s  License  fee  shall  be 
spent  for  improving  and  maintaining 
natural  wildlife  habitat  on  land  that  is 
available  for  public  hunting;  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance,  operation,  rental 
and  storage  of  equipment  used  in  this 
work;  the  purchase,  distribution,  plant- 
ing, cultivating  and  harvesting  of 
game  foods;  the  purchase,  trapping 
and  distribution  of  all  species  of  game, 
as  well  as  providing  protection  to  the 
property  of  Farm-Game  Cooperators. 

Article  XIV  of  the  Game  Law,  as 
amended  by  Act  632,  Session  of  1956, 
provides  that  the  sum  of  $1  from  the 
sale  of  each  Resident  and  Nonresident 
Antlerless  Deer  License  shall  be  used 
solely  for  cutting  or  otherwise  remov- 
ing over-shadowing  tree  growth  to 
produce  undergrowth  sprouts  and 
saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on 
State  Game  Lands. 

Tabulated  schedules  are  provided  in 
the  Financial  Report  to  show  the 
Game  Commission’s  compliance  with 
the  above  provisions  for  each  year 
since  they  have  been  in  effect  and  the 
overall  expenditures  of  these  man- 
dated funds. 


SCHEDULE  II 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AS  OF  MAY  31,  1961 


Cash  

Investments— U.  S.  Short  Term  Securities 


Total  Cash  and  Investments  

Less:  Liabilities  and  Working  Capital 

Vouchers  Payable— Game  Commission  $ 156,311.93 

Encumbrances— Game  Commission  1,304,205.44 

Encumbrances— Department  of  Revenue  190.00 

Reserve  for  Working  Capital  1,250,000.00 

Reserve  for  Continuing  Appropriations— Dept,  of  Treasury  - 2,221.00 


Net  Balance  Available  for  Expenditure  During  Fiscal  Year  1961-1962 


$1,926,558.41 

2,784,508.78 

$4,711,067.19 


2,712,928.37 

$1,998,138.82 
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SCHEDULE  III 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 

May  31,  1961, 

lave  been 

subdivided  into  major  activity  groups  as  follows: 

Acquisition  and  Management  of  Land  for  Wildlife.  Management  of  State 

Part  of 
Dollar 

Game  Lands,  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  and  other  leased 
areas.  Also  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  

$2,976,326.40 

46.0 

Propagation  of  Game.  Operation  of  Game  Farms,  purchase  of  game, 
wild  game  transfer,  distribution  of  game  

1,099,222.77 

17.0 

Protection  of  Wildlife.  Salaries  and  expenses  for  enforcement  of  game 
laws,  assistance  in  enforcement  of  fish,  dog  and  forest  laws,  and 
numerous  other  field  activities  

1,104,549.21 

17.0 

Division  of  Administration.  GAME  NEWS,  other  publications,  exhibits, 
motion  pictures,  radio  and  TV  programs,  attending  Sportsmen’s 
meetings  and  other  related  Conservation  Education  activities. 
Includes  expenses  and  salaries  of  Personnel  and  Service  sections  .... 

448,927.91 

7.0 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  Instruction  and  training  costs  for 
student  Game  Protectors,  In-Service  Trailping  courses  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  the  buildings  

29,449.09 

.5 

Bounty  Payments.  Payment  of  bounties  on  predators,  bear  damage  claims 
and  deer-proof  fences  

112,723.40 

2.0 

Issuing  Hunting  Licenses.  Includes  tags,  applications,  reports  

Radio  System.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  State-wide  two-way  radio 
system  

118,654.22 

2.0 

116,977.83 

2.0 

Retirement  Contribution.  Commission  contribution  to  employe’s  retire- 
ment system  

98,669.00 

1.5 

Wildlife  Research.  Wildlife  studies  to  determine  practical  methods  for 
developing  management  methods  

95,146.11 

1.5 

Accounting.  Preparation  and  audit  of  payrolls,  vouchers,  maintenance 

83,101.80 

79,924.07 

1.0 

Social  Security.  Commission’s  share  of  Social  Security  payments  

1.0 

Auditor  General’s  Department.  Audit  fees  for  vouchers,  annual  audit 
costs,  etc.  - - 

16,006.56 

.5 

Executive  Office.  Salaries  and  expenses,  also  expenses  of  Commissioners 

63,019.03 

1.0 

TOTALS  

$6,442,697.40 

100.0 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
Act  No.  271,  1949 


License 

Year 

Resident 

Licenses 

Sold 

Minimum 
to  be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

Expended 

Fiscal 

Year  Ended 

Over  ( ° ) or 
Under  (-) 
Minimum 

Cumulative 
Over  ( ° ) or 
Under  (— ) 

1949 

810,059 

$1,012,573.75 

$1,012,465.96(  A ) 1950 

$ 107.79- 

$ 107.79- 

1950 

801,948 

1,002,435.00 

1,266.856.18 

1951 

264,421.18° 

264,313.39° 

1951 

810,349 

1,012,936.25 

1,095,938.26 

1952 

83,002.01° 

347,315.40° 

1952 

830,147 

1,037,683.75 

1,163,287.09 

1953 

125,603.34° 

472,918.74° 

1953 

859,137 

1,073,921.25 

1,247,584.35 

1954 

173,663.10° 

646,581.84° 

1954 

868,577 

1,085,721.25 

1,215,543.03 

1955 

129,821.78° 

776,402.62° 

1955 

897,776 

1,122,220.00 

1,150,865.08 

1956 

28,645.08° 

805,048.70° 

1956 

901,775 

1,127,218.75 

1,280,927.58 

1957 

153,708.83° 

958,757.53° 

1957 

929,165 

1,161,456.25 

1,312,154.02 

1958 

150,697.77° 

1,109,455.30° 

1958 

943,340 

1,179,175.00 

1,261,098.24 

1959 

81,923.24° 

1,191,378.54° 

1959 

943,866 

1.179,832.50 

1,308,305.57 

1960 

128,473.07° 

1,319,851.61° 

1960 

944,000  ( B) 

1,180,000.00 

1,894,854.64 

1961 

714,854.64° 

2,034,706.25° 

(A)  Expenditures  from 

(B)  Estimated  license 

i September  1, 
sales. 

1949  (effective  date 

of  Act),  to  May  31,  1950. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
Act  No.  632,  1955 


License 

Year 

Antlerless 

Deer 

Licenses 

Sold 

Minimum 
to  be 
Expended 

Expenditures 

Expended 

Fiscal 

Year  Ended 

Over  ( ° ) or 
Under  ( — ) 
Minimum 

Cumulative 
Over  ( ° ) or 
Under  ( — ) 

1957 

334,683 

$334,683.00 

$104,218.85 

1958 

$230,464.15- 

$230,464.15- 

1958 

349,054 

349,054.00 

306,605.18 

1959 

42,448.82- 

272,912.97- 

1959 

369,408 

369,408.00 

370,647.80 

1960 

1,239.80° 

271,673.17- 

1960 

229,535 

229,535.00 

425,895.55 

1961 

196,360.55° 

75,312.62- 
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SCHEDULE  IV 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  OTHER  WILDLIFE  PROTECTION  ACTIVITIES 


Game  Law  Enforcement  on  a State-wide  Basis  $ 784,734.72 

Proportionate  Share  of  Field  Division  Administration  Costs  148,749.55 

Maintenance  of  Prisoners  Incarcerated  for  Violation  of  Game  Laws  1,403.00 

General  Administration  Expenses  in  Connection  with  Law  Enforcement  90,177.49 

Activities  in  Connection  with  Control  of  Predators  52,974.84 

Protecting  Farm-Game  Projects  26,509.61 

Bounties  Paid  for  Predators  112,723.40 

Two-Way  Radio  System— Operation  and  Maintenance  Costs  116,977.83 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  was  $1,334,250.44 

LAW  MANAGEMENT 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  ot  State  Game  Lands,  Refuges  and  Propagation 

Areas  $ 971,452.46 

Establishment,  Maintenance  and  Development  of  Farm-Game  Projects  263,764.97 

Allegheny  National  Forest:  Construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings,  clearing, 
preparing  and  harvesting  food  strips  and  a variety  of  other  important  activities 

in  connection  therewith  38,690.15 

All  Other  Areas:  Includes  Primary  Refuges,  State  Forest  Lands,  Auxiliary 

Refuges,  etc.  63,366.59 

Waterfowl  Impoundments  and  Marsh  Developments:  Construction  costs  of  water- 
fowl  impoundments,  marsh  developments  and  planting  waterfowl  plants  re- 
gardless of  ownership  or  location  of  lands,  also  includes  costs  of  construction, 

distribution  and  erection  of  duck  nesting  boxes  15,709.71 

Goose  Area:  Construction  and  development  of  experimental  area  for  migrating 

and  nesting  wild  geese  108,104.14 

Winter  Feeding  of  Game  in  the  Wilds:  Includes  the  cost  of  standing  grain  and 
cover  crops  on  other  than  Farm-Game  Projects,  also  costs  of  constructing 
feeders  and  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  grain  and  salt  by  the  Food  and 

Cover  Corps  and  other  approved  personnel  243,976.33 

Howard  Nursery:  Includes  all  costs  of  preparing,  fertilizing,  seeding,  cover  cropping, 
liming,  spraying  and  dusting  of  nursery  plants,  also  transportation  of  nursery 
stock.  Purchase  or  collection  of  seeds.  Costs  in  connection  with  packing  and 
shipping  of  nursery  stock.  Costs  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  buildings 

and  equipment  61,270.10 

General  Administrative  Expense  of  Land  Management  - 132,506.85 

Payments  to  Political  Subdivisions  in  lieu  of  Taxes  on  State  Game  Lands  93,614.40 

Purchase  of  Lands,  including  title  and  survey  costs  394,524.85 

Purchase  of  Equipment  (trucks,  tractors,  graders,  etc.)  195,979.25 

Construction  of  Buildings  63,420.95 

Pro-rata  Share  of  Field  Division  Administrative  Costs  310,998.85 

Division  of  Minerals  13,726.10 


Total  Cost  During  the  Fiscal  Year  for  This  Purpose  was  $2,971,105.70 


X 1 

•y  - " 1 

i ~ - . 

i . 

* V'-St'-T  . 

* 

„ 

LAND  MANAGEMENT  has  continued  to  receive  considerable  emphasis  from  the  Game 
Commission.  In  line  with  the  wishes  of  sportsmen  and  conservationists  in  general,  46 
cents  of  each  dollar  of  revenue  is  spent  on  this  program. 
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■ HUNTING  LICENSE  SALES 

1913  - I960 
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WHERE  THE  GAME  FUND  DOLLAR  CAME  FROM 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1960-1961 


HOW  the  GAME  FUND  DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 

DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  I960- 1961 


OCTOBER,  1961 
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GAME  NEWS 


Ground  Rentals  and  Royalties  (Gas  Wells)  242,211.37 

Coal  Royalties  - - 41,765.57 

Two-Way  Radio  System— Civil  Defense  Contributions  — 114,556.50 

Total  Receipts  from  All  Sources  - - 5,715,239.11 

Total  Funds  Available  During  Fiscal  Year  - - $10,997,452.66 
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These  items  are  paid  out  of  the  “Game  Fund*’  upon  requisitions  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Department  of  State,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
and  the  Treasury  Department  and  are  included  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  “Game  Fund”  finances. 

This  item  is  paid  by  the  Game  Commission  to  the  Auditor  General's  Department  for  audit  fees. 

Restricted  Revenue  which  may  be  used  only  for  land  purchases. 


Your  State  Game  Commission 
Asks  Your  Help  in  Obtaining . . . 

Bond!  Band!  Who  Has  a Band? 

By  Ken  Gardner 
Game  Biologist 


BAND!  Band!  Who  has  a Band? 

Everyone  should  recognize  the 
preceding  question  as  a paraphrase 
of  a very  old  and  familiar  childhood 
game.  To  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  the  sportsmen  of  the 
state,  the  question,  however,  is  of  ex- 
treme importance.  Bands  and  tags  of 
various  sizes,  shapes  and  materials 
are  used  to  identify  individual  game 
animals  and  birds  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  mark- 
ing game  species.  First,  life  history 
information  can  be  obtained  — how 
long  the  animal  lives,  where  it  lives, 
what  movements  occur  during  its  life, 
growth  and  reproductive  data,  and 
the  ultimate  cause  of  its  death. 

Second,  it  is  possible,  through  band- 
ing and  tagging,  to  evaluate  the  num- 
ber of  animals  living  on  a unit  of  land 
—a  census  method.  In  turn,  we  are 
able,  with  certain  restrictions,  to  de- 
termine what  turn-over  there  is  in  a 
game  population  each  year. 

Third,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
what  response  wildlife  species  show 
to  various  management  techniques 
that  are  being  used. 

Rabbits,  pheasants,  quail,  water- 
fowl,  deer  and  turkey  are  currently 
being  marked  in  various  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Some  of  these  animals 
and  birds  obviously  are  native  stock 
that  is  captured,  marked  and  released 
at  the  same  place  or  transported  to 
some  other  area  for  release.  Rabbits, 
waterfowl,  deer  and  wild  turkeys  are 
examples  of  this  type  of  marking. 

In  the  case  of  pheasants  and  quail, 
game  farm  stock  is  banded  prior  to 
release  on  study  areas. 

What  kinds  of  markings  are  used  on 
the  different  animals?  A natural  ques- 
tion and  a good  one. 


WILDLIFE  BANDS  are  a major  source  of 
information  so  vitally  needed  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  game  species.  This  banded 
woodcock  chick  may  someday  provide 
valuable  information  for  the  management 
of  his  species. 

Rabbits  are  marked  on  the  ears.  One 
method  is  to  punch  a small  hole  in  the 
ear  and  insert  a numbered  tag  through 
the  hole,  placing  a metal  disk  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ear  and  finally 
clamping  the  rivet-like  ends  of  the 
numbered  tag  down  without  pinching 
the  ear.  Rabbits  can  also  be  identified 
by  tattooing  a number  on  the  ear. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing faster  and  more  permanent,  but 
is  less  obvious  than  the  metal  tag. 
Consequently,  unless  a person  is  care- 
ful to  look  at  the  inner  surfaces  of  each 
ear  for  the  tattooed  number,  he  would 
be  unlikely  to  observe  it. 

Turkey,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants  and 
quail  are  marked  by  putting  metal  or 
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plastic  bands  on  the  legs.  The  metal 
bands  are  usually  made  of  aluminum 
or  monel  and  have  a number  stamped 
into  the  metal.  Ln  addition,  they  con- 
tain the  address  to  which  the  band  or 
band  number  is  to  be  reported  by  any 
person  bagging  or  recovering  the  bird. 
Sometimes  colored  plastic  bands  are 
applied  to  birds  to  make  it  easy  for 
field  personnel  to  identify  certain  birds. 
For  instance,  if  a certain  number  of 
geese  are  liberated  on  a lake  in  suc- 
cessive years,  it  is  possible  to  use  a 
different  color  band  each  year.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  identify  the  indi- 
viduals from  each  successive  liberation. 

The  marking  of  deer  is  accomplished 
by  attaching  a numbered  metal  tag 
to  the  margin  of  the  ear.  This  tag  is 
similar  to  that  used  by  cattlemen  to 
mark  dairy  or  beef  cattle. 

Every  hunter  should  examine  the 
game  he  kills  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  marked  with  one  of  the  identi- 
fying bands  or  tags.  If  a band  or  tag 
is  found,  place  it  in  an  envelope 
(please  bend  the  tag  out  flat  and 
Scotch-tape  it  to  a piece  of  cardboard) 
and  send  it  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Research  Division,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  Also  include  a brief  note 
telling  us  where  the  animal  or  bird 
was  killed.  Be  as  accurate  as  possible 
by  giving  the  name  of  the  nearest 
town,  the  distance  and  direction  from 


that  town.  A highway  route  number 
may  be  helpful  in  determining  the 
exact  location  or  the  name  of  the  land- 
owner  on  whose  property  the  animal 
was  bagged.  The  weight  and  any  other 
pertinent  information  should  also  be 
furnished.  You  will  be  notified  as  to 
the  date  and  location  of  the  animal’s 
marking  and  release. 

Please  remember  that  it  is  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  sportsmen 
that  banding  and  tagging  game  can 
pay  dividends.  In  order  to  obtain  re- 
liable data  it  is  necessary  to  get  as 
large  a return  of  bands  and  tags  as 
possible.  When  the  band  information 
is  not  returned,  the  time  and  effort  of 
marking  that  individual  bird  or  animal 
has  been  largely  wasted  because  the 
case  history  will  remain  incomplete. 

The  primary  objective  of  marking 
game  birds  and  animals  is  to  gather 
information  which  is  vitally  needed  to 
get  a better  understanding  of  each 
game  species.  This  information  is  nec- 
essary before  sound  game  manage- 
ment can  become  a reality. 

Will  you  help  us  help  you?  Take 
another  look  in  your  hunting  coat,  am- 
munition box,  the  glove  compartment 
of  your  car  or  the  desk  drawer  for  that 
band  you  were  going  to  mail.  No  mat- 
ter how  long  ago  it  was  taken— send 
it  today. 

Bands!  Bands!  Who  has  a band? 
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Southeast  Division  Headquarters  Office 
Dedicated  to  Better  Serve  Sportsmen 


The  Game  Commission  formally 
dedicated  its  Southeast  Field  Division 
office  building  September  2,  at  10  a.m., 
Daylight  Saving  Time. 

The  new  structure  is  located  half 
way  between  Routes  122  and  222, 
about  two  miles  north  of  Temple 
which  adjoins  Reading  on  the  north. 
Directional  signs  posted  along  high- 
ways in  the  locality  indicate  the  route 
to  the  site. 

The  Honorable  John  Morgan  Davis, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
delivered  the  dedicatory  address. 
Members  of  the  Game  Commission, 
the  agency’s  administrators  and  out- 
doorsmen  and  conservationists  were 
also  present  on  this  occasion. 


The  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  James  A.  Thomp- 
son, of  Pittsburgh,  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  Everett  G.  Henderson,  of 
Exton,  President  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  spoke 
briefly,  as  did  Oscar  A.  Becker,  of 
Reading,  Past  President  of  that  Fed- 
eration and  Past  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 

Funds  with  which  to  build  the  wild- 
life agency’s  southeast  headquarters 
structure  were  derived  from  rentals 
and  royalties  accruing  from  gas  leases 
on  State  Game  Lands.  Money  so  ac- 
quired was  designated  by  the  Game 
Commission  for  capital  investments. 


HEADQUARTERS  DEDICATION  CEREMONIES  for  the  new  Southeast  Division  office 
building  (bottom)  were  attended  by  (left  to  right)  Game  Commissioners  Smith,  Thomp- 
son, Lucas,  Lt.  Gov.  Morgan  Davis,  Commissioner  Hockersmith,  Director  Golden,  Com- 
missioners Miller,  Buchanan,  and  Biddle. 


WILLARD  T.  JOHNS,  JR. 


GEORGE  H.  HARRISON 


Commission  Promotes  Johns,  Appoints 
Harrison  as  New  Editor 


The  Game  Commission  has  an- 
nounced the  promotion  of  Willard  T. 
Johns,  Jr.,  Hershey,  to  Wildlife  Edu- 
cation Specialist  and  the  appointment 
of  George  H.  Harrison,  Tarentum,  to 
the  editorship  of  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  NEWS,  the  Commission’s  offi- 
cial monthly  magazine. 

Johns  joined  the  wildlife  agency  in 
1947  as  editorial  assistant  and  became 
editor  of  the  magazine  in  1949.  Under 
his  guidance  GAME  NEWS  has 
steadily  increased  its  circulation  and 
now  goes  to  more  than  89,000  sub- 
scribers. Johns  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maine  with  a degree  in 
wildlife  conservation,  is  a veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, recently  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  American  Association 
for  Conservation  Information  and 
edited  its  official  quarterly  journal  for 
two  years.  He  is  currently  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 


In  his  new  position,  Johns  will  co- 
ordinate education  activities  among 
adult  and  youth  groups  throughout 
the  Commonwealth,  administer  the 
magazine  and  other  Commission  pub- 
lications, plan  and  supervise  construc- 
tion of  wildlife  exhibits  and  work 
with  the  Commission’s  audio-visual 
programs.  He  fills  the  vacancy  created 
in  June  by  the  retirement  of  Leo  A. 
Luttringer,  a veteran  of  39  years 
service  with  the  Commission  whose 
achievements  in  outdoor  education, 
wildlife  exhibits  and  film  production 
were  widely  known. 

Harrison  is  a 1958  graduate  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University’s  School  of 
Journalism.  He  was  a writer  and  photo 
editor  for  the  “Daily  Collegian”  news- 
paper and  “Froth”  magazine,  the  two 
leading  campus  publications,  and  also 
served  as  staff  assistant  and  photog- 
rapher for  the  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
at  University  Park.  Harrison  previously 
had  been  a staff  columnist  and  pho- 
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OUTDOOR  KIDS  series  ran  in  GAME  NEWS 
from  April,  1949,  to  August,  1953.  Billy  in 
real  life  is  George  H.  Harrison,  the  new 
editor  of  GAME  NEWS.  Billy's  sister,  Jane, 
is  Gretchen  Harrison,  a senior  this  year  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 


tographer  for  the  “Valley  Daily  News” 
in  Tarentum.  For  the  past  three  years 
he  was  employed  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
as  a wildlife  information  specialist, 
photographer  and  finally  as  associate 
editor  of  the  agency’s  magazine,  VIR- 
GINIA WILDLIFE. 

The  new  GAME  NEWS  editor  was 
first  associated  with  the  magazine  15 
years  ago  as  one  of  the  “Outdoor 
Kids,”  a photo  feature  produced  by 
his  father,  Hal  H.  Harrison,  nationally 
famous  wildlife  photographer,  writer 
and  lecturer.  With  his  sister,  George 
appeared  regularly  in  a series  of  ar- 
ticles which  were  later  reprinted  in 
book  form,  and  also  formed  the  basis 
for  a popular  film  produced  by  his 
father  for  the  Game  Commission.  He 
and  his  wife,  Hester,  will  reside  at  907 
Briarcliff  Road,  Middletown. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WILD  TURKEY  SEASONS 
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1961  Waterfowl  Seasons  Reflect  Duck  Shortage; 
Shooting  Hours  Shortened  to  Sunrise-Sunset 


Following  receipt  of  regulations 
from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice in  late  August,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  announced  the  fol- 
lowing open  seasons  and  bag  limits 
for  wild  waterfowl: 

The  season  on  ducks  and  coots  will 
start  October  21  and  end  December  9. 
The  season  for  geese  and  brant  will 
open  October  11  and  close  December 
9,  except  in  Crawford  County  where 
the  goose  and  brant  season  will  coin- 
cide with  the  duck  season. 

The  shooting  hours  on  October 
21  will  be  12  o’clock  noon,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  to  sunset,  and  on 
October  28,  opening  day  of  the  small 
game  season,  8 a.m.,  EST,  to  sunset. 
On  all  other  days  of  the  waterfowl 
season  the  shooting  hours  are  sunrise 


to  sunset  (not  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset,  as  in  past). 

The  daily  bag  limit  for  geese  (ex- 
cept snow  geese)  is  2 and  the  posses- 
sion limit  after  the  first  day  is  4.  The 
daily  and  possession  limit  for  brant  is 
10.  The  daily  bag  limit  for  ducks  is  2 
and  the  possession  limit  after  the  first 
day  is  4,  except  that  the  daily  bag  and 
possession  limit  may  include  only  one 
wood  duck  and  one  hooded  mergan- 
ser. This  year,  as  last,  there  is  no  open 
season  on  canvasback  and  redhead 
ducks.  The  closed  season  on  canvas- 
backs  and  redheads  has  been  imposed 
to  protect  breeding  stock  on  these  two 
species  which  have  declined  markedly 
the  last  few  years. 

Wildfowlers  are  reminded  that  so 
long  as  a person  has  one  wood  duck 
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or  hooded  merganser  in  his  posses- 
sion — anywhere  — he  may  not  in- 
clude one  of  the  same  species  in  a 
subsequent  bag. 

The  daily  bag  and  possession  limit 
of  coots  is  6. 

American  and  red-breasted  mer- 
gansers are  not  included  in  the  bag 
limits  for  other  ducks.  They  have  a 
separate  bag  limit  of  5 a day  or  10  in 
possession,  either  singly  or  in  the 
aggregate. 

Shooting  dates,  hours  and  limits  for 
migratory  birds  are  set  within  the 
framework  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Because  of 
the  continued  drought  in  the  primary 
duck  production  areas  and  lower  duck 
populations  as  compared  to  some  pre- 
vious years,  the  shooting  hours  and 
bag  limits  for  ducks  in  1961  are  more 
restrictive  than  last  year.  Populations 
of  Canada  geese  have  continued  at 
near  peak  levels,  hence  the  liberal 
season  for  these  birds. 

Waterfowl  hunters  in  the  Keystone 
State  are  required  to  own  and  wear  a 
Pennsylvania  hunting  license  and  to 
purchase  and  carry  a Federal  migra- 
tory bird  hunting  stamp.  The  $3  “duck 
stamp,”  available  at  most  post  offices, 
is  not  required  in  the  hunting  of  sora, 

HOODED  MERGANSER  like  the  wood  duck 
falls  in  the  one-duck  category.  Waterfowlers 
are  permitted  to  have  only  one  each  of 
these  species  in  possession. 


rails,  gallinules,  woodcock,  Wilson’s  or 
jacksnipe,  and  doves. 

Federal  migratory  bird  regulations 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  shotgun  capa- 
ble of  holding  more  than  three  shells, 
including  semi-automatic  and  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotguns.  The  shot- 
gun plug  must  be  of  a type  it  cannot 
be  removed  without  disassembling 
the  gun.  Shotguns  used  in  taking  any 
migratory  fowl  may  not  be  larger  than 
10  gauge.  Rifles  may  not  be  used  in 
taking  migratory  game  birds,  but  such 
birds  may  be  taken  through  the  use 
of  bow  and  arrow. 

Other  regulations  in  hunting  water- 
fowl  and  migratory  game  birds  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  electrical  device 
or  recording,  live  bird  decoys,  auto- 
mobile, aircraft,  sinkbox,  powerboat, 
sailboat,  or  any  device  towed  by  either. 
Injured  or  dead  waterfowl  may  be 
picked  up  by  means  of  a motorboat, 
sailboat,  or  other  craft,  however.  Shoot- 
ing is  permitted  from  a boat  or  other 
craft  having  a motor  attached  if  such 
craft  is  fastened  within  or  tied  im- 
mediately alongside  of  any  type  of 
stationary  blind. 

Waterfowl,  coots,  gallinules  and 
doves  may  not  be  taken  under  any 
circumstances  by  the  aid  of  salt,  or 
bait  such  as  shelled  or  shucked  or  un- 
shucked corn,  wheat  or  other  grains 
or  other  feed. 

There  is  no  open  season  on  can- 
vasback  and  redhead  ducks,  snow 
geese  and  swans. 

The  1961  waterfowl  seasons  are  the 
same  all  over  Pennsylvania.  They  dif- 
fer from  those  of  recent  years,  when 
waterfowl  hunting  seasons  for  the 
Counties  of  Bucks,  Philadelphia  and 
Delaware,  and  on  the  Delaware  River 
bordering  these  counties,  conformed 
with  the  New  Jersey  seasons. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion is  engaged  in  an  intensive  devel- 
opment program  for  waterfowl  in 
Crawford  County  and,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  goose  population  to  build  up, 
the  goose  season  in  Crawford  County 
will  not  open  prior  to  the  duck  season. 
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both  species  Ape  divers.  and  both 

PREFER  LARGE  BODIES  OF  OPEN  WATER. 
CANVASBACK 

DRAKE -RED  HEAD) BLACK  AND  WHITE  BODY 
HEN-BROWN  HEAD  AND  BREAST; SLATE-BROWN  BODY. 

REDHEAD 

DRAKE-  RED  HEAD;  BLACK  AND  GRAY  BODY. 

HEN -BROWN  HEAD  AND  BODY. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

SUNRISi-SUNSiT  TABLE 

The  following  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  based  on  the  77th  Meridian  which  runs 
north  and  south  through  Eastern  Adams  County,  Harrisburg  Airport,  Williamsport  and 
Eastern  Tioga  County.  Times  shown  are  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME. 

Hunters  in  localities  east  or  west  of  the  77th  Meridian  should  note  that  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  sunrise-sunset  times  from  those  shown  before  (as  much  as  8 
minutes  earlier  in  Philadelphia  and  12  minutes  later  in  Pittsburgh).  Check  your  local 
weather  station  for  correct  information. 

SEPT. 

OCT.  NOV. 

DEC. 

Rise 

Set 

Rise 

Set  Rise 

Set 

Rise 

Set 

Date 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M.  A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

1 ...... 

5:34 

6:40 

6:03 

5:50  6:36 

5:05 

7:10 

4:42 

2 ... 

5:35 

6:38 

6:04 

5:49  6:38 

5:04 

7:11 

4:42 

3 ...... 

5:36 

6:36 

6:05 

5:47  6:39 

5:03 

7:12 

4:42 

4 ...  .. 

5:37 

6:35 

6:06 

5:45  6:40 

5:02 

7:13 

4:42 

5 ... 

5:38 

6:33 

6:07 

5:44  6:41 

5:00 

7:14 

4:42 

6 ...... 

5:39 

6:32 

6:08 

5:42  6:42 

4:59 

7:15 

4:41 

7 

5:40 

6:30 

6:09 

5:41  6:43 

4:58 

7:16 

4:41 

8 

5:41 

6.28 

6:10 

5:39  6:45 

4:57 

7:17 

4:41 

9 ...... 

5:42 

6:27 

6:11 

5:37  6:46 

4:56 

7:18 

4:41 

10  ... 

5:43 

6:25 

6:12 

5:36  6:47 

4:55 

7:19 

4:41 

11  ...... 

5:44 

6:23 

6:13 

5:34  6:48 

4:54 

7:20 

4:42 

12  ...... 

5:45 

6:22 

6:15 

5:33  6:49 

4:53 

7:20 

4:42 

13  ...... 

. 5:46 

6:20 

6:16 

5:31  6:50 

4:53 

7:21 

4:42 

14  ...... 

5:47 

6:18 

6:17 

5:30  6:52 

4:52 

7:22 

4:42 

15  ...... 

. 5:48 

6:17 

6:18 

5:28  6:53 

4:51 

7:23 

4:42 

16  ...... 

5:49 

6:15 

6:19 

5:27  6:54 

4:50 

7:23 

4:43 

17  ...... 

5:50 

6:13 

6:20 

5:25  6:55 

4:49 

7:24 

4:43 

18  . ... 

5:51 

6:12 

6:21 

5:24  6:56 

4:49 

7:25 

4:43 

19  .... 

5:52 

6:10 

6:22 

5:22  6:57 

4:48 

7:25 

4:44 

20  ...... 

5:53 

6:08 

6:23 

5:21  6:58 

4:47 

7:26 

4:44 

21  

5:54 

6:07 

6:24 

5:19  7:00 

4:47 

7:26 

4:45 

22  

5:55 

6:05 

6:25 

5:18  7:01 

4:46 

7:27 

4:45 

23  ...... 

5:55 

6:03 

6:26 

5:17  7:02 

4:45 

7:27 

4:46 

24  ...... 

5:56 

6:02 

6:27 

5:15  7:03 

4:45 

7:28 

4:46 

25  

5:57 

6:00 

6:29 

5:14  7:04 

4:44 

7:28 

4:47 

26  ...... 

- - 5:58 

5:58 

6:30 

5:13  7:05 

4:44 

7:29 

4:47 

27  ...... 

5:59 

5:57 

6:31 

5:11  7:06 

4:44 

7:29 

4:48 

28  

6:00 

5:55 

6:32 

5:10  7:07 

4:43 

7:29 

4:49 

29  ...... 

6:01 

5:54 

6:33 

5:09  7:08 

4:43 

7:29 

4:50 

30  .. 

6:02 

5:52 

6:34 

5:07  7:09 

4:43 

7:30 

4:50 

31  

... — 

6:35 

5:06 

7:30 

4:51 

Duck  Stamp  Sales 
Show  Slight  Increase 

Duck  stamp  sales  for  the  1960-61 
season  totaled  1,727,534,  almost  100,- 
000  higher  than  the  1,628,365  of  the 
previous  year,  but  far  below  the  rec- 
ord of  2,369,940  sold  in  1956,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  reported  re- 
cently. This  is  the  second  straight  year 
sales  have  totaled  less  than  two  million 
stamps. 

The  1960-61  sales  per  flyway,  with 
the  previous  fiscal  year’s  figures  in 
parentheses,  follows: 

Atlantic  Flyway  265,195  (233,246), 
up  31,949;  Central  Flyway  383,449 
(370,776),  up  12,673;  Mississippi  Fly- 
way 746,643  (707,649),  up  38,994; 
Pacific  Fly  way  327,204  (310,861),  up 
16,343;  Philatelic  Agency  5,043  (5,- 
833),  down  790. 

Minnesota,  1959’s  leader  with  118,- 
624  stamps,  continued  to  set  the  pace 
in  1960  with  139,065,  more  than  3,000 
ahead  of  California’s  135,809.  Wiscon- 
sin hunters  purchased  109,875  stamps; 
Texas  hunters  106,144.  California’s  in- 
crease of  21,315  sales  was  the  biggest 
gain  recorded. 

A record  of  the  sales  by  States  in 
.the  Atlantic  Fly  way  follows: 


Connecticut  ..  8,485 

Delaware  6,229 

District  of  Columbia  1,378 

Florida  _ 23,664 

Georgia  6,368 

Maine 10,730 

Maryland  17,707 

Massachusetts  17,736 

New  Hampshire  . ....  . 4,433 

New  Jersey  . 17,890 

New  York  __  64,045 

North  Carolina  21,972 

Pennsylvania  30,747 

Rhode  Island  2,130 

South  Carolina  10,647 

Vermont 3,803 

Virginia  15,139 

West  Virginia  1,743 

Puerto  Rico  349 


Subtotal  265,195 


3)n  fcmoriam 


TIMOTHY  W.  MINAHAN 

Timothy  W.  Minahan,  Administrative  As- 
sistant in  the  Game  Commission’s  Division 
of  Law  Enforcement,  died  at  his  home  in 
Harrisburg  on  September  2.  He  was  59. 

A native  of  Clearfield,  “Tim”  joined  the 
Commission  on  August  1,  1935,  as  a clerk 
stenographer.  He  was  expert  in  shorthand 
and  typing,  served  for  many  years  as  a hear- 
ing stenographer  to  record  testimony  in 
referee  hearings  on  hunting  accident  cases. 
In  recent  years  he  handled  prosecution  re- 
ports and  related  records,  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector Commissions  and  records,  recorded 
the  minutes  of  Commission  meetings  and 
performed  a nimber  of  other  important 
clerical  duties. 

Prior  to  his  Commission  employment,  he 
attended  law  school  at  St.  Louis  University, 
worked  as  a secretary  for  several  Pennsyl- 
vania law  firms  and  served  as  a court  stenog- 
rapher. He  was  a member  of  St.  Margaret 
Mary  Catholic  Church,  Harrisburg,  and  was 
a lifetime  member  of  Clearfield  Lodge  540 
of  B.P.O.  Elks. 

“Tim”  Minahan  was  a faithful  and  efficient 
employe,  was  held  in  high  esteem  and  was 
well  liked  by  his  co-workers  and  all  who 
knew  him.  Their  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  wife,  Nell,  two  sisters  and 
brother. 
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County  Treasurers 
Announce  Plans  for 
AntlerBess  Deer  License  Sole 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  re- 
quires that  antlerless  deer  licenses  be 
sold  by  county  treasurers  only,  but 
does  not  stipulate  the  dates  these  li- 
censes shall  go  on  sale,  whether  they 
may  be  purchased  by  mail,  or  how. 
Therefore  the  procedure  in  county 
offices  varies. 

In  many  cases  persons  who  reside 
far  from  the  county  in  which  they 
wish  to  hunt  antlerless  deer  cannot  visit 
the  courthouse  in  that  county  to  learn 
how  the  licenses  are  sold  there.  Often, 
hunters  would  appreciate  knowing  the 
procedure  in  more  than  one  county, 
in  case  all  licenses  in  the  county  of  first 
choice  have  been  sold. 

In  most  of  the  counties  the  license 
may  be  obtained  either  by  calling  at 
the  office  of  the  county  treasurer  or 
through  the  mail.  (The  treasurers  re- 
quire that  8c  in  addition  to  the  $1.15 
license  fee  be  enclosed  with  each 
application  mailed,  to  cover  return 
postage.) 

Antlerless  deer  licenses  will  go  on 
sale  October  9,  the  County  Treasurers 
Association  has  agreed. 

The  treasurer  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing counties  has  indicated  he  will  ac- 
cept applications  by  mail  only:  Blair, 
Bucks,  Centre,  Clearfield  (one  appli- 
cation to  an  envelope),  Cumberland, 
Franklin,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lehigh, 
Luzerne,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Venango, 
Westmoreland. 

In  the  following  counties  the  only 
way  a person  may  purchase  an  antler- 
less deer  license  is  by  going  to  the 
office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
in  which  he  wishes  to  hunt:  Armstrong, 
Cambria,  Clinton,  Delaware,  Mercer, 
Snyder,  Somerset. 

The  treasurers  of  Cameron  and  For- 
est Counties  will  now  accept  applica- 
tions at  the  counter  or  by  mail.  The 
treasurer  of  Columbia  County  will  ac- 
cept them  beginning  October  4.  But 


all  licenses  will  be  mailed  from  the 
treasurer’s  office  in  each  of  these  three 
counties. 

The  remaining  county  treasurers 
advise  they  will  accept  both  mailed 
applications  and  those  presented  at 
the  office. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  now 
in  the  Counties  of  Bucks  (mail  only), 
Cameron,  Carbon,  Clarion,  Dauphin, 
Forest,  Lancaster,  Lycoming,  Mifflin 
(mail  only),  Monroe  (mail  only), 
Montour,  Northampton,  Perry,  Tioga, 
Union.  September  5 — Elk,  Luzerne 
(mail  only).  September  11— Cumber- 
land (mail  only),  Huntingdon.  Sep- 
tember 15— Pike,  Wyoming.  Septem- 
ber 18-23  — Franklin  (mail  only). 
September  20  — Bedford.  September 
25— Centre  (mail  only),  Warren.  Sep- 
tember 28— Clearfield  (mail  only;  one 
application  to  envelope).  September 
30— Bradford. 

Antlerless  deer  license  applications 
will  be  accepted  October  1 in  Adams, 
McKean,  Potter.  October  2— Crawford, 
Jefferson  (mail  only),  Montgomery, 
Northumberland,  Washington.  Octo- 
ber 4— Berks,  Columbia.  October  5— 
Fayette,  Schuylkill.  October  7— Butler, 
Westmoreland  (mail  only).  October  9 
—Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Blair 
(mail  only),  Cambria,  Chester,  Clin- 
ton, Delaware,  Erie,  Fulton,  Greene, 
Indiana  (mail  only),  Juniata  Lacka- 
wanna, Lawrence,  Lebanon,  Lehigh 
(mail  only),  Mercer,  Snyder,  Somer- 
set, Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Venango 
(mail  only),  Wayne,  York. 

This  year  the  one-day  antlerless 
deer  season  is  Monday,  December  18. 
Any  person  who  applies  for  an  antler- 
less deer  license  must  first  secure  a 
1961  hunting  license.  The  antlerless 
deer  license  must  be  obtained  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the 
person  desires  to  hunt  antlerless  deer. 
Nonresident  applications  for  antler- 
less deer  licenses  shall  not  (by  law) 
be  approved,  nor  shall  such  licenses 
be  issued,  prior  to  30  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  opening  date  of 
the  season. 
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TOP  SCORER  in  state-wide  pistol  competition  was  Chester  County  Game  Protector  Edward 
J.  Fasching  shown  here  being  congratulated  by  Commission  President  James  A.  Thompson. 


Game  Commission 
Field  Officers  Post  High 
Scores  in  Revolver  Matches 

Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  have 
again  demonstrated  ability  with  the 
service  revolver  in  match  competition. 
This  summer  the  officers  of  one  Game 
Commission  Field  Division  fired  in 
competition  with  brother  officers  of 
another  division,  with  these  results: 

The  Southeast  Division  won  the 
President’s  Trophy,  determined  by  a 
comparison  of  the  five  highest  scorers 
of  each  of  the  six  divisions. 

The  Northeast  Division  took  the 
Supervisors’  Trophy,  which  goes  to 
the  division  whose  officers  shoot  the 
highest  average  score  with  the  revolver. 

Edward  J.  Fasching,  a Chester 
County  Game  Protector,  scored  285  of 
a possible  300  to  become  high  indi- 
vidual scorer.  Runner-up  was  Earl  E. 
Geesaman,  another  Southeast  Division 
officer,  who  won  the  honor  in  1959  and 
1960.  The  next  highest  scorers  were 
George  W.  Miller,  Dean  M.  Crooks 
and  Calvin  Hooper,  in  that  order. 

The  course  fired  is  generally  known 
as  the  “Camp  Perry  Match,”  which  is 
the  one  followed  in  registered  pistol 
and  revolver  tournaments  in  this  coun- 
try. In  such  a match  all  shooting  is 
done  at  25-yard  range.  Each  competi- 
tor fires  5 shots  left  hand  and  5 right, 
in  slow-fire.  Then  follows  10  shots  time- 
fire  and  10  rapid-fire,  hand  optional. 


More  Than  9,000 Acres  Added 
To  State  Game  Lands  in 
1960,  Ups  Total  to 
2,270,000  Acres 

The  total  amount  of  State  Game 
Lands  in  Pennsylvania  was  949,615 
acres  as  of  May  31,  1961,  the  end  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  fiscal  year. 
This  acreage  embraces  215  units  of 
public  hunting  grounds  and  indicates 
a gain  of  9,454  acres  and  5 new  Game 
Lands  during  the  12-month  period. 

The  Commission  paid  a total  of  $4,- 
473,091.49  for  all  the  State  Game 
Lands  owned  on  May  31  of  this  year. 
This  is  an  average  of  approximately 
$4.71  per  acre  for  properties  acquired 
since  the  first  tract  was  bought  in 
1920.  Expenditures  for  the  acreage 
acquired  during  the  last  year  amounted 
to  $280,271.10,  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately $29.64  per  acre.  The  higher  per 
acre  price  reflects  two  things:  1.  The 
general  recent-year  rise  in  value  of 
all  types  of  acreage.  2.  Increased  pur- 
chases of  better-quality  lands  for  in- 
tensive development  for  wildlife. 

The  aggregate  of  all  game  manage- 
ment projects  increased  from  2,205,394 
to  2,270,008  acres  during  the  last  Com- 
mission year.  This  acreage  comprised 
wildlife  management  projects  pursued 
on  State  Game  Lands,  State  Forests, 
The  Allegheny  National  Forest  and 
other  lands. 
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RACCOON  HOUND  field  trials  may  now  be  held  during  night  hours  under  a change  in 
law  made  by  the  1961  Legislature. 


Your  Legislature  Mm  Acted . . . 

Changes  in  Game  Law 


THE  following  changes  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Law  were  passed 
by  the  1961  Legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor.  Since  the  Legislature 
was  still  in  session  when  this  maga- 
zine went  to  press  and  had  under  con- 
sideration other  bills  which  amend 
the  Game  Law,  there  may  be  later  re- 
visions to  add  to  this  list. 

THESE  CHANGES  BECAME  EF- 
FECTIVE IMMEDIATELY  UPON 
THE  GOVERNOR’S  APPROVAL: 
Raccoon  hounds  may  participate  in 
a field  trial  during  nighttime  hours 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Previously, 
trials  could  be  held  during  daylight 
hours  only. 

Any  alien  nonresident  of  Pennsyl- 


vania who  is  also  a nonresident  of  the 
United  States  and  who  furnishes  proof 
of  residence  may  purchase  a three- 
day  license  to  hunt  on  Regulated 
Shooting  Grounds. 

A new  regulation  for  parties  hunt- 
ing big  game  states:  “No  group  hunt- 
ing deer  together,  or  in  unison,  or  as 
a party  shall  consist  of  more  than 
twenty-five  persons.” 

Using  a firearm  which  discharges  a 
bullet  from  a .22  or  .25  caliber  rimfire 
cartridge  to  kill  an  elk,  deer  or  bear 
found  destroying  property  is  prohib- 
ited. This  conforms  with  a section  of 
the  law  which  forbids  a big  game 
hunter  to  use  the  above-type  ammu- 
nition. 
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It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
assist  in  the  illegal  taking,  killing,  or 
wounding  of  any  game. 

Permits  issued  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission shall  expire  on  June  30  each 
year.  In  past  the  expiration  date  was 
May  31. 

THESE  CHANGES  IN  THE  GAME 
LAW  BECAME  EFFECTIVE  SEP- 
TEMBER 1: 

The  penalty  for  illegally  killing  or 
possessing  a swan,  wild  goose,  brant 
or  wild  duck  was  increased  from  $10 
to  $25. 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  report  the 
killing  of  a big  game  animal  taken  in 
open  season  was  increased  from  $2 
to  $5. 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  report  the 
killing  of  game  destroying  property 
was  set  at  $25  for  each  big  game  ani- 
mal and  $10  for  each  small  game 
animal. 

The  responsibility  for  establishing 
the  value  of  trees  and  shrubs  removed 
from  State  Game  Lands  was  trans- 
ferred from  Game  Commission  em- 
ployes to  the  court  having  jurisdiction. 

Magazine  shotguns  must  be  plugged 
to  a capacity  of  three  shells  when 
used  for  hunting  any  wild  birds  or 
wild  animals  other  than  big  game, 
under  penalty  of  $10. 

Antlerless  deer  licenses  may  be  sold 
to  nonresidents  during  the  antlerless 
deer  season.  In  the  past  this  kind  of 
license  could  be  purchased  only  dur- 
ing the  30-day  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  season. 

A $10  penalty  was  provided  for  the 
person  who  purchases  an  antlerless 
deer  license  but  fails  to  display  it  on 
the  outer  garment  while  hunting  such 
animals.  A $20  fine  was  prescribed  for 
the  person  who  deliberately  avoids 
purchasing  a proper  license  but  hunts 
antlerless  deer. 

Discretionary  power  to  describe  the 
deer  which  may  be  lawfully  killed 
during  the  bow  and  arrow  season  was 
restored  to  the  Game  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  given  the  au- 


thority to  revoke,  for  such  period  as 
it  shall  determine,  the  hunting  and 
trapping  privileges  of  any  person  con- 
victed of  a second  or  subsequent  of- 
fense of  violating  the  Game  Law.  This 
will  primarily  affect  those  guilty  of 
multiple,  willful  and  deliberate  viola- 
tions of  the  Game  Law. 

The  hunting  license  tag  must  be 
displayed  while  trapping  as  well  as 
while  hunting. 

Fees  for  the  following  special  per- 
mits issued  by  the  Game  Commission 
were  increased  from  $5  to  $10:  col- 
lecting, fur  dealers’  employes’  permit, 
and  owning  or  possessing  a ferret  or 
fitch.  Other  new  fees  will  be:  game 
propagation,  $15;  fur  farming,  $15; 
the  initial  fee  for  taxidermists  oper- 
ating for  profit  becomes  $50,  and  for 
renewal  thereafter  $25;  and  roadside 
menagerie,  $15.  For  regulated  shoot- 
ing grounds  operated  on  a noncom- 
mercial basis  the  fee  remains  at  $25 
for  the  first  100  acres,  and  $5  for  each 
additional  100  acres  or  fraction  thereof. 
But  on  commercially  operated  regu- 
lated shooting  grounds  the  fee  has 
been  increased  from  $25  to  $50  for  the 
first  100  acres  and  $10  for  each  addi- 
tional 100  acres  or  fraction  thereof. 

In  the  past,  the  law  stipulated  that 
a person  could  not  lawfully  take  more 
than  one  big  game  animal  or  wild  tur- 
key under  any  circumstances.  Now  a 
hunter  who  kills  a turkey,  deer  or 
bear  which,  upon  presentation  to  a 
District  Gam(fProtector  of  the  county 
in  which  it  was  taken,  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  officer  that  it  was 
unfit  for  human  consumption  when 
killed,  shall  be  given  written  permis- 
sion by  the  Game  Protector  to  kill  a 
second  turkey  or  big  game  animal. 

A person  who  fails  to  sign  his  hunt- 
ing license  certificate  may  now  be 
penalized  $2.  Previously  the  penalty 
was  $1. 

Any  person  who  purchases  a “gen- 
eral” hunting  license  but  fails  to  prop- 
erly display  the  tag  while  hunting 
may  be  fined  $5.  Previously  the  pen- 
alty for  this  infraction  was  $20. 
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The  Most  Enjoyable  Hunting 
Trips  Are  Those  Which  Are . . . 

Safe  and  Legal 

By  Tom  Forbes 


SO  CLOSE  is  the  opening  date  that 
long-range  weather  forecast  is  the 
most  important  item  in  the  daily  news. 
Clothing  and  gear  have  been  assembled, 
checked,  and  together  with  camp  sup- 
plies and  equipment  are  spread  over 
the  basement  floor.  The  hone  moves 
carefully  across  the  broadhead  blades 
although  they  have  already  been 
sharpened  to  razorlike  keenness.  A 
sudden  thought  and  another  item  is 
added  to  the  growing  pile  of  neces- 
sities. To  be  honest,  enough  equip- 
ment has  been  assembled  for  a week’s 
trip  to  keep  one  comfortable  for  six 
months.  The  list  includes  rain  gear, 
clothes  for  chill  October  mornings  and 
evenings,  lightweight  garments  for  the 
middle  of  the  day,  binoculars,  Band- 
aids,  pots,  pans,  flashlight;  a hundred 
and  one  items,  none  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  they  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a comfortable  hunt  and  a 
rugged  experience. 

As  we  grow  older  memories  of  past 
hunts  come  to  mind.  Surprisingly  the 
clearest  pictures  in  our  memories  are 
those  of  the  game  tha*  we  failed  to 
bring  back  to  camp.  Our  misses  and 
our  failures  are  the  true  incentive 
which  sends  us  forth  year  after  year 
with  a firm  determination  that  this 
time  we  will  make  no  mistakes  and 
our  planned  hunt  will  fully  live  up  to 
our  expectations.  Actually  anticipation 
is  the  headiest  part  of  the  hunt  and 


memory  serves  to  carry  us  through 
from  one  season  to  the  next. 

Each  season  a number  of  hunts  are 
marred  by  accidents.  No  one  deliber- 
ately plans  an  accident  but  planning 
to  prevent  such  unfortunate  occur- 
rences is  of  major  importance.  Care- 
less and  unthinking  or  impulsive  ac- 
tions must  be  held  under  restraint  and 
we  must  discipline  ourselves  to  take 
every  means  to  protect  ourselves  and 
our  companions  from  injury  while 
afield.  A number  of  precautions  may 
and  should  be  taken  to  lessen  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  accident.  Footwear  is 
of  prime  importance,  not  only  for 
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safety  in  walking  over  rough  terrain 
but  for  comfort.  Shoes  should  be  of 
ample  size  to  take  a heavy  pair  of 
socks  and  soled  with  a nonskid  com- 
position to  prevent  slipping.  Ankles 
should  be  firmly  supported  as  they 
will  be  subjected  to  unusual  strain. 
Shoes  should  be  broken  in  by  easy 
stages  at  home  before  the  season 
opens.  An  improper  or  poorly  fitted 
shoe  can  spoil  any  hunt. 

Avoidable  Accidents 

Camouflage  garments  have  grown 
in  favor  among  bow  hunters  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  also  are  a 
potential  danger  to  the  wearer  who 
may  be  invisible  to  a fellow  bow 
hunter.  A bright  orange  or  neon  col- 
ored patch  worn  on  the  chest  and  back 
will  attract  the  attention  of  another 
hunter  and  prevent  him  from  loosing 
an  arrow  in  your  direction.  In  the  1960 
season  a bow  hunter  shot  at  a deer 
and  the  arrow  passed  over  the  deer’s 
back  and  into  some  brush  where  it 
struck  a hunting  companion  in  the 
shoulder. 

An  analysis  of  the  remaining  acci- 
dents that  occurred  to  bow  hunters 
last  season  indicates  that  all  of  them 
without  exception  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  bowmen  would  carry 
their  arrows  at  all  times  in  a quiver 
that  is  provided  with  a metal  or  hard 
leather  pocket  that  completely  covers 
the  broadheads.  Carrying  arrows  in 
the  hand  or  nocked  in  shooting  posi- 
tion on  the  bow  is  the  prime  reason 
for  self-inflicted  wounds  or  wounds 
inflicted  on  a companion.  Make  it  a 
practice  to  carry  your  arrows  in  the 
quiver  and  draw  only  when  you  have 
sighted  game  and  are  ready  to  shoot. 
If  you  use  a bow  quiver,  avoid  those 
that  leave  the  broadheads  exposed. 
Handle  your  arrows  with  extreme  care 
in  the  brush.  You  can  easily  injure 
yourself  or  a hunting  companion. 

The  flight  of  an  arrow  in  wooded 
country  cannot  be  predicted.  It  may 
be  deflected  sharply  to  one  side  by 
hitting  a twig  or  other  small  obstruc- 
tion. It  is  a safe  rule  never  to  draw 


and  shoot  when  you  have  another 
archer  to  your  front  even  though  he 
appears  not  to  be  in  the  line  of  sight 
to  the  target.  Hold  your  fire  and  let 
your  companion  take  the  shot  when  he 
has  the  opportunity. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
safety  in  the  hunting  field.  Restrain 
any  impulse  to  take  a chance.  If  you 
see  game  on  a crest,  remember  that  a 
hunter  may  be  on  the  back  slope  try- 
ing to  stalk  the  same  deer  and  a miss 
on  your  part  will  send  an  arrow  wing- 
ing in  his  direction.  A bow  hunter 
was  shot  under  similar  circumstances. 
Be  absolutely  certain  that  the  target 
at  which  you  loose  an  arrow  is  the 
game  that  you  are  seeking.  Don’t  let 
your  imagination  run  riot  if  you  see  a 
movement  in  the  brush.  Be  absolutely 
certain  that  it  is  game  and  not  a hu- 
man that  is  making  the  disturbance. 

Discard  arrows  that  show  imper- 
fections. A shaft  that  is  bruised, 
checked,  or  one  that  is  underspined 
breaks  as  it  passes  over  the  arrow  rest 
and  can  cause  painful  injuries  to  the 
bow  hand  and  arm.  Play  it  safe  and 
return  with  happy  memories  of  the 
hunt. 

Two  Kinds  of  Violations 

Violations  fall  roughly  into  two 
classes— unintentional  and  deliberate. 
You  may  or  may  not  be  apprehended 
but  you  cannot  escape  the  feeling  of 
guilt  which  accompanies  an  illegal  act 
and  you  will  retain  only  unpleasant 
memories  of  the  hunt.  For  your  infor- 
mation an  “Official  Digest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Hunting  and  Trapping”  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Game  Commission 
and  is  issued  to  you  when  you  pur- 
chase your  license.  Study  it  carefully 
and  you  can  avoid  the  unintentional 
violation.  You  should  know  that  five 
or  more  persons  hunting  together  for 
big  game  must  maintain  a roster  in 
duplicate.  The  leader  or  captain  of 
the  party  must  have  a copy  on  his  per- 
son and  one  must  be  posted  at  the 
camp  or  headquarters  so  as  to  be 
plainly  visible  for  inspection  from  the 
outside.  Each  member  of  the  party  is 
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liable  for  the  penalties  provided  for 
failure  to  comply  with  this  provision. 
Immediately  after  hog  dressing  a big 
game  animal,  but  in  any  event,  within 
one  hour,  and  before  transporting  the 
carcass  from  where  it  was  killed,  the 
big  game  tag  must  be  filled  out  in 
duplicate  and  one  portion  attached  to 
the  carcass.  Within  five  days  following 
the  close  of  the  season  for  the  animal 
killed  the  portion  supplied  with  the 
license  for  reporting  such  killing  must 
be  mailed  to  the  Game  Commission 
at  Harrisburg.  Do  you  know  that  it  is 
illegal  to  hunt  small  game  in  a party 
of  more  than  five  persons?  That  it  is 
illegal  to  carry  firearms  while  bow 
hunting  during  the  archery  season  for 
deer,  and  that  a crossbow  is  illegal  in 
Pennsylvania?  During  the  archery 
deer  season  the  hours  are  6:00  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.,  E.S.T.  To  avoid  any  dis- 
pute do  not  brace  the  bow  before  the 
opening  hour  has  arrived  and  unbrace 
it  at  quitting  time  even  if  you  have 
only  a short  distance  to  go  to  your 
car  or  camp.  When  you  are  driving 
back  to  camp  after  the  closing  hour 
remember  that  you  are  not  permitted 
to  spot  light  deer  that  may  have  come 
out  into  the  meadows  adjacent  to  the 
highway.  Leave  that  pleasure  until 


after  supper  and  you  have  removed 
all  weapons  from  your  car.  It  is  un- 
lawful to  hunt  from  your  car  or  trailer 
or  to  use  a vehicle  for  a blind.  Watch 
for  safety  zones  and  do  not  hunt  within 
150  yards  of  any  occupied  dwellings 
or  other  buildings  used  in  connection 
therewith  without  the  express  advance 
permission  of  the  owner  or  tenant.  ,A 
special  archery  license  is  required  to 
hunt  deer  during  the  archers’  deer 
season.  Be  sure  yours  is  signed  and  do 
not  fail  to  display  the  license  tag  while 
hunting. 

You  are  not  permitted  to  distribute 
bait,  such  as  hay,  grain,  or  other  food 
or  to  prepare  a deer  lick  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  kill  a deer.  If 
you  wound  a game  animal  and  track  it 
to  a game  refuge  you  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  refuge  to  attempt 
to  recover  the  game.  In  this  event  you 
can  contact  the  Game  Protector  and 
request  his  assistance  in  recovering 
your  animal. 

All  the  violations  listed  herein  were 
committed  by  bow  hunters  during  the 
past  season.  Perhaps  they  were  due 
to  thoughtlessness  or  failure  to  be 
familiar  with  the  regulations.  Never- 
theless they  cost  the  bow  hunters  in- 
volved an  aggregate  sum  in  excess  of 
$3,500.  Failure  to  know  the  rules  of 
the  hunt  can  spoil  your  entire  trip. 
Take  time  and  sit  down  and  study  the 
“Digest”  carefully.  You  may  prevent 
the  revocation  of  your  hunting  priv- 
ileges. This  digest  is  not  the  complete 
Game  Law  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered the  final  word  in  matters  of 
interpretation.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, ask  your  local  Game  Protector 
before  you  act.  New  laws  may  have 
been  enacted  after  this  “Digest”  was 
printed. 

Courtesy  in  the  hunting  field  is  the 
sign  of  a sportsman.  Courtesy  to  your 
fellow  hunters  and  to  the  land  owner 
on  whose  property  you  hunt.  Ask  per- 
mission to  hunt  and  remember  that 
you  are  a guest  and  conduct  yourself 
accordingly. 
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THE  SPRINGBROOK  MOUNTAINEERS  on  the  line  at  Moscow,  Pa. 

With  the  Arrival  of  October's 

Brisk  Winds  and  Colorful  Woodlands . . . 


Smoothbore  Days 
Are  Here  Again 

By  Jim  Varner 


AS  October  strides  briskly  down 
from  the  northland,  the  most 
spectacular  month  of  the  year  is  with 
us  again.  It  seems  as  though  each  ad- 
vancing stride  brings  glory  to  the  hills 
and  flaming  color  in  the  valley.  The 
early  morning  nip  in  the  air  gives  zest 
to  the  gunner,  the  woodsman  and  all 
others  who  love  the  great  outdoors. 
This  means  “smoothbore  days  are  here 


again”  and  we  hope  you  are  ready  to 
take  full  advantage  of  all  they  have 
in  store. 

In  the  “scatter-gun  scale,”  shooters 
range  all  the  way  from  the  novice  who 
hardly  knows  which  end  of  the  shell 
to  insert  in  the  chamber  to  the  pre- 
cision shotgun  artist  whose  gun  han- 
dling is  a way  of  life.  Somewhere  in 
between  is  the  average  guy  who  may 
drop  his  bird  or  target  or  miss  it  en- 
tirely by  a wide  margin.  Usually  he  is 
bewildered,  regardless  of  whether  he 
hits  or  misses.  He  lacks  that  confidence 
that  only  training  can  teach  him. 

We  have  watched  all  types  of  these 
shooters  down  through  the  years  and 
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WING  SHOOTING  for  crows  in  the  summer 
from  concealment  like  this  helps  the  gun- 
ner when  small  game  season  arrives. 


have  coached  or  helped  coach  hun- 
dreds from  the  awkward  first  stages  of 
target  shooting  and  proper  gun  han- 
dling. This  gave  us  a front  row  to 
watch  hunters  before  and  after  their 
sessions  with  trap  and  skeet.  The  dif- 
ference that  just  a little  practice  can 
make  was  obvious.  Any  individual 
who  finds  his  sport  interesting  and 
worthwhile  usually  has  the  stamina  to 
meet  the  challenge.  He  eventually  dis- 
covers why  he  cannot  perform  at  the 
traps  or  in  the  field  as  good  as  his 
neighbor  or  companion  hunter. 

As  we  see  it,  the  most  common  error 
in  shooting  is  stopping  the  swing  and 
follow-through.  Result:  a tardy  shot- 
string and  an  uninterrupted  target  or 
bird.  Some  men  raise  their  face  from 
the  stock  to  watch  the  bird  fold  up 
while  others  didn’t  shoulder  the  gun 
properly,  or  lacking  confidence,  were 
badly  shaken  by  “buck-ague”  and 
threw  shots  wildly.  Regardless  of  what 
happened  said  shooter  was  never  aware 
of  his  shooting  faults  and  was  at  loss 


to  know  why  he  hit  or  why  he  missed. 
If  our  shotgunner  is  content  to  con- 
fine his  shooting  experience  strictly  to 
the  few  shots  he  gets  in  the  field,  he 
will  never  develop  worthwhile  skill. 
We  do  not  contend  that  skeet  and  trap 
will  duplicate  wing  shooting  but  they 
definitely  do  teach  you  the  funda- 
mentals of  leading  a fast  flying  object 
and  the  necessity  of  correct  follow- 
through.  Therefore,  shoot  some  trap 
and  skeet. 

Remember,  only  wing  shooting  can 
teach  you  to  be  a good  wing  shot. 
However,  we  have  never  seen  a fine 
skeet  or  trap  shooter  who  was  not  a 
splendid  wing  shot!  How  can  you  be- 
come a good  wing  shot  aside  from  lots 
of  skeet  and  trap  shooting?  The  an- 
swer is,  do  all  the  off-season  crow 
shooting  you  can.  If  you  are  unable  to 
locate  crows  try  starlings  or  grackles. 
Both  are  unprotected  and  increasing 
in  such  numbers  they  are  a nuisance 
and  destroyer  of  valuable  native  birds. 
Use  trap-loads  with  No.  7M  or  8’s  on 
these  birds  and  confine  your  range  to 
not  more  than  40  yards.  In  all  cases 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  farmer 
on  whose  land  you  are  shooting  and 
tell  him  what  you  expect  to  do.  Do 
not  expect  to  gain  any  shooting  tech- 
nique by  flock  shooting.  Always  pick 
a single  and  strive  for  proper  lead 
and  follow-through  as  is  necessary  on 
grouse,  ringnecks,  ducks  and  other 
fast  birds. 

Recently  I had  the  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  of  helping  a group  of  young 
smoothbore  devotees  get  started  in  a 
big  way  for  trap  shooting  and  pest 
shooting.  After  considerable  shopping 
around  they  finally  decided  upon  a 
Deitemeyer  Model  300  professional 
reloading  machine  and  enough  com- 
ponents to  reload  4,000  12-gauge 
shells  with  the  standard  trap  load  of 
23  grains  of  red  dot  Hercules  powder 
and  Us  ounces  of  No.  8 chilled  shot. 
By  picking  up  empties  at  trap  and 
sheet  shoots  they  are  able  to  produce 
an  excellent  target  load  for  slightly 
over  a dollar  a box.  Their  development 
in  the  game  has  been  so  phenomenal 
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they  soon  discovered  the  shotguns 
they  owned  were  not  up  to  their  ex- 
pected future  performance  in  the 
game.  So  in  just  a few  short  months 
they  have  “horse-traded”  or  purchased 
new  trap  guns  ranging  from  Model  12 
Trap  Grade  Winchesters,  Browning 
auto’s  over  and  unders  to  one  who  has 
a Model  50  Auto,  Cutts  equipped, 
with  five  different  tubes.  This  gun  is  a 
Skeet  model  with  ventilated  rib. 

This  group  is  really  setting  a pace 
with  a few  25’s  straight  and  no  doubt 
we  will  hear  more  from  them  as  they 
progress.  Not  to  be  outdone,  others  in 
our  locality  are  getting  on  the  “band- 
wagon” in  a big  way.  The  first  group 
call  themselves  “The  Springbrook 
Mountaineers.”  Along  with  the  excel- 
lent trap-guns  they  are  using,  each  one 
has  purchased  a shooting  vest  which 
will  soon  have  their  club’s  name  and 
other  insignia  or  brassards  proclaim- 
ing their  shooting  ability.  Such  co- 
operation and  friendly  rivalry  help 
develop  good  Americans.  The  way 
they  are  stressing  fast,  accurate  snap- 
shooting on  clay  birds  will  mean  cur- 
tains for  most  all  types  of  small  game 
and  crows.  As  their  coach,  one  feels 
he  has  accomplished  something  in 
going  out  of  his  way  to  help  their 
cause.  I am  sighting  this  individual 
case  in  hope  still  others  will  get  into 
one  of  the  finest  phases  of  friendly 
competitive  shooting  available  today. 
By  loading  your  own  an  expensive 
game  can  be  brought  to  within  reason. 

If  you  have  not  taken  time  out  to 
see  where  your  gun  points  and  throws 
its  pattern  with  different  loads,  now 
is  the  time  to  do  so.  Most  all  shooters 
take  for  granted  the  idea  all  shotguns 
center  their  patterns  where  the  han- 
dler points  and  never  give  a thought 
to  sighting  the  gun  in  at  30  or  40 
yards.  Recently,  my  attention  was 
brought  to  how  important  this  can  be. 
The  shooter  in  question  was  using  a 
fine  balanced  No.  2 grade  Superim- 
posed 12  gauge  Browning  with  ven- 
tilated rib  at  the  traps.  He  was  smash- 
ing the  targets  from  the  16-yard  rise 
to  powder  when  he  connected  and 


was  consistently  breaking  18  to  21  but 
rather  persistently  missed  the  easy 
straight  away  birds  that  were  tower- 
ing faster  than  they  seemed  to  be.  His 
misses  on  right  and  left  angle  birds 
also  seemed  to  always  happen  on  tar- 
gets that  were  rising  faster  than  aver- 
age. He  has  been  trap-shooting  a long 
time,  has  good  form,  breaks  his  target 
cleanly  and  fast  and  I was  somewhat 
surprised  when  he  requested  my 
coaching  to  see  what  he  was  doing 
wrong.  When  I asked  him,  “Did  you 
ever  sight  your  Browning  in  at  40 
yards  to  see  where  it  is  centering  its 
pattern?”  he  looked  at  me  as  though 
I was  just  plain  “cuckoo.”  Rather  dis- 
gustingly he  said,  “What  is  there  about 
a shotgun  to  sight  in?  I never  heard  of 
such  thing.”  To  make  a long  story 
short,  we  walked  away  to  a wood 
patch  and  put  up  some  big  forty-inch 
round  paper  light  cardboard  ends  that 
come  on  the  giant  newspaper  rolls 
from  the  paper  mills.  We  put  one  up 
at  30  yards  and  one  at  forty.  A black 
50-yard  rifle  target  bull’s-eye  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  each  big  tar- 
get and  in  line  with  my  request  he 
pulled  down  and  fired  at  each  target 
as  he  would  on  the  range  or  in  the 
field.  The  center  of  his  gun’s  pattern, 
as  he  sees  its  sights,  was  three  or  four 
inches  low  at  30  yards  and  5 inches  or 
more  low  at  forty  yards.  Both  barrels 

SHOT  PATTERN  from  40  yards  shows 
nearly  75  per  cent  hit  the  target.  Evenness 
of  the  pattern  is  shown  by  marking  the 
holes  with  a pencil. 
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were  slightly  off  to  the  left  at  both 
ranges.  Both  shot  excellent  patterns. 
The  gun  shot  low,  as  you  see.  To  get 
the  towering  birds  it  was  necessary 
for  our  friend  to  hold  over— we  call  it 
covering  the  bird.  After  this  little  test 
my  friend  thanked  me  and  stated, 
“From  now  on  I will  be  forced  to  be- 
lieve anything  you  tell  me.”  On  his 
last  shoot  he  made  his  first  25  birds 
straight.  Regardless  of  how  old  or  ex- 
perienced one  is  he  can  always  learn 
in  the  shooting  game.  That  is  what 
makes  it  so  intriguing  to  all  followers 
of  the  smoothbore  or  rifled  tube. 

As  we  seek  close  patterns  with 
heavier  sized  shot  out  beyond  forty 
yards  more  exact  understanding  of 
where  our  shotgun  is  performing  is 
necessary.  The  closest  patterning  tubes 
are  a must  if  one  expects  to  do  fairly 
consistent  game-getting  to  sixty  or 
sixty-five  yards.  Obtain  large  sheets 
of  brown  wrapping  paper,  measure  off 
60  yards,  place  a six-inch  black  bull’s- 
eye  in  the  center  and  fire  as  you  did 
at  forty  with  1M-  to  1 /2-ounce  loads  in 
a twelve-gauge  magnum  shell,  or  1% 
to  Us  ounces  in  the  3-inch  magnum 
and  note  the  drop  as  compared  to  the 
40-yard  range,  also  the  thin  pattern. 
If  you  expect  to  kill  at  this  range  stay 
away  from  smaller  than  No.  4 sizes  as 
they  lack  energy. 

Recent  tests  with  nickel  and  copper- 
plated  chilled  shot  has  proven  its 
superiority  over  regular  chilled  in 
these  heavy  charges,  especially  when 
we  patterned  the  1%-  and  lJs-ounce 
loads.  We  found  very  few  guns  that 
would  throw  70  per  cent  patterns  in 
the  best  of  full  choked  barrels  as  the 
mutilation  of  ordinary  chilled  going 
through  the  forcing  cone  and  choke 
was  above  average  due  to  the  long 
shot  column.  However,  when  we  used 
nickel-plated  4’s  or  2’s  and  copper- 
plated  3’s  and  2’s  we  often  averaged 
well  above  seventy  per  cent  patterns 
in  the  same  barrels.  Patterns  were 
more  even  and  penetration  better.  This 
was  from  hand-loads  as  no  commer- 


cial shells  are  loaded  at  present  with 
nickel-plated  shot,  except  the  Inter- 
national trap-loads  in  8,  TA  and  6’s. 
Winchester  Western  is  loading  excel- 
lent magnum  shells  with  copperized 
shot  at  a premium  price  but  the  aver- 
age dealer  refuses  to  handle  them.  If 
you  would  like  to  try  them  we  suggest 
you  get  a few  friends  together  and 
order  a mixed  case  or  more.  For  large 
ducks,  geese  and  turkey  they  are 
worth  the  price. 

For  those  who  reload  try  this  load 
for  fox,  geese,  turkey  or  big  ducks: 
35  grains  of  Herco  or  36  grains  of 
AL-7  in  Remington,  Federal  or  Win- 
chester low  base  2^-inch  magnum 
shells,  Remington  plastic  H wad  or 
pressure-plug  wad  next  to  powder, 
fi-inch  felt  and  fi-inch  Fiber  wad  for 
filler,  80  to  90  pounds  pressure  with 
VA  to  l/s  No.  4 or  No.  2 nickel-plated 
shot  according  to  shells’  capacity. 
Velocity  is  high,  penetration  excellent 
and  patterns  all  one  can  ask  for.  This 
load  actually  gives  better  performance 
in  a 2/i-inch  chambered  gun  than  the 
big  3-inch  loads  in  guns  bored  special 
for  them.  The  1/8-ounce  load  of  nickeled 
No.  2’s  runs  145  pellets.  This  means  a 
70  per  cent  pattern  contains  102  pel- 
lets in  the  thirty-inch  circle  at  forty 
yards  while  a 75  per  cent  pattern  runs 
approximately  109  pellets.  The  Win- 
chester Model  12  Trap  gun  shown  in 
the  test  consistently  averaged  75  per 
cent.  Considerable  time  is  necessary  to 
find  the  correct  load  combination  for 
the  individual  gun.  We  weigh  or 
count  our  pellets  in  every  test  as  facts 
only  are  tolerated.  We  are  like  the 
serious  thinking  old  “Hill-billy”  who 
remarked,  “Pears  to  me  there  are  three 
kinds  of  people:  The  few  who  make 
things  happen;  the  many  who  watch 
things  happen,  and  the  big  majority 
who  have  no  idea  what  has  hap- 
pened.” Take  this  “Ole-boy’s”  advice 
and  try  to  stay  in  that  first  group 
category  during  the  entire  hunting 
season.  Make  things  happen  and  hap- 
pen fast  with  your  favorite  scatter-gun. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 


M.  J.  GOLDEN Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  - Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  WA  6-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION- LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 

Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-Williarn  A.  Hodge,  Acting  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon!.  Phone  Mltchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown.  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


Pennsylvania  Official  1961  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  during  Hunting  License  Year , September  1,  1961  to  August  31,  1962) 


Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening  hour  for 
small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on  October  28  will  be  8:00  a.m., 

EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting 

hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive, 

6:00  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers’  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m. 

to  5:30  p.m.,  EST.  (FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS  AND  SHOOTING 
HOURS  ON  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER.) 

SMALL  GAME 


Rabbits,  Cottontail  ( not  more  than  20  in  combined 

seasons ) 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

( not  more  than  30  in  combined  seasons ) 

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 

Wild  Turkey— Counties  and  Parts  of,  not  listed  below 
—Counties  and  Parts  of,  listed  below  ( 1 ) 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  

Bob  white  Quail  

Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits ) ( 2 ) ( Certain  Counties 

Closed ) 

Raccoons  ( hunting  or  trapping ) 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  Oct.  2 to  27,  inclusive)  


Daily  Season 

DATES 

OF  OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

4 

20  .... 

28 

Dec.  2 AND 

...  Dec. 

26 

Jan.  1,  1962 

6 .... 

...  30  .... 

28 

Dec  2 AND 

...  Dec. 

26 

Jan.  1,  1962 

2 - 

10  .... 

28 

Dec.  2 AND 

...  Dec. 

26 

Jan.  1,  1962 

1 

. 1 — . 

28 

Nov.  11 

...  Oct. 

28 

Nov.  25 

2 .. 

8 .... 

28 

4 

..  12  — . 

28 

2 ... 

6 

26 

Jan.  1,  1962 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

All  months  except  Oct.  2-27 

BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  three 

or  more  2 2 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler,  or  a 

spike  3 or  more  inches  long  .. 

Deer,  Antlerless  


Nov.  27  Dec.  2 

Nov.  27  Dec.  2 

Oct.  2 Oct.  27 

Dec.  4 Dec.  16  (3) 

Dec.  18  (3)  only 


FURBEARF.RS 


Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited 

Minks  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  _ Unlimited 


Beavers  (traps  only ) —Certain  Counties  (4) 
—Remainder  of  State 


7 7 

4 4 


No  close 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  23 

Feb.  10 

) Feb.  10 


Jan.  14,  1962 
Jan.  14  AND 
Mar.  18,  1962 

Mar.  18,  1962 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

(1)  Wild  Turkey  Season— Oct.  28-Nov.  25— in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren,  and  in  those 
parts  of  Blair  and  Huntingdon  Counties  north  of  Route  22,  and  in  that  part  of  Mifflin  County 
north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  in  that 
part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne, 
Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

(2)  Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits)— Counties  Closed:  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Centre,  Elk,  Huntingdon, 
Jefferson,  Somerset,  Warren. 

(3)  Except  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot  Ammunition  Area  (Franklin  County)  where  the  season  for 
antlered  deer  closes  Dec.  15  and  the  season  for  antlerless  deer  is  Dec.  16  and  Dec.  18. 

( 4 ) Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford,  Erie,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  OF  SMALL  GAME-Not  more  than  the  daily  limit  for 
the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding  day  of  the  open  season  for 
each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in 
possession. 

DEER— A hunter  may  not  kill  more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  1961  seasons,  whether  hunting  indi- 
vidually or  with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License,  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  is  issued  only  by:  County  Treasurers  at  $2.15;  and  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Harris- 
burg, at  $2.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses,  issued  by  County  Treasurers  only,  at  $1.15,  are  valid 
only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants  may  hunt  deer  during  the  Archery  Season 
and  Antlerless  Deer  Season,  without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent, 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  No  application  for  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  shall 
be  approved,  or  licenses  issued,  to  a nonresident  in  advance  of  30  days  prior  to  the  opening  date 
of  the  Antlerless  Season. 

BEAVERS— No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One  person 
may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or 
house  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice 
or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disurbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10 
days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present 
them  to  the  Game  Protector  in  the  District  or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING— Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of 
open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  noon  on  last  day.  Traps 
must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES-The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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THE  STORY 


BEHIND 

THE  COVER 

ANY  bird  dog  enthusiast  can  appreciate  the  humor  in  this  month’s  cover 
picture.  It  takes  hard  work,  patience  and  long  hours  in  the  field  to  make 
a decent  bird  dog.  It  is  obvious  that  this  English  setter  puppy  has  not  acquired 
the  wisdom  of  the  outdoors  that  his  pointer  companion  has.  The  pup’s  owner  is 
quite  upset  with  his  pride  and  joy,  but  will  look  back  on  such  incidents  with 
pleasure  once  his  four-footed  hunting  buddy  has  proven  himself. 

There  are  many  errors  a bird  dog  can  commit,  but  none  is  more  embarrassing 
to  the  owner  than  to  have  his  dog  point  or  chase  a rabbit  like  a beagle  hound. 
However,  inexperienced  bird  dogs  like  our  friend  on  the  cover  are  still  thrilled 
with  anything  that  moves  including  butterflies,  turtles,  grasshoppers  and  song- 
birds. It  takes  some  age  and  field  experience  to  keep  a bird  dog  concentrating 
on  grouse,  pheasants  and  quail. 

One  of  the  greatest  thrills  for  a pup  and  master  is  that  first  flush.  Certainly 
it  is  difficult  for  humans  to  gage  the  emotional  impact  of  this  experience  for  the 
dog,  but  it  must  be  tremendous.  When  that  bird  explodes  a few  feet  in  front  of 
the  dog,  there  is  a split  second  of  alarm  or  even  fright,  but  instantly  the  dog’s 
instincts  tell  him  "this  is  really  it!"  From  that  moment  on,  the  bird  dog  is  a 
vibrant,  tireless  dynamo  of  energy,  ever  seeking  those  feathered  bomb  shells 
that  hide  in  the  fields  and  woods.  A sport  that  he  and  his  master  love  so  much. 

The  sport  of  hunting  has  thrilled  man  since  prehistoric  times,  but  until 
modern  days,  thrill  or  not,  man  was  required  to  hunt  for  his  very  existence. 
Today,  it  is  pure  sport  and  many  hunters  find  the  experience  more  enjoyable  if 
they  can  share  it  with  a good  dog.  The  two  work  as  a team,  each  helping  the 
other.  The  dog  contributes  a keen  nose  and  speedy  coverage  of  the  area,  man 
contributes  his  ability  to  reason  and,  of  course,  the  final  step,  the  actual  kill. 

Hunting  with  a dog  increases  these  thrilling  moments  many  times  over  that 
of  the  lone  hunter.  The  dog  notifies  the  hunter  that  game  is  near,  thus  the  ex- 
citement and  expectation  is  much  greater  and  longer.  When  the  lone  hunter 
flushes  his  own  game,  the  excitement  is  over  in  a second  or  two. 

Many  hunters  enjoy  seeing  their  dog  work  more  than  actually  killing  the 
game.  They  often  make  the  kill  for  the  dog’s  benefit  rather  than  to  fill  their  bag. 

The  dog  is  a real  conservationist,  too.  Very  little  game  is  ever  wasted  when 
the  hunter  has  a dog  to  retrieve  for  him.  Without  a dog,  dead  birds  are  often 
difficult  to  find  when  they  drop  into  dense  cover.  Cripples,  too,  can  easily  run 
to  concealment  and  be  overlooked  without  that  keen,  wet  nose  to  find  them. 

If  you  have  not  hunted  with  a bird  dog  or  any  kind  of  dog,  do  it  this  season. 
Give  yourself  an  additional  thrill  and  watch  how  these  four-footed  experts 
find  the  game  for  you. 
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EDITORIAL . . . 


Bali  of  Fire 

FOR  the  past  13  years,  GAME  NEWS  has  been  run  by  a ball  of  fire  named 
Willard  T.  Johns,  Jr.  This  very  capable  powerhouse  of  enthusiasm  took  the 
helm  as  Editor  in  1949  when  the  magazine  could  claim  a paid  circulation  of 
only  39,000  subscribers.  His  tireless  devotion  and  intense  interest  have  gained 
for  GAME  NEWS  a following  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  nation 
more  than  double  that  when  he  took  the  job.  The  September  issue,  Will  s last 
official  issue,  went  to  67,000  paid  subscribers  and  had  a total  press  run  of 
94,000  copies,  the  highest  in  the  magazine’s  29-year  history.  Pennsylvania  now 
shares  its  “little  magazine”  with  some  10,000  out-of-state  subscribers  including 
14  foreign  countries.  Some  of  our  overseas  readers  live  in  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
Indonesia,  British  West  Indies,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  elsewhere. 

Last  May,  the  American  Association  for  Conservation  Information,  holding 
its  annual  meeting  at  Sylvan  Lake,  South  Dakota,  awarded  GAME  NEWS  an 
honorable  mention  as  being  one  of  America’s  outstanding  conservation  pub- 
lications. 

All  the  honors,  the  many  compliments,  the  uncountable  hours  of  interesting 
and  educational  reading  are  the  results  of  hard  work  by  Will  Johns  and  his 
small  but  capable  staff. 

Fortunately  for  the  friends  of  GAME  NEWS  and  other  conservationists  in 
Pennsylvania,  Will  Johns  is  still  very  close  to  this  publication.  The  magazine 
will  continue  to  benefit  from  his  keen  eye  and  experienced  head.  From  his  new 
Game  Commission  job  as  Wildlife  Education  Specialist,  Will  can  now  turn  to 
even  broader  fields  of  conservation  work  with  youth  groups,  teachers  work- 
shops and  sportsmen’s  clubs  in  addition  to  administering  the  magazine  and 
other  Commission  publications.  No  one  is  more  fortunate  to  have  Will’s 
assistance  than  the  new  editor.  From  Will’s  great  reservoir  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  this  editor  hopes  to  absorb  as  much  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
As  we  learn  the  in’s-and-out’s  of  GAME  NEWS  publication,  we  hear  nothing 
but  compliments  for  this  ball  of  fire  who  has  hovered  over  the  magazine  for 
13  years  like  a hen  grouse  over  her  newly  hatched  brood  of  chicks. 

Thanks,  Will,  for  making  GAME  NEWS  a highly  respected,  well-read  leader 
among  conservation  publications  in  America.  It  is  an  honor  and  a great  privilege 
to  take  the  reins  of  this  well  groomed  pacer  of  the  game  world.  Our  greatest 
joy,  however,  is  that  the  ball  of  fire  has  not  rolled  very  far  away ,—G.H.H. 
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SHOES 

By  NED  SMITH 


Meet  the  Squirrel  Family 


1.  The  fox  squirrel  is  the  largest 
tree  squirrel  in  Pennsylvania. 
True  or  false? 

2.  The  flying  squirrel  can  fly  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  tree  to  tree. 
True  or  false? 

3.  How  many  stripes  does  the  chip- 
munk have  on  its  back? 

4.  Fox  squirrels  are  fond  of  dense 
evergreen  forests.  True  or  false? 

5.  What  well-known  squirrel  utters 
bird-like  chirps  of  annoyance? 

6.  Do  flying  squirrels  build  leaf 
nests  in  trees? 

7.  Do  any  of  our  squirrels  hiber- 
nate? 

8.  What  are  the  red  squirrel’s  mid- 
den heaps? 

EVERYONE  knows  the  gray  squir- 
rel. To  small  game  hunters,  rural 
lads,  and  habitues  of  city  parks  he  is 
the  squirrel.  Nevertheless,  he  has  a 
number  of  other  relatives  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  are  not  so  well  known- 
some,  in  fact,  are  rarely  seen  by  even 
the  experienced  woodsman. 

To  be  strictly  scientific  about  it,  the 
squirrel  family  includes  not  only  the 
tree  squirrels  and  chipmunks,  but  the 
woodchuck  as  well.  However,  for  our 
purpose  we’ll  eliminate  the  latter. 
That  leaves  us  with  five  species— the 
gray  squirrel,  the  fox  squirrel,  the  red 
squirrel,  the  flying  squirrel,  and  the 
chipmunk.  Of  these,  all  but  the  chip- 


munk are  arboreal,  or  tree-inhabiting, 
and  he  can  climb  fairly  well  when  he 
has  to.  The  flying  squirrel  is  almost 
entirely  nocturnal;  the  others  are  up 
and  about  during  the  daylight  hours. 

All  squirrels  have  certain  features  in 
common.  Being  rodents  they  all  have 
a pair  of  prominent  incisors  in  the 
front  of  each  jaw  separated  from  the 
grinding  teeth  by  a distinct  space.  All 
have  four  toes  on  the  front  foot  and 
five  on  the  hind  foot,  as  well  as  mod- 
erately long  to  long  tails  covered  with 
hair.  The  claws  are  very  sharp,  and 
the  hind  feet  of  the  tree  squirrels  can 
be  almost  completely  reversed  to  pro- 
vide a better  toe-hold  when  hanging 
head  downward  on  the  side  of  a tree 
trunk.  The  bushy  tail,  far  from  being 
completely  ornamental,  is  a real  aid  in 
maintaining  balance  when  scamper- 
ing and  leaping  among  the  topmost 
branches. 

1.  Gray  squirrel— This  is  by  far  the 
most  common  species  of  squirrel  found 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  our  “middle- 
sized”  tree  squirrel— smaller  than  the 
fox  squirrel  but  larger  than  the  red— 
and  averages  a trifle  more  than  a 
pound  in  weight.  Its  color  is  chiefly 
salt-and-pepper  gray  above  and  dirty 
white  beneath.  The  head  is  usually 
tinged  with  yellowish-brown,  as  are 
the  feet  and  legs,  especially  in  sum- 
mer. The  tail  is  darker  with  a white- 
edged  effect  caused  by  the  white  tips 
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of  the  long  tail  hairs.  In  most  speci- 
mens a faint  brownish  streak  along 
each  side  separates  the  salt-and-pep- 
per  upper  parts  from  the  whitish  belly. 
In  winter  there  is  less  brown  in  the 
pelage,  while  the  backs  of  the  ears 
and  the  feet  are  usually  white.  “Black 
squirrels,”  quite  common  in  parts  of 
northern  Pennsylvania,  are  merely  a 
color  phase  of  the  gray  squirrel.  They 
occur  in  any  shade  from  the  typical 
gray  to  nearly  jet  black,  but  generally 
show  a brownish  tinge. 

The  gray  squirrel  is  found  through- 
out Pennsylvania  wherever  there  are 
sizable  wood  lots,  forested  ridges,  or 
extensive-  forests  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  mast  and  den  trees.  Two  gen- 
eral types  of  dwellings  are  utilized— 
dens  and  leaf  nests.  The  former  are 
suitable  cavities  in  trees.  Leaf  nests 
are  masses  of  twigs  with  the  leaves 
still  attached  built  among  the  branches 
or  in  a crotch  of  a tree.  A cavity  at  its 
center  is  usually  lined  with  shredded 
inner  bark  or  similar  material.  The 
den  tree  is  preferred  as  a winter  resi- 
dence but  leaf  nests  are  sometimes 
used  in  cold  weather. 

The  young,  from  one  to  four  per 
litter,  are  born  in  den  trees  in  most 
instances,  but  occasionally  in  com- 
pactly built  leaf  nests.  They  are  blind 
and  helpless  at  birth  and  nearly  two 
months  old  before  the  female  leads 
them  from  the  nest  for  short  tree-top 
“strolls.”  Those  born  in  the  spring  will 
reach  adult  size  by  hunting  season; 
those  from  later  summer  litters  will 
be  noticeably  smaller  in  November. 

Gray  squirrels  eat  a wide  variety  of 
foods— mushrooms,  wild  fruits,  berries, 
buds,  and  seeds— but  nuts  of  all  kinds 
are  the  favored  fare.  Field  corn,  too, 
is  eagerly  “harvested,”  but  only  the 
germ  at  the  base  of  each  grain  is 
eaten.  Many  nuts  are  buried  individ- 
ually in  the  ground  for  wintertime  use 
and  because  large  numbers  go  un- 
recovered the  gray  squirrel  is  credited 
with  being  an  important  factor  in 
forest  tree  perpetuation. 

While  his  vocabulary  is  by  no  means 
as  complete  as  that  of  his  cousin,  the 


red  squirrel,  the  gray  does  bark,  chat- 
ter, and  whine  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands it.  The  usual  sound  heard  by 
hunters  is  a rasping  bark  frequently 
followed  by  a high-pitched  whine  of 
annoyance. 

2.  Fox  squirrel  — This  rather  rare 
member  of  the  squirrel  family  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  usually  avoids 
the  mountains  and  extensive  forest 
preferred  by  the  gray  squirrel,  select- 
ing instead  small,  parklike  wood  lots 
with  a minimum  of  ground  cover. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  fox  squirrel  is 
represented  by  three  races.  The  west- 
ern, and  most  common  form,  is  salt- 
and-pepper  gray  frequently  washed 
with  buffy  above,  and  buff  to  pale 
orange-brown  below.  The  tail  is  edged 
with  the  color  of  the  underparts. 

The  eastern  form  is  similar  in  color 
to  the  gray  squirrel,  but  is  paler  and 
has  practically  no  brown  in  the  pelage. 
Another  race  is  roughly  intermediate 
between  the  two  in  coloration  and 
range. 

The  fox  squirrel  is  larger  and  heav- 
ier than  the  gray,  averaging  nearly 
two  pounds  in  weight.  Its  features 
are  not  so  refined  as  its  smaller  cousin 
and  it  is  obviously  slower,  lazier,  and 
not  nearly  so  agile  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  trees.  When  hunted  it  is  not  so 
likely  to  skedaddle  out  of  a tree  and 
head  for  other  parts;  instead  it  in- 
variably hides  in  the  tree  in  which  it 
is  discovered. 

In  food  preferences,  denning  and 
nesting  habits,  etc.,  the  fox  squirrel  is 
little  different  from  its  smaller  relative. 

3.  Red  squirrel— Measuring  but  a 
foot  from  its  nose  to  the  tip  of  its  tail 
the  red  squirrel  is  our  smallest  diurnal 
tree  squirrel.  In  summer  pelage  it  is 
predominantly  reddish  brown,  bright- 
est on  the  upper  side  of  the  tail  and 
along  the  backbone.  The  underparts 
are  white,  separated  from  the  brown 
sides  by  a dark  stripe. 

The  tail  is  somewhat  marked  with 
black,  edged  with  buffy.  A prominent 
white  eye-ring  gives  the  red  squirrel 
a perky,  wide-eyed  appearance.  In 
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wintertime  the  pelage  is  decidedly 
grayer,  but  the  reddish  dorsal  streak 
is  even  brighter  by  contrast.  The  ears 
acquire  a fringe  of  long  hairs. 

If  the  red  squirrel  is  small  in  stature 
he  makes  up  for  his  lack  of  size  in 
eloquence  and  impudence.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a more  excitable  crea- 
ture. At  the  sight  of  an  intruder  he  is 
usually  only  too  happy  to  leave. 

Like  his  larger  cousins  the  red  squir- 
rel makes  his  home  in  both  tree  cavi- 
ties and  leaf  nests,  sometimes  also 
remodeling  abandoned  bird  nests  with 
the  addition  of  finer  material  and  per- 
haps a roof  of  leaves.  Avoiding  large 
tracts  of  hardwoods  he  prefers  ever- 
green woods,  small  wood  lots,  or  for- 
ested river  banks.  His  chief  foods  are 
the  seeds  of  conifers,  tulip  tree  seeds, 
nuts  of  all  kinds,  mushrooms,  and  to 
a lesser  extent  fruits,  insects,  buds, 
certain  inner  barks  and  an  occasional 
bird  egg  or  nestling.  Evergreen  cones, 
tulip  tree  fruits,  and  nuts  are  generally 
stored  in  underground  chambers  or  in 
hollow  stumps.  Mushrooms  are  hung 
in  the  forks  of  tree  branches,  and  nuts 
and  cones  are  frequently  cached  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  most  obvious 
signs  of  the  presence  of  red  squirrels 
are  the  midden  heaps,  large  piles  of 
pine  cone  scales,  tulip  tree  seed  scales, 
and  other  debris  dropped  beneath  a 
favorite  feeding  spot. 

4.  Flying  squirrel  — It’s  a shame 
the  flying  squirrel  is  so  completely 
nocturnal,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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prettiest  of  all  Pennsylvania  mammals. 
Smaller  than  the  red  squirrel,  it  has  a 
stubby  muzzle  and  huge  dark,  liquid 
eyes  that  give  it  a remarkably  inno- 
cent expression.  Its  thick  fur  is  in- 
comparably soft,  olive-brown  or  gray- 
brown  in  color  above,  and  white  be- 
neath. A loose  flap  of  skin  between 
the  fore  and  hind  legs  on  either  side 
is  stretched  taut  like  a kite  when  the 
legs  are  extended,  enabling  the  little 
animal  to  soar  for  long  distances  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  flattened  tail  serves 
variously  as  a rudder,  brake,  and 
parachute. 

Two  species,  the  southern  and  north- 
ern flying  squirrels,  occur  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  they  differ  only  slightly 
in  appearance  the  southern  species 
shows  a distinct  preference  for  coni- 
fers, the  other  living  chiefly  in  hard- 
wood forests. 

Home  to  the  flying  squirrel  is  usu- 
ally a woodpecker  hole  or  other  tree 
cavity,  although  it  does  build  leaf 
nests  similar  to  those  of  its  larger 
relatives.  Frequently  a number  of  these 
animals  are  found  living  together  in  a 
hollow  tree.  Food— nuts,  seeds,  etc.— 
is  stored  in  large  quantities  in  tree 
cavities  for  winter  use. 

5.  Chipmunk  — This  cute  fellow  is 
popular  with  outdoorsmen  everywhere 
—and  why  not?  Where  can  be  found  a 
prettier,  cuter,  cheerier,  more  indus- 
trious creature?  I’ve  always  felt  that 
he  is  to  the  mammal  world  what  the 
chickadee  is  to  the  bird  world. 

The  chipmunk  is  little  bigger  than 
a large  mouse,  with  a moderately  long, 
hairy  tail.  The  predominant  color  of 
the  upperparts  is  reddish  brown, 
brightest  on  the  rump.  A dark  streak 
runs  through  the  eye;  a pale  streak 
appears  above  and  below  the  eye. 
There’s  a blackish  stripe  down  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  a pale  stripe 
bordered  by  two  dark  stripes  running 
down  each  side  of  the  back. 

The  chipmunk  is  primarily  a wood- 
land species,  digging  its  burrows  be- 
neath stumps,  under  stone  walls,  and 
beside  rocks  or  fallen  logs.  A second 
or  third  entrance  is  usually  made  in 
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the  open  by  digging  from  beneath, 
thus  eliminating  the  telltale  mound 
of  earth.  Living  quarters  are  in  under- 
ground chambers  and  food  is  cached 
in  subterranean  storerooms  in  huge 
quantities.  Throughout  spring  and 
summer  the  “chippy”  lives  on  insects, 
mushrooms,  berries,  and  seeds,  but  as 
autumn  approaches  he  feverishly  be- 
gins carrying  underground  all  man- 
ner of  nuts  and  seeds  for  wintertime 
use.  He  is  aided  in  this  activity  by 
capacious  cheek  pouches.  Although  he 
hibernates  during  cold  weather  he 
apparently  rouses  from  time  to  time 
and  partakes  of  his  hard-earned  stores. 

The  young  are  born  in  the  spring, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  above  the 
ground  until  more  than  half  grown. 
Even  then  they  do  not  venture  far 
from  the  front  door,  into  which  they 
plunge  at  the  slightest  hint  of  danger. 
The  chipmunk’s  “song”  is  an  emphatic 
“chuck”  repeated  with  tiresome  fre- 
quency and  persistence.  The  alarm 
note,  usually  emitted  as  the  chippy 
dives  into  its  burrow,  is  an  extremely 
shrill,  sometimes  quavering,  chip  or 
chirp. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

1.  True. 

2.  False.  It  can’t  actually  fly  at  all, 
but  merely  glides. 

3.  Seven — five  dark  ones  and  two 
light  ones. 

4.  False.  They  prefer  hardwood 
stands  with  little  undergrowth. 

5.  Red  squirrel. 

6.  Yes. 

7.  The  chipmunk  hibernates,  but 
none  of  the  tree  squirrels  do. 

8.  Piles  of  debris  that  accumulate 
at  feeding  locations.  They  usu- 
ally consist  of  the  scales  of  ever- 
green cones  or  tulip  tree  fruits. 


OPEN  HUNTING  LAND  PROGRAM  CONTINUES 

To  help  overcome  the  hunter’s  increasing  problem  of  finding  unposted  land 
during  the  game  season,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  1955  began  a 
program  of  using  “Safety  Zone”  signs  to  take  the  shooting  pressure  off  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  Twenty  years  of  experience  with  the  Farm  Game  Pro- 
gram had  amply  proven  that  many  people  living  “in  the  country”  would  permit 
hunting  if  assured  that  humans,  livestock  and  poultry  would  not  be  en- 
dangered by  promiscuous  shooting.  The  placards  warn  gunners  that  hunting 
or  shooting  within  150  yards  of  the  dwelling  and  other  farm  buildings  is  un- 
lawful unless  permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  residents  on  the  land. 

As  a test,  in  1955  a few  thousand  of  the  safety  zone  signs  were  given  to 
landowners  not  on  Farm  Game  Projects.  The  trial  produced  satisfactory  re- 
sults, so  the  Game  Commission  expanded  the  program  in  succeeding  years.  In 
1960  field  officers  of  the  Commission  obtained  agreements  from  5,712  rural 
landowners  who  promised  to  leave  their  properties— 1,006,871  acres  in  all- 
open  to  public  hunting  except  for  the  no  hunting  area  around  buildings.  In  re- 
turn the  warning  placards  were  provided,  without  cost,  to  each  cooperating 
property  owner  or  tenant  and  each  received  a complimentary  subscription  to  the 
Commission’s  monthly  publication,  GAME  NEWS,  during  1961.  To  qualify,  a 
cooperator  must  have  a miniumum  of  50  acres. 
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Ajjte/i  the-  Shat . . . What? 

By  Bill  Walsh 


THE  moment  of  suspense  is  over. 

The  hackles  crawled  at  the  back 
of  your  neck  when  the  deer  came  into 
sight.  When  you  saw  the  spread  of 
antlers  the  excitement  was  difficult  to 
control  but  you  did  it  and  as  he  flashed 
by  you  squeezed  off  a shot  as  best  you 
could.  The  sight-picture  looked  good 
as  the  rifle  slammed  back  into  your 
shoulder  with  a recoil  you  hardly 
noticed.  But  he  kept  right  on  going- 
out  of  sight  in  a few  seconds.  Now 
what? 

He  was  fully  80  yards  away  when 
you  fired.  Surely  he  would  have  gone 
down  had  you  hit  him.  The  snow  is 
deep.  Why  run  all  the  way  over  to  the 
spot  you  last  saw  him  just  to  make 
sure  you  missed? 

Well  why  not,  indeed!  After  the  shot 
—investigate,  ALWAYS.  It’s  a moral 
obligation  you  have  to  yourself  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  hunt.  And  if  that  sight 
picture  really  looked  good  when  you 
fired,  more  often  than  not  you’ll  find 
your  deer  somewhere  along  the  trail. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  hunters  who 
always  seek  out  the  spot  where  the 
deer  stood  or  passed  as  you  shot,  you 
may  wonder  why  we  bother  writing 
about  this  subject  at  all.  Reason  is 
that  following  years  of  conversation 
with  deer  hunters  and  of  overhearing 
other  conversations  we  are  convinced 
that  many  hunters  DO  NOT  INVES- 
TIGATE their  shots  if  the  deer  doesn’t 
fall  within  sight. 

We  have  shot  deer  in  Pennsylvania 
that  dropped  almost  in  their  tracks. 
We  have  shot  deer  that  gave  some  in- 
dication that  they  were  hit.  One,  hit 
in  the  lung  area  in  mid-stride,  hit  the 
ground  with  his  front  feet  and  kicked 
like  a mule  trying  to  buck  an  un- 
wanted object  off  its  back.  But  we 
have  shot  deer  that  continued  to  move 
through  the  woods  with  unabated 
vigor,  no  break  in  stride,  no  tucking 


in  of  the  tail,  or  no  outward  indica- 
tion of  any  kind  that  a 180-grain 
.30-06  slug  had  slimmed  through  vital 
organs.  And  we  have  talked  to  men 
who  have  had  similar  experiences. 

Take  the  case  of  Eric  Chiarizzio, 
warden  of  the  Boy  Scout  encampment 
on  the  Lake  Erie  shore  (Camp  Se- 
quoyah). Eric  is  not  only  a savvy 
hunter  but  one  of  those  gun  “nuts” 
who  spends  long  hours  in  his  work- 
shop loading  his  own  ammo  and 
equally  long  hours  at  the  target  point 
sighting  in  and  figuring  ballistics  for 
the  various  loads.  He  got  a long  shot 
at  a doe  deer  during  a recent  antler- 
less season  and  watched  the  animal 
flee  the  spot  with  a fleetness  that  indi- 
cated he’d  have  done  better  with  a 
peashooter. 

He  had  tracking  snow  and  investi- 
gated. He  found  no  blood,  no  hair,  no 
wavering  of  tracks  — although  he 
tracked  the  animal  a full  200  yards 
from  where  it  stood  when  he  fired. 
Satisfied,  he  went  home  because  quit- 
ting time  had  rolled  around  during 
the  time  of  his  search. 

At  the  dinner  table,  he  related  the 
tale  to  his  wife  and  children.  The 
more  he  reviewed  the  shot  in  his  mind 
the  more  certain  he  became  that  the 
picture  over  his  sights  had  been  per- 
fect and  that  he  SHOULD  have  found 
that  deer.  His  wife  poured  his  second 
cup  of  coffee  but  he  left  it  untouched 
on  the  table,  put  his  hunting  jacket 
and  boots  back  on,  took  a flashlight 
out  of  the  closet  and  drove  back  to 
the  hunting  site. 

He  found  the  trail  and  took  it  up 
again.  At  some  250  yards  from  where 
he’d  shot  at  the  animal  he  found  blood 
on  the  snow.  Some  350  yards  from  the 
spot  he  found  the  deer— dead  from  a 
wound  in  the  brisket— high  enough  to 
prevent  blood  from  spilling  out  until 
the  cavity  had  been  filled  with  the 
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exertion  of  its  running.  The  slug, 
flattened  against  a shoulder  hone  on 
the  opposite  side  of  entry,  had  not 
come  out,  hence  there  had  been  no 
hair.  It  was  no  doubt  a happy  and 
satisfying  moment  for  Eric— reassured 
of  his  marksmanship  and  certain  he 
had  discharged  his  moral  responsi- 
bility to  the  animal  he  had  shot  at. 
The  “drag”  out  was  an  easy  one. 

More  Than  Moral  Obligation 

The  hunter’s  moral  obligation  is 
only  part  of  the  story.  Figuring  the 
investment  he  made  in  a deer  hunting 
“outfit”  in  the  hope  of  getting  at  least 
one  shot,  he  is  foolish  for  not  follow- 
ing through  in  a procedure  that  might 
spell  the  difference  between  a success- 
ful hunt  and  a fizzle. 

In  the  past  two  antlerless  deer  sea- 
sons we  unknowingly  shot  two  deer 
that  had  already  been  injured  by  an- 
other hunter  to  such  extent  that  had 
he  (or  they)  followed  the  trail  with 
any-  amount  of  vigor,  THEY  and  not 
the  writer  would  have  taken  the  deer 
home.  In  a way  it  is  disheartening  to 
discover— after  downing  a deer— that 
it  had  already  been  hit  by  another 
hunter.  Particularly  if  one  values  the 
venison  as  highly  as  we  do  and  makes 
every  effort  when  the  situation  allows 
to  take  a lung  shot  which  leaves  all 
quarters,  steaks,  chops,  etc.,  intact.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  always  been 
glad  that  SOMEONE  harvested  those 
two  deer  in  question  and  that  they 
did  not  suffer  any  longer  or  die  un- 
observed after  the  season  ended  — 
wasted  venison  and  wasted  sport. 

Snow  Helps  Tracker 

Because  there  is  usually  some  snow 
in  the  gunning  season,  the  rifleman 
generally  has  an  easier  time  of  track- 
ing deer  until  he’s  satisfied  he  hit  or 
missed  what  he  shot  at.  The  archer, 
on  the  trail  of  a deer  in  October,  has 
a more  difficult  time— what  with  red- 
dened leaves  resembling  blood-spat- 
tered litter  and  dry  ground  for  reading 
trail  sign.  However,  he  is  often  more 
certain  when  he  makes  a hit  because 


he  usually  SEES  his  arrow  strike  home. 

Nevertheless,  the  bowman,  if  he  is 
to  consider  in  later  reflections  that  his 
hunt  was  an  ethical  one,  must  INVES- 
TIGATE following  the  shot.  The  fact 
that  he  usually  attempts  to  find  his 
arrows  helps  keep  him  honest  in  this 
direction.  The  gunner  doesn’t  expect 
to  get  his  bullet  back. 

Since  the  title  of  this  article  speaks 
of  the  SHOT  in  singular,  perhaps  this 
is  a good  time  to  discuss  a practice 
that  we  have  noticed  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  Pennsylvania  deer  hunt- 
ing. It  is  a practice  that  is  no  credit 
to  the  hunter.  It  is  most  often  noted 
in  the  antlerless  seasons. 

We  are  talking  about  the  hunter 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  sev- 
eral deer  pass  his  stand  and  who 
shoots  at  each  in  turn  unless  one 
drops.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  a 
hunter,  picking  lung  shots  on  each 
deer,  could  kill  them  all— because  a 
lung-shot  whitetail  will  run  from  25 
to  a hundred  yards  before  the  shot 
takes  its  final  effect. 

Two  Kinds  of  Violators 

Two  types  of  hunter  would  do  this. 
The  first  is  aware  that  he  is  hitting 
more  than  one  and  that  is  his  intent. 
Perhaps  Iris  hunting  buddies  do  not 
care  whether  they  shoot  their  own 
deer  and  because  they  are  nearby  he 
can  call  them  to  the  bonanza  harvest 
he  has  accumulated  for  them. 

The  second  type  hunter  who  would 
shoot  at  more  than  one  deer  really 
only  wants  one.  He  has  allowed  his 
inexperience  and  his  temporary  ex- 
citement at  seeing  deer  to  cloud  the 
thinking  process.  On  the  day  that  he 
finds  more  than  one  deer  dead  on  the 
snow  as  a result  of  his  temporary 
lapse,  he  is  probably  to  be  pitied 
somewhat  but  not  excused.  After  all, 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a hunting 
trip  is  not  the  gun,  the  shells,  the 
warm  clothing,  the  license,  the  drag 
rope,  the  knife,  the  compass,  and  the 
other  paraphernalia  a hunter  gathers 
to  him  as  he  leaves  car  or  camp— BUT 
the  mental  preparation  that  will  gov- 
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ern  his  reactions  and  form  the  code  of 
ethics  under  which  he  will  either  hunt 
or  stay  home.  If  a hunter  insists  on 
emptying  his  gun  at  deer,  let  it  be 
at  ONE  deer  he  has  singled  out  of  the 
group,  not  at  each  one  in  turn. 

It’s  not  idle  talk  when  the  white- 
tail  deer  is  referred  to  as  a noble  game 
animal.  His  cunning,  his  fleetness,  his 
keen  powers  of  scent  make  him  that 
way.  Because  he  is  noble  he  should  be 
hunted  nobly— and  honestly.  The  sport 
of  deer  hunting  will  deteriorate  if 
hunter  attitude  does  not  agree. 

In  investigating  the  shot  there  is  a 
definite  procedure  to  follow— to  avoid 
the  kind  of  mistake  that  could  hap- 
pen to  any  hunter  without  intent.  It 
is  to  go  directly  to  the  spot  on  which 
the  deer  stood  or  passed  when  you 
fired  or  loosed  the  arrow.  Here  is  why: 

It  was  an  antlerless  season  of  some 
years  ago.  I waited  on  an  excellent 
crossing  most  of  the  day  but  nothing 
went  by.  It  was  the  only  day  of  antler- 
less hunting  that  year  and  the  pros- 
pects of  taking  home  a deer  grew 
dimmer  by  the  minute.  A series  of 


shots  in  the  valley  below  quickened 
my  interest,  however,  and  shortly  a 
group  of  deer  came  funneling  up  the 
draw  towards  me.  I waited  for  them 
to  enter  a clearing  where  the  shooting 
would  be  excellent  and  hope  was 
again  springing  high. 

But  the  deer  turned  some  hundred 
yards  from  me,  slowing  their  pace  at 
the  same  time.  The  8-power  scope  was 
powerful  enough  for  me  to  determine 
that  there  wasn’t  an  antler  in  the 
bunch  but  picking  a spot  through  the 
second  growth  was  more  difficult.  The 
last  deer  in  the  group  came  to  a stop 
and  turned  her  head  to  look  back 
down  the  valley  from  whence  they’d 
come.  Her  head  was  plainly  visible— 
and  so  was  the  stern.  But  in  between, 
all  vital  organs  were  concealed  by  a 
mass  of  tangled  twigs,  shrubs,  boles 
of  trees,  and  what  not  to  the  extent 
that  I dared  not  risk  shooting.  She 
continued  to  stand  there,  the  only  one 
of  the  group  I could  now  see  plainly. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  day 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  day 
I decided  to  try  for  a shot  high  on  the 
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rear  ham  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hip- 
bone. Such  a shot  will  spoil  some 
venison  but  if  high  enough  it  will 
anchor  the  deer  for  a finishing  shot  as 
the  hunter  approaches.  I rested  the 
rifle  against  a tree,  picked  the  spot, 
and  fired.  The  deer  disappeared  in 
the  recoil. 

The  entire  band  of  deer  took  to  their 
heels  and  disappeared.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  last  one  I saw  was  limp- 
ing. Instead  of  going  directly  to  the 
spot  where  the  deer  had  stood  when 
I fired,  I angled  off  in  the  direction 
where  I had  seen  the  last  deer.  I in- 
tercepted their  tracks,  clearly  visible 
in  the  snow.  No  blood.  No  hair.  But 
not  30  yards  away  stood  a deer.  It 
must  be  the  one  I shot  at  I reasoned. 
It  must  be  hit. 

“Finish  it  off,”  I told  myself  and 
raised  the  rifle.  I laid  the  cross  hairs  on 
the  vital  spot  behind  the  shoulders 
and  flipped  off  the  safe.  The  deer 
turned  and  looked  directly  at  me. 
Reason  began  to  return  and  wheels 
began  turning  in  the  old  noggin.  This 
deer  had  that  unmistakable  yearling 
look  on  its  face.  The  deer  I had  shot 
at  I had  pretty  well  pegged  for  a large 
doe  as  I had  glassed  it.  I lowered  the 
rifle  and  put  the  safe  back  on.  The 
deer  moved  away,  slowly,  but  ap- 
parently uninjured. 

I backtracked  and  found  the  deer 
I had  shot  at  lying  dead  on  the  spot 
it  had  stood  when  I fired— the  bullet 
having  hit  the  last  vertebra  in  the 
spinal  column.  I had  two  reasons  for 
elation:  the  luck  aspect  of  the  shot 
and  my  good  fortune  in  not  commit- 
ting a serious,  if  honest,  mistake.  I 
vowed  ALWAYS  to  investigate  accord- 
ing to  a definite  procedure  in  the  fu- 


ture and  have  since  ALWAYS  done  so. 

“What  would  you  have  done  had 
you  killed  that  second  deer?”  a friend 
asked  when  I told  him  about  the  ex- 
perience. 

I explained  to  him  that  our  hunting 
camp  has  a set  rule  which  covered 
the  situation  ( as  does  the  Game  Law ) . 
It  would  be  necessary  to  dress  out 
the  animal  and  bring  it  back  to  camp 
for  reporting  to  the  Game  Protector. 
The  Game  Law— as  well  as  our  camp 
members  — reasons  that  honest  mis- 
takes (though  foolish,  perhaps)  can 
be  made  and  makes  provisions  for 
human  frailty.  Fellows  who  hunt  to- 
gether, out  of  camps  or  cars,  should 
discuss  and  create  rules  which  apply 
to  each  and  every  member  of  the 
party  and  breaking  of  which  will  mean 
exclusion  from  the  group. 

There  is  another  good  reason  for 
investigating  after  the  shot.  Even 
though  you  may  have  missed,  you 
might  find  a blood  trail  caused  by 
the  shot  of  another  hunter.  Or  the 
tracks  may  fascinate  you  enough  that 
you  will  follow  them  for  a while.  This 
latter  practice— which  has  somehow 
been  frowned  upon  lately— still  pro- 
duces deer  for  the  fellow  who  keeps 
his  eyes  and  ears  open  while  on  the 
trail.  Furthermore,  it  puts  the  “hunt” 
back  into  hunting. 

During  Bob  Feller’s  heyday  as  a 
pitcher,  he  often  spoke  to  gatherings 
of  young  people.  One  of  his  favorite 
sayings  was: 

“It  matters  not  whether  you  win  or 
lose  . . . it’s  how  you  play  the  game.” 

Same  is  true  of  hunting.  One  way 
to  play  it  square  is— 

After  the  shot— investigate! 


For  the  Luckless  Deer  Hunter 
Comes  the  Answer  . . . 


How  to  Get  Your  Buck 
Without  Half  Trying 


By  Jim  Hayes 


<•6  T HAVE  hunted  deer  for  the  past 
M-  ten  years  and  have  yet  to  get  a 
buck.”  This  is  a story  you  hear  from 
a lot  of  hunters.  To  them,  hunting 
deer  is  like  chasing  fox-fire  through 
the  woods.  They  never  catch  up. 

So  what  does  it  take?  Is  it  sheer 
luck?  Isn’t  there  some  way  of  hunting 
( legally,  that  is ) a luckless  hunter  can 
follow  to  materially  boost  his  chances 
of  getting  that  first  buck  in  his  sights? 
The  answer  is,  “YES,  there  sure  is!” 
There  is  not  much  about  deer  hunt- 
ing that  is  dead-sure  certain.  But  this 
much  is.  Either  you  have  to  go  to  the 
deer  or  let  him  come  to  you.  The  only 
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alternative  is  to  just  wander  around 
and  hope  your  paths  may  cross. 

Generally  speaking  the  three  most 
common  ways  of  hunting  deer  are: 
driving,  still-hunting,  and  trail  watch- 
ing. Of  these  three,  trail  watching- 
provided  you  know  how  to  pick  your 
trails— is  the  best  way  in  hard-hunted 
country.  It  has  only  one  big  drawback. 

When  the  shooting  starts  the  bucks 
head  for  the  thickest  cover  they  can 
find.  Unless  you  intercept  them  before 
they  reach  this  cover,  chances  are 
you’ll  have  to  do  your  trail  watching 
in  the  thickets  and  slashings.  And  if 
the  cover  is  thick  enough  to  really  at- 
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tract  bucks,  your  field  of  fire  may  be 
so  limited  the  deer  can  slip  right  past 
you. 

Unless,  of  course,  you  get  above 
ground  level  so  you  can  cover  a rea- 
sonably sizable  area.  You  might  climb 
a tree,  for  example.  And  that’s  what 
this  piece  is  about.  The  solution  is 
tree  stand  shooting. 

Height  Enhances  Sight 

Hunting  from  a tree  platform  is  a 
variation  of  trail  watching.  If  you  pick 
the  right  tree  it  enables  you  to  oversee 
the  places  where  you  are  most  likely 
to  encounter  your  buck.  That  is,  in  the 
thickets,  slashings,  and  dense  cover 
where  the  grounded  hunter  can’t  see 
ten  feet  in  any  direction.  For  every 
foot  you  climb  above  terra  firma  the 
shooting  area  you  can  cover  broadens 
tremendously.  You  can  overlook  five 
to  ten  times  the  area  you  can  cover 
from  the  ground. 

And  that  is  the  sweetest  answer  I 
know  for  the  fellow  who  has  spent  the 
past  umpteen  years  chasing  bucks 
without  spraining  his  back  on  a drag- 
out. 

Tree  stand  shooting  is  the  deadliest 
form  of  deer  hunting  devised  since 
the  deadfall.  It  works  for  the  reason 
that  it  eliminates  all  three  of  the 
danger  signals  a buck  relies  upon  to 
shy.  clear  of  hunters  — sound,  scent, 
and  sight. 

Body  Scent  Dispersed 

From  a tree  platform,  body  scent  is 
dispersed  to  the  winds.  Even  if  a deer 
does  smell  you  he  can’t  pin-point  your 
location.  Since  you  are  sitting  still  he 
can’t  hear  you.  Nor  do  they  see  you 
because  deer  almost  never  look  up. 

I have  perched  in  a pine  tree,  15 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  actually 
tried  to  get  deer  to  look  up  at  me.  I 
have  snapped  twigs,  whistled,  and 
clapped  my  hands.  Yet  they  never 
saw  me. 

There  are  four  basic  steps  to  effec- 
tive tree  stand  hunting: 

First,  study  the  area  you  intend  to 
hunt  well  in  advance  of  the  season. 


Pick  out  a section  of  deer  country,  go 
into  the  thickest  stuff  you  can  find, 
and  follow  the  deer  trails.  When  you 
find  a convergence  of  deer  trails  that 
shows  heavy  use,  or  a number  of  trails 
in  a confined  area,  look  for  a tree 
from  which  you  can  overlook  the 
section. 

Second,  after  picking  your  tree, 
build  yourself  a platform  in  the  forks. 
I’m  assuming  now  you  either  own  the 
land  or  have  the  landowner’s  or 
ranger’s  permission.  The  platform  may 
be  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  you  wish 
to  make  it.  You  can  install  television 
if  you  wish. 

The  idea  is  that  the  platform  makes 
for  safety,  comfortability,  and  shoot- 
ing accuracy. 

Play  It  Safe 

The  third  step  is  most  important. 
Unload  your  rifle  and  leave  the  action 
open  before  you  get  in  and  out  of  the 
tree.  Be  careful  as  you  climb.  Take 
plenty  of  time.  And  be  doubly  care- 
ful when  you  climb  down  to  tag  your 
buck.  If  you  have  to  pump  a second 
shot  into  him  to  make  sure  he  won’t 
get  up,  then  fire  away  before  you  start 
down. 

The  fourth  point,  from  the  view- 
point of  hunting  success,  is  also  im- 
portant. To  sum  it  up  in  a single  word, 
it’s  confidence.  Plave  confidence  in 
your  stand  and  be  prepared  to  stick  it 
out  all  day  and  a couple  days  if  you 
have  to. 

It  can  get  mighty  cold  swaying  up 
there  in  the  branches.  So  dress  warmly, 
more  so  than  for  other  kinds  of  hunt- 
ing. Incidentally,  these  electrically- 
heated  socks  are  really  great.  The 
batteries  are  too  heavy  to  lug  around 
if  you  plan  to  do  a lot  of  walking.  But 
you  can’t  walk  far  on  a four-by-four 
tree  platform. 

Hunter  Watching 

Now,  sitting  all  day  in  a tree  may 
not  sound  like  interesting  hunting. 
Actually,  it  can  be  downright  fascinat- 
ing. Just  watching  the  other  hunters 
mill  around  beneath  you  can  be  a 
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sport  unto  itself.  At  times  I have 
laughed  so  hard  I have  to  wrap  myself 
around  a limb  to  keep  from  falling 
out  of  the  tree. 

Deer  hunters  never  walk  in  a 
straight  line.  If  you  could  draw  a 
diagram  of  their  ramblings  you  would 
have  a blueprint  for  the  perfect  cork- 
screw. Rarely  do  they  know  where 
they  are  going.  They  do  not  set  out 
from  the  car  saying,  “Now  I am  going 
to  hunt  down  into  that  clump  of  pines.” 
They  meander  aimlessly  as  a low- 
land river. 

Ring-Around-the-Rosy 

But  the  best  part  is  watching  hunt- 
ers and  deer  together,  playing  ring- 
around-the-rosy.  Even  in  scrub  coun- 
try you  can  observe  a lot  of  landscape 
from  a tall  tree.  You  get  a real  bird’s- 
eye  view.  It  is  most  enlightening. 

The  whitetail  deer,  whether  buck 
or  doe,  is  as  crafty  a critter  as  ever 
belly-crept  through  a potato  patch. 
Those  big  ears  and  quivering  nostrils 
give  them  a built-in  radar  set  that  is 
simply  uncanny.  Frequently,  in  thick 
country,  the  buck  and  the  hunter 
never  see  one  another,  although  they 
may  be  hardly  more  than  twenty  yards 
apart.  But  the  deer  knows  exactly 
where  the  hunter  is  every  crunching, 
twig-snapping  step  of  the  way. 

Noisy  Woods  No  Worry 

When  the  woods  are  noisy  you  can 
forget  about  trying  to  sneak  up  on  a 
buck.  I am  thinking  now  about  the 
opening  day  of  the  1958  buck  deer 
season  in  Bedford  County.  It  was 
quite  a day.  There  was  a foot  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  and  during  the  night 
the  mercury  dropped  and  put  an  inch 
crust  on  it. 

When  I left  camp  and  headed  up 
the  hill  for  my  tree  platform  it  was 
like  walking  on  peanut  brittle  in  a 
cathedral.  Every  step  sounded  like  a 
herd  of  elephants  stampeding  across 
an  acre  of  soda  crackers. 

After  alerting  every  deer  within  five 
miles  I reached  my  tree.  Double- 
checking to  make  sure  my  rifle  was 
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unloaded,  I climbed  up  to  the  plat- 
form. At  first  everything  was  deathly 
still.  But  then,  as  pale  light  began 
flooding  up  behind  the  Blue  Ridges,  I 
could  hear  the  hunters  moving  into 
the  woods. 

Crunch.  Crunch.  Crunch.  You  could 
hear  them  coming  from  a mile  away. 
After  listening  to  one  fellow  for  ten 
minutes  I finally  saw  him  cotne  up  out 
of  the  hollow.  He  was  trying  to  walk 
quietly  but  it  was  just  no  go.  Every 
time  he  put  his  foot  down  it  was  like 
breaking  through  a pane  of  glass.  And 
still  he  kept  coming,  right  under  my 
tree. 

I let  him  pass  beneath  me.  That’s 
another  thing.  I say  that  deer  never 
look  up.  Neither  do  hunters.  Unless 
you  snap  your  fingers  to  get  their  at- 
tention they  never  see  you. 

Frankly,  I like  to  see  a lot  of  hunt- 
ers in  the  woods.  They  may  not  know 
it  but  they  are  your  drivers.  They 
keep  the  deer  on  the  move.  And  the 
more  hunters  there  are  the  better  a 
job  they  do  for  you. 

In  the  next  half  hour  probably  a 
dozen  hunters  came  crunching  over 
the  flats,  traipsing  aimlessly  in  all  di- 
rections. I became  so  absorbed  in 
watching  them  I nearly  forgot  about 
the  deer. 

Then  I heard  a new  sound.  This 
was  not  the  heavy  measured  crunch 
of  hunter’s  boots  but  the  crisp  staccato 
of  sharp  hooves  breaking  through  the 
crust.  They  were  headed  on  the  run 
in  my  direction.  The  deer  broke  over 
the  crest  of  the  knoll  and  angled  off 
across  the  flats  on  the  trot.  There  were 
four  does  in  the  lead  and  two  six-point 
bucks  running  side  by  side  behind 
them. 

The  bucks  were  about  equal  as  to 
size  and  racks.  So  I picked  up  the 
closest  one  in  my  scope  sight,  centered 
the  cross  hair  where  the  neck  joins 
the  backbone  and  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. Ka-woomph!  The  buck  dropped 
like  he’d  been  pole-axed.  Oddly 
enough,  he  dropped  not  ten  feet  from 


the  exact  spot  where  I’d  planted  an 
eight-point  on  the  previous  opening 
day. 

Anyway,  I unloaded  my  rifle, 
climbed  slowly  and  carefully  down 
the  tree,  tagged  and  dressed  out  the 
deer,  and  slid  him  back  to  camp.  As 
I dragged  the  deer  up  to  the  car  a 
road  hunter  came  traipsing  down  the 
road,  carbine  under  his  arm,  and  came 
up  to  me. 

“Well,  that’s  a nice  six-point,”  he 
said.  “And  the  season’s  not  two  hours 
old  yet.  Yessir,  that’s  what  I call  real 
luck!” 

Well,  in  a way  I suppose  there  can 
be  an  element  of  luck  involved  in 
getting  a buck.  But  having  learned 
the  hard  way,  I’ll  say  this  much.  If  you 
count  on  luck  alone  the  odds  are  so 
stacked  against  you  it’s  just  plain  silly. 

It’s  like  playing  intuitive  bridge 
against  a Charley  Goren  or  Ely  Cul- 
bertson. You  do  the  guessing  and  they 
make  the  slams.  The  kind  of  luck  nine 
out  of  ten  deer  hunters  experience  is 
bad  luck  unless  they  do  something  to 
tilt  the  game  in  their  favor. 

Hunting  deer  from  a tree  stand  is 
the  biggest  tilt  I know  of.  In  fact,  some 
hunters  look  down  on  the  tree  stand 
hunter— figuratively,  of  course.  They 
call  us  snipers  and  pot  hunters.  And 
in  a way  they’re  right.  Personally  I 
can  justify  tree  stand  hunting  in  this 
way.  Once  you  get  a couple  bucks 
from  the  same  stand,  chances  are  you 
aren’t  going  to  use  it  any  more  unless, 
of  course,  you  are  strictly  after  the 
meat. 

But  if  you  are  after  the  sport,  the 
real  sport  lies  in  trying  to  outthink 
the  deer  and  figure  where  they’re  go- 
ing to  be.  Once  you  prove  you’re  right 
a couple  times  it  then  becomes  me- 
chanical. Then  you  either  replot  the 
problem  and  find  a different  tree 
stand,  or  you  may  go  back  to  another 
way  of  hunting.  But  you  learn  a lot 
about  deer  in  the  process,  and  you 
come  away,  I think,  a better  hunter 
in  the  end. 
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SAFETY  ZONE 


HUNTERS  ADVISED  TO  STAY  OUT  OF  SAFETY  ZONES 


This  fall,  many  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  gunners  will  seek  “farm  game”— 
rabbits  and  ringnecks,  mainly— on  private  property. 

Most  town  and  city  sportsmen  show  they  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
hunting  on  privately-owned  land  by  following  the  Golden  Rule.  A small  per- 
centage seem  to  feel,  erroneously,  that  they  “have  a right”  because  they  bought 
a hunting  license.  This  minority  has  caused  many  properties  to  be  closed  to 
hunting,  even  by  considerate,  law-abiding  sportsmen. 

Hunting  near  occupied  buildings  is  one  of  the  illegal,  dangerous  practices 
of  the  occasional  hunter.  The  Game  Law  stipulates  it  is  unlawful  at  any  time 
for  a person,  other  than  the  owner  or  occupant,  to  shoot  or  shoot  at  any  wild 
bird  or  animal  with  any  firearm  or  other  deadly  weapon  within  150  yards  of 
any  occupied  dwelling  house,  residence  or  other  building  or  camp  occupied  by 
human  beings,  or  any  barn,  stable  or  other  building  used  in  connection  there- 
with, without  the  specific  advance  permission  of  the  owner  or  tenant.  The 
law  defines  such  an  area  as  a “safety  zone”  and  provides  that  “Any  person 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  $25  and  costs  of  prosecution.”  What  many  per- 
sons apparently  do  not  understand  is  this:  During  any  hunting  or  trapping 
season  it  is  unlawful,  also,  to  hunt  for,  pursue,  disturb  or  otherwise  chase  any 
wild  bird  or  animal  within  a safety  zone. 

Obviously,  this  section  of  the  law  was  devised’  to  protect  humans,  livestock, 
poultry  and  property  from  dangerous  or  indiscriminate  shooting.  The  Game 
Commission  has  issued  special  orders  to  its  Game  Protectors  and  Deputies  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for  and  to  prosecute  any  person  who  violates  the  law  in 
this  respect  this  fall. 

Safety  zone  signs  are  posted— as  reminders— about  the  buildings  of  cooper- 
ators in  the  Farm  Game  Program,  as  well  as  on  other  properties  whose  owners 
have  agreed  to  permit  open  hunting  under  the  Commission’s  “Safety  Zone 
Program.”  But,  the  wildlife  authority  points  out,  the  law  applies  whether  or 
not  the  150-yard  warning  placards  are  in  evidence. 

The  Game  Commission  anticipates  that  true  sportsmen,  who  deplore  un- 
lawful and  dangerous  acts  perpetrated  on  their  hunting  hosts’  lands,  will  help 
prevent,  or  will  report,  safety  zone  violations  this  autumn. 
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It's  Hard  to  Believe  That  All 
This  Happened  Because  of ..  . 


One  Ole  Squirrel 

By  Sam  Cobb 


THE  two  men  trudged  downslope, 
quartering  it  to  get  better  footing. 
The  droop  of  their  shoulders  and  the 
careless  manner  in  which  their  shotguns 
were  carried  indicated  the  weariness 
and  dejection  both  felt.  The  two  had 
started  out  about  noon,  fresh  and 
eager,  hearts  set  on  a possible  turkey 
and  at  least  the  limit  of  fat  gray  squir- 
rels. Now  as  the  sun  sank  low  toward 
the  mountain  rim  across  the  valley 
they  reluctantly  headed  down  toward 
their  car,  empty  handed.  All  afternoon 
they  had  worked  the  rugged  mountain 
side,  halting  frequently  to  try  the 
turkey  call,  eyes  always  alert  also  for 
movement  of  a racing  squirrel  in  the 
leaves. 

By  the  time  the  pair  had  worked  up- 
slope  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  with- 
out a glimpse  of  game  they  realized 
why  success  evaded  them.  For  over  a 
week  the  land  had  basked  under  a 
bright  sun  by  day  and  clear  cold  skies 
at  night.  Underfoot  the  tough  oak  leaf 
litter  was  crisp  and  dry,  crackling 
with  every  step  they  took.  Both  knew 
that  any  game  in  their  vicinity  heard 
their  approach  before  they  were 
within  sight. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  call  it 
* quits  and  drop  the  last  hundred  yards 
to  the  fields  below,  one  of  them,  from 
^ the  corner  of  his  eye  caught  a hint  of 
motion  to  his  left.  Pivoting,  he  raised 
his  shotgun  to  meet  the  movement, 
I and  focused  his  eye  in  time  to  see  a 
fair  sized  gray  squirrel  race  along  the 
trunk  of  a fallen  tree  and  dart  into 
„ the  hollow  base  of  a sizable  black 
gum.  The  second  hunter,  alerted  by 
the  movements  of  his  partner  also 
)|  stopped,  swinging  his  gun  to  his  shoul- 
der. Like  his  buddy  he  was  unable  to 


get  off  a shot  before  their  quarry  dis- 
appeared into  the  tree.  The  pair  gazed 
at  each  other  and  the  tree,  then  one 
remarked. 

“Let’s  git  that  ole  squirrel.” 

Moving  swiftly,  one  hunter  slipped 
upslope  to  watch  the  opposite  side  of 
the  tree.  His  partner  moved  to  the 
hollow  base  of  the  den  tree  and  hastily 
brushed  a considerable  pile  of  dry 
leaves  into  the  opening,  snapped  a 
match  and  ignited  the  fuel.  It  caught 
readily  and  was  soon  burning  briskly. 
The  hunter  picked  up  his  shotgun 
and  moved  back  about  fifteen  feet  to 
cover  his  side  of  the  tree,  especially  a 
large  open  knothole  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  In  a matter  of  min- 
utes., wisps  of  smoke  drifted  from  the 
knothole,  attesting  to  the  effects  of  his 
fire.  Eyes  glued  to  the  hole  he  was 
startled  by  his  companion’s  yell  and 
the  sharp  explosion  of  his  gun.  All  he 
saw  was  a flash  of  gray  soaring  from 
a limb  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  to  dis- 
appear into  the  branches  of  an  adja- 
cent oak.  The  squirrel,  emerging  from 
an  unseen  hole  had  escaped  and  the 
two  knew  that  they  would  see  him  no 
more.  Disgustedly  they  swore.  The 
one  who  had  set  the  fire  kicked  the 
burning  embers  of  the  blazing  leaves 
a few  times,  scattering  them  and 
breaking  up  the  flames.  Then  the  two 
turned  and  strode  off  toward  the  near- 
by fields,  their  car  and  home. 

Darkness  settled  fast,  the  late  au- 
tumn sun  sinking  behind  the  western 
mountain.  At  the  base  of  the  hollow 
tree  a few  stray  sparks  twinkled  and 
began  to  disappear.  Then  as  a slight 
gust  of  wind  puffed  up  and  into  the 
hollow  base,  a smouldering  pile  of 
half-charred  leaves  deep  in  the  cre- 
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vasse  blazed  up.  Soon  the  tinder  dry, 
punky  wood  above  the  pile  began  to 
smoke,  then  to  burn.  As  this  heat  re- 
inforced that  of  the  earlier  fire,  the 
hollow  trunk  became  a chimney.  Draw- 
ing oxygen  in  at  the  base,  the  fire 
burned  briskly  in  the  dead  wood  that 
lined  the  open  interior  of  the  tree. 
Soon  it  was  aflame  to  a height  of 
twenty  feet.  Showers  of  sparks,  then 
bits  of  burning  wood,  forced  upward 
by  the  flow  of  heated  air  began  to 
spray  out  of  the  several  open  knots  in 
the  upper  trunk  of  the  tree.  This  fiery 
shower  fell  on  the  bed  of  dry  leaves 
on  the  forest  floor,  windward  of  the 
tree.  Most  died  out,  but  here  and  there 
a larger  piece  of  burning  wood  held 
enough  fire  to  ignite  the  leaves  and 
little  fires  flared  up  in  spots  up  to  fifty 
feet  from  the  burning  den  tree.  As 
these  little  fires  grew,  they  drew  others 
to  them,  until  a quarter  acre  of  forest 
around  and  above  the  tree  was  ablaze. 

Red  Glare  on  the  Slope 

A farmer  in  the  valley  below,  walk- 
ing from  the  barn  to  the  farmhouse 
after  finishing  his  evening  milking  first 
noticed  the  red  glare  on  the  lower 
slope  of  the  mountain  a quarter  mile 
away.  Puzzled  momentarily,  he  soon 
realized  what  was  happening.  Hurry- 
ing into  the  house  he  called  the  fire 
company  in  the  town  five  miles  down 
the  valley. 

Even  as  the  fire  alarm  rang  out, 
summoning  volunteers  from  the  town 
and  nearby  farms,  the  Assistant  Chief 
who  had  received  the  call  from  the 
farmer  was  phoning  the  nearest  For- 
est Fire  Warden,  a rural  resident  living 
several  miles  from  town. 

Reluctant  but  Resigned 

The  Fire  Warden,  who  worked  in  a 
gristmill,  had  just  reached  home  after 
a strenuous  day’s  work  and  had  fin- 
ished washing  for  the  supper  his  wife 
had  ready  when  the  call  came  from 
the  fire  company.  Reluctant,  but  re- 
signed, he  gulped  a cup  of  coffee  and 
bolted  down  a hasty  sandwich  his 
wife  provided  as  he  called  his  crew 


members  by  phone  and  arranged  a 
rendezvous.  A half  hour  later  he  and 
seven  crewmen  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  below  the  fire,  guided 
by  the  red  glow  that  now  lighted  the 
dark  night  sky. 

Tough  Fire  Ahead 

His  practiced  eye  told  him  the  fire 
was  going  to  be  a tough  one.  It  was 
now  several  acres  in  size  and  the  head 
was  running  upslope,  well  established 
on  the  steep  middle  incline  of  the 
mountain.  The  fire  company  was  al- 
ready there,  but  could  not  reach  the 
fire  with  their  equipment  and  hose. 
The  Fire  Warden  recruited  another 
half  dozen  husky  men  from  the  com- 
pany, gave  them  tools,  then  led  his 
baker’s  dozen  fire  fighters  up  toward 
the  blaze.  He  asked  the  radio  man  on 
the  fire  truck  to  get  through  to  the 
District  Forester  and  ask  for  help, 
knowing  the  fire  would  be  too  much 
for  his  small  group. 

The  District  Forester  received  the 
call  with  disgust,  but  not  surprise.  He 
had  just  returned  home  from  a rough 
afternoon  on  a small,  but  stubborn 
fire,  to  find  he  had  two  others  under- 
way. Unable  to  go  himself  until  his 
situation  clarified,  he  called  his  As- 
sistant Forester  and  sent  him.  He  also 
sent  two  other  Fire  Wardens. 

More  Help  Called 

The  Assistant  Forester  was  reading 
a hunting  story  in  a magazine  to  salve 
his  own  inability  to  go  hunting  due  to 
the  fire  weather  when  the  call  came. 
He  donned  rough  clothes  and  strong 
boots,  kissed  his  pretty  young  wife 
good-bye  and  set  off  for  the  fire,  some 
thirty  miles  away. 

The  local  Game  Protector  was  noti- 
fied of  the  fire  by  one  of  his  deputies. 
The  Deputy,  living  in  the  valley,  near 
where  the  fire  was  burning,  called 
because  the  blaze  was  close  to  a block 
of  Game  Land.  The  Game  Protector 
had  been  out  checking  hunters  and  in- 
specting kills  since  dawn  and  was 
plenty  tired,  but  he  pulled  on  old 
clothes,  pinned  on  his  badge  and  left 
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at  once,  resigned  to  a night  without 
much  sleep. 

The  State  Trooper  was  stretched  out 
on  his  bunk  at  the  barracks.  He  had 
come  off  duty  several  hours  before,  too 
tired  from  a day  on  road  patrol  to  don 
civvies  and  go  into  town.  When  the 
desk  corporal  got  the  fire  call,  every 
trooper  on  duty  was  out.  The  off-duty 
man  groaned  when  the  corporal  stuck 
his  head  in  and  cheerfully  gave  him 
the  news.  But  he  rose,  buckled  on  his 
Sam  Browne  and  went  out  to  his  car. 
Traffic  duty  at  a fire  was  not  too  tough, 
better  than  road  block  duty  and  not  as 
dangerous. 

The  fire  burned  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  ravaged  about  seventy  acres 
of  oak  forest  and  was  controlled  about 
one  the  next  morning. 

The  volunteer  fire  company  returned 
to  the  station  about  9 p.m.  They  had 
been  unable  to  get  the  truck  near  the 
fire  and  consequently  had  not  used 
the  equipment  except  for  several  back 
pack  spray  tanks.  These  and  a half 
dozen  men  remained  at  the  fire,  build- 
ing line  with  forest  fire  crews. 

The  three  Fire  Wardens,  meeting  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  fire,  together  with 


the  Assistant  Forester,  about  one- 
thirty  in  the  morning,  arranged  for 
about  ten  local  men  to  patrol  the  fire 
lines  until  relief  came  in  the  morning. 
This  attended  to,  they  and  their  bone- 
weary  fire  fighters  stumbled  down  the 
slope  and  across  the  fields  to  their 
cars,  then  drove  home.  All  three 
Wardens  knew  that  the  sleep  they 
could  hope  for  before  going  to  work 
would  be  very  brief. 

The  Game  Protector  left  the  fire 
about  midnight  when  it  was  certain 
the  crews  had  it  licked.  He,  too,  would 
have  a full  day  in  the  field  starting  at 
dawn  and  a few  hours  rest  to  ease  the 
ache  of  tired  muscles  was  essential. 

The  Assistant  Forester  got  home 
about  2 a.m.  He  was  the  luckiest.  He 
could  sleep  a bit  late  before  reporting 
to  the  office.  Since  fall  weather  pro- 
duced damp  mornings,  he  would  not 
need  to  show  at  the  office  until  ten. 
He  took  a hot  bath  to  ease  the  pain  in 
his  left  ankle,  occasioned  by  a fall  on 
the  rocky  slopes,  trying  to  follow  the 
fire  line  in  the  night  blackness. 

The  State  Trooper  left  his  highway 
post  about  10  p.m.,  when  local  traffic 
and  the  incoming  fire  crews  dwindled 
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to  safe  proportions.  The  corporal  on 
night  duty  handed  him  an  emergency 
accident  case  and  he  did  not  get  to 
bed  until  three  the  next  morning. 

The  fire  was  patrolled  and  checked 
by  the  forestry  people  all  the  next 
day,  then  declared  out. 

No  one  person  ever  totalled  up  the 
effects  of  the  fire.  Many  separate  ap- 
praisals, estimates  and  plain  guesses 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  the 
land  and  its  people  were  made. 

The  fire  cost  the  state  $507.14  in 
actual  paid  labor,  auto  hire  and  food. 
This  did  not  include  the  time  of  the 
salaried  state  employes  such  as  the 
Assistant  Forester,  Game  Protector 
and  the  Trooper.  Neither  did  it  in- 
clude any  cost  for  the  fire  company, 
except  for  the  men  who  helped  build 
line. 

While  the  land  owners,  both  the 
state  and  the  local  farmers  whose  tim- 
ber burned  could  salvage  most  of  the 
sawtimber  sized  trees,  it  was  the  small 
pole  and  sapling  sized  stuff,  repre- 
senting twenty  years  of  growing  stock 
that  suffered  most.  This  was  irreplace- 
able, along  with  the  hundred-year-old 
mat  of  duff  and  humus  on  the  ground 
that  was  turned  to  fine  black  ash. 

When  rain  fell  heavily  a week  later, 
this  ash  was  soon  flushed  into  the  little 
mountain  stream  that  drained  the 
burned  area.  With  the  ash  came  large 


amounts  of  the  thin,  now  unprotected 
soil  that  softened  the  rocky  slopes  and 
nourished  its  cover  of  trees  and  plants. 
This  alkaline  concoction  swept  the 
little  stream  free  of  its  fish  and  even 
fouled  up  a stretch  of  the  big  creek 
in  the  valley. 

For  a number  of  years  the  fire  left 
an  ugly,  ragged  scar  in  the  green 
canopy  of  the  mountain’s  forest  cover, 
then  as  new  sprouts  and  seedlings 
sprang  up  it  faded  slowly  away. 

Future  loggers  would  know  of  the 
fire  through  the  hollow  butts  and 
ruined  base  logs  of  the  trees  not  killed, 
but  badly  scorched  in  the  fire. 

One  fire  fighter  was  seriously  in- 
jured when  struck  by  a falling  snag. 
He  would  long  remember,  as  would 
those  who  carried  him,  the  slow,  pain- 
ful trip  down  the  mountain  to  the 
highway,  the  ambulance  ride  and  the 
weeks  in  hospital  beds.  His  workmen’s 
compensation  almost  equalled  the 
fire’s  cost  before  he  returned  to  work. 

On  the  mountain  lay  the  dead 
bodies  of  squirrels,  young  grouse  and 
woods  rabbits  caught  by  the  sweep  of 
the  fire.  Those  animals  who  escaped 
had  to  move  on  to  the  unburned  for- 
est for  food  and  cover.  Among  them 
probably  went  the  innocent  cause  of 
this  mark  of  man’s  thoughtlessness, 
that  “Ole  Squirrel”  the  hunters  didn’t 
get. 


BOUNTY  PAYMENTS  STOPPED  FOR  TIME 

Late  this  year,  bounty  payments  for  gray  foxes,  red  foxes  and  great  horned 
owls  will  again  be  discontinued  for  more  than  two  months.  The  Game  Com- 
mission announced  that  payments  will  not  be  made  from  the  Game  Fund  for 
the  foxes  and  the  owls  taken  during  the  period  October  28  to  December  31, 
inclusive,  1961. 

However,  valid  claims  for  gray  foxes,  red  foxes  and  great  horned  owls 
killed  in  a wild  state  prior  to  October  28  and  presented  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  will  be  honored  in  the  closed  period. 

Inasmuch  as  hunters  shoot  noxious  creatures  they  see  in  game  season  any- 
way, the  Game  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  they  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  their  sport  to  kill  predacious  birds  and  animals  without  seeking  monetary 
reward  for  such  incidental  shootings. 
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ANTLERED  DOE  killed  on  a highway  near  Halifax  on  July  17  this  past  summer.  The 
dead  animal  was  brought  to  the  Game  Commission  office  in  Harrisburg  for  examination. 


ANTLERED  DOE  STUDY 


By  J.  Kenneth  Doutt  and  John  C.  Donaldson 


WHY  do  some  doe  deer  grow  ant- 
lers? This  question  has  perplexed 
hunters  for  many  years.  For  the  past 
four  years  Carnegie  Museum  in  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  studying  this  prob- 
lem. Thanks  to  the  fine  cooperation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  hunters  and  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  it  has 
been  possible  to  study  the  occurrence 
and  internal  structure  of  antlered  doe 
deer  in  this  state.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  antlered  does  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  bucks  killed. 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 
bucks  antlered  antlered 
killed  by  does  does 


hunters  reported  examined 

1957  49,254  3 2 

1958  46,738  11  7 

1959  38,270  17  8 

1960  38,776  12  8 


The  number  of  bucks  killed  is  de- 
rived from  the  annual  game  harvest 
as  reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 


Of  the  173,038  bucks  killed  during 
the  four  years,  43  were  reported  as 
antlered  doe  deer.  We  were  able  to 
examine  the  internal  organs  of  25  of 
these.  In  spite  of  the  field  conditions 
under  which  the  material  was  col- 
lected, which  frequently  made  it  im- 
possible to  acquire  complete  speci- 
mens, only  3 were  so  incomplete  that 
the  sex  could  not  be  determined. 


Characteristics  of 
Antlered  Female  Deer  Examined 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 


j,;g  « 
O o ^ 


1 

2 

1 


1 


1 

2 


The  14  “normal”  females  are,  of 
course,  not  normal,  since  they  had  ant- 
lers; but  the  internal  organs  appeared 
to  be  normal,  and  in  at  least  9 out  of 
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the  14  the  ovary  contained  a corpus 
luteum,  which  is  an  indication  that  the 
ovary  is  functioning. 

The  two  malformed  animals  had 
abnormal  conditions  in  the  reproduc- 
tive tract. 

The  cryptorchid  males  that  appear 
irregularly  are  males  with  the  external 
configuration  of  females,  but  with 
definitely  developed  testicles  that  have 
not  descended  into  the  scrotum.  These 
animals  invariably  have  polished  ant- 
lers, in  contrast  to  the  females  whose 
antlers  remain  in  the  velvet.  There 
are  4 in  our  series. 

Two  animals  should  be  especially 
mentioned.  One  is  the  animal  that 
prompted  the  study.  This  was  a female 
with  a tumor  of  the  kind  that  pro- 
duces male  changes  in  human  females 
( Marchand  body).  She  carried  well- 
developed,  polished  antlers  in  con- 
trast to  all  the  other  antlered  females, 
whose  antlers  were  in  the  velvet.  She 
is  not  included  in  the  table  because 
she  was  the  only  animal  we  studied  in 
1955.  The  other  is  the  true  hermaph- 
rodite. This  animal  had  a malformed 
reproductive  tract  and  the  external 


configuration  of  a female.  Within  the 
body  was  a well-formed,  nonfunction- 
ing testicle  and  a definite  ovary  with 
developing  eggs  in  it.  The  antlers  were 
poorly  formed  and  in  the  velvet.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  hermaphrodite.  One 
has  ovarian  and  testicular  tissue  com- 
bined in  one  organ  and  the  other,  like 
our  specimen,  has  the  two  organs 
separate.  This  is  the  only  one  we  have 
found,  and  certainly  one  of  the  very 
few  American  deer  in  which  the  con- 
dition has  been  confirmed  by  the 
microscope. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page 
shows  where  each  animal  was  killed. 
We  are  especially  indebted  to  those 
persons  mentioned  in  the  chart  for 
their  assistance  and  cooperation  in 
furnishing  information  and  providing 
specimens  for  our  examination. 

There  is  still  a great  deal  to  be 
learned  about  these  abnormal  animals 
and  we  are  hoping  to  continue  our 
studies  during  the  next  hunting  sea- 
son. With  the  continued  cooperation 
of  hunters  and  Game  Protectors  this 
should  add  more  valuable  informa- 
tion to  our  study. 


UNUSUAL  TROPHY  of  the  1958  Archery  Season  was  this  7-point  doe  deer  killed  by  Harry 
Frank,  left,  of  Dalton,  on  the  opening  day.  The  deer  weighed  132  pounds  dressed  and  the 
rack  was  still  in  the  velvet.  Inspecting  the  unusual  animal  is  Land  Manager  Billy 
Drasher,  formerly  a Game  Protector  in  Schuylkill  County. 
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Pennsylvania's  Bow 
Hunting  Bonanza 


By  Harvey  Roberts 
Chief  of  Research 


BOW  and  arrow  hunting  has  sky- 
rocketed in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Proof  of  this  is  the  1,228 
per  cent  increase  in  archery  license 
sales  in  this  state  during  that  same 
period.  In  1951,  when  the  first  state- 
wide archery  season  for  deer  was  es- 
tablished, 5,542  licenses  were  sold;  by 
1960  the  sale  had  increased  to  68,051. 

Due  to  the  increased  popularity  of 
bow  hunting  and  the  need  to  know 
more  about  the  archer’s  hunting  habits 
and  activities,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  launched  a study  of  the 
subject  as  it  pertained  to  the  1959  and 
1960  archery  seasons.  Intelligent  wild- 
life management  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  both  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted.  Surveys  such  as  this  can  be  of 
great  value  in  the  interest  of  future 
management  projects.  The  initial  sur- 
vey took  the  form  of  a questionnaire 
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poll  of  5,000  archers  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  more  than  76,700  licensees. 
The  questionnaire  itself  was  purposely 
of  simple  design  and  contained  10 
items,  nine  of  which  pertained  to  the 
1959  archery  season.  In  order  to 
double  check  the  information  obtained 
from  the  first  survey,  the  same  sam- 
pling procedure  and  questionnaire 
were  again  used  following  the  1960 
archery  season. 

The  reaction  of  the  archers  to  the 
survey  was  indeed  gratifying.  Ques- 
tionnaires totaling  3,506  were  returned 
in  1959  for  a response  of  70  per  cent. 
Thus  information  was  received  for  a 
sample  of  4.5  per  cent  of  the  licensed 
archers.  In  1960,  5.1  per  cent  of  the 
archers  were  contacted  and  70  per 
cent  responded.  With  only  a few  ex- 
ceptions, the  answers  given  both  years 
were  strikingly  similar. 

A Few  Didn’t  Hunt 

Only  2 per  cent  of  the  bow  hunters 
sampled  indicated  that  they  were  un- 
able to  hunt  during  the  archery  sea- 
son. “No  time  available”  and  “illness” 
were  the  reasons  most  often  given  for 
not  going  afield.  Apparently  only  a 
small  number  of  the  hunters  buying 
archery  licenses  limited  themselves  to 
bow  hunting  because  82  per  cent 
stated  that  they  also  hunted  deer  with 
a firearm  during  the  regular  season. 

Results  of  the  survey  showed  that 
in  1959  archers  spent  an  average  of  35 
hours  afield.  In  1960,  the  average  time 
spent  per  archer  increased  to  36  hours. 
For  the  most  part  hunting  was  done 
on  a part-time  basis  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Saturdays,  was  usually 
limited  to  a few  hours  a day.  The 
early  morning  and  the  period  from 
late  afternoon  to  the  close  of  the  legal 
hunting  hours  were  most  popular. 

Some  Kills  Not  Reported 

The  tabulation  indicated  that  dur- 
ing the  1959  season  the  3,322  archers 
responding  harvested  110  whitetails 
for  a hunter  success  of  3 per  cent.  In 
1960,  3 per  cent  of  the  reporting  arch- 


ers again  noted  success  with  a kill 
of  105  animals.  As  developed  from  the 
1959  big  game  tag  returns,  however, 
archers  reported  killing  1,409  deer  for 
a state- wide  hunter  success  of  1.4  per 
cent.  Of  68,051  archers  licensed  in 
1960,  1.7  per  cent  reported  killing  a 
deer.  A spot  check  in  the  field  during 
the  1959  archery  season  revealed  that 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  successful  bow 
hunters  notified  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, as  required  by  law.  As  recon- 
structed from  the  latter  source,  the 
lowered  hunter  success  reflects  failure 
to  report.  By  comparison,  approxi- 
mately 18  per  cent  of  the  gun  hunters 
bag  deer  and  70  per  cent  of  them  re- 
port their  kill. 

In  1959,  an  overall  total  of  119,356 
hours  was  expended  in  killing  110 
deer  or  approximately  1,085  man-hours 
per  animal.  The  following  year,  120,- 
224  hours  were  required  to  harvest  105 
deer.  Approximately  1,335  man-hours 
were  spent  per  whitetail  killed.  On  a 
state-wide  basis,  archers  enjoyed  over 
1 million  man-hours  afield  per  season 
in  killing  2,583  animals  over  a two- 
year  period. 

Many  Had  Good  Shooting 

The  results  of  the  1959  survey 
showed  that  64  per  cent  or  2,293 
archers  shot  at  one  or  more  deer.  A 
breakdown  of  this  total  reveals  that 
83  per  cent  missed  their  targets,  12 
per  cent  wounded  deer,  and  5 per 
cent  were  successful.  In  1960,  61  per 
cent  or  2,141  archers  shot  at  one  or 
more  deer.  Of  those  shooting,  85  per 
cent  failed  to  hit  a deer,  10  per  cent 
hit  their  targets  but  had  them  escape 
and  5 per  cent  brought  home  the 
“bacon.”  The  average  distance  at 
which  the  successful  archer  killed  his 
deer  was  32  yards.  Each  of  the  archers 
who  reported  shooting  at  and  missing 
deer,  shot  an  average  of  2.6  times  dur- 
ing his  time  afield. 

The  problem  of  crippling  loss  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  difficult  questions  to  answer 
whether  it  be  for  the  archer  or  gun 
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hunter.  As  long  as  game  may  be  taken 
with  a firearm  or  bow  and  arrow  there 
will  be  crippled  animals  which  either 
recover  from  injury  or  eventually  die. 
No  sportsman  likes  to  see  a wounded 
animal  escape  and  in  this  regard  arch- 
ers are  no  different  than  their  fellow 
gun  hunters. 

Cripples  Overestimated 

In  an  effort  to  gain  some  insight  into 
this  aspect  of  bow  hunting,  all  Game 
Commission  field  personnel  were  con- 
tacted immediately  following  the  1959 
archery  season  and  asked  to  report  on 
the  number  of  dead  or  wounded  they 
actually  examined  themselves.  By  pin- 
pointing state-wide  losses  attributable 
to  bow  and  arrow  hunting,  rumor  and 
bias  were  eliminated  from  the  sample. 
Of  the  129  employes  responding  only 
32  or  25  per  cent  noted  one  or  more 
dead  or  injured  animals.  A breakdown 
of  the  authenticated  reports,  which  in- 
cluded 101  animals,  revealed  61  in- 
jured deer  and  40  found  dead.  In  the 
injured  category  27  were  males  and 
34  females;  11  males  and  29  females 
succumbed  to  arrow  wounds.  This 
information  tends  to  repudiate  the 
claims  that  following  archery  season 
the  woods  are  “full  of  pincushion 
deer.” 

“Approximately  how  many  deer  did 
you  see  while  hunting?”  Answers  to 
this  question  indicated  that  93  per 
cent  of  the  archers  saw  one  or  more 
whitetails.  Only  6 per  cent  reported 
that  they  saw  no  deer  and  1 per  cent 
could  not  recall  the  number  observed. 
An  average  of  25  deer  was  noted  per 
hunter  during  both  the  1959  and  1960 
seasons. 

Comments  Praise  the  Sport 

As  mentioned  previously,  9 specific 
questions  were  asked  each  archer.  In 
addition,  space  was  provided  on  the 
questionnaire  for  comments.  A total 
of  2,366  (64  per  cent)  questionnaires 
returned  during  the  1959  survey  con- 
tained remarks.  Of  this  number,  45  per 
cent  did  not  pertain  to  archery.  In 
1960,  comments  were  noted  on  1,887 


(54  per  cent)  of  the  returns  and  33 
per  cent  of  these  were  irrelevant.  In 
analyzing  the  remarks  concerning  the 
sport,  17  categories  were  used.  Opin- 
ions ranged  from  deer  plentiful  to 
deer  scarce;  season  too  long,  season 
too  short;  earlier  season  to  later  sea- 
son. The  comment  most  often  recorded 
extolled  the  virtues  of  archery.  The 
second  most  frequent  remark  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  present  arch- 
ery season. 

Archery  is  definitely  on  the  upswing 
as  a new  form  of  recreation  in  Penn- 
sylvania and,  as  such,  is  experiencing 
growing  pains.  The  information  gath- 
ered through  this  and  subsequent 
studies  will  be  invaluable  to  both  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  archers 
themselves  in  developing  and  regu- 
lating this  new  sport.  With  continued 
cooperation  and  an  honest  effort  by 
successful  archers  to  report  their  kills, 
a good  sport  can  be  made  even  better. 
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Cool  Pool 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY  - On  a re- 
cent patrol  I found  a buck  deer  lying 
in  the  water  of  the  Big  Loyalsock 
Creek.  He  had  submerged  all  of  his 
body  and  appeared  to  be  quite  con- 
tented with  the  coolness  of  the  water, 
as  it  was  a hot,  sultry  day.  He  appeared 
to  be  very  indignant  when  approached 
but  finally  ambled  off  into  the  woods. 
The  primary  problem  of  the  buck  was 
flies  rather  than  the  heat,  but  the  cool 
water  should  have  been  appreciated 
too.— District  Game  Protector  Robert 
K.  Benscoter,  Forksville. 

Big  Family 

WAYNE  COUNTY  - On  August 
27,  Game  Protector  Will  Peoples  and 
myself  were  patrolling  on  country 
roads.  Rounding  a bend  we  saw  a hen 
grouse  and  her  brood  of  three-quarter 
grown  young  about  to  cross.  We 
stopped  the  car  and  watched  as  the 
hen  and  eight  young  scurried  across 
the  road  and  were  about  to  continue, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
procession  was  not  over.  More  young 
grouse  appeared.  The  count  mounted 
to  fourteen  and  still  more  heads  kept 
popping  up  out  of  the  weeds  for  a 
quick  look  around  and  then  hurrying 
across  to  the  other  side.  When  the 
dust  cleared,  twenty  young  grouse 
had  crossed  the  road,  all  identical  in 
size,  all  apparently  chaperoned  by  the 
one  mature  hen.  An  unusually  prolific 
mother?  A case  of  wilderness  adop- 
tion? Who  knows  for  certain?  But  cer- 
tain it  is  that  some  grouse  hunter  will 
be  amazed  and  delighted  when  this 
bevy  of  feathered  bombs  bursts  around 
him  come  November.— District  Game 
Protector  Thomas  W.  Meehan,  Hones- 
dale. 


A Foxy  Squirrel 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  - While 
patrolling  in  Girard  Township,  a gray 
squirrel  sporting  a two-inch  white  tip 
on  his  tail  ran  across  the  road  ahead 
of  me.  Why  the  white  tail  tip  I don’t 
know;  maybe  the  squirrels  were  play- 
ing like  red  foxes  that  day.— District 
Game  Protector  Guy  W.  Waldman, 
Clearfield. 

A Salty  Kiss 

GREENE  COUNTY  - In  early  Au- 
gust a Carmichaels  barber  was  telling 
one  of  his  customers  of  his  fishing 
pleasures  the  afternoon  before  at  the 
mouth  of  Muddy  Creek  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River.  He  said  that  a very 
clever  raccoon  kept  sneaking  up  be- 
hind him  and  was  stealing  the  cray- 
fish from  his  bait  can.  The  customer 
remarked  that  he  had  fished  there  the 
same  day,  but  in  the  early  evening. 
The  day  was  warm,  he  was  well  re- 
laxed and  soon  fell  asleep.  Something 
touching  his  face  awoke  him.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  there  was  a rac- 
coon licking  his  cheek.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  same  raccoon,  who  just  came 
back  for  a little  salt  to  season  the 
meal  he  had  earlier  that  day.— District 
Game  Protector  Theodore  Vesloski, 
Carmichaels. 
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Who  Dat? 

PERRY  COUNTY  - On  the  night 
of  August  25,  Deputy  Stone  and  my- 
self stopped  a vehicle  in  a remote  sec- 
tion of  Horse  Valley  in  Perry  County. 
A very  frightened  man  was  operating 
the  car.  He  begged  us  to  let  him  go  so 
that  he  could  get  out  of  the  valley.  He 
said  a very  large  animal  had  been  after 
him  and  it  kept  screaming  “Who  Who 
Who”  at  him.  He  also  said  that  he 
used  to  cut  paper  wood  in  the  area  but 
a large  animal  up  on  the  mountain 
caused  him  to  quit  that  job.  Oh  yes, 
the  call  of  this  last  animal  was  “Caw 
Caw  Caw.”  I think  I’ll  stay  out  of  that 
area  myself  from  now  on.  — District 
Game  Protector  James  Moyle,  Blain. 

Night  Caller 

ELK  COUNTY— Sitting  on  the  back 
porch  one  recent  evening,  my  wife  and 
I remarked  about  the  bumper  crop  of 
chokecherries  and  fire  cherries,  refer- 
ring to  some  trees  about  50  feet  from 
the  porch.  The  next  morning,  the 
chokecherries  and  fire  cherries  along 
with  some  black  cherry  and  elder- 
berries were  flat  on  the  ground.  A bear 
had  worked  them  over  during  the 
night.  What  he  couldn’t  smash  down, 
he  broke  the  limbs  down.  This  evi- 
dence of  bear  feeding  has  been  com- 
mon this  late  summer.  Indications  are 
we  have  more  bear  in  this  area  than 
normal.  — Land  Manager  Robert  H. 
Sphar,  Wilcox. 


Movie  Stars 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  - Two 
young  Canadian  geese  flying  near  our 
holding  pens  on  the  new  goose  area 
struck  a high  tension  wire  so  hard  that 
the  wire  came  in  contact  with  the 
other  wire  and  both  birds  dropped  to 
the  ground  dead.  This  was  witnessed 
by  George  Palahunick,  foreman  of  the 
Goose  Area. 

Visitors  from  all  over  the  world 
came  to  the  museum  at  Linesville  to 
see  the  Game  Commission  display  of 
waterfowl.  Movie  stars  Eddie  Fisher 
and  his  wife,  Liz  Taylor,  were  no  ex- 
ceptions. For  once  the  eagle  took  a 
back  seat  for  a movie  star.  Liz  appar- 
ently outshone  our  national  emblem.— 
District  Game  Protector  Paul  R.  Miller. 

Quail  Picture  Good 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  - Even 
after  the  rough  winter  that  we  had 
last  year  the  quail  are  showing  up 
better  than  ever  before  in  District 
6-36-3.  I’ve  seen  more  quail  and  have 
had  more  coveys  reported  by  farmers 
than  I have  had  since  I’ve  been  in  the 
District.  This  is  surely  a big  surprise 
and  a pleasant  one  I might  add,  be- 
cause I was  afraid  that  our  long  cold 
period  and  the  amount  of  snow  that 
we  had  last  winter  would  certainly  fix 
our  quail.  — District  Game  Protector 
John  P.  Eicholtz,  Strasburg. 

Baby  Stays  Home 

CENTRE  COUNTY  - Dr.  R.  L. 
Stevens,  of  Curtin  Street,  Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania,  gave  me  the  following 
report  recently  on  the  removal  of  rab- 
bits from  his  garden,  a small  one  lo- 
cated at  the  back  of  his  house. 

Box  trapped  during  the  past  year, 
27  rabbits,  26  rabbits  released  in  open 
country,  one  rabbit  released  in  back 
yard  (in  garden),  Mrs.  Stevens  so 
ordered  because  “it  is  too  small  to  be 
taken  into  the  country  alone.”— District 
Game  Protector  Charles  M.  Laird, 
Bellefonte. 
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Owl  Fishing 

UNION  COUNTY  — It  is  not  very 
often  a fisherman  can  cast  a plug  on 
the  waters  hopeful  for  a fish  and  re- 
trieve a $5  reward.  Herbert  Haw- 
ley, of  Beaverdam,  came  to  my  office 
and  asked  me  to  complete  a bounty 
affidavit  and  presented  a large  great 
horned  owl.  I asked  Herb  how  he 
managed  to  bag  the  owl  and  he  re- 
plied that  he  figured  I would  not  be- 
lieve him  so  he  asked  Jim  Shaver  to 
come  along  to  testify  as  a witness. 
Herb  said  it  happened  this  way— “Jim 
and  I were  fishing  French  Creek  for 
muskies  on  the  evening  of  August  16. 
I cast  a crazy-crawler  plug  out  on  the 
creek  and  started  to  reel  it  in  when 
all  of  a sudden  this  great  horned  owl 
swooped  down  and  snatched  the  plug 
from  the  water.  He  took  quite  a bit  of 
line  out  before  I finally  came  to  my 
senses  and  jerked  on  the  pole  and 
set  the  hooks  in  the  owl’s  feet.  I reeled 
him  in  and  I had  myself  a catch. 
There  are  the  facts  and  I am  willing  to 
swear  to  them.”  Herb  said  that  he 
thinks  some  of  his  friends  question  his 
story  because  they  keep  asking  him 
about  “owl  fishing.”  — District  Game 
Protector  Elmer  Simpson. 

Surprised  Trapper 

ELK  COUNTY  - During  the  past 
month,  I had  a call  from  an  interested 
person  about  raccoon  trapping,  so  I 
took  him  to  an  area  near  his  camp  to 
show  him  how  to  set  for  raccoon.  I 
had  some  traps  in  that  area,  so  I took 
him  along  on  the  trap  line  for  the  ex- 
perience. While  on  that  line,  we  killed 
three  large  raccoons.  I then  showed 
the  prospective  trapper  how  to  make 
a simple  stump  set,  using  a rusty  1M 
trap  and  a piece  of  rusty  baling  wire, 
sardines  in  oil,  threw  a few  leaves  over 
the  trap  almost  covering  it  and  that 
was  it.  The  next  morning,  I thought  I 
had  seen  everything  when  we  found 
a large  red  fox  in  the  trap.  The  last 
thing  I expected  to  catch  in  that  set.— 
District  Game  Protector  Fred  H.  Ser- 
vey,  St.  Marys. 


Uninvited  Wedding  Guest 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-Living  in  a 
fairly  populated  area,  I receive  many 
complaints  concerning  skunks  being 
unwanted  guests.  Recently,  however, 
one  decided  to  attend  a local  church 
wedding  without  benefit  of  an  invi- 
tation. This  social  climber  first  made 
his  appearance  in  the  church  during 
practice  on  the  eve  before  the  wed- 
ding. The  distraught  bride-elect  and 
her  party  quickly  vacated  the  prem- 
ises. The  early  guest  then  made  his 
way  under  the  pulpit  and  prepared  to 
await  the  nuptials  the  following  day. 

Unfortunately,  I was  not  contacted 
till  approximately  9 o’clock  the  next 
morning  with  the  wedding  scheduled 
for  11:00  a.m.  A large  fan  in  action 
was  placed  in  the  opening  in  the  hopes 
that  the  steady  stream  of  air  would 
keep  the  guest  inside.  The  wedding 
began  promptly  at  11:00  a.m.  with 
few  guests  realizing  what  drama  could 
unfold.  Fortunately  the  unwanted 
guest  did  not  make  his  appearance 
during  the  wedding  ceremony.  How- 
ever, with  church  services  the  fol- 
lowing day,  this  still  was  a top  priority 
project.  By  mid-afternoon  the  skunk 
was  caught  in  a box  trap  which  had 
been  brought  into  position.  The  guest 
was  then  forceably  vacated  from  the 
premises.  — District  Game  Protector 
Howard  W.  Bower,  Jr.,  Wilkes-Barre. 
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Coon  Capers 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY  - Trooper 
Gale  B.  Roland,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  at  the  Ebensburg  Bar- 
racks, related  to  me  the  following  in- 
cident: One  evening  during  the  past 
month,  when  he  and  his  family  were 
in  the  back  yard  of  their  home,  they 
saw  five  raccoons  waddling  across 
their  lawn.  Their  pet  boxer  dog,  Gin- 
ger, also  spotted  the  young  raccoons 
and  went  for  them.  Before  Roland 
could  get  the  dog,  he  killed  one  of 
the  raccoons.  A neighbor  boy  cap- 
tured two  of  them,  and  another  hid 
in  the  neighbor’s  flower  bed,  and 
later  escaped,  but  it  was  the  fifth  one 
that  gave  Trooper  Roland  the  head- 
ache. It  took  refuge  on  the  top  of  the 
transmission  of  their  Volkswagen  car. 
The  dog,  Ginger,  crawled  under  the 
car  and  up  over  the  transmission  as 
far  as  she  could  reach  with  her  front 
paws  with  the  intention  of  getting  the 
furry  prey.  The  dog  became  wedged 
in  this  position  and  to  free  her,  they 
had  to  remove  the  rear  wheel  of  the 
car.  The  dog  was  none  the  worse  for 
its  experience.  After  the  wheel  was  re- 
placed, Roland  and  his  wife  drove 
into  town  to  a service  station,  where 
they  had  the  car  lifted  on  a rack.  It 
took  five  grown  men  ( one  equipped 
with  heavy  gloves)  to  get  the  coon 
from  under  the  car.  Trooper  Roland 
further  said  one  of  the  five  men  kept 
the  raccoon,  but  rest  assured,  “It 
surely  wasn’t  him.”  — District  Game 


Protector  Granville  A.  Miller,  Barnes- 
boro. 

Safety  Course  Pays  Off 

CENTRE  COUNTY-Does  Hunter- 
Safety  Instruction  pay  off?  Take  it 
from  me,  it  certainly  does.  August  29, 
while  on  patrol,  I came  upon  three 
young  men  shooting  mark.  Arriving 
at  the  range  which  was  completed 
with  no  little  effort,  I easily  recognized 
the  lads  as  members  of  a Hunter- 
Safety  class  conducted  at  Penn  State 
University.  Talking  to  the  boys  they 
revealed  to  me  that  none  of  them 
handled  firearms  before  coming  to  the 
University.  Later  that  evening,  I was 
called  to  Harris  Township,  concerning 
two  youths  shooting  toward  a house. 
They  had  placed  a large  can  on  a 
township  road  and  were  shooting  in 
the  direction  of  the  home,  having  no 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  people  be- 
yond their  target.  Questioning  them,  I 
found  they  were  also  students  at  the 
University  and  have  hunted  and  used 
firearms  for  the  past  eight  years.  Did 
they  have  any  instruction  in  Hunter- 
Safety?  The  answer  is  obvious.— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Joseph  L.  Wiker, 
Pine  Grove  Mills. 

Pheasant  Parade 

GREENE  COUNTY -On  August 
21,  Deputy  Tustin  and  myself  spent 
about  one-half  hour  before  dark  watch- 
ing three  different  broods  of  ringnecks 
working  in  one  newly  mowed  clover 
field  in  South  Franklin  Township.  We 
counted  two  cocks,  three  hens  and 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  young  birds 
about  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  — Land 
Manager  J.  Bradley  McGregor,  Wash- 
ington. 

White  Grouse 

BUTLER  COUNTY  - On  August 
8,  1961,  I observed  one  three-fourths 
grown  albino  grouse  dusting  on  a dirt 
road  in  Butler  County.  This  albino 
was  with  a group  of  three  normal 
grouse.— Land  Management  Assistant 
Earl  Smith. 
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Milk-Fed  Bunnies 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY-While 
mowing  hay  several  weeks  ago,  Emer- 
son Owens  destroyed  a rabbit  nest 
which  contained  four  young  rabbits. 
He  turned  the  rabbits  over  to  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Walter  Kakareka. 
Walter  felt  that  he  was  not  quite 
qualified,  so  he  gave  his  wife  the  task 
of  attempting  to  raise  the  rabbits. 
She  purchased  a doll’s  nursing  bottle 
and  it  wasn’t  long  before  they  were 
coming  along  nicely.  A short  time  ago, 
the  rabbits  were  liberated  near  their 
home,  which  is  in  the  country  and 
Mrs.  Kakareka  felt  sure  that  this  was 
the  end  of  her  career  as  a foster 
mother.  However,  several  days  after 
the  rabbits  had  been  liberated,  she 
saw  a rabbit  on  the  lawn  which  looked 
familiar.  She  filled  the  doll’s  bottle 
with  milk  and  approached  slowly  and 
sure  enough  the  rabbit  began  nursing. 
A number  of  times  since,  the  rabbit 
has  come  around  for  his  drink  of  milk 
and  Mrs.  Kakareka  obliges  him  with 
a free  handout.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 

Ha!  Ha! 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-One  of  the 
main  exhibit  attractions  at  the  Bed- 
ford County  Fair  this  year  was  our 
display  of  bears  and  a cage  of  snakes. 
We  received  many  good  comments. 
One  slightly  intoxicated  person  took 
one  look  at  the  snakes  and  said:  Huh, 
they  are  only  baby  snakes,  they  still 
have  their  rattles!— District  Game  Pro- 
tector William  Shaffer,  Bedford. 


Sweet  Tooth 

ADAMS  COUNTY  - Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luther  Epley,  of  Littlestown,  are  very 
fond  of  pets.  For  many  years  they  had 
a pet  raccoon  which  lived  to  a ripe 
old  age.  This  past  spring  Mr.  Epley 
acquired  a very  young  woodchuck 
which  was  reared  on  a nursing  bottle 
and  the  chuck  quickly  learned,  as  he 
grew  older,  how  to  hold  the  bottle 
and  get  his  nourishment!  On  my  last 
visit  with  the  Epleys  a couple  of  weeks 
ago,  the  chuck  was  growing  rapidly  on 
a regular  chuck  fare  but  had  become 
fond  of  lollipops.  The  chuck  sat  up- 
right on  Mr.  Epley’s  knee  and  holding 
a lollipop  as  children  do,  devoured  it 
in  short  order.  Of  course,  such  things 
as  all-day  suckers  mean  nothing  to 
him  — he  immediately  chews,  grinds 
and  devours  lollipops  wholesale— Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  Paul  Glenny, 
Gettysburg. 

Moonlight  Serenade 

YORK  COUNTY— In  the  early  part 
of  July  a biology  teacher  in  one  of  our 
local  York  High  Schools  informed  me 
he  had  found  a young  screech  owl  and 
I advised  him  that  it  would  have  to 
be  released.  The  following  day  he 
brought  the  owl  out  to  my  headquar- 
ters and  we  released  it.  Now  in  the 
full  moonlight  at  the  end  of  August  I 
am  being  serenaded  to  sleep  by  the 
“Oooeeee”  of  friend  owl.  — District 
Game  Protector  G.  John  Martin,  York. 
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Game  Commission  to  Enroll  11th  Class  of  Student  Officers; 
Applications  Now  Being  Accepted  for 
Conservation  School 


The  Eleventh  Class  of  student  offi- 
cers to  be  trained  for  positions  as 
Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  is  pres- 
ently being  selected  by  the  Game 
Commission.  Successful  applicants  will 
be  enrolled  for  training  at  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  located 
near  Brockway,  Jefferson  County,  on 
or  about  March  26,  1962.  The  course 
will  be  completed  in  January,  1963. 

Approximately  20  men  will  be  se- 
lected by  competitive  examination  for 
this  class.  Any  male,  bona  fide  resi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  not  less  than  23 
and  not  more  than  35  years  of  age, 
with  a minimum  weight  of  140  pounds, 
a minimum  height  of  5 feet  8 inches, 
not  less  than  20/30  vision  (without 
glasses),  15/15  normal  hearing,  and 
an  educational  background  or  training 
equal  to  a four-year  high  school  grad- 
uate course  is  eligible  to  apply. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion inaugurated  its  first  in-service 
training  program  for  field  personnel  in 
1932.  This  training  for  regular  em- 
ployes proved  so  effective  that  by  1936 
the  Commission  established  a fixed 
policy  that  all  future  field  officers 
would  be  selected  by  competitive  ex- 
amination, followed  by  an  intensive 
course  of  training.  A training  school, 
later  named  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  was  established  and  the 
first  student  officer  class  was  enrolled 
on  July  2,  1936.  Since  then  the  School 


has  graduated  234  officers  in  ten  pre- 
vious classes. 

Complete  information,  including 
brochures  and  official  application 
forms,  for  this  student  officer  class  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  A brief  outline  of  the  general 
qualifications  and  regulations  follows: 

Residence  Requirements 

Each  applicant  must  have  been  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  for  a period  of 
not  less  than  one  ( 1 ) year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  closing  date  for 
application.  To  qualify  as  to  residence, 
any  applicant  who  was  absent  from, 
the  state  because  of  military  service, 
college  attendance,  etc.,  and  who  has 
not  transferred  his  residence  to  an- 
other state  will  be  considered  a resi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania. 

Age  Requirements 

All  applicants  must  have  passed 
their  twenty-third  (23rd)  birthday 
and  shall  not  have  passed  their  thirty- 
fifth  (35th)  birthday  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1962.  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tectors will  be  credited  two  years  over 
and  above  the  age  limit  of  thirty-five 
for  each  five  ( 5 ) years  of  Deputy  serv- 
ice, but  must  not  have  reached  their 
fortieth  (40th)  birthday  prior  to  March 
1,  1962.  All  applicants  are  required  to 
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furnish  birth  certificates  prior  to  ad- 
mission to  the  School. 

Height  Requirements 

The  minimum  shall  be  five  feet, 
eight  inches  (5'  8")  taken  in  stocking 
feet,  the  maximum  to  be  in  relative 
body  proportions  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission. 

Weight  Requirements 

The  minimum  weight  shall  be  one 
hundred  forty  ( 140 ) pounds  stripped 
of  all  clothing.  The  maximum  shall  be 
two  hundred  (200)  pounds  stripped 
of  all  clothing  up  to  six  feet  (6')  in 
height,  but  an  additional  allowance  of 
ten  ( 10 ) pounds  will  be  made  if  the 
applicant  is  more  than  six  feet  (6') 
in  height. 

Vision  and  Hearing  Requirements 

Before  any  applicant  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School,  he  shall  be  able 
to  pass  a 20/30  vision  and  color  test 
without  glasses  and  a 15/15  normal 
hearing  test  without  the  aid  of  any 
hearing  device. 

Physical  Examination 

Each  applicant  shall  be  subject  to 
a rigid  physical  examination  and  shall 
be  free  from  all  physical  defects  in- 
cluding the  shortage  or  loss  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  body.  A preliminary  physi- 
cal examination  conducted  by  a regis- 
tered physician  of  this  state  (an  ex- 
ception will  be  made  for  service  men 
stationed  outside  state ) shall  be  made 
a part  of  the  application,  the  cost  of 
which  shall  be  borne  by  the  appli- 
cant. The  final  physical  examination 
shall  be  made  by  a registered  physi- 
cian appointed  by  the  Commission  or 
its  agent,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Commission.  The  cer- 
tification of  the  Commission’s  physi- 
cian shall  be  final. 

Rates  of  Compensation 

Students  selected  for  training  will 
be  paid  a minimum  of  $120  per  month 
and  a maximum  of  $225  per  month, 
depending  on  their  marital  status  and 


number  of  dependents.  Dependency 
allowance  of  accepted  students  will 
not  be  subject  to  change  during  the 
training  period.  In  addition,  students 
will  receive  board  and  lodging  during 
the  time  they  are  receiving  specialized 
training  at  the  School  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  during  the  time 
they  are  engaged  in  field  work. 

Assignment  to  Duty 

Applicants  must  signify  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  assignments  to  duty 
during  the  training,  probationary  pe- 
riod and  regular  duty  at  such  geo- 
graphical locations  as  the  Commission 
or  its  agents  shall  select,  without  re- 
gard to  the  location  from  which  the 
student  was  recruited.  Trainees  who 
successfully  complete  the  course  at 
the  School  and  in  the  field  will  be 
assigned  duty  as  game  protectors 
(probationary),  supervised  by  a Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  and  a Field  Di- 
vision Supervisor,  on  a salaried  basis 
during  a one-year  probationary  period 
from  the  date  of  graduation  at  the  be- 
ginning salary  of  a Game  Protector, 
currently  $4,329  per  year.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  probationary 
period,  they  will  be  assigned  to  exist- 
ing vacancies  in  the  field  service. 

How  to  Apply 

No  application  will  be  considered 
except  those  completed  on  official 
forms  provided  for  the  purpose  and 
submitted  by  Registered  or  Certified 
Mail.  The  application  must  contain 
specific  information,  sworn  or  affirmed 
before  a proper  public  official.  If  any 
application  is  returned  for  verification, 
correction  or  additional  information, 
the  corrected  application  must  be  re- 
submitted by  Registered  or  Certified 
Mail  within  the  date  and  hour  pre- 
scribed. All  applications  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  “Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.” 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  the 
next  student  class,  applications  must 
bear  a canceled  postmark  not  later 
than  midnight  December  30,  1961. 
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NORTHEAST  DIVISION  SUPERVISOR  Roy  W.  Trexler  addresses  the  fall  training  session 
for  Deputy  Game  Protectors  at  Wilkes-Barre  on  September  16.  Approximately  250 
deputies  attended  the  meeting. 


Mailmen  Counts  Road  Kills 

Rural  mailman  V.  L.  Nicholas,  of 
Linden,  decided  to  keep  a record  of 
dead  birds  and  animals  he  found  on 
the  61.5  miles  of  road  he  travels  six 
days  a week.  Nicholas  began  his  sur- 
vey on  September  3,  1960,  and  re- 
ported his  finding  through  September 
1,  1961.  The  rural  mailman  explains 
that  although  the  mileage  seems 
lengthy,  the  area  all  lies  within  an 
eight-mile  radius  of  Linden.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  year’s  tabulation:  83 
rabbits,  5 red  squirrels,  15  gray  squir- 
rels, 18  skunks,  24  opossums,  2 musk- 
rats, 2 Norway  rats,  1 dog,  23  domestic 
cats,  1 porcupine,  1 raccoon,  11  wood- 
chucks, 2 cock  ring-necked  pheasants, 
3 hen  ring-necked  pheasants,  1 un- 
identified songbird,  12  unidentified 
mammals.  Last  two  items  were  indis- 
tinguishable due  to  Sunday  traffic. 


RETIRED  GAME  PROTECTOR  William 
Anneman,  93,  of  Lake  Ariel  in  Wayne 
County,  was  honored  by  Executive  Director 
M.  J.  Golden  at  the  Northeast  Division 
Deputy  Training  session  in  Wilkes-Barre 
on  September  16.  Mr.  Anneman  came  to  the 
Game  Commission  as  a Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector in  1910,  appointed  Game  Protector  in 
1913  and  retired  in  1934. 
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Morris  Stewart  Retires  as  Field  Division  Supervisor; 
Commission  Reassigns  Supervisors  in  Four  Divisions 


Morris  D.  Stewart,  a veteran  of  31 
years  of  service  with  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, retired  on  September  19.  For  the 
past  12  years  he  has  been  Supervisor 
of  the  Commission’s  Southeast  Field 
Division  with  headquarters  at  Reading. 

Stewart  started  his  Commission 
service  as  a Deputy  Game  Protector 
in  Cameron  County  on  October  20, 
1932,  later  served  as  a refuge  keeper 
in  Elk  and  Cameron  Counties,  became 
a District  Game  Protector  in  North- 
ampton County  in  1937  and  was  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  Supervisor  of  the 
Southeast  Division  in  1947.  He  was 
born  in  Cameron,  Pennsylvania,  is 
married  to  the  former  Jessie  Pearl 
Howlett.  The  Stewarts  have  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  four  grand- 
children. Prior  to  his  Commission  em- 
ployment, Stewart  worked  for  an  en- 
gineering company  and  spent  11  years 
as  a right-of-way  inspector  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

With  the  retirement  of  Stewart,  the 
Commission  announced  several 
changes  in  supervisor  assignments. 
William  A.  Hodge,  Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  in  the  Northeast  Division, 
has  been  promoted  to  supervisor  in 
the  Southcentral  Division  with  head- 
quarters at  Huntingdon.  He  served  as 
a Deputy  Game  Protector  in  Centre 
County  from  1935  to  1937,  became  a 
student  officer  in  the  second  class  at 
the  Commission’s  training  school  and 


graduated  on  March  15,  1938.  He  then 
served  as  a traveling  Game  Protector 
with  headquarters  at  Punxsutawney 
until  called  into  military  service  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Following  his  dis- 
charge he  returned  to  Jefferson  County 
as  District  Game  Protector  for  two 
years.  In  1948  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  general  operations  assistant 
in  the  Northeast  Division,  the  title 
being  changed  to  Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  in  1950. 

Norbert  J.  Molski,  Land  Manager  in 
the  Northeast  Division,  was  promoted 
to  succeed  Hodge  as  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistant  at  division  headquar- 
ters. He  also  is  a graduate  of  the  Com- 
mission’s training  school,  served  as  a 
District  Game  Protector  in  Bradford 
County  from  1947  to  1959  when  he 
became  a Land  Management  Officer. 

The  Commission  has  also  announced 
reassignment  of  several  field  division 
supervisors.  Temple  A.  Reynolds,  who 
has  been  Supervisor  of  the  Northwest 
Division  since  1949,  has  moved  to  the 
Southeast  Division  and  replaces  Mor- 
ris Stewart.  James  A.  Brown,  Super- 
visor in  the  Southcentral  Division  since 
1957,  has  moved  to  Franklin  as  Super- 
visor of  the  Northwest  Division.  Both 
men  are  graduates  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s training  school  and  have  had 
long,  varied  service  as  Game  Protec- 
tors and  division  staff  officers. 


SUPERVISOR  HUDDLE  of  all  six  division  supervisors  in  Crawford  County  last  month 
when  supervisors  and  conservation  information  assistants  inspected  the  goose  manage- 
ment area  there.  Left  to  right:  William  Hodge,  SC,  James  Brown,  NW,  T.  A.  Reynolds, 
SE,  George  Norris,  SW,  LeRoy  Gleason,  SE,  and  Roy  Trexler,  NE. 


Two  Biologists  Join 
Research  Division 

The  Game  Commission’s  Division 
of  Research  has  added  two  new  game 
biologists  to  its  staff,  announced  Re- 
search Chief  Harvey  A.  Roberts. 

Arnold  H.  Hayden,  of  Bellefonte, 
has  been  named  assistant  leader  on 
the  wild  turkey  study  and  Fred  E. 
Hartman,  of  Harrisburg,  has  become 
assistant  leader  on  the  state’s  ring- 
necked pheasant  study. 

Hayden  received  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degrees  in  wildlife  management 
from  both  Colorado  State  University, 
1956,  and  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1959.  He  graduated  this  spring 
with  a Master  of  Science  degree  in 
wildlife  management  from  the  Wild- 
life Research  Unit  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  began  work  on 
June  19.  He  and  his  wife  reside  in 
Wellsboro. 

Fred  E.  Hartman  received  his  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  in  zoology  and 
entomology  from  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  1958  and  his  Mas- 
ter of  Science  in  wildlife  management 
from  the  University  of  Maine  in  1960. 
Hartman  began  work  on  August  28. 
He  and  his  wife  reside  in  Jonestown. 


MASTER  WATERFOWL  BREEDER  John 
W.  Myers  (right)  receives  his  national 
award  from  Ralph  Britt,  awards  committee 
chairman  for  the  American  Pheasant  So- 
ciety. In  the  center  is  Jack  Kiracofe,  of 
Boiling  Springs,  last  year's  Waterfowl 
award  winner. 

Thomasville  Farmer  Wins 

Waterfowl  Award 

The  American  Pheasant  Society 
awarded  John  W.  Myers,  of  Thomas- 
ville, the  Master  Breeder  Award  for 
Waterfowl.  The  York  County  farmer 
received  this  national  award  for  his 
efforts  in  raising  a variety  of  ducks 
and  geese  and  for  helping  the  State 
Game  Commission  stock  Canada  geese 
in  waterfowl  areas  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


BEST  FIRE  YEAR  TARGET  OF  FOREST  SERVICE 

The  State  Forest  Service  is  shooting  for  “the  best  year  in  history”  in  its  war 
against  forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania. 

Forest  Protection  Chief  H.  B.  Rowland  reported  recently  that  “with  any 
kind  of  luck  we  can  top  our  best  year,  1956,  during  1961.” 

In  1956  there  were  559  forest  fires  in  the  state  and  they  destroyed  6,940 
acres.  So  far  in  1961  there  have  been  199  fires  covering  1,146  acres. 

Rowland  credited  a snowy  winter  and  a wet  spring  for  the  record  so  far, 
but  said  he  is  “keeping  his  fingers  crossed”  as  far  as  the  fall  fire  season  is 
concerned. 

“We  are  determined  to  set  a record  in  fire  prevention,”  he  added,  “and  we 
are  going  to  devote  a lot  of  attention  to  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  forest  fires 
in  Pennsylvania— the  hunters.  During  the  fall  over  the  last  three  years  there 
have  been  a total  of  832  forest  fires  and  429  of  them— more  than  half— were 
caused  by  hunters. 

“Obviously,  our  hunters  must  feel  some  responsibility  for  the  woodland 
upon  which  the  wildlife  they  all  want  so  badly  depends. 

“I  urge,  therefore,  that  every  hunter  take  care  while  in  the  woods  and  co- 
operate in  making  widespread  forest  fires  a thing  of  the  past  in  Pennsylvania.” 
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Commission  Needs  Help 
From  Pheasant  Hunters 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  State  Game 
Commission  launched  an  extensive  re- 
search project  on  the  ring-necked 
pheasant  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  four- 
fold: To  determine  and  classify  the 
pheasant  range  in  the  state,  to  de- 
termine populations  in  different  range 
classifications,  to  evaluate  various 
stocking  techniques  and  to  conduct 
hunter  bag  checks. 

State  game  biologists  have  selected 
representative  areas  for  their  study 
and  have  already  banded  many  pheas- 
ants of  both  sexes  within  these  special 
areas. 

Hunters  throughout  the  state  are 
asked  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
banded  pheasants.  Band  recoveries 
will  enable  the  Game  Commission  to 
determine  average  life  span  of  birds, 
distance  they  travel,  and  population 
density. 

Hunters  are  asked  to  send  wings 
and  legs  of  both  banded  and  unbanded 
birds  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  following 


information  should  be  included:  Band 
number  ( when  applicable) , date  killed, 
approximate  location  of  kill  (nearest 
post  office),  whether  or  not  dogs  were 
used. 

Although  individual  hunters  will  be 
polled,  all  pheasant  hunters  are  asked 
to  supply  as  much  information  as  con- 
veniently possible. 

Big  Game  Trophy 
Contest  Announced 

The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  the  Tenth 
North  American  Big  Game  Compe- 
tition. Trophies  taken  during  any  year 
may  be  entered  in  1961  competition 
provided  they  have  not  been  entered 
in  previous  competition  and  provided 
they  are  not  listed  in  editions  of  “Rec- 
ords of  North  American  Big  Game.” 
Deadline  is  December  31. 

Charts  for  entering  trophies  will  be 
sent  upon  request,  but  requester 
should  be  sure  to  state  species  and 
number  required.  Request  charts  and 
additional  information  from  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club,  5 Tudor  City  Place, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  pose  after  the 
election  in  September.  Left  to  right  are:  first  row,  Thomas  Levering,  Corsp.  Sec.;  Henry 
Warner,  2nd  V.P.;  Everett  G.  Henderson,  Pres.;  Dr.  Alvin  R.  Grove,  1st  V.P.;  second 
row,  Oscar  A.  Becker,  Hon.  Pres.;  James  F.  G.  Sheffer,  Alt.  Dele.  N.W.F.;  Seth  L. 
Myers,  Dele.  N.W.F.;  C.  Ed  Palmer,  Treas.;  C.  Paul  Blair,  Rec.  Sec. 
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REPORTED  DEER  MORTALITY— JULY  AND  AUGUST 


The  following  record  of  deer  mortalities  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  two 
months  was  compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  Game  Protectors  all  over  the 
Commonwealth.  The  tabulation  covers  only  the  known  mortalities. 


Crop 

Damage  Vehicles 

July 102  424 

August  105  345 


Illegally 

Killed 

45 

72 


Miscellaneous  Dogs 
23  4 

13  9 


Totals 

598 

544 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  26TH  WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE  AVAILABLE 

Now  available  to  all  interested  persons  are  the  Transactions  of  the  26th 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Conference,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  sponsor  of  the  annual  international  conser- 
vation meetings.  The  transactions  of  these  important  meetings  comprise  one 
of  the  most  complete  reference  sources  for  information  about  natural  re- 
sources management  in  this  country. 

The  532-page,  indexed  volume  contains  all  the  presentations  and  floor  dis- 
cussions at  the  two  general  and  six  technical  sessions  that  made  up  this  year’s 
meeting  program  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  names  of  all  conference  registrants 
also  are  listed.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Institute,  709  Wire  Building, 
Washington  5,  D.  C.,  at  $4  apiece,  the  actual  cost  of  publication.  A limited 
number  of  copies  of  Transactions  of  earlier  meetings  back  to  1947  and  of  the 
1936-1957  Transactions  Index  also  are  available. 


SEVENTH  GRADUATING  CLASS  from  the  Lawrence  County  Council  of  Conservation 
Clubs'  annual  Conservation  School  pose  at  the  Coachman's  Club  grounds  in  Scott  Town- 
ship where  the  school  was  held  August  20-26.  Camp  Director  Louis  Zeelsdorf  (extreme 
left)  and  Game  Protector  Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr.  (right),  stand  with  other  instructors  and 
the  graduates. 
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ITTONS 


■I  ANTLERS 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION  CONFERENCE  held  in  Titusville  on  September  17  was  attended 
by  these  VIP's:  H.  L.  Buchanan,  Vice-President  of  the  Game  Commission;  Paul  Went- 
worth, President  of  the  NW  Div.  of  Federation  of  Sportsmen;  Honored  Guest  Bill  Hugh, 
of  Oil  City,  the  Deputy  Game  Protector  with  the  longest  service;  Supervisor  Jim  Brown; 
and  Executive  Director  M.  J.  Golden. 

50  MILLION  AMERICANS  FISHED  OR  HUNTED  IN  1960 

Fifty  million  Americans  fished  or  hunted  in  1960,  30  million  of  them  in  more 
than  an  occasional  way,  and  this  latter  group  of  sportsmen  and  sportswomen 
spent  $3,852,000,000  last  year  in  the  process  of  enjoying  this  kind  of  recreation, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  pointed  out  recently. 

The  30  million  figure  was  produced  by  the  1960  National  Survey  of  Fishing 
and  Hunting,  returns  from  which  were  released  in  September  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners in  Memphis  by  Daniel  H.  Janzen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  1960  survey  is  comparable  in  coverage  to  the  1955  National  Survey  of 
Fishing  and  Hunting  conducted  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  overall  50  million  hunters-fishermen  figure  was  derived  from  a 
separate  special  survey  conducted  for  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission.  This  survey  added  the  occasional  hunters  and  fishermen 
to  those  who  pursued  their  sport  more  than  a day  or  two  or  purchased  a license 
or  spent  more  than  $5. 

The  number  of  anglers  and  hunters  has  increased  at  a faster  rate  over  the 
past  five  years  than  the  population  of  our  country,  according  to  the  1960  fish- 
ing and  hunting  survey  report.  The  total  population  increased  11  per  cent  in 
the  five-year  period  while  the  number  of  fishermen  and  hunters  increased  22 
and  24  per  cent  respectively.  The  number  of  women  who  hunt  increased  by 
106  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  lady  anglers  was  21  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1955.  The  38  per  cent  increase  in  salt-water  fishermen  accounted  for  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  overall  increase  in  fishing. 

The  survey  report  shows  that  30,435,000  Americans  12  years  or  older  spent 
all  or  part  of  658  million  days  fishing  and  hunting.  They  traveled  26.4  billion 
passenger  miles  by  car  in  pursuit  of  fish  and  game.  This  compared  with 
24,917,000  anglers  and  hunters,  567  billion  recreation-days  of  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  24  billion  passenger  miles  by  auto  in  1955. 

The  total  expenditures  of  nearly  $4  billion  in  1960  for  fishing  and  hunting 
compared  with  $2,851,000,000  in  1955.  The  1960  expenditures  are  distributed 
as  follows  on  a percentage  basis:  licenses,  3;  food  and  lodging,  10;  transpor- 
tation expenses,  14;  fishing  and  hunting  equipment,  17;  auxiliary  equipment, 
32;  and  privilege  fees  and  other  expenses,  24. 
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After  a Short  Blaze  of  Glory , 

The  Champion  Archer  Goes  the  Way  of  All. . . 


SHOOTING  STARS 

By  Tom  Forbes 


A METEOR  flashes  across  the  star- 
studded  sky.  For  a moment  it 
shines  with  a brilliance  that  makes  the 
stars  pale  by  comparison  and  then  it 
disintegrates  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 
Only  on  occasion  does  a fragment 
reach  the  earth  to  leave  a record  of  its 
passing.  In  the  world  of  archery  the 
stars  too  have  their  brief  moment  of 
glory  as  they  shoot  their  way  to  the 
top  in  the  annual  championship  tour- 
naments. Their  names  are  recorded  in 
the  record  books  and  then  they  too 
are  soon  forgotten  as  they  bow  to  a 
new  generation  of  archers  who  will 
not  be  denied  the  honor  of  being 
named  the  champion. 

During  the  past  year  archery  reached 
the  age  of  maturity  in  the  United 
States  with  the  creation  of  amateur 
and  nonamateur  status  for  all  archers. 
The  National  Archery  Association  of 
the  United  States  is  now  recognized 
by  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee as  the  ruling  body  for  archers. 
A complete  amateur  code  is  in  effect 
and  only  amateurs  are  qualified  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational Tournament  to  determine 
World  Champion  Archers. 

This  year  the  tournament  was  held 
at  Oslo,  Norway,  and  the  next  bi- 
ennial affair  is  scheduled  for  London, 
England,  in  1963.  Because  several  for- 
mer members  of  victorious  American 
teams  were  ineligible  to  compete  in 


JON  LARS  EDBURGH 

Men's  Champion  Target  Archer 
and 

1961  Champion  Archer  of  Pennsylvania 

this  year’s  tournament,  fears  were  ex- 
pressed that  the  United  States  team, 
composed  of  amateurs,  would  be  un- 
able to  match  the  performance  of  past 
teams.  Happily  these  gloomy  forecasts 
turned  out  to  be  groundless.  The 
American  team,  sparked  by  a full- 
blooded  Cherokee  Indian  from  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  and  led  by  nonshooting 
Clayton  B.  Shenk,  President  of  the 
National  Archery  Association,  broke 
three  world  records  and  won  all  four 
gold  medals  in  compiling  an  imposing 
total  of  points  in  the  double  “F.I.T.A.” 
round  which  is  shot  at  90,  70,  50  and 
30  meters  by  men,  and  at  70,  60,  50 
and  30  meters  by  the  ladies.  A total 
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of  288  arrows  is  shot  by  each  com- 
petitor and  Joe  Thorton,  the  men’s 
world  champion,  broke  the  record  by 
scoring  2,310  points  out  of  a possible 
2,880.  The  former  record  of  2,247  was 
held  by  James  Casper,  of  Racine,  Wis- 
consin. Second  place  went  to  C.  Sher- 
man, of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  with  a 
2,188  and  J.  Sandelin,  of  Finland, 
placed  third  with  2,185. 


CELIA  WALTER 
Ladies'  Champion  Field  Archer 
Ladies'  Champion  Target  Archer 
1961  Champion  Archer  of  Pennsylvania 

Twenty-three-year-old  Nancy  Von- 
derheide,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  shot  a 
new  world  record  score  to  nose  out 
Great  Britain’s  Laurie  Fowler  for  first 
place.  Her  total  of  2,173  was  53  points 
better  than  the  former  world  record 
held  by  Carole  Meinhart,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

In  the  team  shoot  both  the  men  and 
women’s  teams  were  victorious.  The 
ladies  set  a new  world  team  record 
with  a total  score  of  6,378.  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  runner-up,  scored  6,348. 

Back  in  the  United  States  the  top 
tournaments  are  the  Annual  National 
Archery  Association  Tournament  to 
determine  the  target  champion  of  the 


United  States  and  the  Annual  Na- 
tional Field  Archery  Association  to 
decide  the  field  champion.  This  year 
marked  the  77th  annual  NAA  tourna- 
ment and  it  was  held  at  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  July  24-28.  The  championship 
is  decided  by  shooting  an  Interna- 
tional, York,  and  a double  American 
round.  Clayton  Sherman,  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  won  and  at  the  same  time 
set  a record  for  this  tournament  with 
a score  of  3,642. 

Few  records  are  of  long  duration  in 
this  sport  of  archery.  A record  that 
has  stood  for  four  years  is  the  excep- 
tion. Victoria  Cook,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  is  the  ladies’  1961  target 
champion  of  the  United  States.  She 
scored  a total  of  3,548  for  an  Inter- 
national, National,  Columbia,  and 
double  American  round.  The  record 
was  set  in  1960  by  Ann  Clark  with  a 
score  of  3,845. 

In  field  archery  the  one  big  tour- 
nament is  the  Annual  National  Field 
Archery  Association  Championship 
Tournament.  The  16th  shoot  was  held 
at  Crystal  Springs,  Arkansas,  June  27- 
30.  In  the  Nonamateur  Instinctive 
Division  Theressa  Carter,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  won  the  women’s 
title  with  a score  of  1,991  for  the  Field, 
Hunter  and  Animal  Round.  Lon  Stan- 
ton, of  Lake  Ozark,  Missouri,  won  the 
men’s  championship  in  this  division 
with  a total  score  of  2,744.  In  the  Non- 
amateur Free  Style  Division  Ann 
Clark,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  scored 
2,710  to  win  the  title.  In  the  strictly 
Amateur  Instinctive  Division  the  men’s 
champion  was  Darryl  Blank,  Cedar 
City,  Missouri,  who  scored  2,532.  In 
the  Free  Style  Division  Bob  Sevey,  of 
Mound,  Minnesota,  was  high  man  for 
the  sight  shooters  with  a score  of  2,796. 
Continuing  the  usual  practice  the  sight 
shooters  outscore  the  instinctive  shoot- 
ers in  these  championship  tourna- 
ments. High  Amateur  Free  Style  Lady 
was  Hazel  Sudberry,  of  Pekin,  Illinois, 
who  scored  2,057.  Sally  Crissman,  of 
Milroy,  Pennsylvania,  placed  8th.  She 
led  the  Pennsylvania  ladies  in  the  scor- 
ing. Among  the  men  Randall  Buckley, 
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of  Philadelphia,  was  the  high  scoring 
Pennsylvania  amateur  in  the  free  style 
division,  placing  tenth  in  the  compe- 
tition. Among  the  instinctive  amateurs 
the  top  Pennsylvanian,  Robert  Jackson, 
of  Warren,  also  placed  tenth. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Pennsyl- 
vanians are  the  Annual  Target  and 
Field  Championship  Tournaments  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Asso- 
ciation. The  former  was  held  on  the 
campus  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity over  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 
The  competition  consists  of  a double 
American  and  a York  round  for  the 
men.  Lars  Edburgh,  of  Berwick,  won 
the  men’s  title  with  a 758-742  Ameri- 
can and  a 937  York,  totaling  2,437. 
George  A.  Slinzer,  of  Luzerne,  was 
second  with  2,349.  In  the  women’s 
division,  Celia  M.  Walter,  of  Selins- 
grove,  took  the  title,  shooting  a 706-700 
American,  a 514  National,  a 600  Co- 
lumbia, for  a total  of  2,520.  Betsy  Hib- 
bard, of  Harrisburg,  was  second  with 
2,484.  Jane  Waite,  of  Tyrone,  a non- 
amateur, scored  2,579.  The  winners  in 
the  class  competition  follow: 


MEN 

CLASS 

SCORE 

Vincent  Sikorski 
Elizabethtown 

A 

2,065 

Bernard  Wagman,  Sr. 
York 

B 

1,822 

Harry  Shelly  

Manheim 

C 

1,352 

WOMEN 

CLASS 

SCORE 

Beatrice  Brown  

Hanover 

__  A 

1,969 

Elaine  Erderly 
Erie 

B 

2,196 

Catherine  Fultz 

Burnham 

C 

1,757 

Coreta  Rettew 
Lancaster 

D 

1,675 

The  clout  round  for  men  was  won 
by  John  Hibbard,  of  Harrisburg,  who 
set  a new  record  of  36-304.  The  for- 
mer record  was  300  set  by  Robert 
Kaufhold,  Jr.  The  clout  is  a nontitle 
round  in  the  target  championship. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  a State 
Champion  will  be  recognized  as  the 


archer  who  compiles  the  best  aggre- 
gate total  in  the  State  Target  and 
State  Field  Championship  Tourna- 
ments. The  clout  is  included  in  this 
competition.  In  the  Women’s  Clout, 
Pat  Baier,  of  Oreland,  won  with  a 36- 
288.  Carol  Meinhart,  a nonamateur, 
shot  a 36-306. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  As- 
sociation Annual  Field  Championship 
Tournament  was  held  the  weekend  of 
September  10  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Bloomsburg  Archery  Club.  Five  14- 
unit  field  courses  were  provided  for 
the  380  field  shooters  who  signed  in  at 
the  registration  booth  on  the  grounds 
for  the  shoot.  Cafeteria-style  lunch  and 
dinner  were  served  on  the  grounds 
Saturday  by  a local  caterer.  An  abun- 
dant and  varied  supply  of  food  was 
provided  for  the  contestants.  Follow- 
ing the  rules  of  the  National  Field 
Archery  Association  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Field  Champion  comes  from  the 
Instinctive  Class.  This  year’s  cham- 
pion is  John  Heilman,  of  Bethlehem, 
who  shot  a 435,  460,  454  for  a total  of 
1,349.  In  the  free  style  competition 
Jack  Sheridan,  of  New  Castle,  had  488, 
476,  504  for  a total  of  1,468.  In  second 
place,  Jon  Lars  Edburgh,  Berwick, 
with  482,  505,  468,  total  1,455.  Ed- 
burgh, with  a combined  total  of  4,095 
amassed  at  the  Target  and  Field  State 
Championship  Tournaments,  earned 
the  title  of  Champion  Archer  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  Women’s  Division, 
Celia  Walter,  of  Selinsgrove,  won  the 
title  in  the  free  style  group  with  a 
392,  388,  409,  total  1,189.  This  score 
combined  with  her  score  won  at  the 
State  Target  Championship  Tourna- 
ment earned  her  the  title  of  Champion 
Archer  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  aggre- 
gate for  the  two  tourneys  was  3,964. 

Roger  Werner,  of  Warren,  won  the 
Free  Style  Class  A award  with  a total 
of  1,304.  The  instinctive  title  in  this 
class  went  to  Andrew  Hajzdk,  of  Phil- 
ipsburg,  with  a score  of  1,280.  In  the 
XB  Class,  Larrell  H.  Smith,  of  Blooms- 
burg, took  the  free  style  award  with 
1,150,  and  Fred  Marris,  of  Bloomsburg, 
the  instinctive  award  with  1,054.  For 
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the  Ladies  XA  free  style  went  to  Anna 
Kerner,  of  Vandergrift,  score  760,  and 
in  the  instinctive  group  to  Petty  Bailey 
with  984  for  the  high  score.  The  XA 
class  award  was  won  by  Jean  Pokack, 
of  Hazleton,  with  879,  and  XB  went  to 
Patty  Sibly  with  a score  of  686.  Agnes 
Baumunk,  of  Forks ville,  took  the  XB 
Free  Style  Class  award  with  771. 

In  the  Nonamateur  group  Marwin 
Goetz  shot  the  highest  score  of  the 
tournament,  a 486,  509,  482,  totaling 
1,477.  Jane  Waite,  for  the  ladies,  shot 
the  high  score  466,  458,  466,  totaling 
1,390.  And  so  ended  the  Tournament 
Season. 


Timber  Losses  Greater 
From  Insects,  Disease 
Than  From  Woods  Fires 

Damage  to  sawtimber  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s forests  by  insects  and  disease 
is  38  times  greater  than  the  loss  to  the 
more  spectacular  enemy— forest  fire, 
a spokesman  for  the  state’s  wood- 
dependent  industries  reported  recently. 

George  F.  Patterson  of  Wellsboro, 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest 
Industries  Committee,  said  the  state 
annually  suffers  an  average  loss  of  30 
million  board  feet  of  sawtimber  to 
disease  and  another  8 million  feet  to 
insects. 

The  loss  to  forest  fires  is  one  million 
board  feet.  “The  highly  effective  fire 
prevention  and  fire  fighting  of  the 
State  Department  of  Forests  and  Wa- 
ters deserves  much  credit  for  this  fire 
record,”  said  Patterson. 

Quoting  from  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
figures,  Patterson  said  another  64  mil- 
lion board  feet  is  lost  to  miscellaneous 
causes  including  animal  and  storm 
damage  and  the  natural  death  of  trees 
crowded  out  by  more  vigorous  com- 
petitors in  the  forest. 

Among  major  diseases  and  insects 
infecting  Penn’s  Woods,  Patterson 
said,  are  white  pine  blister  rust,  oak 
wilt,  gypsy  moth,  and  “dieback”  of 
oak  and  ash. 


Nutria  Cause  Trouble 
Down  South 

According  to  a Remington  News 
Letter,  “Down  along  the  Gulf  Coast 
most  everyone’s  chanting  ‘Nutria  go 
home!’  ” “Everyone,”  said  the  article, 
“includes  muskrat  trappers,  duck  hunt- 
ers, sugar  cane  and  rice  growers, 
cattlemen  and  anyone  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  marshes  and  adjoining  land. 

“ ‘Home’  for  the  nutria  or  coypu  is 
South  America.  It  was  introduced 
from  those  parts  with  the  fond  hope 
that  it  would  do  well  and  add  to  our 
list  of  valuable  furbearers.  It  has  done 
better  than  well.  Numbers  have  in- 
creased explosively  and  the  “big  musk- 
rat’ with  the  round  tail  is  extending 
its  range  at  a fast  clip. 

“A  declining  fur  market  over  the 
past  decade  has  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  nuisance  import.  A million  or  so 
pelts  are  marketed  annually  from  Lou- 
isiana, but  it’s  like  thinning  carrots. 
Over  a five-year  period  one  duck  club 
removed  19,000  from  an  1,800-acre 
lake.  The  problem  is  still  with  them. 

“Attempted  control  of  the  vermin 
by  hunting  and  trapping  hasn’t  made 
a dent  in  heavy  infestations.  More 
drastic  methods  are  required  to  stem 
the  growing,  flowing  mass.  But  how 
to  do  it  without  endangering  water- 
fowl  and  muskrats  is  the  sticky  prob- 
lem facing  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  as  well  as  authorities  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.” 
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Goose  Hunting  Thrills 


By  Jim  Varner 


NOVEMBER  is  sometimes  called 
the  brown  month;  the  blazing 
beauty  of  autumn’s  colors  has  faded 
and  winter  is  drawing  near.  Never- 
theless, for  those  who  look  for  it,  color 
can  still  be  found,  even  in  November. 
The  deep  blue  skies,  with  fleecy  white 
clouds  that  hang  heavy  over  steel 
green  lakes  and  ponds  color  Novem- 
ber’s drab  cloak.  Evening  sunsets  often 
cast  soft  red  and  yellow  reflection 
across  the  awaiting  landscape.  Night 
then  swallows  the  colors  like  a hungry 
giant. 

The  sportsman  who  stands  in  awe 
of  these  wonders  thrills  even  more  to 
nature’s  wildest  call  note,  the  honking 
of  Canada  geese  as  they  wing  their 
way  southward.  Although  these  birds 
are  sometimes  masked  by  fog  or  rain, 
the  honkers’  clear  notes  pierce  the  air 
to  sound  the  joys  of  their  southern 
flight. 

Glancing  backward  some  55  or  60 
years,  how  well  this  writer  remembers 
his  early  experiences  on  a southern 
Iowa  farm  when  this  call  left  an  im- 


pression that  has  never  faded.  The 
first  flocks  to  arrive  descended  on  the 
brown  wheatfields  stubble  as  well  as 
endless  cornfields.  Yes,  the  annual 
flight  was  on.  Despite  long  hours  of 
farm  chores  and  extensive  treks  to  and 
from  the  little  country  school,  some- 
how, a few  hours  were  always  avail- 
able to  meet  the  wary  challenge  of 
this  greatest  of  all  game  birds.  We 
were  on  the  Mississippi  Flyway  and 
they  came  in  legions  that  today’s 
hunters  would  never  believe  existed. 
My  younger  brother  usually  accom- 
panied me  to  our  well  built  cornstalk 
blind  before  daylight.  He  usually  car- 
ried an  old  veteran  Model  1897,  12- 
gauge  Winchester  while  I used  a 
Model  1901,  10-gauge  lever-action 
Winchester.  Black  powder  was  all  we 
could  afford,  but  it  certainly  did  the 
job  as  long  as  our  aim  was  good.  The 
goose  cutouts  were  staked  all  around 
us  in  a pattern  that  looked  from  the 
air  like  a flock  feeding.  A pair  of  barn- 
yard domestic  geese  did  our  calling. 
What  more  could  one  ask? 

There  was  no  law  then  limiting  the 
amount  of  shells  your  firearm  should 
contain,  so  both  had  their  capacity  of 
six  hulls.  We  usually  started  with  a 
brass  shell  that  held  more  “fodder” 
than  the  longest  paper  shell.  The  12 
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would  take  up  to  3/2  drams  of  FG  and 
l/s  oz.  of  2’s  to  No.  4 buck  while  the 
10  would  hold  5 drams  FG  and  1%  oz. 
of  2’s  to  No.  4 buck.  No.  4 buck,  west- 
ern size,  ran  about  .25  caliber  round 
ball  with  20  to  21  of  them  weighing 
an  ounce.  If  one  was  lucky  enough  to 
connect  they  would  kill  out  to  150 
yards  when  driven  by  such  big  charges 
of  black  powder.  Brass  shells  do  not 
operate  smoothly  from  a magazine, 
which  was  our  reason  for  using  only 
the  one  in  the  barrel  with  paper  com- 
ing up  next. 

What  a thrill  it  was  to  watch  a big 
flock  react  to  the  calls  of  our  gray 
farm  geese.  We  had  one  particular 
old  gander  who  seemed  to  get  a kick 
out  of  calling  his  wild  cousins  to  their 
doom.  He  would  stand  out  ahead  of 
our  blind  and  not  bat  an  eye  when 
both  shotguns  were  belching  flame 
and  smoke  enough  to  scare  most  any- 
thing alive.  When  there  was  a wind 
blowing  the  black  powder  smoke  gave 
no  interference  to  our  vision  but  when 
the  atmosphere  was  full  of  fog  or 
misty  rain,  and  no  breeze,  our  corn- 
stalk blind  took  on  the  appearance  of 
a 48-gun  frigate  firing  broadsides.  It 
must  have  been  a sight  to  see,  par- 
ticularly with  the  clamoring,  fright- 
ened geese  trying  to  escape  the  holo- 
caust. 


The  scene  has  changed  55  years 
later.  Today,  we  have  thousands  of 
hunters  where  we  had  a few  then.  At 
that  time  thousands  of  geese  were 
killed  for  the  market.  After  a few 
years  of  this  unrestricted  destruction 
of  our  wild  fowl,  laU's  became  neces- 
sary to  halt  the  waste.  This  took  hard 
work  from  dedicated  conservationists. 
We  would  not  have  these  grand  birds 
to  hear,  to  study  and  to  hunt  if  some- 
thing had  not  been  done.  The  real 
sportsman  is  an  educated  conserva- 
tionist. We  change  as  time  goes  along. 
Personally,  this  author  gets  farther 
away  from  shooting  game  with  the 
firearm  each  year.  The  telephoto  lens 
is  better.  A dead  Canadian  goose  or 
mallard  is  no  longer  beautiful  to  look 
at  but  a live  one  is  all  vibrant  action 
and  brilliant  color.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  against  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  sportsmen  shooting  their 
share  of  ducks  and  geese.  That  would 
be  selfishness  personified.  Go  ahead 
readers,  and  enjoy  some  of  the  thrills 
of  matching  your  wits  with  those  tele- 
scopic-eyed  denizens  of  the  upper 
strata.  We  will  do  our  best  to  give  a 
few  pointers  that  may  come  in  handy 
to  those  of  you  who  have  never  had 
experience  in  bagging  one. 

Thanks  to  Federal  control  we  seem 
to  have  more  geese  this  year  than  has 


GOOSE  BLINDS  work  better  the  older  and  the  more  weather  beaten  they  appear.  The 
best  location  for  the  goose  blind  is  on  water  between  corn  or  grain  Fields. 


been  estimated  for  several  seasons. 
This  made  a two  weeks  earlier  season 
possible  in  all  counties  of  the  com- 
monwealth except  Crawford  County, 
where  the  big  Pymatuning  waterfowl 
sanctuary  is  located. 

When  we  mention  goose  hunting, 
we  always  are  asked,  “Where  are  the 
best  areas  for  this  sport  in  Pennsyl- 
vania?” Probably  the  best  spot  is  the 
Pymatuning  area  of  Crawford  County. 
It  will  become  even  better  in  the  next 
few  years  as  the  Game  Commission 
completes  development  of  the  new 
Goose  Management  Area.  Canada 
geese  also  cross  many  other  areas  of 
the  state  in  their  migration  flight. 
Flocks  commonly  follow  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware  Rivers,  often 
stopping  to  rest  and  feed  for  short 
periods  of  time.  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
the  occasional  flock  that  might  land 
near  you  on  a small  stream,  lake  or  in 
a grainfield.  A careful  stalk  may  pay 
off  in  the  bagging  of  your  two  birds. 

A good  pair  of  binoculars  or  a rifle 
range  telescope  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  on 
catch-as-catch-can  hunts.  Considerable 
time  mapping  out  your  approach  is 
necessary  but  be  sure  you  stay  out  of 
sight.  The  bird  you  are  seeking  can 
see  you  as  clearly  as  you  see  him  with 
a pair  of  7 x 35  wide-angle  binoculars. 
He  also  has  a most  uncanny  premoni- 
tion concerning  your  next  move.  Wear 
dull  colored  clothing  or  a camouflage 
suit  and  keep  your  face  covered,  espe- 
cially if  you  wear  glasses.  Bright  metal 
areas  of  your  firearm  should  be  cov- 
ered to  prevent  reflection.  Always  re- 
member, geese  and  big  ducks  are  not 
in  effective  killing  range  unless  the 
hunter  can  see  their  eyes,  regardless 
of  which  smooth-bore  you  are  using. 
If  you  find  a flock  of  geese  resting  on 
a lake  around  sunset— legal  quitting 
time,  leave  them  alone  and  try  your 
approach  the  next  morning.  They  will 
usually  be  there  if  someone  has  not 
disturbed  them.  Scan  the  shore  line 
carefully  for  protective  cover  and  you 
will  generally  locate  them  on  some 
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sand  bar  or  back  in  a cove  where  they 
worked  during  the  night.  If  you  are 
working  a large  body  of  water,  your 
scope  or  binoculars  save  a lot  of  time. 
Sometimes  their  gabbling  will  help 
you  locate  them  if  they  are  feeding, 
but  usually  when  resting  and  not  feed- 
ing they  are  silent. 

Flocks  resting  or  feeding  in  an  open 
field  require  different  tactics  because 
often  they  are  so  situated  that  it  is 
impossible  to  creep  into  range.  This 
type  of  setup  requires  a couple  of  pals 
to  help  you  out.  About  your  only  hope 
is  to  place  two  or  three  hunters  as 
close  as  they  can  approach  without 
being  seen  on  the  opposite  side.  They 
will  await  a frontal  approach  which 
they  hope  will  drive  the  geese  over 
them.  Good  blinds  along  longstretcb.es 
of  our  bigger  rivers  where  consider- 
able acreage  of  bottom  land  is  de- 
voted to  suitable  crops  will  often  pay 
off  if  the  nimrod  is  patient,  watches 
weather  conditions,  and  uses  plenty 
of  cut  out  decoys.  He  should  be  fairly 
competent  at  calling  too.  Ahead  of,  or 
during  a storm  is  the  best  time  for 
this  tactic.  The  goose  and  duck  shooter 
must  be  willing  to  face  the  worst  type 
of  weather  and  ride  it  out  to  the  finish. 
Sissies  are  unable  to  qualify  here. 

As  to  firearms  that  are  best  we  can 
only  suggest  that  you  use  the  best  you 
have.  Conditions,  individual  skill  and 
experience  are  the  chief  factors  that 
spell  success  or  failure.  Personally,  we 
like  nothing  under  a heavy  twelve- 
bore  that  will  use  1M  to  1%  ounces  of 
copper-plated  or  nickel-plated  4’s,  3’s, 
2’s  or  BB’s  ahead  of  4 to  4M  drams 
equivalent  of  Herco  or  AL-7  or  AL-8. 
Our  shells  are  all  carefully  hand- 
loaded  with  the  best  components  avail- 
able using  Air  wedge  or  Remington  H 
plastic  wads  over  the  powder,  then 
equivalent  to  two  high  grade  lubri- 
cated felt  wads  with  another  plastic 
cup  wad  (cup  out)  behind  the  shot. 
The  felt  wads  are  at  least  % inch 
thickness  each.  This  loading  takes 
time  but  gives  perfect  patterns,  shot 
after  shot  with  no  mutilated  pellets 
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( Note  patterns  made  with  these  loads 
in  the  October  issue).  The  only  gun 
that  will  beat  these  long-range  2%-  and 
3-inch  twelve-gauge  magnum  loads  is 
the  big  3/2-inch  ten-gauge  loaded  the 
same  way.  Thirty-four  grains  of  Herco 
back  of  1/2  ounces  of  No.  4 or  No.  5 
copperized  will  drive  every  pellet  en- 
tirely through  a big  cock  bird  out  to 
40  yards.  No  one  needs  more  steam 
than  that— or  do  they? 

Many  of  our  readers  enjoy  goose 
hunting  above  all  other  kinds  of  game 
shooting.  One  in.  particular,  is  Tommy 
Jennis,  a Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  em- 
ploye, who  has  tried  his  luck  from 
Pymatuning  to  Mattamuskeet  and  as 
far  west  as  Two  Buttes  Reservoir, 
Baca  County,  Colorado.  This  dyed-in- 
the-wool  goose  shooter  has  definite 
ideas  of  his  own  about  the  best  gun 
and  shot  load  to  use.  He  has  an  un- 
usual battery  of  three  of  the  original 
Ithaca  ten-gauge  magnums  made  back 
in  1932.  They  all  handle  the  3/2-inch 
5-dram  2-ounce  loads.  These  were  the 
greatest  big  tens  ever  made. 

Jennis  uses  no  shot  sizes  under  2’s 
or  BB’s  with  No.  4 buck  preferred. 
Today  one  can  use  up  to  2/2  ounces  of 
No.  4 buck  ahead  of  56  grains  of  Al- 
can’s AL-8.  That  gives  you  forty-five 
25-caliber  round  balls  to  each  load. 
This  is  a potent  one  approaching  the 
best  the  ponderous  8-gauges  used  to 
handle.  As  anyone  can  see,  using  shot 
sizes  under  No.  4’s  defeats  the  purpose 
of  this  big  gauge.  Usually  the  Magnum 


tens  weigh  10/2  or  more.  Their  weight 
helps  snub  the  recoil  and  one  does  not 
notice  it  more  than  a heavy  in  a 12. 

Jay  Miller,  from  Clarks  Summit, 
near  Scranton,  is  another  friend  of 
mine  who  would  rather  glance  down 
the  wide  tubes  of  his  big  Magnum 
ten-gauge  Parker  for  a kill  on  a big 
honker  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
He  hunts  the  Chesapeake  and  Matta- 
muskeet areas  and  is  an  expert  on 
goose  and  duck  shooting  as  well  as 
estimating  antique  firearm  values.  He 
prefers  my  hand-loads  with  copper- 
ized 3’s,  2’s  and  BB’s. 

In  the  opposite  category  we  have 
men  like  Richard  Jackson,  President 
of  the  Moscow,  Pennsylvania,  Sports- 
men’s Club,  who  does  his  goose  shoot- 
ing with  a high-grade  Browning  12- 
gauge  two-shot  automatic.  “Big  Dick,” 
as  he  is  familiarly  called,  uses  stand- 
ard 3/4-1M  Xpress  shells  with  4’s,  5’s 
and  6’s,  and  easily  gets  his  limit  in  the 
James  Bay  region  of  Ontario.  Dick  is 
a careful  gunner  who  waits  until  he 
can  see  their  eyes.  The  Indian  guide 
he  hires  really  talks  goose  “language” 
and  gets  them  in  close. 

There  you  have  it  “amigos,”  try  for 
clean  kills  on  this  noble  bird  at  all 
times  and  whether  you  are  big,  little, 
weak  or  old,  stick  to  a fowling-piece 
you  are  able  to  control  and,  above  all, 
wait  till  you  can  see  their  eyes.  We 
will  see  you  at  sunrise  in  the  blind 
where  we  can  all  enjoy  “GOOSE 
HUNTING  THRILLS.” 


Much  of  the  Love  of  Hunting  Comes 
From  Sharing  It  With  a Good  Dog. 

Grouse  and  Grouse  Dogs 

By  Herbert  Kendrick 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  1960  grouse 
season  was  very  successful  for 
the  hunters  who  were  properly  pre- 
pared and  spent  enough  time  in  the 
woods  to  locate  productive  covers. 
Post  season  reports  indicate  a con- 
siderable rise  in  the  number  of  grouse 
flushed  per  gun  hour.  It  is  encourag- 
ing, but  odd,  that  our  grouse  popula- 
tion increased,  while  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia  and  Michigan  re- 
ported a definite  decline. 

While  hunting  grouse  from  Canada 
to  Carolina,  it  is  amazing  to  find  such 
a small  group  who  seriously  hunt  this 
fine  game  bird,  and  still  more  bewil- 
dering to  see  men  hunt  without  a dog. 
Perhaps  the  major  reasons  for  hunting 
without  a dog  include:  experience 


with  worthless  dogs,  difficulties  in- 
volved in  purchasing  trained  dogs, 
expense,  lengthy  uncertain  process  of 
training  one’s  own,  and  a lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  tremendous  assets 
of  good  grouse  dogs. 

Training  the  grouse  dog  is  often  a 
very  rewarding  experience,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  a great  sport. 
Hunting  grouse  behind  one’s  own 
trained  dog  is  a necessary  adjunct  to 
the  fine  art  of  grouse  gunning,  for 
much  of  the  love  of  hunting  would  be 
lost  without  sharing  the  fun  with  a 
fine  dog.  Retrieving  alone  makes  the 
dog  well  worth  the  time,  effort  and 
expense  of  training. 

The  superlative  grouse  specialist  is 
an  animal  of  pride  and  joy,  and  is  in- 
deed rare,  for  he  is  sublimely  endowed 
with  a hypnotic,  mysterious,  instinc- 
tive ability,  combined  with  the  quali- 
fications of  natural  talent,  thorough 
training,  and  extensive  experience. 
The  truly  great  grouse  dog  can  be 
correctly  placed,  without  hesitation, 
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at  the  peak  of  gun  dog  development, 
just  as  the  grouse  commands  first 
place  in  the  hearts  of  game  bird  gun- 
ners everywhere. 

Woodcock,  quail,  and  pheasants 
may  well  deserve  the  respect  of  a 
seasoned  grouse  hunter,  but  the  ruffed 
grouse  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  for 
a dog  to  handle.  He  is  the  most  crafty 
of  all  our  game  birds,  and  his  intelli- 
gence accounts  for  his  survival  in  the 
rough  woodlands,  and  intensifies  the 
interest  in  hunting  him.  In  cover  the 
grouse  is  extremely  alert,  appearing 
to  know  when  and  where  the  dog  and 
gunner  near  his  hiding  place.  The  old 
drummer  quickly  formulates  careful 
plans  for  escape  before  the  dog  is 
within  scenting  range.  He  may  sneak 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  silently 
glide  away,  flush  wild,  or  sit  tight. 
Time  and  again,  with  his  bag  of  tricks, 
he  succeeds  in  bewildering  the  dog 
and  the  hunter  but  a well  experienced 
dog  will  greatly  enhance  the  hunter’s 
chances  for  a shot. 

The  grouse  possesses  the  ability  to 
startle  the  gunner  with  his  bold  flush. 
Being  a native  trickster,  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  his  strategies  of  mas- 
terly retreats.  It  requires  a dog  of 
good  blood  lines,  proper  training,  and 
considerable  experience  in  the  woods 
to  successfully  handle  grouse. 


FUTURE  GROUSE  HUNTER,  this  seven- 
week-old  English  setter  has  yet  to  thrill  to 
the  booming  flush  and  rushing  feathers  of 
that  great  Pennsylvania  game  bird.  He  will 
some  day  make  his  master  very  proud 
when  he  points  his  limit  of  ruffed  grouse. 


The  most  beautiful  and  exciting  per- 
formances of  grouse  dogs  are  the  bold, 
fast  and  snappy  workers  capable  of 
bearing  down  surely  and  swiftly  on  a 
bird,  pointing  and  holding  staunchly, 
but  usually  these  class  dogs  are  prod- 
ucts of  careful  breeding  and  profes- 
sional training,  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive for  the  average  hunter  to 
obtain.  The  field  trial  men  have  de- 
veloped some  rare  dogs,  and  deserve 
much  credit  for  improving  the  breeds; 
however,  the  joys  of  hunting  with  a 
dog  are  not  restricted  to  any  group. 
Dogs  lacking  in  color  and  style,  often 
make  up  the  difference  with  intelli- 
gence, bird  sense,  and  love  of  hunting 
for  his  master. 

The  dog  with  less  speed,  range,  and 
handling  ability  can  be  within  our 
grasp,  and  even  if  he  cannot  compete 
in  the  trials,  he  will  do  well  as  a gun 
dog  when  taught  to  locate  his  game, 
hold  it  well,  and  retrieve  correctly. 

Pointers  and  setters  continue  to  lead 
the  field  as  grouse  dogs,  although  the 
Brittany  spaniel  is  gaining  in  popu- 
larity. These  small  dogs  work  well  for 
grouse  hunting.  Irish  and  Gordon  set- 
ters are  staging  a welcome  return  to 
the  grouse  woods  as  excellent  per- 
formers. 

The  aristocratic  ruffed  grouse  seems 
to  absorb  a part  of  the  rugged  nature 
of  the  forests  he  makes  his  home.  You 
cannot  expect  a grouse  to  be  anything 
but  tough  to  bag,  for  he  lives  with 
steep  hills,  rocks,  ravines  covered  with 
decaying  logs,  and  hidden  by  fern, 
hemlock  and  alders.  He  may  dwell  on 
the  hardwood  ridges  where  leaves  are 
colorful,  woodlands  damp,  and  pun- 
gent odors  perfume  the  cool  air.  You 
climb  the  mountainside  and  as  you 
stop  to  rest,  the  dog  points  in  the  berry 
vines.  The  bird  roars  out  and  when  the 
gun  cracks,  a little  puff  of  feathers, 
and  then  the  deep  thump  so  familiar 
to  the  sentimental  grouse  man.  The 
fellow  who  is  successful  with  this  type 
of  gunning,  and  shares  it  with  a good 
grouse  dog,  is  well  aware  he  is  smiled 
upon  by  the  gods. 
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OUTDOOR  FUN 
WITH  A FUTURE 


Fun  With  Insects 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


OCTOBER  is  usually  thought  of  as 
the  month  between  summer  and 
winter.  Birds  that  have  been  with  us 
all  summer  are  now  winging  their  way 
south.  The  oaks,  maples,  hickories  and 
other  hardwoods  are  bright  with  their 
fall  colors  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  their  falling  leaves.  Squirrels  are 
busy  storing  up  acorns,  hickory  nuts 
and  walnuts  for  the  long  winter  ahead, 
as  other  animals  try  to  store  up  fat  to 
carry  them  through  the  lean  days  that 
are  coming. 

So  this  is  a good  time  to  get  ready 
for  some  fun  this  fall  and  winter- 
fun  with  a future  too,  since  these 
projects  consist  of  collecting  insects 
and  other  animals  and  keeping  them 
alive  over  the  winter.  In  the  process 
you  can  watch  them  closely  and  find 
out  more  about  them  and  how  they 
live. 

As  soon  as  you  can  now,  before  the 
first  heavy  frosts,  make  the  necessary 


cages  as  described  here  and  go  out 
and  collect  insects.  They  are  all  easy 
to  find  and  catch,  and  you  will  have 
many  hours  of  fun  this  winter. 

There  are  many  insects  that  may  be 
kept  as  pets,  but  among  the  most 
easily  kept  are  preying  mantises,  ants, 
crickets  and  grasshoppers. 

Preying  mantises  do  not  need  to  be 
caged,  unless  your  family  objects  to 
insects  of  this  size  flying  around  the 
house.  Mantises  are  clean  and  will  not 
bite  unless  tormented.  If  you  hold  one 
in  your  hand,  and  it  can  twist  its  head, 
it  might  bite  your  finger.  But  a cat 
will  scratch,  or  a dog  bite,  if  you 
torment  it. 

Look  for  adult  mantises  in  early 
October.  They  are  rather  easily  found, 
within  their  range,  as  they  sit  on  grass 
tops,  or  shrubs,  and  await  their  “prey.’ 
You  can  catch  the  mantis  in  a but- 
terfly net,  or  even  catch  it  by  hand,  | 
and  quickly  transfer  it  to  a wire- 1 


covered  jar.  Take  the  mantis  home, 
and  free  it  in  the  house,  or  place  it 
in  a cage. 

As  long  as  you  can  catch  insects  the 
mantis  will  eat  them.  Grasshoppers, 
flies,  bugs— almost  any  insect  will  pro- 
vide a meal  for  a mantis.  And  they 
are  easy  to  feed.  Just  offer  the  mantis 
an  insect,  as  if  you  were  handing  a 
bone  to  a dog.  The  mantis  will  grasp 
the  insect  with  one  front  leg,  and  be- 
gin to  eat.  Watch  it  as  it  eats.  First,  it 
may  bite  off  the  wings  and  head  of  its 
food.  Then  it  will  eat  the  body.  When 
it  has  finished  the  meal,  it  will  appear 
to  wash  its  face,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a cat. 

When  insect  food  is  no  longer  avail- 
able, and  if  the  mantis  is  still  alive, 
feed  it  hamburger,  or  small  bits  of 
raw  meat.  Stick  a tiny  bit  of  ham- 
burger on  the  end  of  a toothpick,  and 
offer  it  to  the  mantis.  Feed  the  insect 
until  it  refuses  food. 

Mantises  should  be  fed,  or  offered 
food,  several  times  a day.  They  eat 
quite  a bit,  a little  at  a time.  Leave  a 
dish  of  water  where  the  mantis  can 
find  it.  Place  the  dish  in  the  same  place 
every  day,  and  the  mantis  will  find  it 
by  itself. 

Mantises  may  live  long  into  the  fall, 
or  early  winter,  if  the  indoor  tempera- 
ture, humidity  and  air  are  suitable. 
They  usually  die  naturally,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  frost  in  fall.  But  in- 
doors, they  may  well  live  until  Christ- 
mas. 

These  interesting  insects  make  de- 
lightful pets,  whether  they  fly  freely 
about,  or  are  kept  in  a small  cage. 
They  are  well  worth  the  effort  in- 
volved in  finding,  catching,  and  feed- 
ing them.  And  if  they  fly  freely  in  the 
house,  they  will  help  to  control  the 
flies  or  mosquitoes  that  may  be  there. 

Crickets  as  Pets 

Crickets,  too,  make  interesting  pets. 
But  they  should  be  kept  in  cages.  They 
will  live  much  longer  than  mantises, 
and  provide  interest  for  as  long  as 
they  live. 


CHEESE  CLOTH  COVER 


The  most  easily  made  cricket  house 
can  be  made  with  a flowerpot  full  of 
dirt,  and  an  old-fashioned  lamp  chim- 
ney. Insert  the  chimney  about  two 
inches  into  the  dirt  in  the  pot,  so  that 
there  is  dirt  inside  and  outside  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney.  Make  a screen 
top  of  mosquito  netting,  and  hold  it 
on  with  a rubber  band. 

Then  go  out  into  a field  and  look 
for  crickets.  Turn  over  rocks,  or  look 
under  pieces  of  wood.  Look  in  the 
high  grass.  Collect  several  crickets 
and  place  them  in  the  chimney.  Drop 
a cabbage  leaf  in,  or  other  greens,  and 
fasten  the  top  on  the  chimney.  Keep 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  in  the 
cage.  Occasionally,  sprinkle  a little 
water  in  the  chimney  to  keep  the  at- 
mosphere properly  moist.  Once  in  a 
while,  too,  soak  up  a little  corn  meal 
in  water,  and  drop  a little  of  the  mash 
into  the  chimney.  The  mash  will  sup- 
ply the  insects  with  moisture  as  well 
as  food. 

Crickets  can  live  in  this  way  for 
quite  a long  time,  and  their  actions 
as  they  feed,  and  their  everyday  ac- 
tions, are  very  interesting  to  watch. 
In  addition,  from  time  to  time  they 
may  pay  for  their  keep  by  providing 
music. 

Other  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers, 
may  be  kept  in  the  same  way  as 
crickets. 
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Ant  Houses 

Ants  are  easily  kept  as  pets.  To  keep 
them  successfully,  and  to  get  the  most 
pleasure  from  watching  them,  a spe- 
cial ant  house  should  be  built.  There 
are  two  ways  to  do  it. 

To  make  the  first  kind,  you  will 
need  two  pieces  of  wood  about  6" 
long  and  2"  wide;  two  pieces  of  wood 
12"  long  and  2"  wide;  some  nails;  two 
pieces  of  glass  6"  by  12";  and  a piece 
of  wood  12"  long  by  1/1"  wide.  All  the 
wood  should  be  M or  %"  thick  and  the 
glass  can  be  ordinary  window  glass. 

First  make  a rectangular  frame  of 
the  6"  long  pieces  and  the  12"  long 
pieces,  by  nailing  them  together.  The 
frame  will  have  two  6"  sides  and  two 
12"  sides,  and  will  look  like  a box 
without  a top  or  bottom.  Now  stand 
the  frame  on  one  side.  In  the  top,  cut 
three  holes  about  1"  wide  and  VA" 
long.  These  holes  should  be  evenly 
spaced  along  the  top.  Over  two  of  the 
holes  tack  pieces  of  fine  screen.  These 
holes  are  for  ventilation  only.  Over 
the  third  hole,  place  a piece  of  tin, 
slightly  larger  than  the  hole.  Drive 
a tack  through  the  tin  into  the  wood, 
so  that  you  have  a door  that  will  turn 
on  the  tack  and  open  or  close  the  hole. 
This  is  where  you  feed  the  ants. 

Next  cut  three  or  four  notches  in 
the  12"  edge  of  the  piece  of  wood  that 
is  12"  by  l/i".  Then  fit  the  piece  into 
the  frame  about  2"  down  from  the 
top,  running  parallel  with  the  top. 

The  next  step  is  to  fit  one  piece  of 
glass  against  one  side  of  the  frame  and 
fasten  it  with  one-inch  wide  adhesive 
tape.  Run  the  tape  up  the  side,  and 
fold  it  over  the  glass.  Run  another  strip 
down  the  other  side,  and  fold  it  over 
the  glass.  Then  fasten  it  top  and  bot- 
tom, as  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 


Then  fill  the  bottom  section  of  the 
frame  with  topsoil.  Fill  it  completely, 
so  that  when  the  other  glass  side  is 
attached,  the  dirt  will  be  solid  from 
the  bottom  to  the  strip  with  the 
notches  cut  in  it. 

Your  next  job  will  be  to  catch  ants 
and  place  them  in  the  ant  house.  This 
will  be  done  most  easily  if  you  take  a 
paper  bag  and  shovel  on  a hike,  where 
you  will  look  for  an  ant  nest.  Look 
under  logs,  under  rocks,  or  look  for 
anthills  out  in  a field.  When  you  find 
an  ant  colony  scoop  up  some  dirt  with 
the  ants  in  it,  and  gently  place  it  in 
the  bag.  Try  to  get  a queen  ant,  which 
is  much  larger  than  the  rest.  Try,  too, 
to  get  some  of  the  ant  pupae  ( the  little 
oval  shaped  white  or  brown  egglike 
objects),  and  a number  of  workers. 
When  you  get  home,  carefully  tear 
open  the  bag,  and  the  ants  will  be 
crawling  around  on  the  inside  of  the 
paper.  Pick  them  up  by  a leg,  with 
your  forceps,  and  drop  them  into  the 
ant  house.  When  you  get  twenty  or 
thirty  in  the  house,  and  when  they 
have  crawled  away  from  under  the 
door,  make  up  a solution  of  sugar  and 
water,  and  drop  it  through  the  hole  in 
the  top.  Later  on,  drop  a small  lump 
of  sugar  in,  and  then  drip  some  water 
on  the  sugar.  Small  bits  of  cookie, 
cake,  or  cake  icing— any  sweets  that 
are  a little  damp  will  provide  excellent 
food  for  ants. 
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The  second  type  of  ant  house  is  one 
that  lies  flat.  Start  with  a flat  piece  of 
wood  about  8"  wide  and  12"  long.  Get 
two  strips  of  wood  about  half  inch 
square,  and  8"  long;  two  pieces  h" 
square  and  11"  long;  one  piece  h" 
square  and  7"  long;  and  one  piece  W 
square  and  6"  long.  About  an  inch 
from  each  end  of  the  7"  long  piece, 
cut  small  notches  in  one  side.  In  the 
center  of  the  6"  long  piece  cut  a small 
notch. 

Next,  nail  the  8"  long  pieces  across 
the  ends  of  the  flat  board.  Nail  the 
11"  long  pieces  along  the  sides  of  the 
flat  board.  You  will  now  have  a flat 
box  without  a top.  Next,  nail  the  7" 
long  piece  across  the  middle  of  the 
board,  between  the  two  side  pieces. 
In  the  middle  of  the  7"  long  piece,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it,  and  running  to- 
ward one  end,  nail  the  6"  piece.  The 
notches  should  be  on  the  bottom  as 
you  nail  on  the  6"  and  7"  pieces. 

You  now  have  what  seems  to  be 
the  floor  plan  of  a three-room  house. 
Two  rooms  are  the  same  size  and  one 
room  is  larger.  The  notches  form  doors 
from  one  room  to  another. 

Next  get  a piece  of  glass  that  fits  the 
top  of  the  house.  Fill  one  of  the  small 
rooms  with  topsoil.  Sprinkle  a little 
topsoil  or  humus  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  two  rooms.  Cut  a piece  of  black 
paper  to  fit  tightly  over  the  room  that 
is  filled  with  dirt. 


Now,  saw  out  a 1"  section  of  the 
wall  of  the  large  room,  tack  a piece  of 
tin  over  the  opening  to  act  as  a door 
that  can  be  easily  opened  and  closed. 

Place  the  glass  on  top,  and  fasten  it 
securely  with  adhesive  tape.  Catch 
some  ants  and  place  them  in  the  house, 
through  the  door.  Feed  them  through 
the  same  door.  From  time  to  time  look 
under  the  black  paper  to  see  what  is 
going  on.  The  rest  of  the  time  you  can 
watch  the  activity  in  the  other  two 
rooms  through  the  glass  roof. 

Before  long,  you  can  see  how  highly 
organized  the  ant  society  is.  You  can 
see  why  insects  of  this  order— Hymen- 
optera— are  called  the  smartest  of  the 
insect  world. 

Water  Insects 

Many  insects  such  as  dragonflies, 
damsel  flies,  stone  flies,  May  flies,  and 
caddis  flies,  as  well  as  others,  spend 
the  larva  or  nymph  stage  living  in 
water.  A visit  to  a pond  side,  taking 
along  a kitchen  strainer,  or  a specially 
made  collecting  net,  will  enable  you 
to  collect  a number  of  these  nymphs. 
Place  them  immediately  into  a jar  of 
water  taken  from  the  same  pond,  with 
some  of  the  plant  life  and  water- 
animal  life  upon  which  they  feed. 
Place  these  insects  in  an  aquarium 
such  as  is  described  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, or  in  a large  gallon  jar.  Some  of 
these  insects  will  eat  other  insect 
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nymphs,  when  they  are  confined  in  a 
small  space,  so  you  will  have  an  in- 
teresting time  seeing  what  eats  what. 
For  food,  use  plant  life  taken  from  the 
pond  or  stream  where  you  collected 
the  nymphs,  and  also  smaller  insect 
larvae  which  you  can  collect  in  the 
same  place. 

Make  a flat  box  about  10"  by  12" 
and  2"  high.  Place  partitions  in  it, 
running  from  side  wall  to  side  wall, 
and  from  end  to  end,  so  that  you  have 
four  rooms.  Cut  doors  in  the  partitions 
so  that  an  insect  can  crawl  through 
each  of  the  four  rooms.  Then  get  a 
piece  of  glass  for  the  top. 

If  your  insect  is  a plant-eating 
beetle,  place  a different  kind  of  leaf 
in  each  room.  Place  the  beetle  in  one 
room,  and  cover  the  box  with  a piece 


of  glass.  Watch  the  insect  to  see  which 
food  it  will  eat.  It  may  visit  each  two 
or  three  times  before  eating  one  kind. 
Change  the  leaves,  and  try  four  other 
kinds. 

If  the  insect  is  a meat  eater— that  is, 
if  it  eats  other  insects— place  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  insects  each  in  a differ- 
ent room,  and  place  two  kinds  of  raw 
meat  in  the  other  two  rooms.  Try 
pieces  of  cut  up  earthworm,  and  cut 
up  insect  larva.  Try  several  different 
kinds  of  insects.  Tiger  beetles  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  work  with  in 
this  manner.  Keep  your  box,  and  try 
it  again  later  on  with  other  insects. 
This  project  is  one  that  you  can  try 
time  and  time  again  with  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  insects.  It  gets  more  in- 
teresting, it  seems,  each  time  you  try  it. 


WILD  TABBY  REVERTS  I©  NATURAL  TRAITS 

This  summer,  a farmer  living  near  Carlisle  phoned  Game  Protector  Eugene 
Utech  the  news  he  had  trapped  a “catamount”  that  had  been  killing  his 
chickens. 

Utech  reports:  “I  went  immediately  to  investigate  and  found  the  animal  to  be 
about  the  largest  undomesticated  and  most  savage  house  cat  I ever  saw.  It 
really  looked  wild  and  woolly  and  weighed  about  15  pounds.” 

NEW  OFFICERS  elected  by  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association  at  their  annual 
business  meeting  in  September  are,  left  to  right,  sitting:  Keith  Schuyler,  Berwick,  Di- 
rector; Willard  T.  Johns,  Hershey,  President;  Roger  M.  Latham,  Pittsburgh,  1st  Vice- 
President;  LeRoy  F.  Manning,  Prospect  Park,  Treasurer.  Standing:  David  E.  Fisher, 
Allentown,  Secretary-Editor;  Mark  Passaro,  Allentown,  2nd  Vice-President;  Myron  Shoe- 
maker, Laceyville,  Director;  Paul  Blair,  Sharon,  Director;  Bob  Parlaman,  Franklin, 
Director;  Harry  Allaman,  Lancaster,  Director. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

RESIDENT  AND  NONRESIDENT  HUNTERS’  LICENSES  ISSUED  BY  COUNTY 


RESIDENT 

NONRESIDENT 

1959 

1960 

1959 

1960 

DV. 

DV. 

Adams  ..  

7,819 

( 3) 

8,063 

( 2) 

725 

768 

Allegheny  

75,082 

( 43) 

75,855 

( 46) 

150 

193 

Armstrong  .. 

13,461 

( 7) 

13,252 

( 5) 

199 

209 

Beaver  . 

17,698 

( 14) 

18,230 

( ID 

403 

471 

Bedford  ..  ..  

9,562 

( 9) 

9,736 

( 6) 

920 

920 

Berks  

25,353 

( 27) 

26,111 

( 25) 

67 

89 

Blair  

17,946 

( 20) 

18,210 

( 21) 

307 

323 

Bradford  

9,779 

( 6) 

10,005 

( 9) 

1,037 

986 

Bucks  - - 

18,303 

( 13) 

18,710 

( 14) 

922 

939 

Butler  . 

16,195 

( 20) 

15,835 

( 21) 

136 

212 

Cambria  — 

24,284 

( 17) 

24,142 

( 24) 

497 

502 

Cameron  

1,880 

( 2) 

1,886 

( 2) 

461 

368 

Carbon  ..  

6,888 

( 9) 

6,970 

( 12) 

115 

156 

Centre  

13,911 

( 8) 

13,861 

( 6) 

246 

298 

Chester  

17,663 

( 12) 

18,543 

( 10) 

972 

1,062 

Clarion  

9,775 

( ID 

9,389 

( ID 

1,100 

1,168 

Clearfield  . 

15,064 

( 22) 

15,235 

( 24) 

862 

821 

Clinton  

8,528 

( 15) 

8,391 

( 12) 

207 

251 

Columbia  ..  ..  ..  

9,503 

( 4) 

9,647 

( 4) 

131 

164 

Crawford  

14,494 

( 17) 

14,478 

( 25) 

1,356 

1,527 

Cumberland  

16,792 

( 17) 

17,603 

( 12) 

82 

77 

Dauphin  

20,880 

( 31) 

21,038 

( 34) 

206 

202 

Delaware  

13,403 

( 17) 

13,336 

( 13) 

300 

281 

Elk  

7,193 

( 3) 

7,159 

( 3) 

776 

660 

Erie  

24,949 

( 17) 

24,734 

( 21) 

1,073 

1,243 

Fayette  

18,666 

( 29) 

18,514 

( 30) 

343 

355 

Forest  

2,562 

( 3) 

2,363 

( 6) 

759 

834 

Franklin  

12,979 

( 6) 

13,647 

( 5) 

595 

696 

Fulton  

2,754 

( 8) 

2,743 

( 8) 

332 

295 

Greene  

5,402 

( 5) 

5,448 

( 7) 

238 

255 

Huntingdon  

8,551 

( 26) 

8,755 

( 26) 

381 

402 

Indiana  

12,523 

( 10) 

12,246 

( 7) 

388 

429 

Jefferson  

10,741 

( 21) 

10,830 

< 19) 

725 

927 

Juniata  

4,037 

( 2) 

4,120 

( 1) 

127 

115 

Lackawanna  

15,468 

( 21) 

14,653 

( 22) 

338 

348 

Lancaster  

30,359 

( 21) 

31,567 

( 25) 

206 

250 

Lawrence  

11,677 

( 8) 

11,819 

( 9) 

1,940 

2,040 

Lebanon  

10,824 

( 10) 

11,669 

( 10) 

62 

60 

Lehigh  

16,305 

( 12) 

16,507 

( 12) 

105 

101 

Luzerne  

28,687 

( 37) 

29,064 

( 44) 

745 

795 

Lycoming  ...  

18,353 

( 15) 

18,513 

( 14) 

418 

375 

McKean  

9,872 

( 8) 

9,520 

( 8) 

2,485 

2,173 

Mercer  

17,178 

( 8) 

16,948 

( 7) 

2,749 

3,212 

Mifflin  

8,466 

( 9) 

8,550 

( 7) 

165 

214 

Monroe  

8,168 

( ID 

7,869 

( 10) 

742 

726 

Montgomery  

26,661 

( 9) 

26,631 

( 7) 

81 

80 

Montour  

2,461 

( 3) 

2,396 

( 3) 

27 

30 

Northampton  

16,288 

( 13) 

16,817 

( 12) 

824 

912 

Northumberland  

13,364 

( 16) 

13,660 

( 17) 

113 

113 

Perry  

5,512 

( 5) 

5,551 

( 3) 

48 

44 

Philadelphia  

25,283 

( 14) 

25,214 

( 17) 

838 

898 

Pike  

3,664 

( 3) 

3,735 

( 4) 

2,685 

2,498 

Potter  

4,173 

( 5) 

4,031 

( 8) 

1,465 

1,476 

Schuylkill  

20,160 

( 16) 

19,777 

( 19) 

217 

217 

Snyder  

4,594 

( 5) 

4,644 

( 7) 

57 

46 

Somerset  

13,692 

( 18) 

13,405 

( 17) 

585 

628 

Sullivan  

1,856 

( 5) 

1,868 

( 6) 

124 

109 

Susquehanna  

5,554 

( 1) 

5,070 

( 2) 

843 

778 

Tioga  

8,258 

( 5) 

8,012 

( 5) 

976 

885 

Union  

4,507 

( 8) 

4,530 

( 7) 

98 

114 

Venango  . . 

10,779 

( ID 

10,854 

( 9) 

953 

1,001 

Warren  

7,319 

( IS) 

7,376 

( 13) 

2,056 

1,934 

Washington  ...  . 

23,323 

( 25) 

22,807 

( 22) 

728 

752 

Wayne  

5,300 

( 10) 

5,304 

( ID 

1,130 

1,164 

Westmoreland  

38,909 

( 29) 

38,274 

( 29) 

259 

241 

Wyoming  

3,527 

( 1) 

3,420 

( 1) 

226 

169 

York  

27,515 

( 12) 

29,033 

( ID 

1,137 

1,365 

Dept,  of  Revenue  

1,190 

( 0) 

1,192 

( 0) 

2,374 

2,457 

Totals 

943,866 

(866)° 

949,365 

(880)° 

44,937°° 

46,403°° 

°The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  “Free  Licenses”  issued  to  Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans,  which 
are  included  in  column  of  “Resident  Licenses.” 

° ° I ncludes  Alien  Nonresident  Hunters’  Licenses  as  follows:  1959,  14;  1960,  27. 
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Pennsylvania  Official  1961  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 


(Regulations  apply  during  Hunting  License  Year , September  1,  1961  to  August  31,  1962) 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The  opening  hour  for 
small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  biids  or  animals  on  October  28  will  be  8:00  a.m., 
EST.  On  other  opening  days,  and  otherwise  during  the  season  for  upland  and  big  game,  the  shooting 
hours  daily  are  from  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  EST,  excepting  from  July  1 to  September  30,  inclusive, 
6:00  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  EST,  and  the  hours  for  the  October  archers'  deer  season,  which  are  6:00  a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.,  EST.  (FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS  AND  SHOOTING 
HOURS  ON  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER.) 

SMALL  GAME 


Rabbits,  Cottontail  (not  more  than  20  in  combined 

seasons)  — 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

(not  more  than  30  in  combined  seasons)  

Ruffed  Grouse  (not  more  than  10  in  combined  seasons) 

Wild  Turkey— Counties  and  Parts  of,  not  listed  below 
—Counties  and  Parts  of,  listed  below  ( 1 ) 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  _ 

Bobwhite  Quail  

Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits)  (2)  (Certain  Counties 

Closed  ) 

Raccoons  (hunting  or  trapping)  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Grackles  

Squirrels,  Red  (closed  Oct.  2 to  27,  inclusive)  n 


laily  Season 

DATES 

OF  OPEN  SEASONS 

irnit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last 

Day 

4 

..  20  ... 

....  Oct.  28 

Dec. 

2 AND 

....  Dec.  26 

Jan. 

1,  1962 

6 .... 

...  30  .. 

....  Oct.  28 

Dec 

2 AND 

....  Dec.  26 

Jan. 

1,  1962 

2 

10  .... 

....  Oct.  28 

Dec. 

2 AND 

...  Dec.  26 

Jan. 

1.  1962 

i 

1 

....  Oct.  28 

Nov. 

11 

....  Oct.  28 

Nov. 

25 

2 

...  8 

....  Oct.  28 

Dec. 

2 

4 .... 

....  12  ..... 

....  Oct.  28 

Dec. 

2 

2 

6 

Jan. 

1,  1962 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

No  close 

season 

Unlimited 

All  months  except  Oct.  2-27 

BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  one  year  old,  by  individual  1 1 

Bears,  over  one  year  old,  by  hunting  party  of  three 

or  more  2 2 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer  

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler,  or  a , 

spike  3 or  more  inches  long  _ 1 1 

Deer,  Antlerless  


Nov. 

27  ...... 

Dec.  2 

Nov. 

27  ...... 

....  Dec.  2 

Oct. 

2 ...... 

....  Oct.  27 

Dec. 

4 ...... 

...  Dec.  16  (3 

Dec. 

18  (3) 

only 

FURBEARERS 

Skunks  and  Opossums  Unlimited 

Minks  .... Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  Unlimited 


Beavers  (traps  only )— Certain  Counties  (4)  7 7 

—Remainder  of  State  4 4 


No  close  season 


Nov.  23  Jan.  14,  1962 

Nov.  23  Jan.  14  AND 

Feb.  10  Mar.  18,  1962 

Feb.  10  Mar.  18,  1962 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Hen  Pheasants,  Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

(1)  Wild  Turkey  Season— Oct.  28-Nov.  25— in  the  Counties  of  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Warren,  and  in  those 
parts  of  Blair  and  Huntingdon  Counties  north  of  Route  22,  and  in  that  part  of  Mifflin  County 
north  of  Route  22  west  of  Lewistown  and  north  of  Route  522  east  of  Lewistown,  and  in  that 
part  of  Snyder  County  north  of  Route  522,  and  also  in  those  parts  of  Bradford,  Columbia,  Luzerne, 
Montour,  Northumberland  and  Wyoming  Counties  north  and  west  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

(2)  Hares  ( Snowshoe  Rabbits )—  Counties  Closed:  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  Centre,  Elk,  Huntingdon, 
Jefferson,  Somerset,  Warren. 

(3)  Except  Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot  Ammunition  Area  (Franklin  County)  where  the  season  for 
antlered  deer  closes  Dec.  15  and  the  season  for  antlerless  deer  is  Dec.  16  and  Dec.  18. 

( 4 ) Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford,  Erie,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 

POSSESSION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LIMITS  OF  SMALL  GAME— Not  more  than  the  daily  limit  for 
the  first  day  nor  more  than  an  accumulated  total  for  each  succeeding  day  of  the  open  season  for 
each  species;  but  not  in  excess  of  the  season  limit,  regardless  of  where  held,  stored  or  found  in 
possession. 

DEER— A hunter  may  not  kill  more  than  one  deer  during  the  three  1961  seasons,  whether  hunting  indi- 
vidually or  with  a camp  or  hunting  party.  An  Archery  License,  required  during  Bow  and  Arrow 
Season,  is  issued  only  by:  County  Treasurers  at  $2.15;  and  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Harris- 
burg, at  $2.  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses,  issued  by  County  Treasurers  only,  at  $1.15,  are  valid 
only  in  the  county  for  which  issued.  Farm  occupants  may  hunt  deer  during  the  Archery  Season 
and  Antlerless  Deer  Season,  without  a license  on  lands  resided  upon,  or  those  immediately  adjacent, 
with  the  wi  tten  consent  of  the  owner  or  lessee.  No  application  for  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  shall 
be  approved,  or  licenses  issued,  to  a nonresident  in  advance  of  30  days  prior  to  the  opening  date 
of  the  Antlerless  Season. 

BEAVERS— No  trapping  at  Commission-posted  dams.  Nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  One  person 
mflf/  set,  tend  or  operate  10  tiaps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure  of  any  beaver  dam  or 
house  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of  either.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice 
or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  without  disurbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10 
days  after  season,  and  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present 

t’d  \ em  *°  Game  Protector  in  the  District  or  County  where  trapped. 

TRAPPING— Traps  for  furbearers  not  to  be  placed,  staked  or  set  before  7:00  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of 
open  seasons.  The  season  indicated  for  Trapping  closes  at  12:00  o’clock  noon  on  last  dav.  Traps 
must  be  tagged  with  metal  name  tags. 

SNARES— The  use  of  snares  is  prohibited  in  all  counties  except  by  special  permit. 
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GAME  NEWS 


SHOOT  INC  HOURS  - EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME 
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HELP  PROTECT 
OUR  WILDLIFE 


Know  Your  Came  Protector 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

1509  Pittsburgh  Road,  Franklin 
P.  O.  Box  31  Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Division  Supervisor  James  A.  Brown 

Land  Management  Assistant ..  Earl  E.  Smith 
Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Robert  R.  Parlaman 

District  Game  Protectors 
Name  County 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Jay  D.  Swigart 

350  New  Castle  Rd.,  Butler 

CLARSQN  COUNTY 

Leo  J.  Badger 

P.  O.  Box  229,  Knox PYramid  7-1835 

Jack  M.  Lavery 

P.  O.  Box  526,  Clarion  _ CApitol  6-9476 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

Paul  R.  Miller 

R.  D.  1,  Linesville  2-2533 

George  W.  Keppler 

P.  O.  Box  47,  Meadville  3-2461 

William  E.  Lee 

56  N.'  Dillon  Drive,  Titusville  3-1361 

ERSE  COUNTY 

Ralph  E.  Flaugh 

R.  D.  1,  Albion  2251 

Roger  J.  Wolz 

Morehouse  Rd.,  R.  D.  5,  Erie, 

UNion  6-0407 

Elmer  D.  Simpson 

63  South  St.,  Union  City  647 

FOREST  COUNTY 

Cecil  E.  Toombs 

P.  O.  Box  357,  Tionesta,  PLymouth  5-3305 
David  C.  Kirkland 

Marienville  WAverly  7-6758 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

George  W.  Miller 

P.  O.  Box  85,  Sigel  PLeasant  2-4061 

Robert  F.  Ellenberger 

508  Woodland  Ave.,  Punxsutawney, 

938-5063 


Phone 

2-6883 


GAME  NEWS 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr. 

R.  D.  4,  New  Castle  OLiver  4-3436 

MERCER  COUNTY 

Arden  D.  Fichtner 

75  Harrison  St.,  Greenville, 

JUniper  8-7641 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Clyde  W.  Decker 

27  Gilfillan  St.,  Franklin,  IDlewood  2-4833 
John  R.  Miller,  Jr. 

112  Wyllis  St.,  Oil  City  7-8372 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Donald  C.  Parr 

R.  D.  1,  Box  188,  Tidioute, 

IVanhoe  4-3311 

David  R.  Titus 

P.  O.  Box  641,  Warren  RAndolph  3-5865 


SOUTHWEST  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

339  West  Main  Street,  Ligonier 
Box  “A”  Phone:  BEverly  8-9523 

BEverly  8-9524 

Division  Supervisor  George  L.  Norris 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

Manville  B.  Wells 
Land  Management  Assistant, 

Gilbert  L.  Bowman 
Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Samuel  K.  Weigel 

District  Game  Protectors 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

George  T.  Szilvasi 

P.  O.  Box  65,  McKees  Rocks, 

FEderal  1-5238 

James  W.  Way 

28  Long  Valley  Drive,  Coraopolis, 

FEderal  1-5112 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Dean  M.  Crooks 

P.  O.  Box  493,  Kittanning, 

Liberty  5-5371 

Richard  F.  Leonard 

P.  O.  Box  291,  Rural  Valley, 

SUnset  3-4821 

BEAVER  COUNTY 

Harry  E.  Merz 

Terrace  Ave.,  R.  D.  1,  Beaver, 

SPruce  5-8427 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Granville  A.  Miller 

908  Chestnut  Ave.,  Barnesboro, 

William  8-8815 


Louis  D.  Mostoller 

342  Teaberry  Lane,  Johnstown  324-224 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 

Alex  J.  Ziros 

319  Georgia  Ave.,  Connellsville, 

MArket  8-3194 

Michael  Sarachman 

114  Brown  St.,  Uniontown, 

GEneva  8-0113 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Leslie  V.  Haines 

Morningstar  Plan,  R.  D.  3, 

Waynesburg  1800 

Theodore  Vesloski 

P.  O.  Box  172,  Carmichaels, 

Rices  Landing  4505 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

John  A.  Badger 

1280  Maple  St.,  Indiana  __  HOpkins  3-0301 
Anthony  J.  Zaycosky 

Box  622,  Indiana  HOpkins  5-8989 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 

James  Burns,  Jr. 

757  Lohr  St.,  Central  City  2-6837 

Edward  W.  Cox 

R.  D.  5,  Somerset  6701 

Robert  H.  Muir 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Meyersdale, 

MErcury  4-4521 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Raymond  E.  Doerzbacher 

Box  252,  Hickory  ELgin  6-2250 

William  E.  Cowden 

P.  O.  Box  408,  Washington, 

Fireside  5-3780 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

Philip  L.  Young 

R.  D.  2,  Box  265,  Apollo, 

New  Kensington— EDison  7-4011 
Joseph  M.  Maholtz 

R.  D.  1,  Mount  Pleasant, 

Kimball  7-2010 

George  T.  Church 

Box  202,  Ligonier  . . ..  BEverly  8-2400 


NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

R.  D.  1,  Lock  Haven 
P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis 
Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Division  Supervisor  LeRoy  Gleason 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

Raymond  H.  Morningstar 
Land  Management  Assistant, 

James  A.  Osman 

Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Vern  A.  Van  Order 
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District  Game  Protectors 

CAMERON  COUNTY 

Norman  L.  Erickson 

R.  D.  2,  Prospect  Park,  Emporium,  2-2131 

CENTRE  COUNTY 

Michael  Grabany 

R.  D.  1,  Box  573,  Philipsburg, 

Dickens  2-3860 

Charles  M.  Laird 
R.  D.  3,  Bellefonte, 

Pleasant  Gap— FLanders  9-2334 
Joseph  L.  Wiker 
Pine  Grove  Mills, 

State  College— ADams  8-1109 
Lester  F.  Harshbarger 

P.  O.  Box  332,  Millheim,  Dickens  9-5334 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

Claude  B.  Kelsey 

P.  O.  Box  33,  Troutville, 

Luthersburg  583-2808 

Guy  W.  Waldman 

P.  O.  Box  491,  Clearfield  POplar  5-7180 
Michael  Grabany 

R.  D.  1,  Box  573,  Philipsburg, 

Dickens  2-3860 

CLINTON  COUNTY 


Charles  F.  Keiper 

1612  Erie  Ave.,  Renovo  765 

John  B.  Hancock 

P.  O.  Box  275,  Mill  Hall  ....  726-4591 


ELK  COUNTY 

Leo  E.  Milford 

P.  O.  Box  81,  Portland  Mills, 

Ridgway— PRospect  2-4859 

Fred  H.  Servey 

Box  103,  St.  Marys  TErminal  4-2948 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Michael  Evancho 

117  Oak  St.,  Jersey  Shore, 

EXpress  398-2242 

Paul  A.  Ranck 

1207  Baldwin  St.,  Williamsport,  322-7604 
Levi  R.  Whippo 

Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport, 

LOyalsock  435-3962 

Robert  L.  Sinsabaugh 

73  N.  Second  St.,  Hughesville, 

JUno  4-2155 

McKEAN  COUNTY 

Robert  H.  Myers 

Oberg  Ave.,  Mt.  Jewett  5381 

John  Putnam 

Crosby  Smethport  660-R-ll 

Cecil  D.  Hancock 

112  Francis  Ave.,  Port  Allegany  2-2410 

POTTER  COUNTY 

H.  Richard  Curfman 

206  Cartee  St.,  Coudersport  890 


Max  N.  Ostrum 

R.  D.  2,  Galeton  6259-R-2 

William  D.  Neely 

Box  724,  Austin  Mitchell  7-8808 

TIOGA  COUNTY 


William  D.  Denton 

P.  O.  Box  12,  Elkland  2605 

Duane  J.  Moore 

25  West  Wellsboro  St.,  Mansfield  599 

Keith  C.  Hinman 

17  Bacon  St.,  Wellsboro  724-5142 


UNION  COUNTY 

John  S.  Shuler 

P.  O.  Box  542,  Lewisburg,  JAckson  3-5451 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

327  Penn  Street,  Huntingdon 
Phone:  Mitchell  3-1831 

Division  Supervisor  William  A.  Hodge 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

Lester  E.  Sheaffer 
Land  Management  Assistant, 

George  H.  Burdick 
Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Joseph  S.  Chick 

District  Game  Protectors 

ADAMS  COUNTY 

John  R.  Spahr 

R.  D.  2,  Gardners, 

Mt.  Holly  Springs— HUnter  6-5232 
Paul  H.  Glenny 

P.  O.  Box  203,  Gettysburg, 

EDgewood  4-3222 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

William  H.  Shaffer 

526  South  Richard  St.,  Bedford,  623-8326 
John  J.  Troutman 

R.  D.  1,  Everett  652-2221 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

Russell  W.  Meyer 

Box  545,  Frankstown  Rd., 

R.  D.  2,  Altoona  Windsor  4-1972 

Jack  DeLong 

P.  O.  Box  92,  Roaring  Spring  739 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

George  D.  Bretz 

334  Walnut  St.,  Shippensburg, 

KEllogg  2-6215 

Eugene  F.  Utech 

R.  D.  1,  Carlisle  ...  . ...  CHapel  9-2407 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Edward  T.  Clark 

1148  Scotland  Ave.,  Chambersburg, 

COlony  3-8328 

Edward  W.  Campbell 

Fort  Loudon,  St.  Thomas— EMpire  9-3421 
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FULTON  COUNTY 

Carl  E.  Jarrett 

McConnellsburg  Hudson  5-6881 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Ross  G.  Metz 

Petersburg  _ . Alexandria— NOrth  9-4626 
Richard  D.  Furry 

R.  D.  3,  Huntingdon  Mitchell  3-2166 

Lloyd  B.  Welch 

P.  O.  Box  46,  Three  Springs, 

Hickory  8-3579 

JUNIATA  COUNTY 

Robert  P.  Shaffer 

North  4th  St.,  Mifflintown  419 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

George  B.  Smith 

R.  D.  1,  Reedsville  NOrthfield  7-2418 

PERRY  COUNTY 

James  D.  Moyle 

Blain  JEfferson  6-3202 

Jacob  I.  Sitlinger 

362  North  4th  St.,  Newport  ____  564 

SNYDER  COUNTY 

Ivan  L.  Dodd 

R.  D.  1,  Middleburg 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

R.  D.  4,  Dallas 

P.  O.  Box  218  Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Division  Supervisor  _ Roy  W.  Trexler 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 

Norbert  J.  Molski 
Land  Management  Assistant, 

Duane  E.  Lettie 

Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

John  C.  Behel 


District  Game  Protectors 

BRADFORD  COUNTY 

Richard  W.  Donahoe 

P.  O.  Box  218,  Troy  AXminster  7-3649 
Donald  E.  Watson 

Box  530,  Wyalusing  746-4741 

CARBON  COUNTY 

Mervin  L.  Warfield 

218  Fourth  St.,  Weatherly, 

HArrison  7-8392 

A.  Dean  Rockwell 

201  Center  St.,  Jim  Thorpe,  DAvis  5-2695 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Harold  F.  Harter 

680  East  2nd  St.,  Bloomsburg, 

STerling  4-4133 


Lewis  H.  Estep 

1237  West  Front  St.,  Berwick 

PLateau  2-7811 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

John  L.  Altmiller 

720  Winola  Road,  Clarks  Summit, 

JUniper  6-6071 

Stephen  A.  Kish 

1400  Grove  St.,  Avoca, 

Moosic— GLenwood  7-2753 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Edward  R.  Gdosky 

Oak  Drive,  R.  D.  4,  Dallas, 

Harveys  Lake— NEptune  9-9981 
Howard  W.  Bower 

169  Academy  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 

V Alley  5-3865 

Robert  W.  Nolf 

131  N.  Broad  St.,  West  Hazleton, 

GLadstone  5-4023 

MONROE  COUNTY 

John  Spencer 

Star  Route,  Mount  Pocono, 

TErminal  9-9284 

John  H.  Doebling 

108  Ridgeway  St.,  East  Stroudsburg, 

HAmilton  1-0632 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 

George  A.  Dieffenderfer 
R.  D.  2,  Danville, 

Washington ville— GEneral  7-2076 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Clyde  E.  Laubach 

P.  O.  Box  172,  Elysburg  672-2402 

PIKE  COUNTY 

Albert  J.  Kriefski 

Lords  Valley,  Hawley  226-4123 

Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr. 

302  Delaware  Dr.,  Matamoras  6-6525 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 

Robert  K.  Benscoter 

R.  D.  1,  Forksville  EStella  924-3431 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 

Donald  G.  Day 

R.  D.  4,  Suscjuehanna, 

Hallstead— TRinity  9-2722 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Fredrick  G.  Weigelt 
R.  D.  1,  Honesdale, 

Pleasant  Mount  448-3891 
Thomas  W.  Meehan 

R.  D.  1,  Honesdale  253-0715 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

Philip  S.  Sloan 

R.  D.  2,  Tunkhannock  TErrace  6-7391 
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SOUTHEAST  DIVISION 

Division  Headquarters 

R.  D.  2,  Reading 

Box  4 18 A Phone:  WA  6-6071 

Division  Supervisor  T.  A.  Reynolds 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant,  Richard  W.  Orr 
Land  Management  Assistant,  Ralph  L.  Shank 
Conservation  Information  Assistant, 

Earl  E.  Geesaman 

District  Game  Protectors 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Michael  J.  Koromaus 

General  Delivery,  Hamburg, 

JOrdon  2-2064 

Joseph  A.  Leiendecker 
711  N.  11th  St.,  Reading, 

FRanklin  2-1385 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Edward  J.  Fasching 

138  E.  Lancaster  Ave.,  Downingtown, 

ANdrews  9-1410 

Peter  J.  Filkosky 

S.  Limestone  Rd.,  Parkesburg, 

ULster  7-3718 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Richard  W.  Ruths 

762  Church  St.,  Millersburg, 

OWen  2-3329 

William  C.  Shaffer 

7831  Avondale  Terrace,  Harrisburg, 

KIngswood  5-2013 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Richard  C.  Feaster 

214  Valley  Green  Dr., 

Village  Green  Farms,  Chester, 

HUbbard  5-6965 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Wallace  E.  Woodring 

40  Lime  St.,  Ephrata  .___  REpublic  3-2402 
John  P.  Eicholtz 

25  Miller  St.,  Strasburg, 

OVerland  7-4231 

LEBANON  COUNTY 

Perry  A.  Hilbert 

302  Quittapahilla  Dr.,  Cleona, 

CRestview  3-6633 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Edward  F.  Bond 

231  N.  41st  St.,  Allentown, 

HEmlock  2-0867 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

William  E.  Shaver 

8 Moyer  Rd.,  Harleysville, 

CLifford  6-8456 

Edward  F.  Sherlinski 

Box  74,  North  Wales  _____  OXbow  9-9767 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Richard  W.  Anderson 

P.  O.  Box  426,  Easton,  BLackburn  2-1611 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Edward  F.  Sherlinski 

Box  74,  North  Wales  OXbow  9-9767 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Lowell  E.  Bittner 

26  S.  Pine  St.,  Tremont  ____  MYrtle  5-2272 

YORK  COUNTY 


William  A.  Griffie 

Box  416,  Dover  292-2231 

G.  John  Martin 

R.  D.  6,  York  2-3701 


CHANGE  IN  GROUNDHOG  HUNTING  HOURS 

Woodchuck  hunters  are  reminded  that  the  hours  for  hunting  the  whistle  pig 
now  are  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m..  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The  period  during  which 
chucks  could  be  hunted  6 a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.,  E.S.T.,  ended  September  30  and 
will  not  be  resumed  until  July  1,  1962. 

Book  Note  . . . 

GUN  DIGEST 

Gun  enthusiasts  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  1962— 16th  annual  edition  of 
GUN  DIGEST  is  now  available.  This  384-page  edition  by  John  T.  Amber 
costs  $3.95.  The  45  feature  articles  carry  up-to-date  prices,  pictures  and  speci- 
fications on  virtually  every  gun  available  in  the  United  States.  Those  interested 
can  obtain  this  book  from  Gun  Digest  Association,  4540  West  Madison  Street. 
Chicago  24,  Illinois. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

M.  J.  GOLDEN Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

C.  C.  FREEBURN  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

THOS.  F.  BELL  , Chief 

Division  of  Minerals 

JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 

Division  of  Propagation 

RALPH  E.  BRITT  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION-Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  WA  6-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION- LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 

Phone:  Avis  753-3404 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Acting  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St., 
Huntingdom.  Phone  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown.  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM-Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM-Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 
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in  spreading  cheer  throughout  the  year 


GIVE  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS  and  bring  the  tang  and  thrills  of  the 
woods,  wildlife  and  hunting  to  your  companions  and  friends  . . . 


12  big  issues  of  GAME  NEWS  all  “loaded  for  bear”  with  interesting  and  informative 
stories,  articles,  reports,  facts  and  figures  for  everyone  who  enjoys  the  outdoors. 

Here  is  a 'big  Bargain'  for  gift  giving  any  way  you  look  at  it  ...  12  issues  for 
only  1 dollar  ...  3 years  for  just  2.50  and  an  attractive  card,  signed  with  your 
name,  announcing  your  gift  will  be  sent  to  everyone  on  your  list. 

Send  names  and  addresses  along  with  a check  G A IVI  E N E W S 
or  money  order  to  . . . Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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COVER:  The  Ruffed  Grouse,  Pennsylvania’s  official  State  bird, 
is  one  of  the  most  elusive  and  thrilling  upland  quarries  in 
Eastern  United  States.  This  feathered  bombshell  has  “shaken 
up”  many  a nimrod  as  it  exploded  from  the  dense  laurel 
thickets  in  Penn’s  Woods. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Father's  Duty 


ONE  of  the  sportsman’s  greatest  responsibilities  is  to  pass  his 
knowledge  and  appreciation  for  the  outdoors  on  to  his 
children.  Any  sportsman  who  shirks  this  duty  not  only  fails  his 
children,  but  his  state  and  country  as  well. 

No  one  can  expect  the  next  generation  to  fight  for  wildlife 
conservation  or  the  preservation  of  our  natural  areas  if  they 
have  never  been  taught  to  enjoy  these  things. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  conservation  fight  gets  tougher, 
sportsmen  are  going  to  be  asked  to  carry  an  even  greater  burden 
to  maintain  and  preserve  our  wildlife.  Our  children  will  carry 
that  load.  Will  they  be  up  to  it,  or  have  we  failed  to  give  them 
the  appreciation  and  experience  we  have  acquired? 

We  recall  the  middle-aged  sportsman  who  stopped  to  talk  at 
a recent  Game  Commission  exhibit.  He  said  he  and  his  father 
used  to  hunt  together  years  ago,  but  since  his  father  died,  he  has 
gotten  away  from  it.  When  asked  if  he  had  a son,  he  said,  “Oh 
yes,  but  he’d  never  want  to  go  hunting,  he’s  too  busy  fooling 
with  cars.”  This  father  has  failed  somewhere  to  generate  an  out- 
door interest  in  his  son.  Too  many  fathers  are  giving  too  much 
importance  to  providing  their  children  with  material  possessions 
like  cars  and  money,  and  forgetting  to  instill  in  them  the  love 
and  appreciation  for  woods  and  wildlife. 

Not  only  are  we  doing  our  duty,  but  a father  and  son  need 
and  benefit  from  companionship  in  the  outdoors.  Nowhere  else 
can  the  two  be  closer  together  and  share  true-to-life  experiences 
which  will  linger  in  their  memories  long  after  we  are  gone. 

So,  Dad,  it’s  time  to  take  Junior  to  the  woods  and  teach  him 
a little  about  how  to  outsmart  a buck,  lead  a bird,  wait  till  you 
see  the  goose’s  eye,  and  how  to  be  a good  sportsman. 

If  you  have  no  son  of  your  own,  take  your  neighbor’s  son  or 
some  boy  down  the  street  whose  father  is  “just  too  busy”  to  take 
his  son  hunting.  Not  only  will  it  be  fun,  but  this  is  one  way  YOU 
can  serve  the  cause  for  conservation  in  Pennsylvania.— G.H.H. 
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HALF  a million  deer.  Try  to  pic- 
ture that  many.  Nose  to  tail  they’d 
line  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  turn  north 
on  Route  19  to  Erie  and  go  back  along 
Route  6 to  Galeton  or  thereabouts. 
That’s  how  many  Pennsylvania  hunt- 
ers have  reported  bagging  in  the  last 
six  years.  Quite  a pile  of  venison 
chops,  huh?  If  we  add  the  150,000  or 
so  which  went  unreported,  we’d  be 
well  along  on  the  final  leg  back  to  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

This  total  undeniably  makes  the 
Keystone  State  one  of  the  nation’s 
great  deer  producers.  But  this  fact 
has  been  known  for  generations.  What 
many  hunters  don’t  realize  is  that  in 
the  last  decade  or  so  some  40  per  cent 
of  the  kill  has  come,  not  from  the 
traditional  mountainous  “Y”  based  on 
Bedford,  Fulton  and  Frankford  Coun- 
ties in  the  south  and  curving  up  to  the 
New  York  border,  but  from  so-called 
“farm  country.”  That  is,  agricultural 
areas  interspersed  with  wooded  ridges 
and  small  wood  lots. 

Farm  Country  Invasion 

For  various  reasons  — decrease  in 
food  supply  as  second-growth  slash- 
ings grew  up  on  logged-over  moun- 
tains, natural  movements  as  herd 
populations  rose,  etc.— deer  have  in- 
vaded the  farm  country.  They  are 
regularly  killed  in  all  counties  except 
Philadelphia.  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
number  of  deer  on  farm  lands  should 
be  controlled.  Since  much  of  their 
forage  is  farmers’  crops,  men  who  de- 
pend on  the  land  for  a living  can’t 
tolerate  too  many  deer.  To  supply  the 
maximum  number  of  men  with  sport 
and  meat,  the  harvesting  should  be 
done  by  licensed  hunters. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  two  serious 
problems  involved:  finding  a place  to 
hunt  and  safety.  Perhaps  a short  dis- 
cussion of  these,  as  well  as  equipment 
and  hunting  methods,  will  be  of  some 
interest. 

Most  farmers  are  reluctant  about 
having  some  stranger  prowling  the 


back  pasture  with  a rifle  which  will 
easily  shoot  through  a house  endways. 
If  you’re  lucky,  you  have  a friend  who 
can  introduce  you  to  a landowner  and 
vouch  for  you.  If  not,  there’s  only  one 
answer:  introduce  yourself.  After  find- 
ing an  area  that  looks  good  to  you,  go 
to  the  landowner,  give  your  name  and 
address  and  some  proof  of  it.  Do  this 
before  asking  to  hunt.  It’s  only  com- 
mon courtesy,  but  it  will  impress  the 
landowner  with  your  responsibility. 
He’ll  know  that  if  something  should 
go  wrong,  he  can  find  you  later;  also, 
that  anyone  mature  enough  to  act  like 
an  adult  will  rarely  cause  him  incon- 
venience or  property  damage  — and 
these  are  what  anger  farmers,  not  the 
game  killed.  Some  farmers  will  not 
allow  hunting  regardless,  but  this  gets 
you  off  to  a good  start. 

If  not  given  a categoric  no,  don’t  be 
afraid  to  help  your  chances  by  ex- 
plaining your  qualifications.  If  you’ve 
hunted  20  years  without  an  accident, 
have  taken  a hunter  safety  course,  or 
are  an  NRA  instructor,  say  so.  If  he’s 
unfamiliar  with  such  things,  explain 
them. 

Start  in  the  Spring 

The  best  time  to  start  this  procedure 
is  in  the  spring.  This  is  also  a farmer’s 
busy  time,  so  don’t  interrupt  his  work. 
If  he’s  plowing,  sit  in  the  shade  till 
he  has  time  to  talk.  If  you’re  a varmint 
shooter,  this  is  your  chance.  Ask  about 
popping  a few  crows  and  chucks. 
This  will  do  him  a favor  and  allow  you 
to  show  him  you  know  the  difference 
between  a Black  Angus  and  a legiti- 
mate target.  If  he’s  not  a gun  crank, 
show  him  your  hopped-up  .22.  Let 
him  squint  through  the  scope.  Offer 
him  a few  shots.  Remember  how  your 
hands  itched  when  you  saw  your  first 
real  varmint  rifle?  What  makes  you 
think  a farmer’s  different?  This  is  the 
time  to  make  a convert  and  a friend. 

Or  if  he  has  a son  who  is  crazy 
about  guns  but  hasn’t  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  real  instruction,  invite  him 
to  visit  your  gun  club,  teach  him  the 
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fundamentals  of  marksmanship.  This 
is  the  shooter’s  chance  to  do  a little 
for  the  farmer  instead  of  always  ask- 
ing favors  of  him— and  few  of  us  ever 
get  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
as  worthwhile  as  this. 

Know  Where  Not  to  Shoot 

If  given  permission  to  hunt  deer, 
the  primary  consideration  is  safety. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  items  of  gun 
handling,  which  should  be  second 
nature,  is  the  problem  of  homes  in  the 
farm  country.  A rifle  which  can  toss 
a slug  several  miles  must  be  handled 
with  care  near  small  towns,  farm- 
houses or  suburban  developments.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  trouble  is  by  thor- 
oughly familiarizing  yourself  with  all 
the  homes  and  roads  in  the  region  to 
be  hunted.  Know  where  they  are  in 
relation  to  all  ridges  and  wood  lots 
and  keep  a mental  map  as  you  hunt. 
A topographical  map,  with  all  homes 
inked  in  during  pre-season  jaunts,  is 
excellent  reference. 

Driving  Works  Well 

Farm  country  hunting  methods  are 
minor  adaptations  of  mountain-proven 
ways.  One  of  the  best  is  driving, 
though  few  landowners  will  allow  a 
group  of  outsiders  to  use  this  method 
unless  they  are  along. 

This  is  the  way  most  farmer  groups 
hunt,  and  knowing  the  game  habits 
and  terrain  as  they  do,  their  success 
is  often  unbelievable.  I know  one 
gang  which  took  seven  nice  bucks  in 
one  day  last  fall.  The  ideal  situation 
for  an  outsider  is  to  be  invited  to 
join  such  a group.  This  is  a natural 
development  of  a summer  acquaint- 
anceship. 

Driving  farm  country  requires  fewer 
men  than  in  the  mountains.  Ten  or 
twelve  will  do,  and  six  or  eight  are 
often  enough.  Sometimes  deer  will  be 
found  in  isolated  wood  lots  but  usu- 
ally they’re  in  woods  with  covered 
escape  routes.  The  trick  here  is  for 
the  drivers  to  cut  off  their  escape 
while  moving  them  into  the  fields. 


For  safety,  watchers  are  placed 
some  distance  from  the  woods  where 
they  can  remain  inconspicuous  while 
covering  wide  stretches  of  field.  This 
means  when  first  seen  a deer  might 
be  several  hundred  yards  away.  Some- 
times that’s  as  close  as  they  come. 
Such  shooting,  with  the  deer  moving 
in  high  gear,  is  tougher  than  most 
mountain  shooting. 

Because  deer  prefer  to  run  for  cover 
instead  of  open  fields,  many  cut  back 
through  the  drive.  Probably  one-third 
of  all  taken  are  killed  by  drivers, 
often  they  are  the  flankers  who  get 
the  smart  old  bucks  trying  to  sneak 
the  ends. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  make  a lot  of 
noise  to  move  deer,  but  a little  helps 
keep  the  drivers  lined  up.  Obviously, 
no  shot  ever  should  be  taken  along 
the  line  of  drivers. 

A Truck  Is  a Big  Help 

Since  individual  drives  here  are 
short  and  the  next  one  might  be  a 
mile  away,  most  farmer  groups  use  a 
truck  or  cars  for  transportation.  Many 
farms  are  crisscrossed  with  private 
roads  used  to  move  equipment,  but 
when  none  exist  farmers  simply  drive 
across  the  frozen  fields  unless  snow 
interferes.  Having  a truck  along  helps 
when  several  deer  have  been  killed  too. 

Pennsylvania  law  requires  that  rifles 
be  unloaded  while  in  a vehicle.  This 
protects  the  hunters,  not  the  deer.  It’s 
hard  to  shoot  yourself  with  a rifle, 
but  easy  to  hit  another  with  an  acci- 
dental discharge.  So  unload  them  be- 
tween drives. 

Many  men  prefer  hunting  alone,  or 
with  one  or  two  companions.  In  areas 
of  few  hunters— if  you  can  ever  find 
such  a place— several  men  can  still 
hunt  in  parallel.  By  moving  in  the 
same  direction  at  about  the  same 
speed,  two  or  three  men  can  work  out 
a valley  or  ridge.  Doing  so,  they  take 
advantage  of  a deer’s  tendency  tc 
work  away  from  a disturbance  at  an 
angle.  In  thick  country  these  deer  wil 
never  be  seen  by  the  man  who  moves 
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them,  but  often  will  walk  into  a 
hunter  flanking  him. 

Alone,  a man  can  still  hunt,  or 
watch  a runway  or  favored  feeding 
place.  Much  has  been  written  about 
moving  slowly  and  watching  the  wind 
in  still  hunting.  Probably  too  much. 
Quite  often  a deer  will  let  a hunter 
tiptoe  by  and  never  blink  an  eye.  The 
same  buck,  hearing  a more  casual 
approach,  may  stay  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, possibly  through  curiosity,  then 
bolt  within  easy  range.  So  if  you’re  no 
Leatherstocking,  don’t  worry  too  much 
— but  get  plenty  of  snapshooting 
practice! 

Don’t  Worry  About  the  Wind 

As  for  the  wind,  it’s  important 
where  there  are  few  hunters.  But  in 
most  of  the  farm  country,  for  every 
deer  that  winds  you  and  moves  away, 
another  hunter  is  shoving  one  into 
you.  This  may  not  be  a very  precise 
method,  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  day 
you’ve  collected  a fat  buck  what  dif- 
ference do  theories  make?  Remember 
those  Pennsylvania  hunters  who  nailed 
the  half-million  deer?  How  many  of 
them  knew  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing  when  they  squeezed  the 
trigger? 


For  patient  hunters,  runway  watch- 
ing is  productive.  Deer  tend  to  follow 
natural,  protected  routes,  even  when 
moved  by  other  hunters  unless  really 
frightened.  This  makes  a good  reason 
for  hunting  this  way.  Although  alone, 
you  have  the  other,  more  restless, 
hunters  working  for  you. 

It  is  not  recommended,  however, 
that  you  deliberately  take  advantage 
of  a drive  put  on  by  other  hunters. 
They  won’t  like  doing  the  leg  work  for 
an  outsider.  In  fact,  we’ve  known  of 
several  occasions  when  gangs  took 
deer  away  from  hunters  who  did  this. 

Most  hunters  feel  if  you  unknow- 
ingly choose  a position  which  allows 
you  to  kill  a deer  pushed  out  by  a 
drive,  you  may  keep  it;  but  if  done 
deliberately  there  might  be  trouble. 
If,  while  hunting  alone,  you  kill  a 
deer  after  the  watchers  missed  it, 
normally  nothing  will  be  said.  But  the 
men  who  move  it  feel  they  have  first 
chance  at  it. 

These  are  fine  points,  perhaps 
backed  more  by  custom  than  law,  but 
anyone  who  hunts  farm  country  should 
know  them.  They  prevent  misunder- 
standing between  hunters. 

Equipment  used  here  tends  to  be  of 


MAKE  FRIENDS  with  the  farmer  in  the  early  spring,  not  the  day  before  the  season  opens. 
Ask  about  popping  a few  varmints.  If  he  isn't  a gun  crank,  show  him  your  hopped-up  .22. 
If  he  has  a son,  offer  to  take  his  son  shooting. 


the  latest  design.  The  open  country 
offers  many  long  shots,  so  most  hunt- 
ers choose  high-velocity  loads.  Cali- 
bers used  by  the  gang  with  which  I 
hunted  last  fall  included  the  6 mm. 
Gibbs,  .257  Improved,  .270,  7 x 61 
S & H Magnum,  .300  Savage,  .30-06, 
.300  H & H Magnum,  .300  Weatherby, 
and  .35  Remington.  All  except  the  .35 
accounted  for  deer.  This  caliber,  fine 
as  it  is  in  brush,  is  out  of  place  at 
long  range.  Unless  you’re  a hand- 
loader,  the  .270  is  probably  the  best 
choice. 

Scopes  for  Farm  Country 

Scopes  are  a necessity  for  such 
hunting,  and  in  many  farm  areas  they 
far  outnumber  iron  sights.  Four  power 
is  first  choice  now  but  many  older 
rifles  still  carry  2AX.  A few  specialists 
use  6X  or  8X,  and  the  new  variables 
are  gaining  rapid  acceptance.  They 
seem  ideal  for  the  job,  since  they  can 
be  set  at  low  power  while  driving  in 
the  woods  and  as  high  as  needed  for 
long  shots. 

Although  the  temperature  here  sel- 
dom goes  as  low  as  in  the  mountains, 
the  open  country  lets  wind  velocities 
get  high,  and  for  this  reason  warm 
clothes  are  needed.  Insulated  under- 
wear, often  worn  under  ordinary  over- 
alls, is  popular  and  gives  good  warmth 
with  light  weight  and  ease  of  move- 
ment. A wool  shirt,  jacket  and  cap 
regularly  complete  the  outfit,  al- 
though a few  hunters  prefer  down. 
The  hard  finish  of  down  jackets  and 
vests,  which  is  noisy  in  the  brush, 
makes  no  difference  here. 

GI  driver’s  gloves  ( wool  knit  gloves 
worn  under  pliable  leather ) are  a good 


choice  for  raw  windy  weather.  Almost 
as  satisfactory  are  two  pairs  of  in- 
expensive cotton  gloves.  Wearing  both 
pairs  at  once  makes  an  insulating  air 
space  between.  Best  in  reasonable 
weather  are  buckskin,  for  they  turn 
the  wind  while  providing  a nonslip 
grip. 

Leather-top  rubbers  are  still  the 
most  common  boots,  but  since  no- 
body’s feet  are  too  warm  in  deer  sea- 
son insulated  boots  are  becoming 
popular. 

A fuel-burning  handwarmer  is  fine 
to  keep  your  gun  hand  flexible  while 
waiting  for  a drive  to  come  out  and 
can  mean  the  difference  between  a 
hit  and  a miss. 

Two  or  three  men  in  any  group  will 
have  binoculars,  and  these  are  handy. 
Sizes  6 x 30,  7 x 35  and  8 x 40  are  gen- 
erally the  most  suitable.  Many  hunters 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  using  the 
rifle  scope  as  a substitute,  but  this  is 
not  recommended.  Too  often,  what 
you’re  looking  at  turns  out  to  be  an- 
other hunter.  If  without  binoculars 
and  you  insist  on  studying  something 
through  the  scope,  use  the  extreme 
outer  edge  of  the  field  of  view  to  look 
with.  This  way,  if  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  the  gun  fired,  the  bul- 
let would  go  way  wide  of  what  you’re 
looking  at.  It’s  a lot  better  to  miss  the 
biggest  buck  that  ever  walked  than 
connect  with  another  hunter. 

Occasionally  we  carry  a spotting 
scope  in  the  car  and  use  it  to  examine 
distant  fence  rows,  but  this  is  only  a 
convenience,  not  a necessity. 

This  about  covers  the  equipment 
needed  for  deer  hunting  in  farm  coun- 
try. And  the  deer  are  there.  Go  get  one. 


ZERO  TO  3,252 

The  largest  county  deer  kill  (3,252)  in  1960  was  in  Potter  County;  the 
smallest  (0)  was  Philadelphia  County.  Second  largest  (3,090)  was  Elk  County; 
second  smallest  ( 16 ) in  Montgomery  County. 
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DUCKS  AND  GEESE  in  the  air  over  the  planted  fields  of  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 
ment Area  are  a common  sight  these  days.  During  the  1961  Waterfowl  Season,  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  area  has  been  closed  to  public  hunting  in  order  to  give  the  birds  a chance 
to  establish  themselves  for  future  hunting. 


Helping  Waterfowl  Help  the  Economy 

By  H.  L.  Buchanan 

Member,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


OVER  the  year.  I’ve  watched  thou- 
sands of  waterfowl  pass  through 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  in  their 
fall  and  spring  migrations.  During  this 
time  I’ve  also  observed  thousands  of 
hunters  afield  in  the  pursuit  of  water- 
fowl  and  thousands  of  others  just  in- 
terested in  looking  for  or  watching 
our  web-footed  fowl. 

Unfortunately,  the  impact  of  this 
kind  of  recreation  and  other  forms  of 
closely  associated  outdoor  recreation 
on  the  economy  of  the  localities  in- 
volved is  recognized  by  too  few  of 
those  concerned.  It  is  especially  dis- 
tressing to  note  that  in  some  cases, 
leaders  in  a community  which  has 
much  to  gain,  have  opposed  the  de- 
velopment of  areas  which  will  un- 
doubtedly contribute  markedly  to  the 
local  economy. 

One  can  look  to  other  states  to  learn 


the  economic  benefits  of  wildfowl 
shooting  areas.  Land  values  have  in- 
creased, new  business  establishments 
have  sprung  up  and  annually  hunters 
spend  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
these  localities.  But  it  is  really  not 
necessary  to  look  outside  Pennsylvania 
to  observe  the  economic  impact  of 
recreational  areas.  The  Pymatuning 
area  is  one  example  of  the  “shot  in  the 
arm”  increased  recreational  opportu- 
nities give  to  an  area.  And  with  the 
development  of  the  Pymatuning  Goose 
Management  Area  and  other  water- 
fowl  areas  in  the  same  general  region, 
further  benefit  to  the  economy  of  the 
Pymatuning  region  will  result. 

Not  only  should  the  local  merchants 
and  land  owners  welcome  this  po- 
tential economic  boost,  but  they  should 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  such  proj- 
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ects  as  the  new  Goose  Management 
Area. 

Linesville,  for  example,  could  easily 
be  jammed  with  waterfowl  hunters 
every  day  of  the  season.  Emporium, 
in  Cameron  County,  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  impact  hunters  can  have 
on  a small  community.  This  little  town 
plays  host  to  many  hunters  during  the 
turkey,  bear  and  deer  seasons.  A few 
years  ago  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
turkey  season,  the  town  ran  out  of 
eggs.  Not  an  egg  remained  to  feed 
the  hungry  nimrods.  Hunters  could  be 
seen  lined  up  in  front  of  every  diner, 
restaurant,  motel,  hotel  and  gas  sta- 
tion. Their  cars  and  trucks  move  in 
and  out  of  Emporium  like  a long, 
slow  moving  freight  train. 

In  1960,  the  average  hunter  in  the 
United  States  spent  $79.34  in  connec- 
tion with  his  sport.  This  included  $7.22 
for  food  and  lodging,  $11.50  for  trans- 
portation, and  $24.29  for  hunting 
equipment.  Nearly  all  or  some  part  of 
this  went  to  the  small  town  merchants, 
restaurant  and  motel  owners,  and  gas- 
oline station  operators. 

In  the  same  year,  the  average  water- 
fowler  spent  $45.74  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  his  sport. 
This  included  $3.77  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing, $10.11  for  transportation  and 
$12.06  for  hunting  equipment.  If  $45.74 
was  multiplied  times  all  the  water- 
fowl  hunters  who  will  come  to  the 
Pymatuning  area  in  future  years,  you 
can  see  that  Crawford  County  and  all 
of  Pennsylvania  stand  to  benefit  greatly. 

As  far  as  the  Pymatuning  Goose 
Management  Area  is  concerned,  these 
benefits  will  not  become  evident  over 
night.  Several  years  will  be  required 
for  geese  to  become  accustomed  to 
using  the  area  developed  for  them. 
Use,  flight  habits  and  patterns  must  be 
firmly  established  prior  to  the  initia- 
tion of  maximum  shooting  or  the 
greatest  potential  of  the  area  will  not 
be  realized.  Therefore,  we  of  the 
Commission  would  urge  sportsmen  to 
be  patient,  as  the  area  must  not  be 
shot  over  until  it  has  been  determined 


spit! 


CONSTRUCTION  on  the  Pymatuning  Goose 
Management  Area  has  been  under  way  for 
nearly  a year.  Here  the  dozers  push  out  a 
pond  for  use  in  the  propagation  area. 

that  optimum  numbers  of  geese  are 
habitually  using  the  area  and  that  they 
have  firmly  established  habits  in  feed- 
ing, flight  and  use  patterns. 

The  Pymatuning  Goose  Manage- 
ment Area  is  patterned  after  similar 
areas  in  the  Midwest.  Controlled 
shooting  (restrictions  on  number  of 
hunters,  shooting  days  and  hours  and 
permits  to  hunt)  will  be  imposed  on 
part  of  the  area,  once  the  development 
is  complete  and  satisfactory  numbers 
of  geese  are  using  the  area.  Since  sev- 
eral years  will  be  required  for  ade- 
quate numbers  of  geese  to  develop 
the  habit  of  using  the  area,  there  is  no 
controlled  shooting  this  year. 

During  the  1961  waterfowl  season 
4,236  acres,  or  approximately  60  pei 
cent  of  the  Pymatuning  Waterfow. 
Management  Area,  have  been  closed 
to  hunting,  but  on  the  remaining  4( 
per  cent  public  hunting  is  permitted 
In  the  future,  after  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  established  special  regula- 
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GOOSE-EYE  VIEW  of  the  Pymatuning  Goose  Management  Area  in  Crawford  County. 
As  the  migrating  geese  approach  the  area,  they  see  the  reservoir  in  the  distance  and  the 
propagation  areas  below.  Two  ponds  are  visible,  one  in  the  center,  the  other  at  the  bottom. 


tions  for  goose  hunting,  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  area  will  be  within  the 
controlled  shooting  area,  and  a siz- 
able portion  of  the  Management  Area 
outside  the  controlled  area  will  be 
open  to  shooting  with  no  permit  re- 
quired. The  Commission  has  already 
developed  attractions,  food-wise,  for 
waterfowl  on  the  area  open  to  public 
hunting  this  year. 

The  Goose  Management  Area  is 
adjacent  to  the  long-established  Py- 
matuning Refuge  which  has  been 
changed  to  a Propagation  Area.  This 
sanctuary  will  continue  to  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Management  Area. 
About  7,200  acres  owned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  and 
the  Game  Commission  are  being  util- 
ized for  this  Waterfowl  Management 
Project. 

Development  work  in  progress  on 
the  Goose  Management  Area  includes: 
Construction  of  15  dams  and  dikes  to 
impound  water  and  control  water  lev- 


els for  waterfowl  food  production. 
Construction  of  pot  holes  for  resting 
and  nesting  and  establishing  agricul- 
tural crops  for  waterfowl  food  on  more 
than  2,000  acres. 

After  the  development  of  the  Pyma- 
tuning Goose  Management  Area  is 
complete  and  optimum  numbers  of 
geese  have  established  patterns,  con- 
trolled hunting  will  be  initiated.  The 
complete  details  of  operation  will  be 
related  to  sportsmen  well  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  the  area  to  hunting. 
Meanwhile,  I and  my  fellow  Com- 
mission members  are  hopeful  that 
sportsmen  and  citizens  will  take  a 
realistic  view  of  the  potential  benefits 
of  areas  such  as  the  Pymatuning 
Goose  Management  Area  to  the  local 
community  and  to  the  state.  We  feel 
that  as  another  “first”  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Pymatuning  Goose  Management 
Area  will  help  satisfy  the  growing  need 
for  recreational  areas  in  our  great 
Commonwealth. 
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Rough  and  Ready  Fellows 
From  the  Wildcat  District . . . 


The  Bucktails  Go  to  War 

By  Don  Neal 


THE  full  impact  of  the  Civil  War 
hit  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  22,  1861,  when  a troop 
train  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  dis- 
gorged a mob  of  blue-uniformed  moun- 
tainmen,  said  to  be  the  newly-formed 
Bucktail  Regiment,  on  the  station  plat- 
form and  let  them  spill  into  the  streets 
of  the  quiet,  rustic  borough  in  a flood 
of  ribald  exuberance.  These  soldiers, 
it  was  said,  were  on  their  way  to  es- 
tablish a camp  on  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line  in  the  vicinity  of  Bedford. 

Apparently  their  officers  could  do 
little  with  them,  and  these  rough  and 
ready  fellows  from  the  Wildcat  Dis- 
trict scared  the  ladies,  rowdied  with 
the  children,  and  made  friends  with 
the  menfolk  in  a manner  as  reckless  as 
life  itself  in  the  North-tier  counties 
from  which  they  came.  They  gulped 
a noonday  meal  prepared  for  them  by 
the  church  women  of  the  town  like  a 
pack  of  hungry,  good  natured,  un- 
disciplined wolves.  Then  after  thank- 
ing everyone  for  the  wholesome  home- 
cooked  food,  they  loaded  onto  a train 
of  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top 
Railroad  and  were  off  to  war. 

Or  so  they  thought!  But  they  were 
in  for  a considerable  spell  of  disap- 
pointment before  they  woidd  get  a 
crack  at  Johnny  Reb.  For  after  a 
month  and  a half  of  playing  hide  and 
seek  with  the  cavalry  of  Colonel  An- 
gus MacDonald’s  command,  with  only 
minor  skirmishes  to  give  them  hope, 
they  broke  camp  and  headed  back  for 
Harrisburg.  In  the  meantime,  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been  fought 
and  the  mountainmen  had  missed  it 
completely.  So  far,  the  best  they  had 
to  brag  about  was  that  they  had  wet 
their  feet  in  the  Potomac  while  cross- 
ing both  ways.  Certainly  not  a lot  of 


encouragement  for  men  who  had  come 
to  the  army  to  fight  and  were  itching 
to  get  the  job  done. 

But  if  these  rugged  mountainmen, 
who  had  rafted  their  way  to  war  on 
timber  rafts  as  volunteers  of  Thomas 
Leiper  Kane,  had  remembered  an  old 
adage  of  their  home  country— a poor 
start  makes  a good  ending  — they 
would  have  had  more  heart.  For 
starting  with  Dranesville  ( 1861 ) to 
Bethesda  Church  ( 1864 ) there  were 
few  major  encounters  on  the  Potomac 
front  that  they  missed. 

Their  baptism  to  enemy  fire  was  a 
hearty  one.  In  it,  the  Bucktails  under 
the  command  of  Kane  were  supported 
by  the  6th  and  9th  Reserves  when 
they  tangled  with  none  other  than 
Brigadier  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  in 
command  of  the  Tenth  Alabama,  the 


“For  two  hours  the  fighting  was  fast  and 
furious.  . . .” 
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“Every  one  of  the  nine  hundred  Bucktails 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  balmy  Virginia 
spring.” 

Sixth  Carolina,  the  Eleventh  Virginia, 
and  the  First  Kentucky  as  they  ap- 
proached Dranesville  on  a foraging 
party.  For  two  hours  the  fighting  was 
fast  and  furious,  but  in  the  end  the 
Confederate  line  was  broken  and  the 
enemy  chased  from  the  scene.  This 
action  took  place  in  December. 

Throughout  the  winter,  then,  the 
Bucktails  were  quartered  at  Camp 
Piermont,  Va.,  where,  woodmen  like, 
they  built  small  log  cabins  for  them- 
selves in  one  section  of  the  camp  and 
called  the  development  “Bucktail 
City.”  Yet  even  the  comparative  com- 
fort of  these  cabins  failed  to  keep  them 
happy,  for  the  depth  of  the  Virginia 
winter  mud  soon  equaled  or  surpassed 
the  common  depth  of  the  snows  in 
their  northern  Pennsylvania  homeland. 
But  they  managed  to  live  out  this  win- 
ter of  “mud  and  despair”  and  were 
right  and  ready  when  McClellan 
massed  his  forces  for  the  Peninsular 
campaign  in  the  spring. 

Again  Dame  Fortune  frowned  on 
them.  When  McClellan  went  to  the 
Peninsula,  the  Bucktails  were  diverted 
to  Manassas  when  Lincoln  thought 


that  the  Washington  defenses  were 
being  stripped  too  thin.  And  again 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit.  This 
time,  though,  they  were  not  too  un- 
happy, for  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  forage  the  countryside  for  fresh 
fowl  and  other  fare,  and  occasionally 
pilfer  a jug  of  whiskey  from  the  medi- 
cal division.  Such  diversions  occupied 
their  time  from  early  April  until  the 
first  of  June  and  every  one  of  the 
nine  hundred  Bucktails  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  balmy  Virginia  spring. 

Their  furlough  from  active  duty 
ended  on  June  6.  On  that  date  they 
were  ordered  to  board  the  transport 
“South  America”  to  drop  down  to  the 
Rappahannock  and  join  McClellan 
who  had  been  stalled  at  Yorktown. 
They  arrived  at  White  House  on  June 
11,  ready,  willing  and  able  to  support 
“Little  Mac”  in  any  action  he  might 
be  planning  to  take. 

Their  first  action  in  this  section  was 
an  attempt  to  catch  their  old  friend 
Jeb  Stuart  who  was  making  one  of  his 
famous  raids  on  a railroad  depot,  Tun- 
stall’s  Station,  eight  miles  behind  the 
Union  lines.  After  covering  the  dis- 
tance at  an  almost  constant  dogtrot, 
they  found  Stuart  had  done  his  dirty 
work  and  scooted,  leaving  them  with 
nothing  more  serious  to  fight  than  the 
fires  his  raiders  had  started. 

Two  days  later,  their  task  was  some- 
what tougher.  For  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  Beaver  Dam  Creek  that  the  Buck- 
tails,  supported  by  units  of  Berdan’s 
Sharpshooters,  were  charged  with 
holding  the  Union  line  intact  while 
Hill  and  Longstreet  threw  eleven  bri- 
gades of  their  finest  gray-clad  infantry 
against  them  in  the  battle  of  Mechan- 
ics ville.  They  threw  back  charge  after 
charge  and  night  found  them  still  in 
command  of  their  position.  The  Seven 
Day  Battles  had  started. 

Meanwhile,  McClellan  had  decided 
to  shift  his  headquarter  and  supply 
depot  to  the  James  River  where  he 
would  have  better  gunboat  support, 
which  meant  that  the  Fifth  Corps 
would  withdraw  to  that  section.  In 
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completing  the  action  the  Bucktails 
and  their  supporting  Sharpshooters 
were  left  in  their  position  of  the  night 
before  to  fight  a rearguard  action 
while  the  Fifth  moved  south  and  se- 
lected a defensible  position.  Through- 
out the  day  they  held  off  the  eager 
Confederates  but  by  nightfall  it  was 
every  outfit  for  itself. 

Captain  Alanson  Niles  and  his  Tioga 
County  boys  were  cut  off  and  driven 
into  a swamp.  Captain  Irvin  and  his 
Clearfield  County  lumbermen  were 
split  away  and  spent  five  days  without 
rations  before  getting  back  to  the 
Union  lines.  Every  company  lost  at 
least  some  of  their  men,  to  straggle 
back  days  later,  in  the  attempt  to  hold 
off  a determined  enemy  and  retreat  to 
the  main  corps  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Yet  the  Bucktails  had  barely  made 
contact  with  the  Fifth,  and  were  sched- 
uled for  a much  needed  rest,  when 
Lee  directed  all  the  strength  he  com- 
manded at  the  newly-formed  Union 
line.  Immediately,  the  tired  Bucktails 
were  called  up  to  support  the  divi- 
sions of  Morell  and  Sykes,  and  they 
held  their  section  of  the  line,  but 
Hood  with  a Texas  regiment  broke 
through  on  their  left  forcing  them  to 
retreat  across  the  Chickahominy.  The 
next  day  they  rested,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  were  assigned  to 
conduct  Hunt’s  artillery  through  the 
White  Oak  Swamp  on  its  way  to  ren- 
dezvous with  the  rest  of  “Little  Mac’s” 
army  at  Harrison  Landing  on  the 
James  River. 

Feeling  complete  victory  within  his 
grasp,  now,  Lee  was  determined  to 
wipe  out  all  of  McClellan’s  army  and 
kept  pressure  on  the  Fifth  constantly. 
To  slow  his  drive,  the  Bucktails  were 
again  called  upon,  along  with  other 
units,  and  the  battle  of  Frayser’s  Farm 
resulted.  In  this  action  the  Mountain- 
men  took  their  worst  beating,  but  they 
held  Lee  off  long  enough  for  Mc- 
Clellan to  consolidate  his  forces  at 
the  Landing.  The  Seven  Day  Battles 
had  ended. 


Then,  with  Lincoln’s  decision  to 
pull  “Little  Mac”  off  the  Peninsula, 
the  Bucktails  were  returned  by  troop 
ship  to  the  vicinity  of  Washington 
where,  with  little  time  to  rest  and  re- 
fit, they  soon  fought  the  second  Battle 
of  Bull  Run.  This  was  another  defeat, 
but  this  time  the  Bucktails  were  sin- 
gled out  by  Brigadier  General  George 
G.  Meade,  who  stated  in  his  reports 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Hugh 
W.  McNeil  they  were  outstanding  for 
their  coolness  and  steadiness  under 
fire. 

The  tempo  of  the  war  was  quicken- 
ing now.  From  their  defeat  at  Bull 
Run  the  Bucktails  were  shortly  ma- 
neuvered into  positions  on  South 
Mountain  to  stand  off  Lee’s  assault 
there,  which  they  did,  then  they  were 
hurried  to  Antietam.  Chasing  the  Rebs 
as  they  retreated  from  South  Moun- 
tain had  been  fun  for  the  men  from  the 
Wildcat  District,  but  now,  near  Sharps- 
burg,  they  had  stopped  to  fight. 

The  battle  at  Antietam  was  another 
victory,  but  there  was  no  rejoicing  in 
the  Bucktail  camp  for  Col.  Hugh  Mc- 
Neil had  been  killed  as  he  led  them 
in  a daring  charge.  But  with  the  final 
vicious  action  around  Dunker  Church 
on  the  second  day,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son’s command  was  battered  to  the 


They  were  discharged  as  a regiment  even 
though  “they  had  never  been  mustered  in.” 
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point  that  Lee  withdrew  his  entire 
forces  south  of  the  Potomac. 

Now  as  a part  of  the  First  Corps 
under  the  command  of  their  old  friend, 
General  John  F.  Reynolds,  and  with 
General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  replac- 
ing “Little  Mac,”  the  Bucktails  moved 
south  again  to  Fredericksburg.  And 
here  again,  they  found  the  same  Con- 
federate generals  — Longstreet,  Jack- 
son,  and  Hill— contesting  their  advance 
across  the  Rappahannock.  But  on  De- 
cember 12  the  Bucktails  crossed  on 
pontoon  bridges  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  were  thrown  against  the 
Confederate  forces  of  Jubal  Early 
and  Jeb  Stuart.  In  this  battle  the 
Mountainmen  gained  their  objective, 
but  when  other  units  failed  to  support 
them  they  were  driven  back. 

But  at  Fredericksburg  the  Bucktails 
were  lucky,  at  that.  While  they  were 
taking  their  licking  south  of  the  town 
General  Burnside  was  sending  wave 
after  wave  of  Union  soldiers  against 
the  Confederates  on  Marye’s  Hill  to 
face  almost  certain  slaughter.  Their 
reputation  of  being  rugged  fighting 
men  would  have  most  likely  got  them 
a part  in  this  assignment. 

Then  Gettysburg 

From  Fredericksburg  the  Bucktails 
were  called  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Washington.  With  only  minor  move- 
ments occupying  their  time,  then,  they 
went  through  the  winter  and  spring 
and  were  a part  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
wearily  wandering  about  Maryland 
when  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  began 
shaping  up.  From  Fredericksburg  they 
moved  north  to  Hanover,  Pa.,  by  the 
first  of  July  where  they  learned  the 
battle  had  started.  They  marched  on 
throughout  the  night  and  by  morning 
entered  Gettysburg  where  they  found 
the  battle  in  a stage  of  temporary  lull, 
but  within  a few  hours  they  were 
rushed  in  to  support  the  efforts  of 
Sickles  Third  Corps  between  the  two 
Round  Tops  and  the  drive  across  Plum 
Run  towards  Devil’s  Den.  In  two  days 
of  fighting  the  Wildcat  Bucktails  had 
more  casualties  than  any  other  regi- 


ment in  the  entire  First  Brigade,  and 
they  lost  their  colonel,  Col.  Taylor, 
who  had  been  killed  by  a sniper’s 
bullet  at  Devil’s  Den. 

After  Gettysburg,  fighting  in  the 
East  quieted  down  as  both  armies  took 
a breather  except  for  the  almost  con- 
tinuous marching  as  the  crafty  Lee 
played  touch-and-go  with  the  more 
cautious  Meade.  They  waited  out  the 
winter  at  Bristoe  Station,  a stop  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  do- 
ing picket  duty  and  with  the  coming 
of  spring  moved  on  to  Culpeper  to 
join  Grant’s  Army  of  the  Potomac 
which  was  forming  there. 

As  the  Bucktails  moved  from  Spot- 
sylvania to  Bethesda  Church  ( 10 
days)  they  encountered  almost  con- 
tinuous fighting  in  small  actions  all 
along  the  way.  But  it  was  at  Bethesda 
Church  that  many  of  the  enlistments 
of  the  original  Bucktails  ran  out  and 
those  who  didn’t  re-enlist  left  for  Wash- 
ington and  discharge,  while  those  that 
remained  were  transferred  to  the  newly 
formed  191st  Regiment.  Thus,  the 
Bucktails  were  discharged  from  fed- 
eral service  as  a regiment,  and  they 
had  never  been  mustered  in.  But  such 
things  were  common  in  our  army  of 
Civil  War  days. 

Greeted  in  Harrisburg 

In  Harrisburg,  the  returning  Buck- 
tails  were  greeted  joyously  and  his- 
torians claim  that  as  they  marched 
from  Front  Street  to  the  capitol  they 
were  literally  covered  with  floral  trib- 
utes from  the  crowd  along  the  way. 
On  Capitol  Plill  a one  hundred-gun 
salute  rang  out  and  Governor  Andy 
Curtin  was  on  hand  to  give  “his  boys” 
a welcoming  speech. 

After  a stay  at  Camp  Curtin,  the 
Bucktails  were  finally  processed  and 
ready  to  start  for  home.  Swinging 
their  way  up  the  Susquehanna,  even 
after  three  years  of  war,  their  wildcat 
yells  were  as  lusty  as  ever  and  many 
chicken  coops  along  the  way  were  less 
densely  populated  after  their  passing. 
The  Bucktails  were  as  wild  and  riotous 
as  ever. 
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Here's  What  I Know  About 
Hunting . . . For  SURE 


Once  upon  a time  there  was  an 
expert  hunter.  He  read  all  the  out- 
door magazines  and  listened  to  the 
sages  around  the  barber  shop,  com- 
pared notes  with  other  experts  ( so 
classified  if  they  agreed  with  him ) and 
was  top  gun  in  the  local  weed  patches. 

That  hunter  was  I and  it  was 
some  time  ago  and  I’m  no  longer  an 
expert.  A quarter-century  afield  has 
made  me  discard  most  of  the  things 
I’ve  read  and  heard  about  hunting, 
and  today  I’m  almost  back  where  I 
started  from.  But  if  I still  don’t  know 
much  about  hunting,  what  I do  know 
is  for  SURE. 

This  store  of  outdoor  wisdom,  gath- 
ered over  25  years  of  boondocking 
and  chore-dodging,  falls  into  four 
broad  categories: 

People:  ( 1 ) A hunting  partner  usu- 
ally over-sleeps.  (2)  A wife  sleeps 
deepest  when  her  duck  hunter  wants 
his  breakfast.  ( 3 ) The  guys  in  the  next 
blind  are  game  hogs.  (4)  If  you 
wonder  where  to  hunt  ask  a barber. 
(5)  Beware  of  the  quick  shooter,  for 
thou  shalt  inherit  his  quickly  shot 
birds.  (6)  Blessed  be  the  camp  cook, 
the  wife  who  cleans  game  and  the 
partner  with  two  candy  bars. 

Equipment:  (1)  A knife  can’t  be 
too  sharp.  (2)  Hip  boots  leak  only  in 
cold  water.  (3)  When  matches  are 
fewest,  firewood  is  wettest.  (4)  For  a 
drippy  nose,  a wool  glove  beats  any 
bandanna.  (5)  Never  be  the  only  man 


in  the  party  with  a game  pocket  in 
his  coat. 

Critters:  (1)  Foxes  are  not  fit  to 
eat.  (2)  While  a duck  is  still  coming 
at  you,  shut  up.  (3)  Squirrels  can’t  lie 
still  for  over  20  minutes.  (4)  I can’t 
sit  still  for  over  19.  (5)  Geese  aren’t 
smart;  they’re  just  smarter  than  most 
hunters. 

Other  Things:  (1)  Fences  are  al- 
ways two  inches  higher  than  my  legs. 
(2)  Your  shot  was  lucky;  mine  was 
skillful.  (3)  Only  the  men  who  build 
farm  gates  can  understand  them.  (4) 
Bird  dogs  are  optimists;  pheasants  are 
pessimists.  (5)  There  is  no  greater 
faith  than  a small  boy’s  defense  of  his 
birdless  dad.  (6)  The  last  hills  are 
the  highest. 

These  are  the  only  hunting  facts 
that  I’m  dead  sure  of,  for  I’ve  never 
seen  exceptions  to  them.  There’s  a lot 
of  stuff  I’m  half-sure  of.  It  seems  fairly 
certain  that  wives  save  up  the  year’s 
odd  jobs  for  October  and  that  small 
boys  like  to  carry  rabbits  or  empty 
shotgun  shells  just  as  much  as  they 
ever  did. 

Every  year  I salt  away  a few  more 
hunting  truths.  Trouble  is,  I’m  getting 
smarter  slower  and  older  faster,  and 
my  list  is  starting  to  bog  down.  But 
wisdom  beget^  wisdom.  I’m  passing 
this  list  on  to  my  son,  and  with  a head 
start  he  may  ever  be  able  to  find  easy 
ways  to  open  field  gates  and  climb 
barbed  wire  fences.  (Primghar  Bell, 
writing  in  the  “Iowa  Conservationist”) 
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By  Harvey  A.  Roberts 
Chief,  Division  of  Research 


VjT^HILE  the  above  want  ad  might 
▼»  appear  rather  ridiculous,  it  is  sur- 
prising the  number  of  similarly  quali- 
fied people  who  consider  themselves 
experts  on  the  subject  of  deer  man- 
agement. This  line  of  thinking  pos- 
sibly explains  the  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  to  squarely 
face  the  issue  and  accept  a sound 
biological  approach  to  herd  man- 
agement. 

The  establishment  of  a continuous 
long-range  deer  management  program 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been  a long  and 
hard  uphill  struggle.  As  far  back  as 
1927  the  Game  Commission  was  aware 
that  herd  control  through  periodic 
antlerless  deer  harvests  was  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  range  and  the  deer 


themselves.  However,  early  attempts 
to  break  away  from  a “bucks  only  law” 
were  met  with  public  resistance.  Oc- 
casional antlerless  deer  seasons  gave 
only  short-lived  relief  to  an  over- 
browsed range  that  was  growing  from 
a bush  to  pole  stage  forest. 

Herd  Was  Too  Large 

Before  the  deer  ate  their  cupboards 
bare,  Pennsylvania  found  itself  sup- 
porting a herd  of  approximately  1,- 
000,000  animals.  This  unfortunate  sit- 
uation was  further  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  many  sportsmen  adopted 
a deer-behind-every-bush  philosophy 
and  accepted  it  as  being  the  ultimate 
in  deer  management.  Even  today  this 
philosophy  of  numbers  manifests  it- 
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self  in  deer  “experts”  who  hunted  dur- 
ing the  million  deer  era. 

Apparently  many  people  overlook 
the  fact  that  land,  not  deer,  is  the 
crux  of  the  problem.  In  meeting  the 
increasing  demands  of  a mushroom- 
ing human  population  our  land  re- 
source is  coming  under  a degree  of 
management  heretofoje  unknown. 
More  living  space,  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  must  be  produced  on  the  same 
land  area  that  provided  our  ancestors 
with  the  necessities  of  life. 

It  is  the  competition  between  the 
different  interests  for  the  same  land 
that  leads  to  controversy.  Deer  hunt- 
ers want  more  deer;  foresters  want 
more  trees;  farmers  want  bigger  and 
better  crops. 

The  deer  herd  belongs  to  the  pub- 
lic, not  just  the  sportsmen,  and  is  held 
in  trust  by  the  Commonwealth.  As  the 
state  agency  directly  responsible  for 
the  management  of  this  resource,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  must 
manage  the  deer  herd  in  such  a way 
as  to  provide  maximum  recreational 
opportunities  that  are  compatible  with 
other  land  uses.  Good  hunting  for 
present  and  future  generations  can  be 
maintained  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
highway  safety,  forestry  and  agri- 
culture. 

Key  Is  Public  Acceptance 

The  key  to  a successful  deer  man- 
agement program  in  a state  with  the 
variety  of  land  uses  and  range  condi- 
tions that  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  is 
public  acceptance.  Public  acceptance, 
in  turn,  is  predicated  on  a clear  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  deer  prob- 
lem and  the  mechanics  of  deer  man- 
agement. 

As  stated  previously,  the  basic  goals 
of  deer  management  are  to  produce 
the  maximum  number  of  harvestable 
animals  consistent  with  other  land 
uses  and  regulate  hunting  so  that  the 
annual  crop  will  be  fully  utilized. 
These  realistic  objectives,  however, 
are  attainable  only  through  a sound 
deer  management  program.  By  look- 
ing at  the  factors  that  must  be  con- 


sidered in  the  development  and  exe- 
cution of  such  a program,  further 
insight  and  understanding  will  be 
gained  concerning  the  complexities  of 
the  problem. 

Sound  Biological  Basis 

First,  a deer  management  program 
must  have  sound  biological  basis. 
Without  such  a foundation  the  pro- 
gram will  lack  direction  and  perma- 
nency. In  order  to  build  its  manage- 
ment program  on  as  firm  a ground  as 
possible,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission constantly  ferrets  out  facts 
about  deer  and  their  range.  Through 
surveys  of  various  types,  biologists 
are  able  to  detect  fluctuations  in  the 
size  of  the  herd  and  determine  the 
reasons  for  these  changes.  The  health 
of  the  herd  and  the  condition  of  the 
range  is  determined  by  examining  a 
portion  of  the  annual  deer  harvest.  For 
example,  antler  size  and  development 
reflect  food  conditions.  While  several 
factors  are  involved,  a high  percentage 
of  spike  bucks  in  the  legal  antlered 
deer  kill  is  indicative  of  poor  range. 
More  specifically,  approximately  35 
per  cent  of  the  legal  bucks  taken  in 
Potter  County  are  spikes,  whereas 
only  4 per  cent  of  the  bucks  harvested 
in  Crawford  and  Venango  Counties 
fall  into  this  category.  If,  over  a period 
of  years,  the  number  of  spike  bucks 
decreases,  chances  are  food  conditions 
are  improving. 

The  collection  of  sex  and  age  data 
is  also  of  primary  importance.  With- 
out this  information  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  know  how  long  deer  live 
in  the  wild,  the  average  age  of  the 
population,  how  many  males  to  fe- 
males there  are,  and  how  many  young 
to  adults  exist.  Should  a sample  of  the 
kill  show  a greatly  reduced  age  class, 
it  could  be  traced  back  to  poor  fawn 
production  during  a particular  year  or 
an  excessive  winter  loss. 

Habitat  Watched 

Habitat  likewise  is  subject  to  in- 
tense investigation.  The  marks  of  too 
many  deer  per  unit  of  range  are  un- 
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mistakable.  First,  high  quality  pre- 
ferred and  readily  eaten  natural  foods 
disappear.  Much  of  the  browse  in  this 
category  represents  the  seedling  and 
sapling  stages  of  tree  species  foresters 
manage  for  future  timber  harvests. 
Under  continued  excessive  browsing 
pressure  and  the  natural  growth  of  the 
forest  cover  out  of  the  reach  of  deer, 
little  remains  but  low  quality  or  star- 
vation foods.  As  a direct  result,  the 
herd  becomes  malnourished  and  the 
reproductive  capacity  is  drastically 
reduced.  Instead  of  the  average  adult 
breeding  female  producing  twin  fawns 
each  year,  production  drops  to  ap- 
proximately one  fawn  per  adult  doe. 
In  addition,  practically  none  of  the 
6-8-month-old  female  fawns  breed. 
The  food  supply-fawn  production  rela- 
tionship becomes  obvious:  Poor  range 
-)-  poorly  nourished  breeding  stock 
reduced  fawn  production.  Sec- 
ondly, the  situation  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  needless  waste 
in  the  form  of  starvation,  crop  dam- 

THE  DOE  LICENSE  has  proven  to  be  the 
best  control  on  both  the  hunter  and  the 
harvest.  As  conditions  warrant,  hunting 
pressure  can  be  tailored  to  the  available 
population  on  a county  basis. 


age  and  highway  losses  increases.  In- 
stead of  the  licensed  hunter  utilizing 
the  surplus,  Mother  Nature  removes 
the  animals  without  benefit  to  anyone. 

Many  Things  Tried 

In  order  to  overcome  this  needless 
waste  and  protect  the  deer  range, 
various  game  departments  throughout 
the  country  have  tested  many  schemes 
to  balance  the  deer  population  with 
natural  food  supplies.  Increased  buck 
kills,  winter  feeding,  trapping  and  re- 
moving deer  to  other  ranges  and 
planting  winter  food  have  not,  in 
themselves,  proved  to  be  the  answers 
to  herd  control.  Studies  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  only  practical 
and  realistic  method  of  maintaining  a 
stable,  healthy  herd  is  to  harvest  ant- 
lered and  antlerless  deer. 

Doe  License  Best  Control 

After  considerable  experimentation 
with  various  harvest  methods,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  found 
that  the  greatest  control  of  hunter 
distribution  and  harvest  could  be 
achieved  through  an  antlerless  deer 
license  system.  Under  this  system,  li- 
censes are  allocated  on  a county  basis 
and,  in  turn,  the  size  of  the  kill  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  specific  management 
units.  As  conditions  warrant,  gunning 
pressure  and  the  antlerless  deer  har- 
vest can  be  either  decreased  or  in- 
creased by  varying  the  number  of 
licenses.  Depending  on  the  counties 
involved  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
considered  by  sportsmen  good  deer 
hunting  territory,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  number  of  licenses  required 
to  harvest  one  antlerless  deer  ranges 
from  5 to  65.  The  state-wide  average 
is  7 licenses  per  antlerless  deer.  Con- 
trary to  the  popular  belief  that  antler- 
less deer  licenses  are  issued  purely  as 
a money-making  scheme,  all  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  these  licenses 
have  been  earmarked  by  the  Legis- 
lature solely  for  improvement  of  deer 
habitat. 
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Two-Phase  Program 

Beginning  in  1957  amidst  cries  of 
“the  deer  herd  is  doomed”  and  “we’re 
killing  off  next  year’s  sport’’  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  embarked 
on  a two-phase  program  designed  to 
( 1 ) gradually  reduce  the  size  of  the 
over-wintering  herd  and  bring  it  into 
balance  with  existing  food  supplies, 
and  ( 2 ) maintain  the  herd  at  this 
reduced  and  more  realistic  level.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  first  objective, 
more  deer  had  to  be  harvested  than 
were  being  added  each  year  in  the 
form  of  fawns.  (It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  fawn  production  results  in 
an  annual  increase  of  approximately 
30  per  cent  in  herd  size. ) Hence, 
336,500,  350,700  and  371,500  antlerless 
deer  licenses  were  issued  in  1957,  1958 
and  1959,  respectively.  During  this 
three-year  period  the  desired  herd  re- 
duction was  achieved  without  appre- 
ciably affecting  the  buck  harvests. 
Phase  two,  or  the  maintenance  of  a 
herd  in  equilibrium  with  food  produc- 
tion, began  in  1960  with  the  issuance 
of  230,050  antlerless  deer  licenses. 
Had  not  29,887  antlerless  deer  been 
harvested  during  this  season,  the  1960- 
1961  winter  starvation  losses  wovdd 
have  undoubtedly  been  phenomenal. 

Most  Important  Tool 

The  antlerless  deer  license  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  tool  avail- 
able to  the  deer  manager,  and,  as  such, 
is  not  employed  arbitrarily  or  in  a hit- 
or-miss  fashion.  Allocations  of  licenses 
on  a county  basis  are  made  after  a 
thorough  analysis  of:  trends  in  the 
antlered  deer  kill,  hunter  success  ratios 
during  the  antlerless  harvests,  crop 
damage  and  highway  losses.  Because 
unusual  weather  and  economic  factors 
are  often  responsible  for  variations  in 
hunter  success  or  total  harvest,  trends 
comprising  several  years  reflect  a more 
reliable  picture  than  year  to  year  com- 
parisons. Thus  the  results  of  a specific 
season  and  the  trends  apparent  from 
previous  harvests  are  analyzed  to  de- 
termine county  allocations.  Since  it  is 
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the  Commission’s  desire  to  maintain 
the  antlered  kill  at  the  highest  level 
compatible  with  range  conditions  and 
desirable  herd  composition,  major  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  antlered  kill. 
Biological  or  reproductive  factors  are 
also  utilized  in  setting  the  allocations. 
The  ratio  of  breeding  females,  the 
number  of  fawns  per  female  and  the 
sex  ratios  of  fawns  are  considered. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  need 
for  a flexible  management  plan  be- 
comes apparent.  This  flexibility  en- 
ables the  wildlife  administrator  to 
modify  his  program  so  as  to  meet  ever- 
changing  conditions. 

Hunter’s  Choice? 

In  view  of  the  need  to  periodically 
harvest  antlerless  deer,  the  suggestion 
is  often  made— “why  not  eliminate  the 
antlerless  deer  license  and  establish  a 
hunter’s  choice  season?”  While  this 
technique  for  simultaneously  harvest- 
ing antlered  and  antlerless  deer  has 
been  successfully  used  in  a number  of 
states,  it  has  very  limited  application 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  Under  this  ap- 
proach all  control  over  hunting  pres- 
sure would  be  lost.  As  a result,  certain 


areas  would  be  either  grossly  over- 
harvested or  under-harvested.  Fur- 
thermore, much  of  our  deer  range  is 
comparatively  accessible  and,  with 
approximately  500,000-600,000  deer 
hunters  afield,  a hunter’s  choice  season 
would  have  to  be  restricted  to  one 
day.  Under  such  a management  pro- 
gram, the  Game  Commission  would 
not  be  accomplishing  one  of  its  main 
goals,  that  is,  providing  Pennsylvania’s 
sportsmen  with  maximum  recreational 
opportunities. 

The  application  of  today’s  knowl- 
edge of  deer  biology  and  management 
methods  is  making  itself  felt  in  many 
forested  areas  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Not  only  is  the  range  beginning  to 
stage  a comeback  but  the  herd  itself 
is  in  better  physical  shape.  In  order 
to  further  improve  conditions  for  deer 
as  well  as  other  game  species  and 
maintain  a better  balance  between 
the  range  and  the  herd,  the  Game 
Commission  needs  the  cooperation  of 
all  sportsmen.  A display  of  confidence 
in  the  Commission’s  management  pro- 
gram is  vitally  necessary  if  the  future 
of  our  deer  herd  is  to  be  assured.  Deer 
management  is  up  to  date— it’s  now 
up  to  you. 


Book  Note  . . . 

WILDERNESS  COOKERY 

This  new  book  by  Bradford  Angier  combines  all  the  good  qualities  of 
previous  works  on  the  subject  with  up-to-date  knowledge  and  experience  of 
this  well  known  outdoorsman. 

To  the  truly  motivated  hunter,  fisherman,  camper,  and  outdoor  vacationist, 
“Wilderness  Cookery”  provides  relief  from  what  otherwise  might  turn  out  to 
be  poorly  prepared  and  unwholesome  grub. 

This  is  not  just  a cook  book,  but  a collection  of  valuable  information  con- 
cerning all  phases  of  outdoor  cooking. 

In  addition  to  the  common  game  foods,  Angier  provides  recipes  on  such  un- 
usual meals  as  possum,  porcupine,  beaver  tail,  lynx,  muskrat,  crow,  eel,  wild 
fruits  and  vegetables. 
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GAME  PROTECTORS  AND  MEMBERS  of  the  Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  look  over  a 
four-acre  strip  of  bird's-foot  trefoil.  Left  to  right  are  Game  Protector  Dean  Rockwell,  Earl 
Henning,  Thomas  Smith,  Warren  Creitz,  O.  A.  Strohl,  and  Game  Protector  Mervin  Warfield. 


CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE 

It  has  been  said  by  many  people  that  large  scale  habitat  improvement  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  increase  an  annual  game  crop. 

Sportsmen  are  realizing  that  it  is  also  the  most  expensive  and  no  state  con- 
servation department  can  possibly  pay  for  the  habitat  improvement  needed 
by  game  on  a state-wide  basis.  With  their  limited  funds,  State  Game  Man- 
agers can  do  little  more  than  improve  habitat  on  a demonstration  basis  either 
on  private  lands  or  State  Game  Lands  and  strive  to  convince  sportsmen  and 
land  owners  of  the  importance  of  habitat  improvement  in  effective  game 
management. 

To  this  end,  the  Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Carbon  County  has  been 
a credit  to  its  community  and  Commonwealth. 

This  club  operates  on  208  acres  just  outside  of  Palmerton  and  is  the  first 
club  to  locate  in  the  area.  Eight  hundred  members  meet  regularly  to  decide 
programs  and  policy. 

To  date,  three  miles  of  woodland  border  have  been  cut  along  roads  and 
ten  acres  of  food  strips  have  been  developed  and  planted  to  bird’s-foot  trefoil. 
One  and  one-half  million  shrubs  have  been  planted  on  lands  of  the  club  and 
neighboring  farmers.  One  million  trees  have  been  planted.  Troop  No.  42 
Explorer  Scouts  and  Post  No.  42  from  Palmerton  have  been  part  of  the  club 
program  in  assisting  with  the  planting,  cutting  and  stocking.  Dcer-proof 
feeders  are  constructed  by  the  Scouts  in  winter  feeding  activity. 

Being  a part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Farm  Came  program 
since  1949,  they  have  raised  500  birds  in  the  day-old  chick  program  each  year. 
One  thousand  dollars  was  spent  on  a pen  for  this  purpose.  They  send  a boy 
to  Conservation  Camp  each  year  at  State  College.  Fingerling  trout  from  the 
Federal  Government  are  stocked  each  year  and  trout  also  are  purchased  for 
their  annual  fishing  contest  in  public  waters. 

They  hold  an  annual  Easter  egg  hunt  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  sportsmen 
of  tomorrow.  One  of  the  resolutions  to  the  sportsmen  that  they  have  worked 
on  is  that  any  land  in  the  Federal  Government’s  soil  bank  program  must  keep 
their  land  open  to  public  hunting. 

This  sportsmen’s  club  has  set  a standard  for  others  to  follow. 
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The  Story  of  an  Old  Picture 

By  Laura  C.  Smith 


ONE  day  last  winter  a friend  and 
I were  in  Clearfield  County  and 
in  Luthersburg  to  visit  the  house 
where  my  parents  lived  for  27  years. 
My  father  died  there  in  1938.  The 
home  now  belongs  to  Ed  and  Alfaretta 
Burke.  While  we  were  there,  Alfaretta 
showed  me  this  old-time  picture  that 
really  bowled  me  over.  The  picture 
shows  twelve  Luthersburg  men  of  that 
era,  all  real  sportsmen,  and  all  experts 
with  a rifle. 

The  men  were  all  members  of  the 
Luthersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  which 
owned  a store  clubhouse  at  the  head 
of  Coupler  Run. 

After  months  of  investigation  and 
research  I found  out  that  the  picture 
was  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  Old 
Eagle  Hotel,  on  July  31,  1885,  the  day 
Luthersburg  observed  the  100th  An- 
niversary of  the  year  its  first  settler, 
James  Woodside,  came  into  Brady 
Township. 

Many  events  were  planned  for  that 
day.  One  of  these  was  a match  be- 
tween the  Luthersburg  Rifle  Club  and 
the  Dubois  Rifle  Club.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Luthersburg  Club  won  by  a 
majority  of  180  points. 

The  man  in  this  group  for  whom  it 
is  easy  to  collect  hunting  and  marks- 
manship stories  is  Elias  Woodward 
“Woody”  Kelly  ( seated  second  from 
left),  the  first  Game  Warden  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Many  years  later,  August  10, 
1919,  Woody  Kelly,  then  Field  Super- 
intendent of  Game  Refuges,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Kalbfus,  Game  Commission 
Executive  Secretary,  were  killed  when 
a train  struck  their  car  at  a railroad 
crossing  in  Warren  County. 

A recent  letter  from  my  friend, 
Ralph  Kirk,  says  about  Woody  Kelly: 
“One  thing  I remember  about  Woody 
was  the  time  he  went  after  the  mis- 
guided dog  who  was  attacking  his 
sheep.  Woody  put  a lethal  bullet 


through  the  running  dog,  in  the  moon- 
light, at  a distance  considerably  over 
one  hundred  yards.” 

Old-timers  around  the  logging  camp 
on  Hicks  Run,  men  with  whom  Kelly 
often  hunted,  told  of  Woody’s  deadly 
marksmanship  while  grouse  hunting. 
They  said  that  on  a number  of  occa- 
sions Woody  came  in  with  the  day’s 
limit  and  the  number  of  shells  ex- 
pended exactly  equalled  the  number 
of  grouse. 

I,  too,  have  a number  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  prowess  of  Woody 
Kelly.  Part  are  derived  from  my  asso- 
ciation with  him  in  a lumber  camp 
and  part  through  the  Kelly  legend 
that  prevailed  in  the  Smith  family.  My 
father  hunted  with  Woody  Kelly’s 
father  in  the  late  1870’s. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  I worked 
for  Woody  Kelly  on  Hicks  Run.  On 
Sundays  Woody  usually  did  some 
shooting  with  a .22  caliber  rifle.  I 
loved  to  toss  lumps  of  coal  into  the  air 
and  see  them  shattered  by  a .22  cali- 
ber bullet.  I have  seen  Woody  get  two 
lumps,  both  pitched  at  the  same  time. 

While  I was  working  in  the  lumber 
camp  I heard  veteran  woodsmen  tell 
this  story.  Some  time  previously  Kelly 
brought  to  camp  two  very  young  bear 
cubs  whose  mother  had  been  killed. 

The  kitchen  boy  had  become  so 
familiar  with  those  cubs  that  he  had 
no  fear  of  them  when  one  entered  the 
dining  room.  He  grabbed  the  cub  by 
the  neck,  threw  him  to  the  floor  and 
cuffed  him  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
When  that  cub  snarled  and  made  for 
him  the  cookee  was  painfully  sur- 
prised but  he  did  not  attempt  to  argue 
—he  just  tried  to  get  away  from  there 
—fast.  As  he  rounded  the  end  of  one 
long  table  he  lost  a portion  of  the  seat 
of  his  pants,  which  served  to  increase 
his  speed.  At  this  time  he  was  headed 
away  from  the  kitchen  and  his  only 
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Hunters  of  a Day  Qone  By 


salvation  seemed  to  be  the  open  win- 
dow at  the  end  of  the  dining  hall. 
The  window  was  covered  by  either 
wire  screen  or  cloth  netting.  Regard- 
less of  its  composition,  the  screen 
went  with  the  cookee  as  he  dived 
through  that  window.  His  exit  was 
witnessed  by  a number  of  men  com- 
ing for  the  noon  meal. 

The  other  early  sportsmen  in  this 
picture  are,  standing,  left  to  right: 
James  Boyd  Kirk,  Jr.,  a Luthersburg 
barber,  1863-1934,  was  22  when  this 
picture  was  taken;  Christian  Laborde; 
William  Fisher  Kirk,  1863-?,  was  22 
in  picture;  Milton  Ezra  Miles,  1850- 


1940,  was  35  in  picture,  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  the  area;  Herbert  Tracy  Lu- 
ther, 1851-1931,  was  34  in  picture, 
grandson  of  Lebheus  Luther,  founder 
of  Luthersburg;  Johnson  Thomas  Kirk, 
1863-1918,  was  22  in  picture;  George 
Spencer.  Seated,  left  to  right:  John 
Parris;  Elias  Woodward  Kelly,  P-1919, 
first  Game  Warden  in  Pennsylvania; 
Joseph  Shugarts,  father  of  Frank  Shu- 
garts  who  played  big  league  baseball 
from  1890  to  1910;  Henry  Michael 
Seyler,  1846-1915,  was  39  in  picture; 
George  Shugarts,  son  of  Joe  Shugarts 
and  brother  of  Frank. 
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TIME  was  when  the  task  of  camp 
cook  was  passed  from  man  to  man 
at  our  deer  camp.  And  the  first  man 
who  squawked  about  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  what  was  set  down  before 
him  immediately  became  the  new  chef. 
This  led  to  a variety  of  humorous 
situations  (like  someone  cooking  the 
bacon  to  a crisp  or  using  an  old  sock 
in  the  coffee  pot  in  hopes  someone 
would  grumble  loudly  enough  to  be 
the  next  victim).  But  it  also  led  to 
some  sloppy  meals. 


Last  year’s  bill  of  fare  and  the  attend- 
ant shopping  list  will  be  found  ac- 
companying this  article  for  the  con- 
venience and  reference  of  those  who 
have  similar  tasks  for  similar  numbers 
(we  cook  for  six).  A bit  of  calculation 
will  adjust  it  to  smaller  or  larger  camp 
groups. 

Some  men  shy  away  from  cooking 
on  the  grounds  it’s  woman’s  work. 
Nonsense!  The  best  cooks  in  the  world 
are  men,  although  they’re  called  chefs 
when  they  get  that  good.  It  takes  a 


Today,  cooking  chores  are  more 
organized.  Each  meal  is  carefully 
planned  in  advance.  It  makes  for  bet- 
ter eating  and  an  easier  job  of  buying 
that  mountain  of  grub  before  heading 
for  the  hills. 

The  first  step— which  has  fallen  on 
my  shoulders  the  past  few  years— is 
making  up  the  entire  week’s  menu,  a 
meal  at  a time.  It  is  then  a simple  mat- 
ter to  make  up  a shopping  list  from 
this  menu.  It’s  more  economical,  too. 


man’s  bold  imagination  to  dream  up 
that  new  dish  or  add  that  new  taste 
to  an  old  one. 

Being  camp  cook  has  advantages, 
too.  Usually  (he  should  insist  on  it) 
the  cook  is  exempted  from  such  mun- 
dane tasks  as  fixing  fires,  bringing 
wood  and  coal  from  the  woodshed, 
washing  the  dishes  and  pans— which 
you  can  then  burn  to  your  heart’s 
content— and  setting  the  table.  Just 
cook!  And  since  Cook  is  always  last 
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to  sit  down  to  the  table,  he  can  re- 
serve for  himself  the  juiciest  steak, 
the  best-done  pancakes,  or  the  tastiest 
pork  chop.  And  let  anyone  dare  com- 
plain! 

Because  you’re  the  cook  and  make 
up  the  menu,  you  must  also  do  the 
shopping.  This  is  a big  chore,  of 
course,  but  your  wife  will  love  you 
when  you  come  home  with  all  those 
extra  trading  stamps  for  her  book. 

Don’t  Skimp 

Although  the  total  grocery  bill  for 
last  year’s  food  and  stores  looked  big 
in  one  lump— $66— it  averaged  out  to 
only  $11  per  man.  A glance  at  our 
appended  menu  will  illustrate  we  did 
not  skimp.  Where  else  could  one  eat 
for  so  little?  This  total  included  such 
noneatable  items  as  detergent  for 
dishes,  a new  scrubbing  brush  for  the 
pots  and  pans,  paper  towels,  pathroom 
tissue  ( pun  intended  since  ours  is  out- 
side), and  a dish  mop. 

Some  hints  about  cooking  are  in 
order.  It’s  wise  to  keep  in  mind  that 
your  “family”  will  probably  be  ex- 
pending more  energy  during  their 
hunting  trip  than  they  normally  do  at 
home  or  on  their  regular  jobs.  They 
will  also  be  exposed  to  more  rigorous 
weather  conditions.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
see  that  they  are  well  fed  and  that 
they  have  a diet  which  will  fit  them 
for  their  extra  expenditure  of  energy. 

For  one  thing  they’ll  be  exposed  to 
more  cold  than  they’re  probably  ac- 
customed to.  You  can  supply  them  the 
needed  fats  by  going  heavy  on  the 
cooking  oil  when  frying  eggs,  adding 
an  extra  tablespoonful  of  shortening 
to  the  pancake  batter,  and  buying 
twice  as  much  butter  as  you  think 
they’ll  eat.  You’ll  find  them  using  twice 
as  much  as  they  do  at  home. 

Make  meals  well-rounded.  Include 
fruit  or  tomato  juice  with  every  meal. 
Be  sure  of  at  least  one  salad  a day. 
Green  or  yellow  side-dish  vegetables 
add  variety  and  needed  nourishment. 
Meat  and  potatoes  aren’t  enough— by 
themselves. 

With  all  this  to  worry  about,  how 


does  the  cook  get  to  go  hunting?  At 
our  camp  we  get  up  early  enough  to 
have  breakfast  over  and  the  dishes 
washed  at  least  15  minutes  before  the 
shooting  hour.  The  cook  can  then 
leave  camp  and  hunt  all  day  if  he 
wishes.  We  provide  cold  cuts,  soups, 
and  canned  stews  for  the  mid-day 
snacks  for  those  who  return  to  camp 
and  wish  them.  That’s  a “do-it-your- 
self” job. 

The  cook  can  also  assure  himself 
of  plenty  of  hunting  time  by  buying 
foods  that  are  quick  and  easy  to  pre- 
pare. Only  on  the  one  day  we  had 
pork  roast  was  it  necessary  for  me  to 
return  to  camp  early  to  get  the  fire 
going  under  this. 

Post  the  Menu 

The  full  week’s  menu  is  posted  on  a 
cupboard  door.  Should  cook  get  in- 
volved with  a wounded  deer  or  some 
such  “emergency”  and  not  show  up  in 
time,  the  other  fellows  can  pitch  in 
and  have  things  started  at  least  by  the 
time  the  proprietor  of  the  pots  and 
pans  reaches  camp. 

In  Pennsylvania,  during  deer  sea- 
son, more  males  become  cooks  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  One 
authority  has  estimated  that  some  50,- 
000  hunting  camps  dot  Penn’s  Woods 
hillsides.  We  know  of  no  authentic 
count  but  personally  believe  this  esti- 
mate is  on  the  conservative  side,  If 
your  turn  as  camp  cook  is  next,  don’t 
be  afraid  of  the  task.  You’ll  have 
plenty  of  company  all  over  the  state. 

Actually  it’s  fun  to  cook.  In  a camp 
neighboring  ours,  it  had  been  tradi- 
tional to  hire  a male  cook  for  every 
deer  hunting  season  during  the  past 
20  years.  The  fellow  just  wasn’t  avail- 
able the  past  year  and  one  of  the  hunt- 
ing party  undertook  the  task  for  the 
first  time.  He  told  me  later  that  he’d 
had  almost  as  much  fun  tinkering 
around  the  stove  as  he  did  while  hunt- 
ing—almost! 

You’ll  come  way  out  on  top  of  the 
cooking  chore,  however,  if  you  plan 
all  meals  in  advance  and  stick  to  the 
daily  menus  as  your  time  at  camp 
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progresses.  Use  the  most  perishable 
items  first  and  plan  it  that  way. 

Good  eatin’  makes  for  happier 
huntin’. 

Typical  menu  for  party  of  six: 

MONDAY 

Breakfast— fruit  juice,  pancakes,  sau- 
sage, coffee. 

Dinner  — fruit  juice,  steaks,  French 
fries,  salad,  coffee. 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast  — fruit  juice,  eggs,  bacon, 
toast,  coffee. 

Dinner  — tomato  juice,  pork  chops, 
mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  salad,  coffee. 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast  — fruit  juice,  oatmeal,  eggs, 
toast,  coffee. 

Dinner  — ham,  home  fried  potatoes, 
gravy,  salad,  creamed  corn,  coffee. 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast— fruit  juice,  Canadian  bacon, 
eggs,  toast,  coffee. 

Dinner— tomato  juice,  pork  roast,  peas, 
mashed  potatoes,  salad,  coffee. 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast— fruit  juice,  pancakes,  sau- 
sage, coffee. 

Dinner  — spaghetti  with  clam  sauce, 
salad,  coffee. 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast  — fruit  juice,  eggs,  bacon, 
toast,  coffee. 

Dinner  — tomato  juice,  fried  Spam, 
succotash,  salad,  coffee. 

To  accompany  the  above,  the  cook 
provides  a variety  of  other  dishes  such 
as  relishes,  cottage  cheese,  pickles, 
olives,  etc.  He  also  assures  a variety 
of  breads,  rolls,  brown  breads,  fresh 
milk,  buttermilk,  and  canned  milk.  A 
variety  of  canned  soups,  stews,  and 
cold  cuts  for  noontime  snacks  makes 
up  the  complete  menu. 

The  following  list  will  provide  all 
the  food  you  need  for  the  accompany- 
ing menu  for  a week— and  there’ll  be 
some  left  over  for  that  day  of  antler- 
less deer  hunting. 

Meats— sausage  for  2 breakfasts  (3  to 
4 lbs.),  6 steaks,  10  pork  chops,  2 
lbs.  bacon,  2 lbs.  Canadian  bacon, 


3-lb.  canned  ham,  3-  to  4-lb.  pork 
roast,  2 cans  of  Spam,  4 lbs.  as- 
sorted cold  cuts. 

Juices— 5 cans  tomato  juice,  3 cans 
orange  juice,  2 cans  pineapple  juice, 
1 can  grapefruit  juice,  1 can  apricot 
juice. 

Vegetables— 2 large  packages  frozen 
French  fries,  3 large  heads  of  let- 
tuce, green  onions,  tomatoes  and 
other  salad  makings  to  your  choice; 
instant  mashed  potatoes  for  2 meals, 
small  bag  of  fresh  potatoes  for  home 
fries,  2 cans  creamed  corn,  2 cans 
succotash,  2 cans  green  peas. 

Other— 4 cans  milk,  4 qts.  fresh  milk, 
4 qts.  buttermilk,  quart  of  cooking 
oil,  pickles,  olives,  2 lbs.  spaghetti, 

3 lbs.  pancake  flour,  2 qts.  syrup, 

4 lbs.  butter,  3 cans  minced  clams, 
4 doz.  eggs,  box  oatmeal,  5 loaves 
of  bread,  assortment  of  rolls,  several 
cans  of  brown  bread,  5 lbs.  sugar, 
salt,  pepper,  mustard,  ketchup,  as- 
sortment of  stews,  assortment  of 
soups,  eating  apples,  cookies,  5 lbs. 
coffee,  assortment  of  cheeses,  cot- 
tage cheese  — and  snacks  to  suit 
known  individual  tastes. 

N onedibles  — toilet  tissue,  detergent, 
kitchen  supplies  ( dish  towels,  scrub- 
bing brushes,  paper  towels,  etc.). 

MEN  ARE  THE  BEST  COOKS  in  the  world, 
although  they  are  called  chefs  when  they 
get  that  good.  It  takes  a man's  imagination 
to  dream  up  that  new  dish  that  is  so  often 
needed  in  a hunting  camp. 
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CHECK  AND  DEED  are  exchanged  as  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  buys  the 
nearly  8,000-acre  Boudinot  tract  in  Centre  County  during  early  October.  Left  to  right  are 
Franklin  E.  Kantner,  Game  Commission  Administrative  Officer;  G.  Curtis  Pritchard, 
Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  City  Trust;  and  Jacob  J.  Siegal,  attorney  for  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  City  Trust. 


Commission  Buys  Nearly  8,000  Acres  in  Centre  County 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion recently  purchased  the  7,852.7- 
acre  Boudinot  Tract  located  in  Burn- 
side Township,  Centre  County,  from 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  City  Trusts 
for  $122,188.  The  new  public  hunting 
acreage  is  bordered  on  the  north  by 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sproul 
State  Forest.  It  adjoins  State  Game 
Land  No.  100  to  the  south  and  be- 
comes part  of  it,  bringing  the  total 
size  of  that  public  land  to  11,634.3 
acres. 

This  land,  which  has  been  closed  to 
the  general  public  for  the  past  75 
years,  is  now 
available  to  the 
public  as  addi- 
tional open  hunt- 
ing area. 

Given  to  the 
City  of  Philadel- 
phia by  Elias  Bou- 
dinot at  his  death 
in  1802,  the  City 
cut  firewood  there 
for  needy  people 
in  Philadelphia 
until  1885. 

For  the  past  75 
years,  the  prop- 
erty has  been 
leased  to  the 
Spruce  Run  Asso- 
ciation for  private 
hunting. 


When  the  title  has  been  cleared,  an 
additional  400  acres  will  be  purchased 
bringing  the  total  of  new  land  to 
more  than  8,000  acres. 

Game  species  resident  on  the  tract 
are  deer,  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  bears 
and  squirrels. 

Principally  hardwood  timber  is  found 
on  the  newly  purchased  acreage. 
Though  the  City  of  Philadelphia  con- 
ducted timbering  operations,  consider- 
able second-growth  remains,  and  the 
cutting  operations  improved  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife.  Large  timber  is  still 
to  be  found  on  the  slopes  and  in  the 
more  inaccessible  areas. 
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BIRD-FEEDER 


By  John  F.  Clark 


XCUSE  our  pun,  but  this  article 
is  strictly  “FOR  THE  BIRDS.” 
Here’s  a project  that  most  any  youth 
group,  sportsman’s  club  or  individual 
can  tackle. 

Let’s  face  it,  our  feathered  friends 
really  have  a rough  time  in  the  win- 
ter, especially  if  there’s  a lot  of  snow 
and  sub-freezing  weather.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  our  local  Explorer 
Post  ( Post  53,  Salladasburg,  Pa. ) took 
on  the  job,  a couple  of  years  ago,  of 
designing,  building  and  selling  bird 
feeders  to  the  local  townspeople.  This 
year,  Boy  Scout  Troop  53  got  in  the 
act  by  repeating  the  project.  Most  of 
the  funds  raised  from  the  sale  of  the 
feeders  paid  for  the  materials.  Any 
surplus  helps  support  the  yearly  game 
feeding  program. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  drawings,  the 
feeders  are  simple  to  construct  and 
require  no  complicated  woodworking 
tools.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  had  most 
of  the  pieces  cut  to  size  at  a local 
lumber  yard. 

Here’s  a list  of  materials  and  tools 
you’ll  need: 

l-%"  x 12"  x 12"- White  Pine-1  Req. 
°2— 1"  x 1"  x 4/4"— White  Pine-2  Req. 
*3-1"  x 1"  x 6"— White  Pine-2  Req. 

4- 1"  x 10"  x 10"- White  Pine-1  Req. 

5- /2"  x 1"  ( Cut  them  to  fit  snugly 
between  the  posts. ) 4 Req. 


Screws— No.  8 x lM"— 8 Req.  (8  penny 
screw  nails  may  be  substituted. ) 

Nails— IK"  Hardboard  nails. 

Drill— To  drill  guide  holes  for  the 
screws. 

Paint  and  brushes  — Two  coats  of 
floor  and  deck  paint. 

Screwdriver 

Saw 

Miscellaneous  hardware  for  mount- 
ing—Screw  eyes,  angle  brackets, 
supports. 


paint  before  you  attach  the  roof . 
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They  can  be  mounted  like  this : 

from  <1  tree  limb 

on  d.  post . . . 


. a sheet 
metal  collar 
keeps  out 
cats  and 
squirrels . 


You  can  also 
mount  it  on  a 
window  sill . 


Use  two  screw-eyes 
at  the  balance  point. 


Jo()n  R CLARK  - 


Z metal 
angles 
attached 
with 
screws . 


It’s  best  to  mount  your  feeders  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  out  of  the  wind,  and 
near  evergreen  trees  where  the  birds 
can  take  shelter.  If  it  becomes  too 
windy,  you  can  thumb-tack  cardboard 
around  the  sides  and  back. 

And  remember:  IF  YOU  START 


FEEDING,  KEEP  IT  UP  ALL  WIN- 
TER. THE  BIRDS  WILL  DEPEND 
ON  IT. 

° To  get  the  proper  slant  to  the  roof  posts, 
lay  out  the  side  view,  full  size,  on  a piece  of 
paper.  Use  the  paper  pattern  to  cut  the  slant. 
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Strictly  for  Fun 

By  Samuel  S.  Cobb 


TENS  of  thousands  of  Pennsylva- 
nians take  to  the  wide  open  spaces 
every  fall  in  the  quest  of  that  elusive, 
fleet  footed  critter  best  known  as  “a 
buck.”  I suppose  that  a questionnaire 
aimed  at  discovering  why  men  hunt 
deer,  or  probably  any  other  game  ani- 
mal for  that  matter,  would  show  al- 
most as  many  reasons  as  there  are 
hunters.  I could  give  several  valid 
reasons  for  my  own  interest,  but  there 
is  only  one  honest  answer  I can  give. 
I go  for  “the  fun  of  it.” 

Considering  my  success  as  a hunter, 
it  has  to  be  fun  or  I would  have  quit 
long  ago.  Eleven  of  the  last  twelve 
years  have  found  me  in  the  woods  for 
a period  of  from  two  to  four  days  each 
season.  I have  yet  to  experience  the 
thrill  of  squeezing  the  trigger  as  I 
squint  over  the  sights  of  my  rifle  at  a 
spreading  set  of  racks.  I am  either  the 
worst  or  the  most  unlucky  deer  hunter 
alive,  probably  a combination  of  both. 
Despite  this  miserable  showing,  next 
season  will  find  me  out  on  the  moun- 
tains, God  willing. 

Failure  of  No  Concern 

Actually  my  failure  to  bag  a deer 
since  renewing  my  deer  hunting  ac- 
tivities in  1949  doesn’t  bother  me  one 
whit.  If  a nice  buck  comes  along  I 
will  level  off  on  him.  If  not,  I still  en- 
joy a hunting  expedition  and  figure 
that  other  values  balance  off  my  fail- 
ure to  bag  a trophy. 

In  my  eleven  hunting  trips  since 
World  War  II  I have  only  seen  one 
buck  that  I was  either  dead  sure  was 
legal,  or  that  was  close  enough  to  war- 
rant taking  a shot,  with  any  hope  of 
scoring  a hit.  Imagine  my  chagrin  as 
I leveled  off  on  that  one  handsome 
rascal,  to  see  beyond  his  head,  the 
windows  of  a hunting  lodge.  With 


dense  laurel  thickets  to  each  side  of 
him  I never  got  a second  chance, 
once  he  moved. 

Busman’s  Holiday 

To  me,  my  several  days  of  deer 
hunting  each  year  is  an  event  I await 
with  impatience,  especially  as  fall 
matures.  It  is  a sort  of  “busman’s  holi- 
day” for  me.  Being  a forester  by  pro- 
fession I am  intimately  connected 
with  the  outdoors  much  of  the  time. 
There  is  a difference  however  between 
the  forest  I encounter  in  my  work  and 
that  which  I traverse  as  a hunter. 
The  former  is  a matter-of-fact  business 
scene,  represented  in  terms  of  timber 
to  be  marked  and  harvested,  trees  to 
be  protected  from  insects  and  disease, 
a forest  to  be  saved  from  the  ravages 
of  fire.  Busy  hours  allow  little  time  to 
really  see  the  woods. 

As  a hunter  all  is  different.  On  my 
own  time,  subject  only  to  my  personal 
inclinations  I can  move  or  stand,  sit 
or  lie  and  observe  the  forest  to  my 
heart’s  content.  I often  feel  that  this 
has  been  one  reason  for  my  abysmal 
record  as  a deer  slayer.  Once  in  the 
woods,  I become  too  preoccupied  with 
the  wonders  of  nature  and  forget  to 
be  constantly  alert  for  the  prize  I seek. 

White  Glory 

To  me,  my  reward  is  equally  hand- 
some however.  I enjoy  a wealth  of 
delightful  moments.  What  can  surpass 
the  white  glory  of  a cold,  still,  snow- 
blanketed  expanse  of  second  growth 
forest,  or  the  awesome  wonder  of  a 
dark  silent  glade  of  tall  pine  and  hem- 
lock? The  vistas  I have  surveyed  while 
hunting  few  tourists  can  ever  hope 
to  enjoy. 

I have  sat  for  long  periods  watching 
a wide  variety  of  other  forest  crea- 
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tures  at  play,  seeking  food,  or  simply 
moving  to  avoid  oncoming  hunters. 
I have  watched  doe  by  the  hundreds 
slipping  through  the  brush,  silent, 
graceful,  alert  as  they  move  ahead  of 
a drive.  I have  watched  squirrels,  por- 
cupines, the  comical  raccoon,  the  pos- 
sum and  several  foxes.  Once  a very 
unhappy  black  bear  shambled  by  me. 
Birds  by  the  legion  have  amused  and 
diverted  my  attention  from  the  busi- 
ness at  hand.  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral run  of  songbirds  that  brave  the 
northern  winter  rather  than  seek 
warmer  climes,  I have  watched  the 
grouse  that  eluded  me  short  weeks 
before  and  have  seen  more  than  one 
handsome  wild  turkey  making  his  way 
along  a ridge  top. 

I have  been  accused  on  occasion  of 
failure  to  shoot  simply  because  I was 
too  lazy  to  drag  my  prize  out  to  the 
road.  This  is  a gross  prevarication,  but 
it  also  gives  me  consolation  at  the  end 
of  a “buckless”  day  to  think  of  the 
labor  my  lack  of  success  had  saved  me. 

In  addition  to  the  wildlife  I enjoy 
as  I drift  along  a trail  or  ridge  top, 
there  are  the  trees,  beloved  of  any 
true  forester.  I have  probably  picked 
up  more  information,  both  of  the  use- 
ful and  the  useless  variety,  about  our 
native  tree  species  while  hunting  than 
I have  throughout  the  hours  I have 
worked.  The  tremendous  variety  of 
sizes,  shapes,  perfections  and  imper- 
fections, even  in  a single  species  of 
trees  has  intrigued  me  by  the  hour  as 
I sat  a lone  watch  at  some  supposedly 
choice  deer  crossing.  I am  even  un- 
able to  leave  my  job  behind  at  such 
times,  but  find  myself  constantly  esti- 
mating timber  volume  and  defect 


rates  for  the  trees  visible  from  my 
watch. 

Back  in  camp  there  is  nothing  that 
can  relax  my  mind,  wash  away  my 
problems  and  stimulate  me  like  a 
small  hunting  camp,  peopled  with 
close  friends  and  good  companions. 

What  can  renew  a man’s  perspec- 
tive faster  than  several  evenings  of 
good  argument  on  almost  any  subject 
from  guns  to  politics.  What  can  beat 
the  comradeship  at  hearty  meals  and 
odd  hour  snacks,  unlimited  coffee,  a 
cozy  card  game,  or  even  the  privilege 
of  napping  at  will. 

The  variety  in  all  things  associated 
with  deer  hunting  is  a real  joy  to  me. 
This  includes  the  weather.  I have 
shivered  in  sub-zero  temperatures, 
happy  to  have  a small  fire  at  my  feet 
despite  the  fact  that  the  smoke  and 
smell  warns  away  my  quarry.  I have 
trudged  trails  when  the  very  air 
snapped  and  to  halt  was  to  invite 
frostbite.  In  contrast  were  days  when 
I sweated  profusely,  especially  after 
a gruelling  climb  up  some  almost  per- 
pendicular mountain  trail.  Best  of  all 
are  those  glorious  days  when  the  tem- 
perature ranges  the  thirties  and  the 
sun  rides  high.  What  could  ever  serve 
as  a better  tonic  than  to  be  alive  and 
out  in  the  woods  on  such  a day. 

If  perchance  this  fall  my  luck 
changes,  a buck  fills  my  gun  sights 
and  I can  hit  him,  I will  surely  squeeze 
the  trigger,  then  drag  him  in.  If  no 
such  luck  occurs,  I will  still  count  my 
few  days  at  the  camp  a delightful 
interlude  and  a fountain  at  which  I 
can  draw,  if  not  renewed  youth,  at 
least  a renewed  appreciation  of  God’s 
wonderful  world. 


Brash  Bruins 

PIKE  COUNTY  - Black  bears  con- 
tinue to  dominate  the  spotlight  here 
in  this  district  as  most  everyone  is 
seeing  them  more  than  ever  before. 
I don’t  think  our  population  of  bears 
has  so  increased  just  that  they  are 
feeding  so  intensely  to  build  a win- 
ter’s supply  of  fat  prior  to  the  hiber- 
nating period.  A group  of  highway 
workers  was  called  to  view  one  eat- 
ing out  of  a dog’s  dish  in  back  of 
Mary’s  Diner  off  of  Route  402.  Then 
Jay  Lutz,  of  Dingmans  Ferry,  had  a 
bear  take  off  with  a rabbit  cage  which 
held  three  frightened  rabbits.  After 
a stone  was  slung  at  the  bear,  he 
dropped  the  cage  and  ambled  off. 
Many  apple  trees  show  signs  of  bear 
with  broken  limbs  and  piles  of  dung 
underneath.— District  Game  Protector 
Albert  J.  Kriefski,  Hawley. 


Call  of  the  Wild 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY-Dep- 
uty  Joe  Trella,  from  Forest  City,  thinks 
fox-type  predator  calls  are  unneces- 
sary. Trying  his  luck  with  a new  crow 
call  Joe  happened  to  shift  his  gaze 
from  tree  tops  to  ground  when  he 
spied  a gray  fox.  No  sooner  was  the 
first  dispatched  than  another  put  in  its 
appearance  and  met  a similar  fate 
under  the  barrel  of  Joe’s  trusty  twelve- 
gauge.  Never  giving  a thought  that 
such  an  incident  would  ever  recur, 
Joe  was  out  sometime  later  at  a differ- 
ent location  calling  crows  when  sure 
enough  in  comes  a gray  fox  shortly 
followed  by  a second.  He  got  them 
both.  We  cannot  imagine  what  com- 
pelled these  wary  animals  to  come 
straight  to  the  gun  because  only  min- 
utes before  Joe  had  been  firing  at 
crows.— District  Game  Protector  Don- 
ald G.  Day,  Susquehanna. 


Late  Arrival 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY-October  1, 
1961,  I picked  up  a fawn  deer  which 
had  been  found  in  the  South  Moun- 
tains which  could  not  have  been  over 
two  weeks  old  at  the  most.— District 
Game  Protector  Edward  Campbell, 
Fort  Loudon. 

Low  Ceiling 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY -Since 
being  stationed  here  in  Cumberland 
County  I have  been  called  on  to  serv- 
ice all  kinds  of  petty  complaints,  every- 
thing from  skunks  in  the  basement  to 
bats  in  the  attic.  This  month  I was 
notified  to  check  a report  at  the  York- 
Harrisburg  State  Airport  that  the 
groundhogs  were  undermining  the 
ground  approach  antenna  system. 
Upon  investigation  I found  that  a 
groundhog  had  taken  up  residence 
under  one  of  the  supporting  pillars  of 
the  approach  antenna  at  the  east  end 
of  the  runway.  It  was  a harrowing  ex- 
perience trying  to  rid  myself  of  the 
groundhog  with  the  big  Constellations 
and  other  large  aircraft  coming  in 
about  35  or  40  feet  over  my  head 
while  landing.  Needless  to  say  I re- 
ceived no  further  complaint  from  this 
air-minded  woodchuck.— District  Game 
Protector  Eugene  Utech,  Carlisle. 
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Ringneck  Rouse 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  - 
While  on  patrol  in  Plainfield  Township 
with  Deputy  Game  Protector  Edgar 
Schweitzer  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, a strange  performance  was 
observed.  A large  gray  cat  was  sneak- 
ing across  a freshly  cut  hayfield.  This 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  cat  was  in 
fresh  pursuit  of  some  small  bird  or 
animal.  Besides  Deputy  Schweitzer 
and  myself  watching  this  action,  there 
was  also  another  observer.  A very 
large  ring-necked  pheasant  was  also 
most  interested  in  “Tabby’s”  actions. 
As  we  watched,  the  cock  bird  started 
directly  toward  the  preoccupied  cat. 
When  the  cock  bird  cackled,  the  cat 
looked  in  its  direction,  and  one  could 
visualize  about  eight  of  his  nine  lives 
being  scared  out  of  him.  The  last  we 
saw  of  these  two  was  one  mighty 
scared  cat  running  for  home  with  one 
very  angry  cock  bird  running  right 
behind  him.  This  seems  to  be  a case 
of  the  hunter  becoming  the  hunted.— 
District  Game  Protector  Richard  W. 
Anderson,  Easton. 


Baitless  Traps 

INDIANA  COUNTY  - On  Septem- 
ber 18,  Deputy  DeVore  set  out  seven 
fox  traps  without  using  any  lure  or 
bait  of  any  kind.  The  next  day,  upon 
visiting  the  traps,  he  found  he  had 
caught  three  foxes  and  two  raccoons. 
Even  with  results  as  were  shown,  he 
still  believes  it  best  to  use  lure  and 
bait.  — District  Game  Protector  An- 
thony J.  Zaycosky,  Indiana. 


Wilderness  Battle 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  - Several 
days  prior  to  the  1961  archery  season, 
Deputy  Game  Protector  Merle  Glitch, 
of  New  Castle,  observed  the  following 
while  on  patrol  in  Lawrence  County. 
A pair  of  large  ears  were  noticed  in  a 
hayfield.  Deputy  Glitch  very  quietly 
approached  the  spot  and  sighted  a 
ten-point  buck  and  a doe  lying  close 
by.  Thinking  the  buck  was  located  in 
a different  spot  than  where  he  saw 
the  ears  he  looked  close  over  the  field 
to  find  another  buck  with  more  than 
14  points.  Wanting  to  get  a better  look 
at  the  large  rack  Deputy  Glitch  gave 
a bleating  call.  Instantly  both  bucks 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  the  larger  of 
the  two  charged  the  ten-point  buck 
and  the  impact  of  antlers  could  have 
been  heard  a long  way  off.  As  the 
bucks  squared  off  for  the  second 
charge  Glitch  again  made  the  bleating 
call  attracting  the  attention  of  both 
deer.  Next  scene,  three  white  tails 
going  over  the  horizon.— District  Game 
Protector  Calvin  A.  Hooper,  Jr.,  New 
Castle. 

Pistol  Packin’  Housewife 
LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  - Mrs. 
Kenneth  Hoover,  who  resides  in  Glen- 
dale, had  quite  a trying  experience 
several  days  ago.  One  morning  while 
her  husband,  Kenneth,  was  at  work, 
she  heard  their  dog  barking  furiously. 
She  stepped  out  of  the  house  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
and  was  amazed  to  see  that  the  dog 
had  a large  rattlesnake  cornered  be- 
neath a tree.  Mrs.  Hoover  who  does 
not  particularly  care  to  use  firearms 
rose  nobly  to  the  occasion.  She  went 
quickly  back  into  the  house,  loaded 
Ken’s  .32  revolver  and  returned  to 
where  the  dog  still  had  the  snake 
trapped.  She  drew  a careful  bead, 
fired  and  dispatched  Mr.  Rattler  with 
one  round.  The  snake  measured  45 
inches  and  had  nine  rattles  and  a but- 
ton. Quite  a wicked  customer  to  meet 
on  the  front  lawn.— District  Game  Pro- 
tector Stephen  A.  Kish,  Avoca. 
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Playful  Prowler 

YORK  COUNTY  - On  September 
23,  1961,  before  7:00  a.m.  I received 
a call  on  complaint  of  a fox  in  the  city 
of  York.  This  fox  was  in  a fenced-in 
enclosure,  with  the  complainant’s  pet 
white  rabbit.  This  fox  would  jump  in 
the  enclosure,  nip  the  rabbit  several 
times,  and  then  jump  out  and  keep 
repeating  this  procedure.  Deputy 
Rentzel  and  I answered  the  call  and 
found  the  rabbit  unharmed  and  no 
fox.  The  lady  that  owned  the  rabbit 
thought  the  fox  was  trying  to  kill  her 
pet.  She  awoke  to  the  frightened  cry 
of  the  rabbit,  ran  out  to  the  back 
porch  and  clapped  her  hands.  The  fox 
would  just  turn  and  trot  back  into  her 
shrubbery  and  wait  until  the  woman 
went  back  into  the  house.  Then  this 
fox  would  return  to  play  some  more. 
After  an  investigation,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  fox  was  a pet  of  a city 
resident  and  had  gotten  away.  It 
would  return  to  its  owner  for  its  eve- 
ning meal  but  disappear  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.  The  owner  of 
this  fox  finally  captured  it,  probably 
causing  relief  to  all  the  neighborhood 
cats,  birds,  rabbits  and  other  antago- 
nized pets.— District  Game  Protector 
G.  John  Martin,  York. 

Crashin’  Grouse 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY-Two  grouse 
have  crashed  through  windows  in  the 
city  of  Johnstown  during  the  week 
starting  September  25.— District  Game 
Protector  Louis  D.  Mostoller,  Johns- 
town. 


Predator  Program 

ERIE  COUNTY  - Upon  making  a 
survey  of  the  predator  population  on 
Presque  Isle  and  conferring  with  Park 
Superintendent  Michael  Wargo,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  reduce  the 
predators  by  trapping.  In  a little  over 
a week’s  time  I removed  the  following 
from  the  park:  20  red  foxes,  22  rac- 
coons, and  eight  opossums.  One  un- 
usual observation  was  the  complete 
absence  of  skunks.  I did  not  trap  one. 
Apparently  the  “pole  cats”  simply  do 
not  take  to  the  sandy  beaches  and 
picnic  areas  of  Presque  Isle.— District 
Game  Protector  Roger  J.  Wolz,  Erie. 


Wild  Bird  Dog 

ERIE  COUNTY— Early  one  morn- 
ing I watched  a red  fox  hunting  a 
grain  stubble  field.  He  ranged  back 
and  forth  across  the  field  hunting  into 
the  wind.  His  form  and  style,  hunting 
for  body  scent,  would  have  made  any 
bird  dog  fancier  envious.  I have  been 
a spectator  at  many  bird  dog  trials 
but  never  saw  a dog  work  with  such 
precision  as  this  fox.  — District  Game 
Protector  Elmer  Simpson,  Union  City. 


Hungry  Bears 

LYCOMING  COUNTY  - Bears  are 
all  over  the  district  getting  into 
trouble.  Corn  is  about  all  they  have 
to  eat.  Have  a good  crop  of  apples 
some  places  and  a few  wild  grapes.— 
District  Game  Protector  Levi  R. 
Whippo,  Williamsport. 
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Black  Eye  for  Hunters 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  - Here 
is  one  cause  of  posted  ground  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County.  On  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober 27  or  the  morning  of  October 
28  somebody  spotlighted  and  shot  and 
killed  a riding  horse  valued  at  $1,000 
while  illegally  hunting  deer.  THIS  IS 
SPORT?  — District  Game  Protector 
Lloyd  B.  Welch,  Three  Springs. 


A Mother’s  Determination 

BLAIR  COUNTY  - On  September 
29  I received  a call  from  a lady  in 
East  Altoona  that  she  had  a nest  of 
small  rabbits  and  would  I please 
come  and  pick  them  up.  I went  to  in- 
vestigate as  to  why  they  were  dis- 
turbed and  found  they  had  been  dug 
up  while  she  was  in  the  process  of 
planting  her  tulips.  The  strange  part 
of  this  whole  thing  is  the  location  of 
the  nest,  which  was  located  in  a stone 
flower  box  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
house,  approximately  five  feet  off  the 
ground.  I wondered  how  the  old 
mother  had  accomplished  the  feat  of 
getting  into  the  box  when  a neighbor 
lady  informed  us  that  she  saw  her 
going  up  and  down  the  steps  and  then 
hop  over  to  the  flower  box.  The  next 
thing  we  know  rabbits  will  be  build- 
ing in  trees  to  keep  away  from  ground 
predators.  — District  Game  Protector 
Russell  Meyer,  Altoona. 


Chuck-o-matic  Drive 
BUCKS  COUNTY  - A friend  of 
mine,  Ed  Fuhrmeister,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  been  landing  his  air- 
plane at  a local  private  airfield.  In 
order  to  have  transportation  after 
landing  his  plane,  he  keeps  an  auto- 
mobile on  the  field  at  all  times,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  used  for  a week 
or  two  at  a time.  This  past  summer 
Mr.  Fuhrmeister  got  out  of  his  air- 
plane, stepped  into  his  car,  pushed 
the  starter  button  and  such  goings-on 
under  the  hood  you’ve  never  heard 
before.  What  actually  happened  was 
that  a ground  hog  had  crawled  under- 
neath the  hood,  dozed  off  between  the 
radiator  and  the  engine.  When  Ed 
started  the  car  it  caused  the  fan  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  ground  hog. 
He  was  killed,  the  fan  blades  were 
bent,  the  radiator  had  to  be  replaced 
and  Mr.  Fuhrmeister  (being  a “city” 
man)  had  just  been  introduced  to  the 
“wilds”  (wildlife)  of  Bucks  County.— 
Woodrow  W.  Wehrung,  Ottsville. 

Road  Kill  High 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— It  is  certainly 
no  exception  to  be  awakened  at  night 
or  any  time  during  the  day  by  some- 
one reporting  a deer  hit  on  the  high- 
way, but  now  it  is  starting  to  happen 
to  our  other  game  as  well.  To  my 
knowledge  we  have  had  four  turkeys 
killed  by  autos  this  month  and  one  cub 
bear.  Bears  seem  to  be  showing  up  in 
greater  numbers  this  fall  than  in  any 
of  the  past  five  seasons.  If  the  weather 
cooperates  we  should  have  a good 
bear  kill  in  McKean  County  this  fall. 
—District  Game  Protector  Robert  H. 
Myers,  Mt.  Jewett. 

Hunter  Safety  Enthusiasm 
WESTMORELAND  COUNTY  - 
More  schools  are  becoming  interested 
in  putting  on  Hunter  Safety  Courses 
for  the  children.  I believe  we  shall 
see  more  of  these  programs  in  the 
schools  in  the  future.  — Conservation 
Information  Assistant  Samuel  K. 
Weigel,  Ligonier. 
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Bashful  Bushytail 

LANCASTER  COUNTY-Received 
a call  from  a frantic  woman  in  Lan- 
caster about  a squirrel  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  caught  in  the  wires  on  a 
light  pole  in  Lancaster.  Went  to  in- 
vestigate and  found  that  the  squirrel 
was  just  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
pole  but  could  not  convince  about 
three  ladies,  who  had  gathered  about, 
that  it  was  not  caught  and  hurt.  Called 
the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light 
and  they  sent  two  men  in  a truck  to 
get  the  squirrel  down  for  me.  After 
quite  a bit  of  persuasion  the  squirrel 
left  his  place  of  safety  and  ran  off  and 
up  a tree  nearby.  Needless  to  say 
there  were  a couple  of  very  red-faced 
ladies  present  then.  — District  Game 
Protector  J.  P.  Eicholtz,  Strasburg. 

Open  Season  on  Stoves 

INDIANA  COUNTY  - A happy 
hunter  in  northern  Indiana  County 
returning  to  his  home  by  foot,  after 
what  he  thought  a profitable  hunt, 
failed  to  unload  his  rifle.  As  he  en- 
tered the  house,  the  rifle  went  off,  the 
bullet  struck  the  kitchen  stove,  re- 
sulting in  three  nice  holes  in  the  stove. 
A not  too  happy  woman  of  the  house- 
hold may  even  have  become  irritated 
had  she  been  standing  between  the 
rifle  and  the  stove.  — District  Game 
Protector  John  A.  Badger,  Indiana. 

His  48th  License 

BEDFORD  COUNTY-The  follow- 
ing article  appeared  in  a recent  edition 
of  the  Bedford  Gazette.  J.  B.  Gordon, 
of  New  Paris,  Route  1,  drove  out  to 
Clovin’s  Garage,  in  Schellsburg,  Thurs- 
day, to  buy  a hunting  license.  He  filled 
out  an  application,  paid  his  fee  and 
was  issued  a permit.  There  was  noth- 
ing unusual  about  sale  except  for 
these  aspects:  JB  has  been  buying  a 
Pennsylvania  hunting  license  since 
they  were  first  issued;  JB  has  pur- 
chased one  every  year  without  fail; 
JB  is  92  years  old!— District  Game  Pro- 
tector William  Shaffer,  Bedford. 


Trick  or  Treat 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Recently  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Lock  Haven 
Express  about  a bear  seen  in  Dunns- 
town,  a suburb  of  Lock  Haven.  Within 
a few  days  I received  a call  from  a 
woman  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
Lock  Haven  who  claimed  that  a bear 
had  stolen  her  goldfish  from  a pond 
in  her  back  yard.  It  took  me  quite  a 
time  to  convince  her  that  the  culprit 
that  had  created  the  havoc  around 
her  fish  pond  had  been  a raccoon  and 
not  a bear.— District  Game  Protector 
John  B.  Hancock,  Mill  Hall. 


Chester  the  Blue  Heron 

CLARION  COUNTY -This  story 
was  related  to  me  by  two  men  who 
were  making  a float  on  the  Clarion 
River  between  Gravel  Lick  and  Mill 
Creek.  While  drifting  along,  talking, 
they  heard  this  strange  noise.  Being 
curious,  they  decided  to  investigate. 
Upon  coming  in  to  the  shore  they  ob- 
served a large  blue  heron  lying  close 
to  the  beach.  At  first  glance  they 
thought  a large  rock  had  fallen  on  its 
leg  but  closer  examination  revealed 
that  a large  snapping  turtle  had  the 
heron  by  the  leg.  Needless  to  say,  the 
turtle  was  disposed  of  and  the  heron 
released.  The  heron  has  been  seen 
several  times  and  was  recognized  be- 
cause it  walks  with  a limp.  He  has 
been  named  Chester.— District  Game 
Protector  Jack  Lavery,  Clarion. 
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New  Bradford  County 
Came  Land 

Purchase  of  a new  State  Game  Land 
in  Bradford  County  was  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

The  new  tract  is  928  acres  in  size 
and  will  be  known  as  State  Game 
Land  No.  240.  It  is  located  8 miles 
west  of  Wyalusing,  8 miles  south  of 
Towanda  and  lies  astride  Route  397 
and  Kent  Run. 

This  property  is  mostly  wooded  but 
there  are  some  old  fields  on  it.  Kinds 
of  wild  game  presently  found  there 
principally  are  deer,  rabbits  and  grouse. 

State  Trooper  Killed 
As  Car  Misses  Deer  Herd 

A Pennsylvania  State  Police  car 
skidded  off  Route  940  when  a herd  of 
deer  darted  in  front  of  it  on  October 
3,  killing  Trooper  Anthony  Bensch, 
43,  of  Gilbert. 

Bensch,  a native  of  Coaldale,  was 
thrown  from  the  back  seat  of  a patrol 
car  being  operated  by  Trooper  Robert 
Latzo,  state  police  said.  The  car  struck 
a tree  and  a utility  pole  between 
Blakeslee  Corners  and  Mount  Pocono. 


TRAP  SHOOTING  CHAMPIONS  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  Mary  Christopher,  of  Cornwells 
Heights,  Burks  County,  and  Howard  Lewis, 
of  Uhlerstown,  Bucks  County,  after  they 
had  won  the  16-yard  Pennsylvania  Stake 
Trap  Shooting  Championship  for  their  di- 
vision. 


Pittsburgh  Scientists  to  Study 
Antlered  Doe  Deer 

Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  are  asked 
to  help  Pittsburgh  scientists  in  procur- 
ing antlered  doe  deer.  Female  deer 
of  this  kind  are  so  exceedingly  rare— 
about  1 in  2,500  to  3,000— that  the  only 
opportunity  for  a scientist  to  see  more 
than  one  such  animal  in  a lifetime  is 
by  the  cooperation  of  a vast  number 
of  hunters.  Bucks,  whose  antlers  have 
not  been  polished,  but  are  still  in 
the  velvet,  are  also  of  interest. 

Dr.  John  C.  Donaldson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  Medical  School, 
and  Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Doutt,  of  Carnegie 
Museum,  are  anxious  to  obtain  addi- 
tional specimens  of  such  animals  for 
study.  They  are  interested  in  deter- 
mining why  these  freaks  occur  and 
the  possible  relationship  to  human 
abnormalities. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  hunt- 
ers and  game  protectors,  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  one  kind  of 
hermaphrodite  and  several  other  very 
interesting  specimens,  which  have 
added  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  abnormal  deer.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  year  may  prove  to  be 
another  successful  season. 

If  any  hunter  should  kill  a doe  with 
antlers,  no  matter  how  small,  or  a 
buck  with  antlers  in  the  velvet,  he  is 
asked  to  phone,  collect,  Dr.  J.  Ken- 
neth Doutt  at  Carnegie  Museum,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  MAyflower  1-7300.  Dr. 
Doutt  asks  to  be  permitted  to  examine 
the  specimen  before  it  is  dressed  out, 
if  possible.  However,  if  the  hunter 
prefers  to  hog  dress  his  deer  immedi- 
ately, the  entrails  should  be  kept  cold 
(preferably  frozen)  and  protected 
from  damage  by  dogs  or  wild  animals 
until  the  specimen  can  be  examined. 
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HANDSOME  new  Northwest  Division  Game  Commission  headquarters  building  officially 
dedicated  on  October  20  is  located  on  Route  8 a short  distance  south  of  Franklin. 


Northwest  Division 
Headquarters  Building 
Dedicated 

The  Game  Commission  formally 
dedicated  its  Northwest  Division  head- 
quarters building  on  October  20.  The 
new  structure  is  located  along  Route 
8,  approximately  2 miles  south  of 
Franklin.  The  public  was  invited  to 
attend  the  ceremony  and  afterward 
toured  the  building. 

The  dedicatory  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  The  Honorable  Leonard  C. 
Staisey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Forests  and  Waters,  Game  and 
Fish  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  A.  Thompson,  Pittsburgh, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  presided  at  the  cere- 
monies. H.  L.  Buchanan,  Franklin, 
Vice-President  of  the  Commission, 
was  chairman  of  the  event.  Other 
members  of  the  Commission,  the 
agency’s  administrators  and  outdoors- 
men  and  conservationists  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  C.  Ed  Palmer,  of 
Erie,  Treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
spoke  briefly,  as  did  Oscar  A.  Becker, 
of  Reading,  Past  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America. 

Funds  with  which  to  build  the  wild- 
life agency’s  northwest  headquarters 
structure  derived  from  rentals  and 
royalties  that  accrued  from  gas  leases 
on  State  Game  Lands.  Funds  so  ac- 
quired were  designated  by  the  Game 
Commission  for  capital  investments. 


Deputy  Cochenour  Wins 
GAME  NEWS 
Circulation  Contest 

Deputy  Game  Protector  James  R. 
Cochenour,  of  Dravosburg,  sold  205 
GAME  NEWS  subscriptions  earning 
347  points  to  win  the  circulation  con- 
test in  his  southwest  field  division  and 
throughout  the  state. 

This  year’s  contest  began  on  May 
31  and  ended  September  30.  Deputies 
and  salaried  personnel  did  not  com- 
pete against  each  other,  but  did  com- 
pete against  themselves  in  each  field 
division. 

District  Game  Protector  Jay  D. 
Swigart,  of  Butler,  won  the  contest 
for  salaried  personnel  in  the  north- 
west division  and  throughout  the  state 
with  264  subscriptions  for  a total  of 
328  points. 

The  92  salaried  officers  and  105 
Deputy  Game  Protectors  who  partici- 
pated in  the  contest  sold  5,286  sub- 
scriptions for  6,861  total  points. 

Salaried  and  Deputy  winners  in 
each  division  are  as  follows: 

Northwest,  Jay  D.  Swigart  and  Ste- 
phen J.  Kuti.  Southwest,  James  Burns 
and  James  R.  Cochenour.  Northcen- 
tral,  H.  Richard  Curfman  and  William 
C.  Martin.  Southcentral,  E.  W.  Camp- 
bell and  James  L.  Keister.  Northeast, 
Richard  W.  Donahoe  and  Donald  W. 
Swisher.  Southeast,  Edward  F.  Sher- 
linski  and  Howard  W.  Bartholomew. 
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Hunting  Available  on 
Regulated  Shooting  Grounds 

October  2 marked  the  date  certain 
game  birds  could  be  hunted,  this  year, 
on  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  which 
charge  a fee,  also  on  privately  oper- 
ated grounds  located  in  nonpheasant 
counties.  In  counties  in  which  pheas- 
ants thrive  the  season  for  private  regu- 
lated shooting  will  not  open  until 
October  28,  first  day  of  the  small  game 
season  this  year.  Hunting  on  all  Regu- 
lated Shooting  Grounds  will  end 
March  31,  1962. 

A citizen  of  this  state  must  own  a 
1961  hunting  license  to  shoot  on  these 
properties,  which  are  licensed  by  the 
Game  Commission.  A nonresident  may 
hunt  on  them  for  three  consecutive 
days,  Sundays  excluded,  on  a $3.15 
license  which  may  be  issued  by  the 
shooting  grounds  permittee  and  stip- 
ulates that  hunting  shall  be  done  on 
such  areas  only.  Persons  who  own  a 
nonresident  Pennsylvania  hunting  li- 
cense need  not  purchase  the  3-day 
license. 

Presently,  there  are  176  Regulated 
Shooting  Grounds  in  the  Common- 
wealth, 58  of  which  are  commercially 
operated  and  118  licensed  privately. 

Pheasants  are  the  birds  principally 
hunted  on  these  areas.  But  bobwhite 
quail,  chukar  partridges,  also  black 


and  mallard  ducks  more  than  two 
generations  removed  from  the  wild, 
are  stocked  on  some  of  them.  Other 
species  of  game  may  be  hunted  on 
these  premises,  but  during  the  estab- 
lished seasons  only.  Bird  dogs  are 
often  made  available  to  guests.  On 
most  of  these  properties,  often  called 
“shooting  preserves,”  food  and  cover 
conditions  have  been  developed  to 
simulate  those  found  on  farms.  This 
and  the  release  of  full-feathered  birds 
combine  to  annually  provide  natural- 
like gunning  for  the  enjoyment  of 
thousands  of  pay-as-you-shoot  hunt- 
ers in  Pennsylvania. 

lands  Came  From  Wives, 
Not  Hunters 

A Pittsburgh  housewife,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Jarosz,  of  2115  Jane  Street,  sug- 
gests that  the  Game  Commission  ap- 
peal to  the  wives,  not  the  hunters  for 
information  about  game  kills  and  band 
numbers. 

Mrs.  Jarosz  reported  a duck  band  in 
1959  which  turned  out  to  be  from  an 
eight-year-old  duck  her  husband  had 
shot.  When  she  read  “Bands!  Bands! 
Who  Has  a Band?”  (GAME  NEWS, 
October,  1961 ),  she  sent  in  three  more 
bands  from  ducks  her  husband  bagged. 
She  feels  the  Game  Commission  would 
get  better  results  if  they  appealed  to 
the  wives,  not  the  hunters. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  FAIR  wildlife  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Meadville  Sportsmen's 
Club  attracted  about  50,000  persons  during  two  days  in  late  August.  Part  of  the  display 
was  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


SAFE  HUNTERS — Steven  Mace,  Lebanon  County  Game  Land  Manager  (left),  awards  safe 
hunter  badges  to  four  boys  who  completed  the  course  on  the  proper  usage  of  firearms  at 
the  Quentin  carnival  grounds  October  2.  The  four  students  from  left  to  right  are  Robert 
Harkins,  Lebanon,  R.  D.  5;  Conrad  Houser,  Quentin;  and  Carl  Yeagley  and  Gordon  Reider, 
North  Cornwall.  Monroe  Buffenmeyer,  president  of  the  Quentin  Conservation  Field  and 
Stream  Club,  looks  on  from  the  rear.  — 


President  Signs  Waterfowl 
Wetlands  Acquisition  Bill 

Washington,  D.  C.— President  John 
F.  Kennedy  on  October  4,  1961,  signed 
into  law  H.  R.  7391,  authorizing  an 
emergency  loan  of  $105  million  for 
the  Interior  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  acquire 
the  wetlands  necessary  to  preserve 
continental  flights  of  migratory  water- 
fowl,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
reports. 

Passed  by  the  Congress  shortly  be- 
fore adjournment,  H.  R.  7391  now 
becomes  Public  Law  87-383.  The  bill 
was  sponsored  by  Congressman  John 
D.  Dingell  (Michigan). 

The  bill  authorizes  tbe  $105  million 
interest-free  loan  over  a seven-year 
period,  after  which  repayment  begins 
at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent  of  the  annual 
sale  of  $3  Federal  duck  hunting 
stamps.  Funds  for  the  program,  how- 
ever, must  be  allocated  each  year  and 
it  appears  unlikely  that  the  additional 
money  can  be  made  available  before 
next  spring.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  seek  a deficiency,  or  sup- 
plemental, appropriation  next  January 
in  advance  of  regular  appropriations. 


TIPS  TO  HUNTERS 


Often  the  tree  nearest  a perfect 
lookout  has  neither  a stump  nor  a 
rock  to  sit  on,  but  the  tree  is  an  ex- 
cellent blind.  The  “deer  seat”  solves 
the  problem.  The  rope  used  here 
also  makes  a good  drag  rope  when 
you  bag  your  deer.  The  only  addi- 
tional equipment  needed  is  a strap 
for  around  the  tree.  An  old  chestnut 
branch  serves  as  the  spreader. 
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Deer  Are  Lousy . . . 


FIBROMA  OR  PAPILLOMA  is  a disease  that  plagued  white-tailed  deer  in  Pennsylvania. 
Both  of  these  pictures  are  of  the  same  deer.  Although  presenting  an  unsightly  appearance 
and  possibly  handicapping  the  deer,  it  does  not  affect  the  edibility  of  the  deer. 


Diseases  and  Parasites  of  the 
Pennsylvania  White-tailed  Deer 

By  StanSey  E.  Forbes 
Game  Biologist 


44TTOW  ya  doin’?”  is  a greeting 

U-  with  which  most  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar, probably  using  it  many  times  a 
day.  Depending  on  our  luck  that  par- 
ticular day,  this  greeting  might  be 
parried  with  “Not  so  good”  or  “Lousy.” 
Both  the  question  and  the  answer 
might  cover  a multitude  of  things. 

If  deer  could  converse  and  would 
make  use  of  the  same  approach,  this 
answer  might  not  be  far  amiss.  Why 
can  we  make  that  statement?  Well,  it’s 
a fact.  Deer  are  lousy.  Examinations 
of  deer  throughout  the  year  show  that, 
although  the  herd  as  a whole  is  rela- 
tively free  of  disease,  the  most  com- 
mon annoyance  to  the  individual  is 
being  infested  with  lice.  Let’s  discuss 
for  a moment  some  of  the  things  that 
may  plague  the  deer. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is 


not  to  scare  or  alarm  the  sportsman, 
but  rather  to  better  acquaint  him  with 
some  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
his  quarry.  This  discussion  is  not  in- 
tended to  cover  all  ailments  that  can 
or  do  plague  deer,  but  only  those  that 
have  been  encountered  in  the  course 
of  our  normal  field  work. 

Because  of  the  specialization  in- 
volved in  doing  pathological  work  on 
wild  animals,  few  people  qualify  to  do 
this  work.  As  a result,  in  this  state  as 
in  most  other  states,  pathological  work 
is  done  by  a few  interested  individuals 
having  the  required  background  in 
veterinary  training,  but  who  may  be 
lacking  in  specific  training  and  ade- 
quate information  on  diseases  and 
parasites  of  wild  animals.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
having  the  full  cooperation  of  two 
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such  interested  individuals,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Dunne  and  Dr.  David  C.  Kradel  of 
the  Animal  Disease  Laboratory,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

The  “enemies”  of  deer  might  be 
placed  into  two  broad  categories: 
specific  diseases  and  miscellaneous 
condition.  Discovery  of  a pathological 
condition  usually  has  been  secondary 
to  determining  the  cause  of  death  of 
most  animals  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  laboratory  for  examination. 

Warts  Do  Not  Harm  Meat 

Disease  may  be  broken  down  fur- 
ther into  three  types,  depending  on 
cause:  viral,  bacterial  and  parasitic. 
Although  we  do  not  consider  disease 
as  posing  a serious  threat  to  the  deer 
population  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  constantly  be  on  the  alert. 
Spot  checks  are  being  made  regularly 
of  all  animals  being  made  available  to 
us.  It  is  probable  that  sportsmen  have 
been  aware  of  the  effects  of  disease  in 
deer  at  one  time  or  another.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  virus  types  has  been  most 
frequently  observed,  not  because  of 
its  frequency  of  occurrence  but  be- 
cause of  its  striking  effects.  During  the 
legal  open  season  on  deer,  many 
sportsmen  have  observed  deer  with 
“warty”  growths.  These  are  known  as 
papilloma  or  fibromas  which,  although 
skin  tumors,  are  generally  considered 
benign  or  nonmalignant.  They  do  not 
affect  the  edibility  of  the  meat  nor 
are  they  harmful  to  man  except  per- 
haps to  make  him  lose  his  appetite 
because  of  their  distasteful  appear- 
ance. They  are  concentrated  usually 
around  the  region  of  the  face,  eyelids 
and  lips  of  the  deer,  but  may  be  found 
on  other  portions  of  the  body  also. 
Although  the  presence  of  these  tumors 
is  not  considered  fatal,  death  may  oc- 
cur as  a result  of  interference  with 
breathing,  seeing,  or  eating.  In  a few 
cases,  bruising  or  laceration  of  the 
warty  growth  may  be  followed  by  a 
bacterial  infection  which  may  result 
in  the  death  of  the  animal.  Specimens 
having  these  warty  growths  have  been 
taken  from  most  parts  of  the  state. 


Lipoma,  a nonmalignant  fatty 
tumor,  has  been  identified  in  at  least 
one  specimen  collected  within  this 
state.  The  fatty  tumors  were  present 
throughout  the  mesenteric  and  kidney 
region. 

Shipping  Fever  Outbreaks 

Known  losses  due  to  disease  caused 
by  bacteria  have  been  few,  but  its 
true  extent  probably  cannot  be  evalu- 
ated. Several  years  ago,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  suffered  an  out- 
break of  an  unidentified  disease  caus- 
ing severe  localized  mortality  in  deer 
populations.  Although  it  is  known  that 
southeast  Pennsylvania  was  having 
deer  mortality  occurring  during  this 
time,  only  one  deer  carcass  was  ob- 
tained in  a condition  suitable  for 
necropsy.  This  deer  showed  symptoms 
of  “Hemorrhagic  Septicemia,”  a gen- 
eralized bacterial  infection  found  in 
livestock  and  frequently  known  as 
“shipping  fever.”  Outbreaks  of  this 
disease  have  occurred  periodically  in 
many  locations  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  have  been  responsible  for 
some  serious  deer  mortality  in  many 
western  states. 

Workers  in  New  Jersey  finally  dis- 
covered that  the  mysterious  disease 
causing  the  extensive  deer  mortality 
in  the  East  was  due  to  a virus  infec- 
tion. The  disease  was  labeled  “En- 
zootic Hemorrhagic  Disease  of  Deer.” 
Whether  or  not  any  of  the  deer  mor- 
tality occurring  in  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time  was  caused  by  this  virus  has 
never  been  established. 

Parasites  Uncomfortable,  Not  Fatal 

Parasites  probably  constitute  the 
greatest  single  source  of  irritation  to 
deer;  and,  although  they  are  not  con- 
sidered generally  as  being  a serious 
problem,  they  probably  cause  great 
annoyance  or  discomfort  to  deer.  Sev- 
eral types  of  parasites  may  infest  deer. 
For  convenience  they  may  be  classed 
as  internal  and  external. 

One  internal  parasite  which  deer 
may  harbor  is  a protozoan  animal 
called  Coccidia.  This  is  a small  tissue 
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parasite  which  is  found  in  many  ani- 
mals including  livestock.  It  is  of  minor 
clinical  importance  in  many,  but  can 
be  a serious  affliction  of  lower  animals, 
particularly  cattle. 

It  produces  severe  lesions  of  the 
intestinal  tract  and  liver.  Only  one 
case  has  been  observed  in  deer  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Liver  flukes  are  common  parasites 
of  deer  but  only  in  a few  instances  do 
they  appear  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  serious  harm  to  the  deer.  They 
do  not  affect  the  edibility  of  the  meat 
and  are  harmless  to  man.  They  are 
much  more  common  to  livestock 
where  they  may  cause  “liver  rot”  and 
sometimes  result  in  serious  losses  of 
livestock,  particularly  sheep.  They  re- 
quire an  alternate  host,  a snail,  to  com- 
plete their  life  cycle  which  is  perhaps 
the  reason  for  the  incidence  of  the 
parasite  being  more  frequent  in  areas 
of  poorly  drained  soils. 

Tapeworms  Seldom  Cause  Mortality 

Tapeworms  are  flat,  ribbon-like 
worms  that  live  in  the  small  intestine 
of  deer;  and,  although  not  numerous 
(seldom  more  than  3 or  4)  may  reach 
a length  of  several  feet  each.  Severe 
infestations  may  cause  deer  to  be  in 
poor  physical  shape  but  seldom  cause 
mortality. 

Stomach  worms  are  round  worms 
found  within  the  digestive  system. 
They  are  primarily  blood  suckers  and, 
when  present  in  large  numbers,  may 
cause  serious  anomia  or  other  diges- 
tive irregularities.  They  infest  other 
ruminant  animals  such  as  moose,  ante- 
lope, and  domestic  livestock.  The  in- 
cidence of  these  parasites  varies  de- 
pending upon  the  distribution  of  the 
animals.  The  extent  of  the  infestations 
in  deer  of  this  state  is  not  known,  nor 
have  there  been  any  known  losses  to 
this  parasite.  The  reason  for  lesser 
infestation  in  deer  than  livestock  may 
be  that  the  deer  are  primarily  brows- 
ing animals  whereas  cattle  and  other 
ruminants  are  largely  grazing  animals; 
the  opportunity  for  infection  is  less. 


Lungworm  May  Be  Most  Common 

Lungworms  are  small,  whitish  col- 
ored worms  that  are  found  in  the 
trachea  and  air  spaces  in  the  lungs. 
Heavy  infestations  can  cause  severe 
damage  to  the  lungs  and  may  result 
in  death  from  complications  such  as 
pneumonia.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  part  of  the  life  cycle  of  the 
lungworm  is  spent  in  or  near  the 
brain.  Cranial  worms  have  been  found 
in  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  deer  ex- 
amined here,  and  as  much  as  100  per 
cent  of  the  deer  examined  in  some 
parts  of  the  South.  The  deer  lung- 
worm was  found  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon internal  parasite  of  deer  in  New 
York  State,  and  has  been  found  in 
many  of  the  deer  examined  in  this 
state.  Although  the  cattle  lungworm 
is  sometimes  found  in  deer,  its  occur- 
rence is  not  as  frequent  as  that  of  the 
deer  lungworm. 

Esophageal  or  throat  worms  have 
been  seen  in  numerous  deer  brought 
into  the  laboratory  at  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity for  necropsy.  These  parasites 
imbed  themselves  in  the  mucosa  of 
the  esophagus,  and  the  infestation  in 
animals  observed  has  usually  been 
light.  However,  in  one  case  the  re- 
action to  a heavy  infestation  of  these 
worms  was  so  severe  as  to  seriously 
impair  swallowing  and  which  defi- 
nitely was  contributory  to  the  mor- 
tality of  the  deer. 

Eye  worms,  which  only  recently 
have  been  discovered  within  the  state 
and  which  previously  had  been  re- 
ported in  California,  cause  blindness 
of  the  animal.  Its  occurrence  is  rare 
apparently. 

Foot  worms  are  slender  round 
worms,  only  a few  inches  long,  that 
are  usually  found  coiled  along  the 
ligaments  of  the  leg  or  under  the  skin 
of  the  foot  near  the  hoof.  Little  is 
known  about  this  parasite,  how  it 
spreads  or  what  may  be  the  results  of 
infection;  but  what  few  cases  have 
been  observed  in  Pennsylvania  have 
revealed  no  serious  pathological  re- 
sults. The  life  cycle  of  the  parasite  is 
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unknown  but  it  is  believed  that  a 
blood-sucking  fly  is  the  immediate 
host. 

Nasal  flies,  generally  known  as  bot- 
flies, lay  eggs  on  the  facial  hair  and 
about  the  nose  of  the  deer.  When 
these  eggs  hatch  the  young,  known  as 
grubs,  make  their  way  into  the  nasal 
and  sinus  passages  where  they  ma- 
ture. In  the  spring,  after  reaching  a 
length  of  about  one  inch,  they  are 
coughed  up  or  sneezed  out  by  the 
deer  to  incubate  for  a month  or  two 
in  the  ground.  Thereafter  they  emerge 
as  adults  and  begin  their  life  cycle 
anew.  Deer  are  commonly  afflicted 
with  these  parasites  but  seldom  do 
they  reach  a serious  level.  Curiously 
enough  during  winters  when  the  herd 
suffers  serious  winter  losses,  the  inci- 
dence of  these  grubs  in  the  animals 
appears  high.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  lowered  resistance  of  the  animals. 
Two  types,  deer  bot  and  sheep  bot, 
infest  deer. 

Some  Deer  Are  Really  Lousy 

External  parasites  are  largely  con- 
fined to  groups  known  as  lice,  ticks, 
and  mites.  These  are  common  para- 
sites of  Pennsylvania  deer  but  no  at- 
tempt at  identification  of  all  species 
has  been  made  because  of  the  great 
numbers  involved  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  species  identification.  Small 


lice  infestation  on  a single  deer  may 
be  great,  and  many  sportsmen  have 
observed  large  numbers  of  these  para- 
sites as  the  body  heat  is  lost  from  the 
deer  he  has  killed.  Ticks  are  not  ob- 
served as  frequently  during  the  hunt- 
ing season,  but  the  infestation  is  prob- 
ably greater  during  the  hot  summer 
months  than  during  the  cooler  weather 
encountered  in  the  hunting  season. 
Mite  infestations  are  uncommon  for- 
tunately. The  results  of  these  para- 
sites involve  a scaly  condition  of  the 
skin  suggesting  “mange.” 

Another  typ'e  of  external  parasite 
sometimes  observed  is  the  louse-fly. 
They  differ  from  lice  in  that  they  are 
able  to  fly  from  host  to  host.  They  are 
of  little  importance  insofar  as  is  known 
but  as  time  goes  by  perhaps  they 
will  be  discovered  as  a vector  in  the 
irruption  of  some  disease. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  broadest 
category  of  ailments  can  be  grouped 
under  miscellaneous  pathology.  One 
of  the  most  common  conditions  ob- 
served involves  abscessed  molars. 
Excessive  wear  or  breakage  of  the 
permanent  molars  and  incomplete 
shedding  of  the  temporary  premolars 
contribute  to  this  condition.  This  con- 
dition is  observed  more  frequently 
than  others  perhaps  because  of  the 
aging  techniques  employed  by  the 
Game  Biologists  during  the  hunting 


ANOTHER  CASE  of  fibroma  or  papilloma  taken  a few  years  ago  near  Frenchville.  Here 
again  this  deer  looks  terrible,  but  is  edible. 


season.  Deer  are  aged  by  the  eruption, 
replacement  and  wear  on  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw;  and  the  Game  Biolo- 
gists examine  three  to  five  thousand 
specimens  each  season.  There  is  more 
opportunity  to  observe  this  condition 
than  any  other. 

Fungus  infections  are  not  common 
fortunately;  not  only  are  they  un- 
sightly but  they  may  be  highly  com- 
municable particularly  in  areas  of 
dense  population.  Some  of  these  in- 
fections cause  a scaly  condition  of  the 
skin,  others  promote  growths.  One  of 
the  latter  types  is  a condition  known 
as  “Lumpy  Jaw.”  A fungus  (Actino- 
myces ) causes  the  formation  of  tumors 
on  the  jaw,  hence  the  term  “Lumpy 
Jaw.”  One  case  of  this  has  been  diag- 
nosed in  this  state. 

Injuries  Cause  Diseases 

Pus-forming  i n f e c ti  o n s ( usually 
Staphylococcus)  are  not  uncommon. 
These  are  infections  resulting  from 
wounds,  injuries,  or  skin  tumors  and 
which,  although  they  may  be  fatal, 
are  not  highly  contagious.  Usually 
the  infection  spreads  through  the  body 
from  some  injury  such  as  broken 
bones  or  wounds  received  in  combat 
or  during  the  hunting  season  and 
which  eventually  lead  to  abscesses  of 
vital  organs  resulting  in  death  of  the 
animal. 

Cancerous  growths  known  as  sar- 
comas and  carcinomas  have  been  ob- 
served infrequently.  These  have  in- 
volved various  organs  of  the  body. 

Nutritional  disorders,  resulting  from 
a deficiency  of  one  or  more  vitamins, 
have  been  observed  in  many  deer. 
These  disorders  are  caused  wholly  or 
in  part,  and  are  certainly  aggravated 
by  a lack  of  proper  foods.  This  food 
shortage  may  manifest  itself  in  either 
quantity  or  quality. 

Rare  Disease  Found 

One  condition  recently  observed  in 
a deer  by  Drs.  Dunne  and  Kradel,  of 
the  Animal  Disease  Laboratory  at 


Pennsylvania  State  University,  appears 
worthy  of  note.  A one-year-old  female 
deer  from  Venango  County,  unable  to 
stand,  was  submitted  for  examination. 
The  cause  was  determined  to  be  a 
shattered  left  hip,  external  signs  not 
visible.  As  the  animal  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  necropsy,  a thorough  ex- 
amination was  made  of  the  rest  of 
the  animal.  A condition  within  the 
heart  known  as  Zenker’s  Degeneration 
involving  the  heart  muscle  was  found. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  first  record  of  this  occurring 
in  deer.  The  condition,  involving  some 
calcification,  is  found  in  very  young 
calves  and  sheep  and  is  known  as 
“White  Muscle  Disease.”  The  cause  is 
unknown  but  it  is  known  that  a vita- 
min deficiency  contributes  in  part  to 
the  condition.  This  example  points 
up  how  certain  pathological  conditions 
are  discovered  incidental  to  the  exam- 
ination for  something  more  obvious. 

Although  this  is  not  a complete 
breakdown  on  what  can  be  wrong 
with  deer,  it  illustrates,  in  a general 
way,  some  of  the  things  that  do  affect 
deer.  One  thing  is  very  evident,  how- 
ever; any  time  there  are  concentrations 
of  deer,  the  incidence  of  parasitism  or 
disease  may  rise  considerably.  Low- 
ered resistance  due  to  an  inadequate 
diet  on  overbrowsed  range,  plus  the 
opportunities  for  disease  or  parasitism 
to  spread  through  a malnourished 
herd  are  largely  responsible. 

This  is  the  basis  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  deer  herd  today.  Which 
would  you  rather  have— a large  over- 
wintering herd  with  lowered  repro- 
ductive rate  and  which  may  be  lost  at 
any  time  through  irruption  of  a dis- 
ease, or  a smaller  and  more  reproduc- 
tive herd  that  will  continue  to  furnish 
recreation  for  many  years,  and  one 
which  the  losses  will  be  to  the  gun 
and  not  to  disease? 


A contribution  of  Pittman-Robertson  Proj- 
ect No.  W-48-R,  The  White-tailed  Deer 
Study. 
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BOWMAN  BAGS  BUCK — James  H.  Kohl,  Mohnton,  R.  D.  1,  displays  the  large  buck  he 
killed  October  2 as  the  archery  season  for  deer  opened  in  Pennsylvania.  Kohl  bagged  the 
eight-pointer  in  some  woods  near  his  home  just  off  the  road  leading  to  Freemansville 
from  the  Morgantown  Road.  The  buck  was  one  of  four  antlered  specimens  which  passed  be- 
neath Kohl's  tree  blind  along  a deer  trail.  Kohl  picked  the  largest  one  and  shot  it  behind  the 
front  shoulder.  The  field-dressed  buck,  weighed  on  a butchering  scale,  exceeded  200  pounds. 


Lament  of  a Bow  Hunter 

By  Tom  Forbes 


THE  realization  of  an  anticipated 
event  can  be  an  anti-climax.  As 
the  arrow  loosed  from  the  bow  speeds 
unerringly  to  the  chosen  mark  the 
hunt  comes  to  a sudden  and  irrevo- 


cable end.  The  months  of  waiting  for 
the  season  to  open,  the  plans  for  the 
hunt,  the  pre-season  trips  to  the  camp 
to  scout  the  territory  for  deer  sign, 
cutting  and  stacking  wood  for  the 
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stove  and  fireplace,  stocking  the  camp 
with  food,  mending  tackle,  checking 
for  extra  bowstrings,  and  making  a 
new  set  of  broadheads,  buying  a li- 
cense, driving  to  camp  with  the  chosen 
companions  on  the  evening  before  the 
opening  day  and  planning  the  opening 
hunt  around  the  fireplace  as  the  chill 
of  evening  settles  over  the  high  valley. 

The  smell  of  freshly  brewed  coffee 
permeates  the  sleepers’  consciousness, 
the  stars  are  slowly  retreating  from  the 
morning  sky  and  a layer  of  frost  is 
spread  over  the  small  meadow  adja- 
cent to  the  camp.  No  hasty  toast  and 
coffee  for  breakfast  this  morning.  The 
bow  hunter  sits  down  to  a breakfast 
of  hot  cakes  and  sausage,  a second 
cup  of  coffee  and  pockets  a snack  to 
ward  off  hunger  later  in  the  morning. 
Since  our  bowman  prefers  to  hunt 
alone  he  briefs  his  companion  on  the 
area  he  has  selected  for  the  morning’s 
hunt,  picks  up  his  tackle  and  steps  out 
into  the  eerie  pre-dawn  light.  The 
silence  is  broken  by  the  rustle  and 
twittering  of  small  birds  in  the  adja- 
cent hemlocks  and  the  bow  hunter 
cannot  repress  an  involuntary  shiver 
as  he  glimpses  an  owl  winging  across 
an  open  place  in  the  sky  as  it  returns 
from  a night’s  foray. 


KNEELING  POSITION  is  assumed  by  this 
Pennsylvania  bow  hunter  in  October  as  he 
waits  for  his  deer. 


The  old  woods  road  leads  to  an 
abandoned  farm  and  a long  neglected 
orchard  of  gnarled  old  apple  trees, 
their  trunks  scarred  with  claw  marks 
of  bear,  their  branches  broken  where 
these  hungry  animals  have  climbed 
for  the  small  hard  apples  which  even 
the  worms  appear  to  avoid. 

Leaving  the  woods  road  the  bow 
hunter  slips  silently  through  the  woods. 
Slowly,  stopping  for  minutes  at  a time 
to  examine  every  bit  of  adjacent  cover. 
Topping  a low  rise  the  bow  hunter 
stops  and  as  he  gazes  down  through 
the  woods  a deer  which  has  bedded 
down  for  the  day  jumps  from  his  bed, 
stands  motionless  and  gazes  intently 
in  the  direction  of  the  bow  hunter. 
Now  let  the  bow  hunter  tell  in  his 
own  words  the  climax  of  the  hunt. 

“The  deer  stood  motionless  facing 
me  an  awful  long  distance  down 
through  the  woods,  and  stood  looking 
in  my  direction  for  several  seconds.  I 
thought  I could  see  a little  slit  through 
the  trees  to  him,  so  I slowly  came  to 
full  draw  and  let  go  hoping  that  by  a 
million  to  one  chance  the  arrow  might 
get  through  the  opening  without  wrap- 
ping around  one  of  the  trees  along 
the  sides  or  tipping  one  of  the  many 
twigs  that  extended  across  the  slit.  To 
my  surprise  there  wasn’t  a sound  of 
chopping  wood  or  a sight  of  falling 
twig  as  the  arrow  slid  out  of  sight 
down  the  slot.  In  fact  I did  not  hear 
it  hit  anything  at  all,  and  when  the 
deer  wheeled  and  ran  out  of  sight  I 
supposed  that  I had  shot  over  it.  I 
had  to  aim  higher  than  I wanted  to 
in  order  to  try  and  get  over  some 
twigs.  After  the  arrow  went  so  true 
down  the  slot  in  perfect  line  with  the 
deer,  I considered  it  a good  shot  for 
that  distance,  so  stepped  it  off  to  the 
bed  where  the  deer  had  been  lying.  It 
was  sixty-eight  paces  and  I knew  I 
had  made  a shot  that  I could  boast 
about  even  if  I had  missed. 

“I  started  looking  for  the  arrow  on 
the  line  back  of  the  bed,  knowing  at 
that  distance  it  should  be  sticking  up 
in  the  ground  and  easy  to  see.  I 
stepped  off  twenty  or  twenty-five 
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paces  back  of  the  bed  and  found  no 
sign  of  the  arrow.  I was  quite  puzzled 
as  there  just  wasn’t  any  place  for  it 
to  hide.  After  searching  the  line  of 
flight  thoroughly  I cast  an  eye  around 
to  see  if  it  had  tipped  a twig  that  I 
had  not  heard  and  slithered  off  to  the 
side.  There  about  ten  feet  to  my  right 
was  the  arrow  lying  on  top  of  the 
fallen  leaves.  I walked  over  to  pick  it 
up  and  discovered  that  it  was  the 
feather  end  half  of  the  arrow  only 
and  the  broken  end  had  blood  and 
tallow  on  it.  So  I said  to  myself:  ‘Oh, 
oh,  it  looks  like  this  is  it.’  Supposing 
the  deer  had  run  some  distance  down 
over  the  hill  and  not  wanting  to  jump 
it  again  until  it  had  time  to  lie  down 
and  weaken  or  die,  I looked  at  my 
watch  so  I could  wait  a half  hour  or 
more  before  starting  after  it.  To  kill 
time  I took  a snapshot  of  the  bed  in 
which  the  deer  had  been  lying,  double 
checked  the  distance  of  the  shot  and 
came  back  to  the  place  I had  marked 
where  the  arrow  lay  and  looked 
around  for  blood  spots  on  the  leaves. 
The  blood  trail  was  easily  followed 
so  I decided  to  check  them  for  a short 
distance  to  determine  the  direction 
the  deer  had  taken  before  I started 
my  real  search,  I went  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  along  the  trail  which 
was  getting  plainer  and  stopped  to 
blaze  a little  tree  so  if  I lost  the 
trail  I could  return  to  where  it  was 
visible.  As  I took  my  knife  out  to  blaze 
the  sapling  I cast  my  glance  around 
the  area  and  not  thirty  yards  away 
lay  the  deer  apparently  dead.  I went 
over  and  checked  that  the  deer  was 
dead  and  then  looked  at  my  watch 
again.  Less  than  fifteen  minutes  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  I loosed  the 
arrow.  Apparently  the  deer  had  fallen 
dead  on  the  run.  Later  I stepped  off 
the  distance  from  the  bed  to  the  point 
of  recovery  as  sixty-three  yards.  The 
arrow  had  penetrated  the  back  just 
beyond  the  ribs  and  to  the  left  of  the 
spine,  passed  under  the  spine  and 
lodged  against  the  hipbone.  A perfect 
hit  with  fourteen  inches  penetration. 


READY  FOR  ACTION  is  this  archer  in  the 
standing  position  as  he  looses  an  arrow  in 
Penn's  Woods  in  October.  This  archer  is  in 
full  field  outfit. 

From  the  head-on  view  I had  of  the 
deer  there  was  not  much  to  shoot  at 
except  the  head  and  rack.  The  arrow 
was  just  high  enough  to  pass  over  the 
rack.  Four  inches  higher  and  it  would 
have  been  a clean  miss.  When  some 
of  the  expert  field  scorers  better  that 
shot,  I want  to  hear  their  stories.” 
Although  our  bow  hunting  friend 
had  only  a single  morning  to  enjoy 
the  archers’  deer  season,  he  does  have 
the  memories  of  the  culmination  of  a 
perfect  hunt.  Many  a winter  evening 
he  will  in  memory  make  his  way  up 
the  old  wood  road  and  in  retrospect 
thrill  to  the  sight  of  the  eight-point 
that  waited  too  long  before  making 
his  dash  for  safety.  Now  the  rack 
hangs  above  the  fireplace  in  his  home 
and  on  it  is  the  feathered  portion  of 
the  broken  shaft  that  sped  so  swiftly 
and  straight  down  the  leafy  lane  on 
that  October  morning. 
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It's  Hard  to  Predict . . . 


Game  Reactions  to  Bullet  Shock 

By  Jim  Varner 


EVERY  year  around  the  campfire, 
within  the  favorite  sports-outfit- 
ting store,  or  wherever  a group  of  big 
game  hunters  meet  there  is  usually  an 
argument  pertaining  to  the  killing 
effect  of  the  firearm  and  cartridge 
each  one  uses  and  prefers.  We  may 
call  them  ballistical  discussions  but 
they  actually  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  fact  all  big  game  does  not  react 
the  same  to  bullet  shock,  and  such 
“bull  sessions”  will  continue  to  go  on 


indefinitely  with  any  semblance  of 
settlement  remaining  as  remote  as  the 
argument  over  who  is  right  or  wrong 
in  the  West  Berlin  case. 

If  a confirmed  “bully”  should  hap- 
pen to  start  a fist  fight,  socking  the 
first  ten  or  fifteen  average  “Joes”  in 
his  path  with  everything  he  had,  their 
reactions  would  depend  upon  how 
hard,  and  where  they  were  hit  as 
well  as  their  general  physical  condi- 
tion. Due  to  such  diverse  factors  as 
size,  degree  of  surprise,  and  tempera- 
ment, their  reactions  would  be  indi- 
vidual. One  man  might  go  down.  An- 
other might  stagger.  A third  would 
fight  back,  while  another,  possibly, 
might  run.  Most  of  us  know  the  re- 
actions of  big-game  animals  to  rifle 


LOAD  YOUR  OWN,  shoot  economically  and  personally  develop  the  best  cartridge  com- 
bination for  your  rifle.  Here  the  author  is  shown  reloading  one  of  35  different  calibers 
with  which  he  works. 


bullets  vary  greatly,  too.  The  ex- 
perienced shooter  can  expect  an  ani- 
mal hit  a certain  way  to  react  the 
same  way  in  most  cases.  However,  like 
man’s  reaction,  the  animal’s  nervous 
make-up  is  likely  to  be  individual 
with  some  of  the  most  unexpected, 
seemingly  impossible,  physical  dem- 
onstrations portrayed.  In  some  cases 
this  leaves  said  nimrod  wondering 
whether  he  might  not  just  be  seeing 
things. 

A Few  Set  Rules 

Down  through  many  years  of  big 
game  hunting  experience  and  observ- 
ing other  old-timers’  experiences,  one 
forms  a few  set  rules  to  go  by  when 
noting  the  reactions  of  the  splendid 
animals  we  are  seeking.  Here  are  some 
fine  rules  of  the  thumb  that  may  be  of 
help  to  get  our  new  hunters  started. 
Briefly,  all  big  game  animals  that  drop 
suddenly  are  usually  hit  somewhere 
along  the  spine.  Animals  that  suddenly 
buckle  in  the  middle  usually  have  a 
broken  back.  This  still  comes  under 
the  deadly  effective  spine  shot  which 
always  means  meat  in  the  pot  or  a 
trophy.  Game  that  humps  and  stands 
still  right  after  you  hear  the  “whump“ 
of  your  bullet  is  most  always  “gut- 
shot.”  Animals  that  continue  moving 
after  the  audible  “whump,”  but  seem 
to  be  favoring  a leg,  are  usually  ham- 
shot.  Game  that  springs  abruptly 
when  the  bullet  connects,  jerking  its 
forelegs  quickly  up  under  the  chest 
tells  you  it  has  probably  received  a 
heart  shot.  The  characteristics  men- 
tioned are  normal  generalities  based 
upon  the  use  of  adequate  rifle  power, 
correctly  constructed  bullets,  and 
“average”  animals  for  the  species.  A 
few  abnormal  extremes  will  be  men- 
tioned later. 

Despite  these  basic  reactions,  an 
occasional  beast  will  register  no  evi- 
dence of  a certain  hit,  indeed,  it  may 
give  no  indication  of  any  kind  of  hit. 
It  is  then  the  novice  and  the  careless 
hunter  who  does  not  know  how  to  fol- 
low up,  with  the  result  another  valu- 
able big  game  animal  is  wasted.  Sev- 


eral years  ago  I was  in  on  a case  hke 
this  on  the  Pike  and  Wayne  County 
border,  where  a trophy  buck  was  hung 
up  with  the  others  through  keen  ob- 
servation and  faith  in  an  experienced 
hunter’s  story  of  how  it  happened. 
We  were  making  a long  quiet  drive 
over  a low  plateau  so  dense  it  was 
difficult  to  maintain  any  semblance  of 
a line.  I was  in  the  middle  of  the  line 
sneaking  as  Indian-like  as  possible 
trying  to  cover  a small  area  of  slightly 
open  country  near  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  when  I saw  a flurry  of  snow 
and  three  big  whitetails  going  to  my 
right  and  another  single  hitting  the 
ground  in  leaps  of  over  a rod  at  a 
time  straight  ahead.  A flash  of  light  on 
its  big  rocking  chair  rack  and  it  was 
gone.  Seconds  later  rapid  reports  from 
a 300  Savage  and  a 35  Remington 
told  me  that  big  buck  was  really  run- 
ning the  gantlet  to  my  left,  right  back 
through  the  drivers.  Two  shots  came 
from  the  300  and  three  from  the  35, 
then  a pause  and  one  single  heavier 
report  still  farther  to  my  left  which  I 
felt  sure  was  the  30-06  Springfield 
my  brother-in-law  carried.  There  was 
a pause,  then  a call  on  a crow  call 
which  meant  go  on  through.  Rather 
disappointed  and  disgusted  the  fine 
on  each  side  of  me  moved  onward 
toward  the  summit  to  continue  down 
the  opposite  slope  where  our  standers 
were  deployed. 

He  Needed  Help 

Just  as  I reached  the  summit  and 
paused  to  get  my  breath  I heard  the 
booming  call  of  the  “great  horned  owl” 
coming  from  the  vicinity  of  where 
the  last  shot  had  been  fired.  To  me 
it  was  a signal  from  Gus.  He  needed 
help.  He  and  I had  old  “Hoot-Mon’s” 
call  down  to  perfection  and  never 
used  it  uselessly.  Today  my  son  and  I 
use  it  the  same  way.  Gus  was  standing 
near  the  formidable  rock  swale  the 
frightened  stag  had  bounded  over  so 
majestically  not  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore. He  had  that  quizzical  expression 
that  meant  someone  else  was  needed 
to  help  solve  the  problem  at  hand. 
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A CLEAN  KILL  is  proudly  displayed  by 
Ronald  Johnson,  of  Scranton.  This  animal 
dropped  suddenly.  The  180-grain  bullet  hit 
it  along  the  spine. 

As  usual  this  old  buck  preferred 
quartering  the  wind  instead  of  being 
driven  with  it.  He  was  trapped  and 
knew  the  only  chance  for  safety  was 
running  full  speed  around  our  line  of 
drivers.  The  thick  brush  and  terrific 
speed  carried  him  past  the  two  drivers 
on  my  left  without  a scratch  from  the 
300  and  35.  Here,  he  changed  his 
course  abruptly  in  order  to  go  between 
the  last  two  drivers.  Gus  was  the  last 
driver  on  my  left  and,  of  course,  had 
been  alerted  suddenly  by  the  five 
shots.  He  said  he  could  not  believe  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  the  big  gray  body 
hurtling  full  speed  down  off  the  “lift” 
above  him  and  across  the  rugged  rock 
swale  below. 

Near  Impossible 

“I  never  got  into  action  so  fast  in 
my  life,”  he  said  calmly  and  quietly. 
“I  felt  the  shot  was  a near  impossible 
one  but  I swung  through,  like  taking 
the  sharp  left  angle  clay  bird  from  the 
trap,  and  as  he  passed  between  those 
two  white  oaks  about  seventy-five 
yards  down  there  I squeezed  off  the 
shot  as  the  phantom  disappeared  be- 
hind the  low  hemlock  near  the  oaks. 
My  shot  appeared  to  be  a miss,  and  I 
had  every  excuse  possible  for  a miss, 


but  I am  sure  I heard  the  ‘wliump’ 
of  that  180-grain  bullet.  What  little  I 
have  investigated  shows  no  hair  or 
blood,  but  I am  unable  to  find  any 
trace  of  the  path  of  the  bullet.”  Then 
he  became  anxious  and  said,  “Two  sets 
of  eyes  are  better  than  one,  help  me 
check  through  on  this  one  because 
you  see  few  like  him  in  a lifetime  of 
hunting.” 

Tracking  Was  Tough 

Tracking  was  most  difficult  as  the 
light  feathery  snow  was  of  no  value 
through  the  rhododendrons  and  under 
the  dense  hemlocks  in  the  swale.  This 
old-timer  did  not  go  on  as  anticipated 
across  the  swale  but  turned  to  the 
right  and  followed  the  contour  of  the 
ridge  we  had  been  driving  in  a direc- 
tion he  could  still  nose  the  wind. 
When  we  were  unable  to  find  any 
bullet  path  we  began  to  make  circles 
ahead  of  where  he  last  saw  the  buck. 
We  used  our  two  big  red  handker- 
chiefs to  mark  our  progress  by  tying 
them  high  on  the  bushes.  Patiently 
and  persistently  we  searched  upturned 
leaves,  disturbed  moss  on  the  stones 
and  brush  that  appeared  to  have  been 
disturbed.  We  searched  the  swale  to 
the  bottom  and  the  ridge  above  us.  It 
was  on  the  ridge  some  two  hours 
later,  and  at  least  200  yards  from 
where  the  bullet  had  hit  I discovered 
two  or  three  flecks  of  very  black  look- 
ing blood.  Some  120  yards  farther  we 
saw  the  old  monarch  lying  between 
two  big  rocks  with  his  nose  in  the 
leaves  and  all  four  legs  under  his  big 
body— his  position  as  life  left  him. 

Not  a Lung  Shot 

This  buck  had  not  been  lung  shot  as 
we  thought  he  had  been  before  find- 
ing the  black  blood.  He  must  have 
changed  direction  as  Gus  fired  and 
the  180-grain  U.  S.  Cartridge  Co.  cop- 
per tube  bullet  hit  two  inches  under 
his  tail,  too  low  to  cut  the  spinal  cord. 
However,  it  had  severed  the  spinal 
artery  along  the  spine.  For  over  18 
inches  it  traveled  making  a cavity 
large  enough  to  shove  a quart  mason 
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jar  through.  The  deer  had  bled  to 
death  from  inside  as  the  big  cavity 
was  a mess  of  coagulated  blood  with 
little  flowing  as  the  buck  ran  over  150 
yards.  Normally,  this  near  3,000  F.P. 
of  energy  delivered  by  this  fine  car- 
tridge would  have  left  a lesser  animal 
stretched  out  lifeless. 

Heard  It  Hit 

To  the  inexperienced  hunter  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  listen  to  the 
sound  of  a hit,  that  big  stag  would 
have  been  considered  an  absolute  miss 
and  left  for  the  foxes  to  feed  upon. 
When  Gus  told  me  he  heard  the 
“whump,”  I felt  sure  it  was  a fine 
shot,  and  not  a miss.  It  took  six  of  our 
party  till  well  after  dark  to  carry  this 
one  two  miles  through  the  roughest  of 
terrain,  back  to  camp.  It  weighed  180 
pounds  hog  dressed.  Few  lean  moun- 
tain bucks  ever  reach  such  weights. 
Farmland  bucks  are  sometimes  fat 
and  heavier. 

A year  or  two  later  one  of  our  gang 
knocked  a nice  six-pointer  “stone  dead” 
with  a perfect  shot  from  his  little 
Winchester  “thuty-thuty.”  His  pals 
were  crowded  around  congratulating 
him  on  the  kill  and  started  to  cut  a 
“carrying  pole”  when  suddenly  with 
great  speed  the  buck  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  disappeared  in  the  hemlocks. 
The  hunters  had  overlooked  the  fact 
this  deer  had  been  hit  only  in  the  ant- 
ler. Like  a blow  to  the  jaw  it  had 
knocked  the  buck  down  for  a long 
count  only. 

They’re  Hard  to  Kill 

Two  years  ago,  during  the  first  hour 
of  the  season  1 saw  six  does  approach- 
ing my  stand  with  the  wind  and  un- 
able to  scent  me.  As  they  circled  my 
location  two  old  does  let  out  a series 
of  snorts.  I thought  this  signal  of  dan- 
ger would  warn  others  of  my  location 
for  some  time.  Ten  minutes  later  I 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a small 
fawn  sneaking  low  through  the  laurel 
directly  along  the  same  path  the  does 
were  traveling.  Through  the  big  Zeiss 
Zielmultar  set  at  6X  I could  see  a 


large  bodied  old  buck  with  one  four- 
point  antler,  the  other  was  broken  off, 
sneaking  so  low  he  appeared  to  be  on 
his  knees.  About  75  yards  out  the  cross 
hairs  settled  on  his  brisket  area  and  a 
150-grain  Hornaday  spire-point  bullet 
driven  3,000  F.  Sec.  knocked  him  into 
a complete  upright  position  on  his 
hind  legs.  Then  he  fell  over  back- 
wards. Eight  or  ten  seconds  later  I 
was  amazed  to  see  him  come  up  out  of 
the  underbrush  and  gain  full  speed 
on  three  legs  with  the  left  foreleg 
hanging  limp.  One  hundred  yards 
away  he  passed  an  opening  and  my 
second  shot  literally  drove  him  into 
the  bole  of  a big  tree  where  he  lay 
crumpled  up  in  about  as  mangled 
condition  as  one  can  imagine.  The  first 
shot  had  literally  torn  the  heart  out, 
broken  the  left  shoulder,  and  smashed 
the  left  side  of  the  rib  cage  half  way 
back.  Can  anyone  explain  what  kept 
this  deer  going?  A French  “75”  could 
not  have  stopped  him  any  better. 

There  you  have  a few  true  experi- 
ences. Killing  game  is  unpredictable, 
so  don’t  assume  that  any  dropped  ani- 
mal is  dead.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  “instantaneous”  death,  even  from  a 
brain  shot.  Study  your  big  game  anat- 
omy closely,  select  your  rifle  carefully, 
pick  the  best  designed  bullet  for  the 
job,  and  above  all,  learn  to  shoot.  Re- 
member, you  are  enjoying  “THE 
SPORT  OF  KINGS”  when  you  are 
privileged  to  hunt  the  deer  of  PENN’S 
WOODS— be  a conscientious  sports- 
man. 
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Whats  Your  Outdoor  IQ? 


(ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  60) 

By  Ted  S.  Pettit 


THE  purpose  of  this  column  this 
month  is  to  give  you  a chance  to 
test  yourself  on  your  outdoor  knowl- 
edge. It  is  also  a good  test  of  how 
carefully  you  read  the  GAME  NEWS 
each  month. 

Here  are  questions  taken  from  last 
year’s  issues  of  the  GAME  NEWS— 
November,  1960,  through  October, 
1961.  The  numbers  in  parentheses 
after  the  question  refer  to  issue  and 
page.  11-68,  for  example,  means  No- 
vember, 1960,  page  68.  Correct  an- 
swers are  found  on  page  60. 

You  should  get  a score  of  at  least 
60  to  pass.  Sixty-five  would  be  fair, 
70  good  and  between  70  and  75  ex- 
cellent. 

Here’s  how  you  score:  Add  up  the 
number  you  get  right.  Subtract  the 
number  you  get  wrong.  If  you  did  not 
answer  a question,  do  not  subtract. 

For  example,  if  out  of  eighty  ques- 
tions you  got  60  right,  10  wrong,  and 
did  not  answer  10,  your  score  would 
be  50. 

MULTIPLE  CHOICE: 

1.  The  tree  symbol  of  Pennsylvania  is: 

(a)  Sugar  Maple;  (jj)  Hemlock;  (c) 
Beech;  ( d ) White  Pine.  ( 5-Back  Cover ) 

2.  The  game  bird  symbol  of  Pennsylvania 
is: 

(a)  Turkey;  (b)  Quail;  (c)  Grouse; 
(d)  Eagle.  (5-Back  Cover) 

3.  Approximately  how  many  farms  are 
there  in  Pennsylvania: 

(a)  50,000;  (b)  115,000;  (c)  250,000. 
(11-3) 


4.  The  farms  in  the  state  cover  about  how 
many  acres: 

(a)  10  million;  (b)  2 million;  (c)  7 
million.  (11-3) 

5.  A large  ruffed  grouse  weighs: 

(a)  1 pound;  (b)  2 pounds;  (c)  3 
pounds.  (11-12) 

6.  The  approximate  number  of  game  birds 
and  animals  killed  by  licensed  hunters 
last  year  was: 

(a)  P0  million;  (b)  3 million;  (c)  34 
million.  (11-37) 

7.  Which  conifer  sheds  its  needles  in  the 
fall? 

(a)  Larch;  ( h)  Norway  Spruce;  (c) 
Cedar.  (12-17) 

8.  Young  mink,  in  the  wild,  are  born  in: 
(a)  April  or  May;  (b)  December; 
(c)  July.  (12-30) 

9.  Top  weight  for  a snowshoe  rabbit  is: 
(a)  2 pounds;  (b)  4 pounds;  (c)  5 
pounds.  (1-8) 

10.  The  Game  Commission  started  its  win- 
ter feeding  program  in: 

(a)  1920;  (b)  1890;  (c)  1903.  (1-14) 

11.  You  can  tell  whether  a grouse  is  a 
young  bird  or  adult  by: 

(a)  its  size;  (b)  its  primary  feathers; 
( c ) its  weight.  ( 1-27 ) 

12.  The  Game  Commission  owns  about  how 
many  acres  of  land? 

(aj  950,000;  (b)  100,000;  (c)  500,000. 
(1-29) 

13.  The  average  muskrat  weighs: 

(a)  1 pound;  (b)  234  pounds;  (c)  332 
pounds.  ( 2-4 ) 

14.  A large  red  fox  weighs  about: 

(a)  8 pounds;  (b)  11  pounds;  (c)  15 
pounds.  (2-10) 

15.  The  best  kind  of  predator  control  is: 

(a)  state  trappers;  (bj  good  habitat; 
(c)  bounties.  (2-18) 

16.  A true  hibernator  is: 

(a)  bear;  (b)  skunk;  (c)  woodchuck. 
(2-51) 
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17.  What  is  the  correct  name  for  ring- 
billed duck? 

(a)  Scaup;  (b)  Scoter;  (c)  ring-necked. 
(3-14) 

18.  Which  is  not  a diving  duck? 

(a)  Old  Squaw;  (b)  Black  duck;  (c) 
Bufflehead.  (3-13) 

19.  A mature  otter  weighs  about: 

(a)  20-25  pounds;  (b)  15-18  pounds; 
(c)  30  pounds.  (3-20) 

20.  Otter’s  favorite  food  is: 

(a)  birds;  (li)  frogs;  (c)  mice.  (3-23) 

21.  The  illegal  kill  of  deer  each  year  aver- 
ages about: 

(a)  1,000;  (b)  5,000;  (c)  2,500.  (3-36) 

22.  The  number  of  deer  killed  by  cars  each 
year  is  about: 

(a)  2,000;  CM  7,000;  (c)  5,000.  (3-36) 

23.  How  many  species  of  owl  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania? 

(a)  12;  (b)  5;  (c)  9.  (3-58) 

24.  Woodchucks  were  reduced  in  numbers 
because  of: 

(a)  over-shooting;  (b)  severe  winter 
kills;  (c_)  lack  of  nest  sites.  (4-Cover) 

25.  What  is  our  earliest  spring  wildflower? 
(a)  skunk  cabbage;  (b)  trout  lily; 
(c)  Hepatica.  (4-16) 

26.  Which  warbler  is  more  common  over 
most  of  the  state? 

( a ) Lawrence’s;  ( b ) Blue  winged;  ( c ) 
Cape  May.  (5-18-20) 

27.  About  how  many  cottontails  were  shot 
in  the  state  last  year? 

(a)  1 million;  (b)  2 million;  (c)  3 
million.  (5-46) 

28.  About  how  many  woodchucks  were  shot 
last  year? 

(a)  50,000;  (b)  80,000;  (c)  25,000. 
(5-46) 

29.  You  usually  find  more  animals  along 
the  edge  of  woods  because  of: 

(gj  greater  variety  of  plants;  (b)  fewer 
hawks  and  owls;  ( c ) more  den  trees. 

30.  Ground  hogs  come  out  of  hibernation 
about: 

(a)  March  1;  (b)  February  1;  (c)  April 
15.  (6-16) 


31.  Young  woodchucks  are  born  in: 

(a)  April;  (b)  May;  (c)  June.  (6-16) 

32.  When  woodchucks  hibernate,  they 
breathe  how  many  times  a minute: 

(a)  10;  (b)  20;  ( c ) 4.  (6-17) 

33.  Which  duck  does  not  nest  in  a tree? 
(a)  golden  eye;  (c)  ringneck;  (c) 
woody.  ( 6-22 ) 

34.  Where  did  chimney  swifts  nest  before 
there  were  chimneys: 

(a)  under  stumps;  (b)  caves;  (c)  hol- 
low trees.  (6-2) 

35.  How  much  tax  money  is  spent  each  year 
to  clean  up  litter  along  roadsides,  lake 
shores,  and  in  parks  across  the  country: 
(a)  /2  million  dollars;  (b)  50  million 
dollars;  (c)  10  million  dollars.  (6-50) 

36.  A sparrow  hawk  is  about  the  size  of: 
(a)  sparrow;  (b)  robin;  (c)  crow. 
(7-57) 

37.  Sparrow  hawks  eat  primarily: 

(a)  sparrows;  (b)  mice;  (c)  acorns. 
(7-59) 

38.  Ravens  nest  in  Pennsylvania: 

(a)  in  tree  tops;  (b)  in  holes  in  trees; 
(c,)  on  rock  ledges.  (8-17) 

39.  The  driest  and  wettest  months  of  the 
year  are: 

(a)  July  and  April;  (b)  November  and 
July;  (c)  May  and  October.  (8-49) 

40.  Which  hawk  is  protected  in  the  state 
all  year  round: 

(a)  red-tailed;  (b)  goshawk;  (c)  Coop- 
er’s. ( 9-48 ) 

TRUE  OR  FALSE: 

1.  The  game  animal  symbol  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  the  black  bear. 

(5-Back  Cover)  True  0 False  0 

2.  The  flower  symbol  of  Pennsylvania  is 
the  Mountain  Laurel. 

(5-Back  Cover)  True  0 False  0 

3.  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  the  country 
in  the  production  of  buckwheat. 

(11-3)  True  0 False  0 

4.  A grouse  drums  by  beating  a log  with 
its  wings. 

(11-12)  True  0 False  0 
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5.  The  American  chestnut  is  making  a 

rapid  comeback  in  some  parts  of  the 

(11-16)  True  0 False  □ 

6.  All  .22-  and  .25-caliber  rifles  with  rim- 
fire  cartridges  are  illegal  for  big  game 
hunting. 

(11-66)  True  0 False  □ 

7.  Doe  deer  occasionally  have  antlers. 

( 12-21 ) True  0 False  □ 

8.  A mink  has  partially  webbed  toes. 

(12-28)  True  0 False  □ 

9.  Another  name  for  the  snowshoe  rabbit 
is  “varying  hare.” 

(1-8)  True  0 False  0 

10.  Winter  game  feeding  has  some  dis- 
advantages. 

(1-15)  True  0 False  0 

11.  Muskrats  are  not  members  of  rodent 
family. 

(2-4)  True  0 False  0 

12.  Muskrats  are  about  20  to  21  inches 
long  from  nose  to  tail  tip. 

(2-5)  True  0 False  0 

13.  Muskrats  produce  one  litter  of  eight 
young  per  year. 

(2-8)  True  0 False  0 

14.  The  tip  of  a red  fox  tail  is  black. 

(2-10)'  True  0 False  0 

15.  The  tip  of  a gray  fox’s  tail  is  white. 

(2-10)  True  0 False  0 

16.  Young  foxes  are  blind  at  birth. 

(2-13)  True  0 False  0 

17.  Gray  foxes  prefer  open  country  and  red 
foxes  prefer  large,  unbroken  wooded 
areas. 

(2-12)  True  0 False  0 

18.  Gray  foxes  are  larger  than  red  foxes. 

(2-15)  True  O False  0 

19.  Escape  cover  will  do  more  to  protect  ani- 
mals from  predators  than  will  bounties. 

(2-17)  True  0 False  0 

20.  The  tracks  of  a running  rabbit  show  the 
hind  feet  in  back. 

(2-50  ) True  0 False  0 

21.  “Multiple  Use”  means  “the  greatest  pos- 

sible public  benefit  from  natural  re- 
sources without  damage  to  them.” 
(3-3)  True  0 False  0 

22.  Sunlight  is  a very  important  basic  nat- 
ural resource. 

(3-3)  True  0 False  0 


23.  Otters  were  once  common  over  most  of 
North  America. 

(3-19)  True  0 False  0 

24.  Otters  are  members  of  the  weasel  family. 

(3-23)  True  0 False  0 

25.  The  game  refuge  seems  to  be  the  only 

answer  to  greater  game  abundance. 
(3-32)  True  0 False  0 

26.  Buteos  are  broad-winged,  broad-tailed, 
soaring  hawks. 

(3-61)  True  0 False  0 

27.  The  dog’s  tooth  violet  is  not  a violet. 

(4-16)  True  0 False  0 

28.  Stocking  is  usually  unnecessary  in  good 
game  habitat. 

(4-35)  True  0 False  0 

29.  The  Kentucky  rifle  was  first  made  near 
Louisville,  Ky. 

(4-37)  True  0 False  0 

30.  Mocking  birds  are  more  common  now 
than  10  years  ago. 

(5-17)  True  0 False  0 

31.  New  insecticides  when  improperly  used 
are  a threat  to  wildlife. 

(5-30)  True  0 False  0 

32.  Woodchucks  have  several  litters  each 
year. 

(6-16)  True  0 False  0 

33.  Chickadees,  like  woodpeckers,  excavate 
a cavity  in  trees  or  posts. 

(6-23)  True  0 False  0 

34.  Wild  mushrooms  are  most  common  in 
spring. 

(7-10)  True  0 False  0 

35.  It  is  against  the  law  to  take  home 

orphan  animals  you  find  in  the  wild. 
(7-37)  True  0 False  0 

36.  All  moles  are  blind. 

(8-10)  True  0 False  0T 

37.  Some  fish  have  both  eyes  on  the  same 
side  of  their  heads. 

(8-10)  True  0 False  0 

38.  Precipitation  in  Pennsylvania  averages 
from  36  to  50  inches  a year. 

(8-49)  True  0 False  0 

39.  The  masked  mushroom  is  poisonous. 

(9-5)  True  0 False  0 

40.  You  can  always  tell  the  sex  of  a deer 
from  its  tracks. 

(10-47)  True  0 False  0T 
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The  Men  Are  Separated  From 
the  Boys  When  it  Comes  to  ..  . 

Cold  Weather  Trapping 

By  Larry  J.  Kopp 


WHEN  temperatures  drop  down  to 
and  below  the  freezing  mark, 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  the  dry  land 
trappers’  main  problem  is  to  keep  bait 
and  other  dirt  hole  sets  in  perfect 
working  order  despite  the  fact  that 
nearly  everything  else  is  frozen  solid. 

And  since  weather  conditions  may 
vary  from  week  to  week,  or  even  from 
day  to  day,  it’s  much  like  trying  to 
rake  leaves  while  an  autumn  breeze 
drifts  across  the  lawn  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. 

But  the  whole  problem  is  not  quite 
as  impossible  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
beginner.  Actually,  since  the  basic 
obstacle  is  frozen  ground  contained 
within  an  area  just  slightly  larger 
than  the  trap  which  is  to  be  used,  it 
boils  down  to  a relatively  simple 
conclusion. 

You  simply  take  a small  pick  or  old 
camp  ax  and  excavate  frozen  ground 
to  create  an  over-size  trap  bed,  then 
you  literally  refill  it  with  a substitute 
which  will  not  freeze  immediately. 

To  put  it  another  way,  you  prepare 
a dirt  hole  set  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  you  would  when  the  ground  is 
not  frozen.  However,  you  discard  the 
frozen  ground  and  line  the  trap  bed 
with  a one-inch  layer  of  dry  material. 
Next  you  set  your  trap  on  top  of  it 
and  cover  the  trap  with  at  least  a half- 
inch layer  of  equally  dry  material. 

Collect  Dry  Material  Early 

Winter  trapping,  therefore,  involves 
the  additional  work  of  supplying  your- 


To  make  the  bait  hole  set,  remove  grass, 
leaves  or  twigs  and  dig  an  egg-shaped 
trap  bed  that  is  about  three  inches  deep 
in  the  center.  Width  of  trap  bed  is  rela- 
tively unimportant  but  it  must  be  some- 
what larger  than  the  trap  that  is  to  be  used. 
When  ground  is  frozen,  use  an  old  ax  or 
hatchet  to  dig  your  trap  bed  and  discard 
chunks  of  frozen  ground.  Time  can  always 
be  saved  by  preparing  bait  hole  sets  before 
the  ground  is  frozen. 


The  bait  hole  is  dug  on  a forty-five  degree 
angle  at  the  narrow  point  of  your  trap 
bed.  It  should  be  at  least  six  inches  deep 
and  from  two  to  three  inches  wide.  The 
bait  hole  is  most  easily  made  when  the 
ground  is  not  frozen.  When  the  ground  is 
frozen  you  may  need  an  old  chisel  of  some 
sort  with  which  to  prepare  a suitable  bait 
hole.  As  you  can  see  in  the  illustration,  the 
trap  stake  is  driven  into  the  ground  near 
the  center  of  your  trap  bed.  Use  a strong 
wooden  mallet  or  camp  ax  and  drive  stake 
all  the  way  down  so  that  the  top  is  even 
with  the  surrounding  ground. 
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Should  the  ground  be  frozen,  line  the  bot- 
tom of  trap  bed  with  at  least  one  inch 
of  appropriate,  dry  material.  Set  trap  in 
place,  directly  in  front  of  bait  hole  as  illus- 
trated. After  pan  cover  has  been  properly 
manipulated  into  position,  sift  approxi- 
mately one-half  inch  of  dry  material  over 
trap.  The  bait  hole  does  not  need  to  be 
lined  with  dry  material.  But  after  a small 
chunk  of  bait  has  been  dropped  into  it  the 
bait  ought  to  be  lightly  covered  with  dry 
material. 

self  with  a generous  quantity  of  suit- 
able dry  material.  In  fact,  the  trapper 
who  plans  in  advance  to  do  some  cold 
weather  trapping  on  land,  may  spend 
many  hours  during  the  course  of  sev- 
eral weeks  in  finding  and  storing  a 
variety  of  acceptable  dry  materials 
long  before  the  first  frosts  of  autumn. 

A variety  of  suitable  trap  covering 
materials  can  be  gathered  and  stored 
for  future  use,  depending  on  the  va- 
riety of  habitats  in  which  you  expect 
to  set  traps. 

A good  number  of  trappers  con- 
sider dry  ant  hill  dirt  ideal  for  making 
cold  weather  sets  in  fields  as  well  as 
at  sets  made  in  the  ground  in  wood- 
lands. One  good  reason  is  that  ant  hill 
dirt  is  usually  free  of  pebbles  and 
other  undesirable  objects  and  does 
not  have  to  be  sifted. 

Naturally,  if  there  are  no  ant  hills 
in  your  particular  trapping  territory. 


it  becomes  necessary  to  find  and  sift 
other  dry  soil. 

If  a trapper  plans  to  make  most  of 
his  cold  weather  sets  in  the  vicinity  of 
sandy  shores  around  lakes  or  rivers, 
dry  sand  would,  of  course,  be  better 
than  other  soil. 

In  the  event  that  you  decide  to 
make  most  of  your  sets  in  the  woods, 
there  are  several  kinds  of  trap  cover- 
ing materials  which  might  be  just  as 
suitable  and  even  more  practical  than 
soil. 

Dry,  rotted  down  wood  which  can 
be  found  in  and  around  old  stumps 
and  logs  makes  excellent  trap  cover- 
ing material  in  cold  weather.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  fine,  dry  saw- 
dust—the  kind  you’d  find  outdoors 
where  it  has  become  weather-beaten. 
You  could  also  resort  to  using  dry, 
thoroughly  crumbled  leaves,  including 
the  leaves  ( not  needles ) of  pine  and 
hemlock  or  other  evergreens. 

Wind  Blows  Leaves 

There  is  one  point  that  ought  to  be 
remembered  about  using  crumbled 
leaves  — strong  winds  may  uncover 
your  traps  and  therefore  should  not 
be  depended  upon  too  freely. 

If  you  should  happen  to  live  on  the 
farm,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  dry,  crumbled  cow  dung  makes 
good  trap  covering  material  at  sets 
made  in  or  near  fields  where  cows  are 
normally  kept. 

Finally,  if  you’d  want  to  take  the 
road  of  least  resistance  you  could  al- 
ways buy  peat  moss  for  use  as  trap 
covering  material  in  cold  weather. 

For  the  trapper  who  may  wish  to 
operate  a great  number  of  sets,  carry- 
ing a sufficient  amount  of  dry  ant  hill 
dirt  would  pose  a weight  problem. 
This  would  also  be  true  if  a trapper 
has  to  hike  a considerable  distance  in 
order  to  reach  favorite  trap  sites. 

In  order  to  save  on  weight  and  still 
retain  suitable  trap  covering  material, 
I’d  suggest  that  you  take  a quantity 
of  dry  ant  hill  dirt  or  other  dry  soil 
and  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
rotted  wood  or  fine  sawdust. 
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Some  Prefer  Waxed  Paper 

It  can  also  be  noted  that  the  trapper 
who  prefers  to  line  the  trap  bed  with 
several  sheets  of  waxed  paper  instead 
of  the  materials  mentioned,  can  get 
along  with  less  weight.  I personally 
never  cared  to  set  traps  on  waxed 
paper.  Although  it  is  true  that  waxed 
paper  has  the  tendency  to  keep  traps 
from  freezing  solid  to  the  ground,  I’ve 
found  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  set  a 
trap  firmly  on  frozen  ground  beneath 
no  matter  how  adept  one  may  be  at 
carving  a place  for  it. 

When  you  line  your  trap  bed  with 
an  inch  of  dry  soil  or  one  of  the  other 
materials  mentioned,  you  can  easily 
press  the  trap  down  with  your  fingers 
so  that  it  rests  firmly  all  the  way 
around.  Nothing  is  more  annoying 
than  a trap  set  in  such  a fashion  that 
it  can  be  rocked  or  tilted  from  side  to 
side.  Indeed,  to  a shrewd  fox  such  a 
trap  might  seem  downright  revolting! 

Considering  that  the  idea  is  to  save 
your  dry,  hard-to-come-by  trap  cover- 
ing material,  try  this:  Instead  of  using 
regular  trap  pan  covers  after  you 
have  set  a trap  in  place,  use  a thin 
sheet  of  plastic  or  waxed  paper— one 
that  extends  about  an  inch  or  two  be- 
yond the  borders  of  your  trap. 

This  paper  cover  will  mean  that 
you  have  a somewhat  larger  area  to 
cover  with  dry  material.  However, 
should  there  be  one  of  those  frequent 
light  rains  or  a few  snow  flurries,  to 
form  a crust  to  freeze  over  your  trap, 
you  need  only  to  remove  this  crust 
and  simply  cover  your  trap  with  more 
dry  material— all  without  removing  or 
disturbing  the  trap. 

When  regular  trap  pan  covers  are 
used,  even  a light  rain  will  soak  down 
underneath  the  trap  and  freeze  the 
ground.  In  such  a case  the  whole  set 
must  be  done  over. 

Try  Glycerin  or  Paraffin 

You  may  also  find  it  worth  knowing 
that  some  trappers  like  to  treat  their 
dry  trap  covering  materials  with  glyc- 
erin—a process  which  helps  to  prevent 
severe  freezing  even  after  the  soil  be- 


Since  rotted  stumps  often  are  not  solid 
enough  to  allow  the  use  of  ordinary  steel 
or  wooden  stakes,  traps  should  be  anchored 
to  heavy  branch  drags  with  wire.  Heavy 
rocks  can  also  be  used  if  they  happen  to 
be  a natural  part  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Of  course,  you  always  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  longer  chains  on  your  traps;  chains 
that  will  reach  to  the  ground  so  that  steel 
stakes  can  be  used. 


Stumps  that  are  from  one  to  three  feet 
high  and  have  a well-rotted  center  are 
excellent  trap  sites  in  cold  weather.  Stumps, 
as  such,  are  usually  situated  within  the 
woods  and  while  location  is  of  little  im- 
portance, it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be 
large  enough  in  circumference  to  accom- 
modate your  trap. 


With  a little  extra  effort  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  discover  stumps  with  rotted  tops 
that  are  large  enough  to  not  only  allow 
room  for  a trap  but  a bait  hole  as  well.  In 
other  words,  you  can  make  bait  hole  sets 
on  top  of  stumps  exactly  as  you  would 
make  them  on  the  ground. 
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comes  soaked  during  a heavy  rain. 

Knowing  that  wax  does  not  freeze 
solidly  to  the  ground,  some  trappers 
treat  their  traps  with  an  extra  heavy 
coat  of  beeswax.  Regular  paraffin 
will  do  if  no  beeswax  is  available.  To 
coat  traps  properly,  melt  a sufficient 
quantity  of  wax  in  a clean,  metal  can. 
Dip  your  traps  into  the  melted  wax, 
one  at  a time,  and  allow  to  dry. 

There  are  a number  of  other  tech- 
niques which  can  help  the  trapper 
find  cold  weather  trapping  more  re- 
warding. 

It  is  obvious  that  sets  which  are 
entirely  exposed  to  rain  would  be 
repeatedly  out  of  perfect  working 
order.  Thus  it  is  only  logical  for  a 
trapper  to  seek  suitable  trap  sites  in 
places  where  sets  would  be  more  or 


less  protected  from  the  weather. 

Sets  made  under  large,  overhanging 
rocks  would  often  escape  all  but  the 
heaviest  rain.  In  similar  fashion,  sets 
made  under  large  evergreen  trees, 
some  bridges,  and  even  in  the  en- 
trance of  natural  caves,  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  to  a degree. 

It  is  also  possible  for  a trapper  to 
erect  a temporary  lean-to  against  large 
tree  trunks,  rocks,  fence  posts,  and  the 
like  to  protect  sets. 

You  might  also  remember  that  sets 
made  on  the  south  side  of  hills— the 
steeper  the  better— can  be  expected  to 
dry  much  more  rapidly  than  sets  made 
elsewhere. 

All  of  which  means  that  cold 
weather  trapping  demands  some  spe- 
cial effort  but  it  can  be  well  worth  it. 


Berks  Hunter  Bags  Seven 
—All  Horses 

Wheatland,  Wyo.— A Sinking  Spring, 
Pa.,  resident  here  on  a deer-hunting 
expedition  bagged  himself  seven  ani- 
mals Monday— all  horses. 

The  Platte  County  sheriff  said  the 
hunter,  Lester  Wayne,  was  hunting  on 
the  ranch  of  Eugene  Alloway  here 
when  he  made  his  kill. 

After  taking  stock  of  his  kill,  Wayne 
went  to  Alloway’s  home,  reported 
what  he  had  done  and  made  a cash 
settlement  for  the  horses. 

It  was  not  determined  by  the  sher- 
iff’s office  whether  Wayne  mistook  the 
horses  for  deer,  or  was  just  frustrated. 


Nature  Museum  Remodeled 

The  renovation  of  the  Schenley  Park 
Nature  Museum  in  Pittsburgh  was 
completed  and  readied  for  public 
viewing  during  late  October. 

The  architect,  J.  Whitley  Cavitt,  has 
designed  a very  unique  building  with 
windows  that  afford  a panorama  view 
of  the  park,  a stone  animal  den  which 
will  house  snakes,  mammals  and  fish, 
and  an  exhibit  room  which  will  also 
have  an  aviary. 
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One  of  the  Worst  Feelings  Is  to  Be  . . . 


By  Larry  Stotz 


The  recent  organized  search  for  a 
lost  bow  and  arrow  hunter  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  had  a 
happy  ending,  but  not  all  lost  hunters 
are  so  fortunate.  Although  the  weather 
was  bad  during  this  hunter’s  three- 
day  ordeal,  far  worse  weather  lies 
ahead  during  the  coming  small  game 
and  big  game  seasons.  Three  days’ 
and  nights’  exposure  during  freezing 
weather,  with  wet  snow  coating  the 
ground,  and  no  food  to  keep  up  one’s 
strength  might  be  more  than  a lost 
hunter  could  take  and  survive. 

Among  the  thousands  of  hunters 
who  will  take  to  the  woods  in  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  before  the 
last  day  of  deer  season,  will  be  many 
inexperienced  hunters  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  woods. 


If  an  adequate  harvest  of  surplus 
wildlife  is  to  be  made  this  fall,  hunters 
will  have  to  penetrate  deep  into  the 
woods  instead  of  hunting  close  to 
traveled  roads.  Proper  distribution  of 
hunters  over  the  forest  increases  the 
chances  of  an  inexperienced  hunter 
getting  lost.  Despite  some  opinions  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  get 
lost  in  the  woods.  It  can  happen  to 
anyone,  even  an  experienced  woods- 
man. The  difference  between  a good 
woodsman  and  a “greenhorn,”  when 
lost,  is  that  the  woodsman  will  keep 
his  head,  apply  his  knowledge  of 
woodsmanship  and  eventually  get  out 
safe  and  sound  and  in  good  physical 
condition.  The  “greenhorn”  will  often 
panic,  use  up  his  strength  running  in 
circles,  and  may  have  to  be  brought 
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out  by  a searching  party,  or  in  ex- 
treme cases  may  not  get  out  at  all. 

Here  in  the  Allegheny  National  For- 
est, with  the  intricate  network  of 
roads,  trails,  power  line  and  pipe  line 
rights-of-way  criss-crossing  the  forest, 
getting  lost  should  not  end  in  tragedy 
unless  the  hunter  is  so  badly  injured 
that  he  becomes  helpless. 

There  are  a few  basic  rules  which 
any  hunter  not  familiar  with  this  area 
might  keep  in  mind  before  entering 
the  woods. 

1.  Do  not  assume  that  you  have  an 
infallible  sense  of  direction. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  for  a 
sense,  of  direction  is  never  perfect. 

2.  Do  take  along  a compass  and  be 
sure  you  know  how  to  use  it  ef- 
fectively. Be  sure  you  know 
which  end  of  the  needle  points 
toward  the  north.  If  the  needle 
is  not  marked,  you  should  mark 
it  so  that  you  will  never  be  in 
doubt.  Most  compasses  have  the 
south  end  of  the  needle  weighted, 
and  many  have  an  arrow  en- 
graved on  the  north  end  of  the 
needle. 

3.  Remember,  you  are  hunting  in  a 
dissected  plateau  country  when 
you  hunt  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest.  When  on  top  you 
cannot  see  out,  and  without  a 
compass  you  will  invariably  walk 
in  a circle.  Drainages  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Forest  run  in  so  many 
different  directions  that  no  defi- 
nite pattern  exists.  One  thing  is 
certain  though,  all  drainages  lead 
down  hill,  and  they  join  larger 
streams  which  eventually  empty 


into  wide  valleys  where  the  high- 
ways are.  Although  water  has 
always  run  down  hill,  ever  since 
the  world  began,  this  elementary 
fact  is  sometimes  actually  for- 
gotten by  a lost  and  bewildered 
hunter. 

4.  Do  not  panic  when  you  realize 
you  are  lost.  Sit  down  instead 
and  think  things  over.  Very  often 
you  find  that  you  can  then  get 
your  bearings  and  easily  find 
your  way  out  of  the  woods. 

5.  Do  not  hunt  alone,  since  if  you 
do  become  lost  there  will  be  no 
one  to  report  where  you  were 
last  seen  in  the  forest.  But,  if 
you  must  hunt  alone,  leave  word 
regarding  the  specific  area  you 
intend  to  hunt  in,  and  your  ex- 
pected time  of  return,  before  you 
set  out. 

6.  If  you  do  get  lost,  but  eventually 
find  your  way  out  alone,  do  not 
fail  to  report  this  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  a searching  party 
will  not  be  sent  out  to  scour  the 
woods  for  you  needlessly. 

7.  If  you  feel  that  you  are  hope- 
lessly lost,  stay  in  one  spot,  pref- 
erably where  there  is  natural 
shelter  such  as  an  overhanging 
rock  outcropping,  build  a good 
fire  and  stay  with  it  until  found. 
A searching  party  will  eventu- 
ally find  you.  Green  hemlock 
branches  added  to  the  flames  will 
throw  up  black  smoke,  which  can 
be  picked  up  by  a plane  or  from 
a lookout  tower. 

Above  all  “KEEP  COOL”  and 
DON’T  LOSE  YOUR  HEAD.” 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 


M.  J.  GOLDEN  Executive  Director 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

PAUL  J.  SAUER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

ROBERT  S.  LICHTENBERGER  Chief 

Division  of  Research 

HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 
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JOHN  B.  SEDAM  Chief 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading. 

Phone:  WA  6-6071 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION-Roy  W.  Trexler,  Supervisor,  Box  218,  Dallas. 

Phone:  ORchard  5-1122 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Pike,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION- LeRoy  Gleason,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  216,  Avis. 

Phone:  Avis  753-3104 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION-William  A.  Hodge,  Acting  Supervisor,  327  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon.  Phone  MItchel  3-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
Perry,  Snyder. 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— James  A.  Brown.  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin. 
Phone:  IDlewood  2-5610 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— G.  L.  Norris,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 

Phone:  BEverly  8-9523  or  8-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— Joseph  L.  Budd,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Schwenksville.  Phone: 
287-2351 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM— Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs. 
Phone:  3707 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM— Charles  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville. 
Phone:  Loyalsock  435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM— Leon  P.  Keiser,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Wil- 
liamsport. Phone:  Loyalsock  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM— Clarence  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant.  Phone: 
New  Bethlehem— BRoadway  5-7640 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— George  Weller,  R.  D.  2,  Howard.  Phone:  Bellefonte— ELgin  5-6171 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

ROSS  LEFFLER  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION— Donald  E.  Miller,  Superintendent,  R.  D. 
1,  Brockway.  Phone:  6188 


Cleerful 


®|J^ertaining  reading,  useful  information  and  all  that's  new  and  news  in  hunting  and 
wildlife  . . . A truly  worthwhile  gift  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  hunters  and,  in  fact, 
anyone  that  is  interested  in  the  outdoors. 

y°ur  Christmas  shopping  right  now  . . . simply  send  their  names  and  addresses  (the 
slip  inserted  in  the  magazine  makes  it  real  easy)  along  with  one  dollar  for  one  year, 
or  if  you  feel  generous  $2.50  for  three,  and  we'll  announce  your  gift  with  a good  looking 
card  signed  with  your  name  ... 


Time's  awastin 
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' . . . send  the  check  or  money  order  to  . . . 

GAME  NEWS  . . . Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Marrichnrn  Pa 


